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INTRODUCTION 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE DoLuAR AS A REMEDY FoR F'LUC- 
TUATING PRICES 


agitation in the United States, it is necessary to go 

back many years before that agitation seemed sud- 
denly to burst upon the country after the financial crisis 
of 1893. The free-silver movement was really the out- 
cropping again of the old inflationistic sentiment which, 
under another form (‘‘greenbackism’’), was rampant 
during the Civil War. 

History would seem to indicate that inflationism is 
latent in all communities and ready to break out at the 
slightest provocation. Fundamentally, this seems to be 
due to a very natural confusion in regard to the nature 
of money. 

Money is a great convenience in practice but a great 
stumbling block in theory. Most people identify it with 
wealth in general, and crudely reason from the fact that 
‘‘we all want more money”’ to the conclusion that a com- 
munity with much money is a community with much 
wealth. This fundamental fallacy, which is latent in the 
minds of those untutored in economics, has taken on in- 
numerable forms. It has sometimes led to the disastrous 
experiment of unlimited issues of irredeemable paper 
money, and has often condoned the over-issue of money 
when the government’s exchequer was in need of funds. 

So it was that, during the Civil War, Secretary Chase, 
with the approval of New York business men who ought 
to have known better, issued the greenbacks. This event 

vii 
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brought in its train many unfortunate consequences from 
which we have not fully escaped even to-day. One of 
these consequences was the free-silver agitation. 

As in most cases where a mistaken policy has been 
undertaken, it was prompted by genuine basic con- 
ditions. These, if they did not supply justification, cer- 
tainly afforded extenuation for the free-silver vagary. 
The fundamental economic condition underlying the free- 
silver agitation was the prolonged fall in prices begin- 
ning with 1873. For two decades, with very little inter- 
mission, prices had been gradually sinking. The conse- 
quences were as unfortunate as are the consequences of 
rising prices to-day. They were, however, of the oppo- 
site kind. The prolonged fall of prices produced, first, 
an added burden for the debtor and an unearned incre- 
ment for the creditor. Enterprisers felt the burden as 
they would have felt an increased tax. The farmer with 
his mortgage, the railroad with its bonds, the business 
man with his notes, had to pay practically the same num- 
ber of dollars year after year in discharge of their inter- 
est-, rent-, salaries-, and wages-accounts, while, in con- 
sequence of falling prices, their receipts from sales were 
constantly diminishing. This produced a damper on busi- 
ness which was only partially relieved by the gradual re- 
duction in the rate of interest which the lowered de- 
mand for loans tended to produce, and the almost equally 
tardy reduction in rent, salaries, and wages. 

It was inevitable as well as justifiable that the falling 
prices should be ascribed to an inadequate money supply; 
just as to-day the rise of prices is being ascribed to a 
superabundant money supply. It was a very lame reply 
which the apologists for falling prices made when they 
tried to show by statistics that the quantity of money and 
even the quantity of gold in circulation had not been de- 
creasing but had been increasing. This was true, but the 
question was not one of the absolute amount of money 
but of its amount relative to the business to be trans- 
acted with it. Money had not increased enough to keep 
pace with the increased demands of business. Since 1896, 
on the other hand, precisely the opposite has been the 
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case. The money supply has outrun the requirements of 
business, and hence the present ‘‘increased cost of liv- 
ree a 

I realize, of course, that both of these statements have 
been and still are contested. Just as to-day there are 
many who insist that the rise of prices has nothing to do 
with the money supply, so in the ’80s and ’90s there were 
many who sought to show that the fall of prices could be 
explained quite irrespective of any monetary considera- 
tions. 

As we look back on the debates of those days we can 
readily understand how inevitable it was that friends of 
sound money should oppose as dangerous not only the 
remedy of free silver but also the diagnosis on which 
that remedy was predicated. It might have been other- 
wise if the sound money men had had some remedy of 
their own to suggest. It is always hard to induce a pa- 
tient to refrain from a quack remedy when you have no 
scientific remedy to propose instead, and it is altogether 
natural that in such cases the regular physician should 
attempt to assure the patient that his disease is of little 
consequence or even non-existent. 

But the ugly fact that prices were progressively fall- 
ing and that business men and debtors were being robbed 
of their normal rewards gave the inflationists their op- 
portunity to come forward. As early as 1874 they had 
secured the passage by Congress of a bill to inflate the 
currency with more greenbacks, but this was courage- 
ously vetoed by President Grant, and the resumption act 
was passed instead. They did succeed, however, in partly 
frustrating the resumption act by providing that the 
greenbacks, after redemption, should be immediately re- 
issued,—a proviso which, passed in 1878, still exists. In 
the same year, 1878, they also secured the passage of the 
Bland-Allison Silver Purchase Act, and in 1890 of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act. The injection of so much 
silver, combined with the impossibility of retiring the 
greenbacks, threatened serious disaster in 1893, by which 
time the increased silver currency had displaced gold to 
such an extent that the Treasury was on the point of 
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being unable further to redeem the greenbacks. These 
were presented in an ‘‘endless chain’’—presented, re- 
deemed, re-issued, etc..—with no respite. As President 
Cleveland showed, the driving force operating this end- 
less chain was silver inflation. He compelled Congress 
to repeal the Sherman Act, but too late to avert the crisis 
and panic of 1893, which, if it was not caused, was, at any 
rate, greatly aggravated by the reduction of our gold 
reserve and the distrust among business men of our mon- 
etary system. This crisis greatly increased the discon- 
tent which twenty years of falling prices had engen- 
dered. In 1894 appeared the book, ‘‘Coin’s Financial 
School,’’? by W. H. Harvey. It appeared just at the psy- 
chological moment, and had a wonderful vogue. None of 
the numerous replies to it could compare with it in popu- 
larity. It pointed out the scarcity of money and confi- 
dently proposed as the remedy the free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1. 

The public opinion which was created by this and sim- 
ilar writings led naturally to the free silver campaign of 
1896. Many other conditions in the country also con- 
spired to produce this result. Among these accessory or 
contributory causes were: the unpopularity of President 
Cleveland in the West—even in his own party; the polit- 
ical necessity for the Democrats to find a new and popu- 
lar issue for the presidential campaign of 1896; the elo- 
quent ‘‘Cross of Gold’’ speech of William Jennings 
Bryan at the Democratic convention, and his able, sin- 
cere, and enthusiastic support of the Free Silver cause; 
the organized support of free coinage by the silver min- 
ing interests; the clever invention of the ‘‘crime of ’73,’’ 
which took advantage of the coincidence of the year when 
prices reached a maximum with the year in which Con- 
gress decided (though we were then on a greenback basis) 
that the metallic standard, when we should again resume 
specie payment, was to be gold. Even the crisis of 1893, 
though largely due to silver inflation, was made to ap- 
pear as the result of the scarcity of gold. Advantage 
was also taken of the discussion of international bimetal- 
ism which had been going on in Europe for many years. 
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There was a grain of truth in the claim that the aban- 
donment of bimetalism in France in 1874, and the so- 
called ‘‘crime of ’73’’ in the United States, were part 
causes of falling prices. If France and the Latin 
Union had not abandoned bimetalism in 1874 the result 
in those countries would have been a silver standard, and 
they would have contributed their gold to the rest of the 
world instead of draining some gold from the rest of the 
world. Moreover, if the United States had not passed 
the law of 1873, we, too, would have been a silver country, 
and, when we returned to a specie basis in 1879, it would 
have been to a cheap silver dollar instead of to a dear 
gold dollar. In other words, prices in the greenback 
standard would not have fallen as fast as they did prior 
to resumption in 1879; and, judging from the course of 
silver, they would not have fallen as fast as they did from 
1879 to 1896. But these results could not have been and 
in actual fact were not foreseen in 1873, and Congress, in 
passing the law called the ‘‘crime of ’73,’’ had no sinister 
motive. 

It must be further admitted that the silver men had 
some basis for their claim that bimetalism was a work- 
able scheme. But, as I have tried to make clear in 
my ‘‘ Purchasing Power of Money,”’ it is only within well- 
defined limits that bimetalism can be made to work. In 
actual fact, France had bimetalism in successful opera- 
tion between 1803 and 1873. On the other hand, bimetal- 
ism is always in danger of reverting to monometalism 
when one of the two metals becomes sufficiently abundant 
to expel the other from circulation. ‘This had almost hap- 
pened in France in 1874, and would actually have hap- 
pened, had it not been that France then decided to avoid 
this result by becoming a gold standard nation. 

But the free silver men did not acknowledge the limi- 
tations to which their beloved system is subject. For this 
reason they overlooked the importance—one might al- 
most say the necessity—of having other nations join the 
United States in an international bimetalism. They were 
willing—eager, in fact—to ‘‘go it alone.’’ (Incidentally, 
this put an end to the movement for international bi- 
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metalism.1) They overlooked the necessity of having the 
coinage ratio somewhere near the market ratio. The 
ratio of 16 to 1 was only about half the market ratio, and 
could only have resulted in a simple silver standard. 

Fortunately, we were saved this folly through a popu- 
lar ‘‘campaign of education’’ in which the Republicans 
were joined by ‘‘sound money Democrats.’’ Naturally 
these allies overstated their case, just as the free silver 
Democrats overstated theirs; but their fundamental con- 
tention, that free silver would have meant a sudden in- 
flation and depreciation of our money, was correct. Even 
granted that the debtors af the ’70s, ’80s, and ’90s had 
suffered injustice—or, at any rate, loss—this loss was 
irrevocable. It could not be remedied by legislating in 
favor of the debtors of 1896. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

The sober fact is that if free silver had been adopted 
in 1896 grave financial disaster would surely have fol- 
lowed. Not only would the United States have isolated 
herself from the gold standard nations, with which, for 
the most part, we do our international trading, not only 
would we have greatly injured our reputation and our 
credit abroad, not only would we have produced conster- 
nation, confusion, and unspeakable uncertainty for many 
months in the business world, not only would we have 
failed to reach many of the sufferers from falling prices 
during the previous twenty years, but we would have 
progressively produced contrary evils of the greatest 
magnitude. 

It is easy for us to-day to appreciate these evils, be- 
cause we are now experiencing them on a smaller scale. 
Even with the gold standard, prices have been rising; 
for scarcely was the campaign of 1896 over before gold 
production began to increase by leaps and bounds. This 
was partly due to the discovery of the cyanide process, 
and partly to the gold discoveries in South Africa, Col- 
orado, and Alaska. This was a reversal of the previous 
movement and a falsification of the prophecies of the free 


1See Henry B. Russell’s ‘‘International Monetary Conferences,’’ 
New York (Harper Bros.), 1898, chapters VII-IX, especially pp. 345-350. 
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silver men. The result was that the free silver issue soon 
became dead. 

To-day the complaint is not of falling but of rising 
prices. Had free silver been adopted in 1896, we should 
have had an even more rapid rise of prices. This con- 
clusion is to be fairly inferred from the history of prices 
and the relation of gold to silver, even after making due 
allowance for the fact that the free coinage of silver 
would have had a tendency to increase its value. 

The evils of falling prices between 1873 and 1896 
and the evils of rising prices between 1896 and to-day 
are merely the opposite facets of a single evil—the oscil- 
lation of the monetary unit. The time must ultimately 
come when business men will awake to the necessity of a 
dollar of fixed purchasing power. We have standardized 
every other unit in business, but have not standardized 
the dollar. We now have a dollar of fixed weight but 
variable purchasing power. We must secure a dollar of 
fixed purchasing power even if it be of variable weight. 
Those who have not studied the history of price move- 
ments seldom realize what mighty influences and evils 
come from fluctuations in the value of money. The free 
silver agitation was one of the fruits of such a fluctuation. 
It was reflected in politics and threatened the very foun- 
dations of business. To-day we have an agitation of an 
opposite kind as a result of opposite conditions, an agi- 
tation which is also reflected in politics and is producing 
discontent, bread and meat riots, socialism, and syndical- 
ism. Yet few people realize the nature of these great 
changes. If they are not properly analyzed, and a scien- 
tific remedy is not proposed and adopted, we may again 
find ourselves face to face with proposals as dangerous 


as free silver. 


CHAPTER I 


“(Tre CRIME oF 773’? 
[DEMONETIZATION OF THE SILVER DOLLAR] 


Act of February 12, 1873, Dropping the Standard Silver Dollar from Coin- 
age—Speech of Representative John M. Bright [Tenn.] against the Act 
as Practically Accomplishing the Demonetization of Silver—Aaron A. 
Sargent [Cal.] Introduces Bill in Senate to Increase Legal Tender of 
Silver Coins—John Sherman [O.] Introduces Substitute Therefor, Re- 
moving Legal Tender of the Trade Dollar (Coined by Act of 1873)— 
Debate: Sen. Sherman, Lewis V. Bogy [Mo.], Sen. Sargent, John P. 
Jones [Nev.]; Bill Recommitted—Sen. Sherman Reports Bill to Recoin 
the Old Standard Dollar with Limited Legal Tender; Sen. Bogy Moves 
to Make This Full Legal Tender—Debate: Sen. Bogy, Sen. Jones, Sen. 
Sherman, Gen. John A. Logan [Ill.], Justin S. Morrill [Vt.], Newton 
Booth [Cal.]; Bill Replaced by House Bill to Issue Silver Coin to Re- 
place Fractional Currency, Which Is Passed. 


chairman of the Committee on Finance, intro- 

duced in the Senate an ‘‘Act revising and 
amending the laws relative to the mints, assay offices, 
and coinage of the United States.’’ The important sec- 
tions of this act were as follows: 


AD) ac G the session of 1872-3 John Sherman [O.] 


Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be 
a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of value [here follows 
an enumeration of the other gold coins, with their respective 
weights], which coins shall be a legal tender in all payments at 
their nominal value when not below the standard weight and 
limit of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, and, 
when reduced in weight, below said standard and tolerance, 
shall be a legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight. 7c % 

Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be 

if 
XIV—1 
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a trade dollar, a half dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar, 
or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the 
weight of the trade dollar shall be four hundred and twenty 
grains troy; the weight of the half dollar shall be twelve grams 
and one-half of a gram; the quarter dollar and the dime shall 
be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half 
dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one pay- 
ment. 

Sec. 16. That the minor coins of the United States shall be 
a five-cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece. : 

which coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, 
for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one 
payment. $ 

Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coin- 
age, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of 
the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth. 

Sec. 20. That any owner of gold bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint, to be formed into coin or bars for his 
benefit. setts 

Sec. 21. That any owner of silver bullion may deposit the 
same at any mint, to be formed into bars, or into dollars of the 
weight of four hundred and twenty grains, troy, designated in 
this act as trade dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coin- 
age shall be received; but silver bullion contained in gold de- 
posits, and separated therefrom, may be paid for in silver coin, 
at such valuation as may be, from time to time, established by 
the director of the mint. 

Sec. 27. That, in order to procure bullion for the silver 
coinage authorized by this act, the superintendents, with the 
approval of the director of the mint, as to price, terms, and 
quantity, shall purchase such bullion with the bullion fund. 
The gain arising from the coinage of such silver bullion into 
coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost thereof shall be cred- 
ited to a special fund denominated the silver-profit fund. This 
fund shall be charged with the wastage incurred in the silver 
coinage, and with the expense of distributing said coins as here- 
inafter provided. The balance to the credit of this fund shall 
be from time to time, and at least twice a year, paid into the 
treasury. 

Sec. 28. That silver coins other than the trade dollar shall 
be paid out at the several mints, and at the assay office in New 
York City, in exchange for gold coins at par, in sums not less 
than one hundred dollars. 
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The act was passed with very little discussion in 
either Senate or House, and with no reference at all to 
the fact that it practically accomplished the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in this country by dropping the standard 
silver dollar from coinage. It was approved by Presi- 
dent Grant on February 12, 1873. 

The first recorded protest against the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the act was made by Representative 
John M. Bright [Tenn.] in a speech which, on January 
25, 1875, he obtained leave to print in the Congressional 
Record. 


‘“‘Tap CRIME oF 773’? 
JOHN M. Brigut, M. C. 


In connection with our coinage I will develop another griev- 
ous outrage upon the people of the country. The act of 1837 
made all silver coins, from a half dime to one dollar, a legal 
tender for all sums. The act of 1853, however, made all frac- 
tional silver coins from a half dime to a half dollar a legal tender 
only to the extent of five dollars, leaving the silver dollar a 
legal tender for all sums. 

The act of June 25, 1834, made the silver dollar, of not less 
than four hundred and fifteen grains, of Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Central America, and Brazil, a legal tender. 

The act of May, 1846, made nearly all the foreign moneys of 
account, at fixed values, of European nations, a legal tender. 
These acts all remained unrepealed until the act of February 12, 
1873, which enacted— 


That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half- 
dollar or fifty- -cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, 
and said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount 
not exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 


The act of July 14, 1870, authorizing the refunding of our 
national bonds, provides that the bonds issued under it shall be 
redeemable ‘‘in coin at its then standard value,’’ which stipula- 
tion is inserted in the bonds and forms a part of the original 
contract. This is the only class of bonds payable in coin by ex- 
press stipulation. Twelve other different classes of bonds were 
issued since February, 1861, and prior to the refunding act of 
1870, all of which express on their face to pay dollars, with in- 
terest at a rate stated, 
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The point which I make is this, that the bonds, principal and 
interest, were payable in gold or silver coin up to the passage of 
the act of February 11, 1873. I waive the question at present 
whether the bonds payable in dollars were solvable in legal- 
tender notes. If they were payable in silver coin in dollar 
pieces, why did the financial ministers of the Government pay 
in gold, or its equivalent, interest amounting to $1,211,403,003 
and principal amounting to $521,545,705, making together 
$1,732,948,708, when the gold was worth 6 per cent. more than 
silver, making a loss to the Government and people of $103,- 
976,922.48 ? 

But this is not all. The act of 1793 provided that ‘‘the pro- 
portional value of gold to silver . . . shall be as 15 to 1, 
according to quantity in weight.’’ This act remains unrepealed. 
In Mexico, South America, Spain, Portugal, and in the West 
Indies generally, the value of gold is 16 to 1 over silver, and in 
Cuba said to be as high as 17 to 1. If the financial ministers 
had been as shrewd in protecting the people as the bondholders 
were as calculating to turn profits into their coffers, why did 
they not take the gold and exchange it for silver in other coun- 
tries when it was worth 16 for 1 in value, and bring it home 
and pay the debts 15 to 1, and save one dollar out of every six- 
teen, or 6 per cent. on the amount paid? By this process $100,- 
000,000 could have been saved on the payments already made. 
The silver was abundant and could have been easily obtained. 
The American silver mines were turning out an annual aver- 
age of $23,000,000 and on the increase. The director of the 
mint in his last report, speaking of the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver coin and bullion in the world, says: 


The world’s stock of precious metals is generally estimated at from ten 
to twelve thousand million dollars, nearly equally divided as to the two 
metals. 


All the bonds of the United States which by their terms are 
payable in coin at its then standard value may be paid in silver 
one-dollar pieces, which were a legal tender for any amount at 
the time, as much so as gold; and they ought yet to be paid in 
silver coin, for the double reason that such coin would meet 
the contract, and be to the advantage of the people 6 per 
cent. of the amount, being the difference in the value of gold 
and silver. 

In like manner all the bonds payable iw dollars may, and 
should be, discharged in legal-tender notes, for the same reasons, 
that they meet the contract and it would be to the advantage of 
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the people, 12 per cent. of the amount being the difference be- 
tween gold and legal-tender notes. 

The country has been laid under usury and extortion and 
flayed and victimized long enough. The Government, instead of 
being animated by a sense of paternal fairness and justice to 
the people of the country, has been obsequious in its conces- 
sions to the bondholders, many of whom are citizens of foreign 
governments. 

To appease their clamor it gave them bonds bearing a coin 
interest, worth at the time $1,000,000,000 more in value than the 
depreciated currency paid for the bonds. It passed a declara- 
tory act in 1869 saying that the principal of the bonds should be 
paid in coin or its equivalent, when the bonds by the terms were 
payable in dollars. It authorized by the act of 1870 the refund- 
ing of the bonds payable in dollars into 5 per cent. bonds pay- 
able in coin, with the interest payable semi-annually, and by the 
amended act of 1871 it made the interest on these payable quar- 
terly, thereby making the 5 per cent. interest equivalent to 6 
per cent. per annum. And the Government is at present paying 
the holders of these 5 per cent. bonds annually $4,934,386, the 
difference between the semi-annual and quarterly interest on 
$315,800,750, the amount of the outstanding 5 per cent. bonds. 
It has paid in gold since 1865, as I have shown, in interest and 
part of the principal of the public debt, $1,732,948,708, when 
it might have been paid, to say the least, in silver coin, and by 
proper financial skill have saved $200,000,000 to the people. It 
changed our coinage by the act of 1873 so as to destroy the legal- 
tender quality of silver coin except in sums under five dollars, 
and thus in the main to expel it as a currency from the country 
and leave the bondholders masters of the gold fields. And it now 
proposes to make our bonded debt permanent and to multiply 
the pernicious fecundity of the bonds by continuing them as an 
indispensable capital of the national banks. The whole design 
seems to have been to turn the people, property, and productions 
of the country over a lawful prey for the rapacity and specula- 
tion of the money power. And still the Government has no 
cure for these evils except more gold bonds and the increased 
taxation of the people. And the people might reply to the Gov- 
ernment in the terrible irony of Patrick Henry: 


Shall we fill the pocket of the spendthrift with money to cure him of 
his prodigality? 


For all these evils judgment is with the people. 
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On January 17, 1876, Aaron A. Sargent [Cal.] intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate making silver coins legal ten- 
der for a greater amount than $5. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. On March 28 John Sher- 
man [0O.], of the committee, reported as a substitute 
what was essentially a new bill, indeed, one negativing 
in part the original. This was to remove entirely the 
legal tender quality of the trade dollar, the only silver 
dollar coined under the act of February 12, 1873. 


Sinver as Lecau TENDER 
SensTE, Marcu 28—-JuNE 8, 1876 


Senator Sherman said that the trade dollar was made 
a legal tender in the act by inadvertence. In fact, it 
was simply a mercantile dollar, coined at the request of 
any holder of bullion. It was intended to promote our 
trade with China. It was not expected at the time the 
act was passed that this dollar would be used as legal 
tender, since it was then worth considerably more than 
a gold dollar. 

In reply to a query as to the difference between the 
trade dollar and the silver dollar that had been coined 
before the act, Senator Sherman said: 


The trade-dollar contains four hundred and twenty grains 
of standard silver. The dollar of the law contains four hun- 
dred and twelve and one-half grains of silver. The subsidiary 
coinage contains three hundred and eighty-five grains in two 
half dollars. The trade-dollar was a dollar coined simply for the 
benefit of merchants in the foreign trade to compete with the 
Mexican dollar, which was a more valuable dollar than our legal- 
tender dollar. Now the result is, as silver has declined below 
the standard of gold, far below its former value, that private 
persons carry their silver bullion to the mints, and under the 
law as it now stands require it to be coined into trade-dollars, 
and then use them as a legal tender, silver being now depreci- 
ated below its legal standard. The other silver coins of the 
United States are coined at the pleasure of the United States 
and only for their benefit, and whatever profit is derived from 
the other coinage is derived by the United States, and not by 
private individuals. The trade-dollar is issued only as an ar- 
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ticle of merchandise, as a form of silver bullion, and therefore 
it ought not to be made a legal tender. Now any profit accru- 
ing by the issuing of the trade-dollar goes to private individuals, 
and thus we lose all our control over our silver coinage. The 
proposition is so plain that I think further debate is unneces- 
sary. 

This process of converting silver bullion into trade-dollars 
is pushed forward by persons interested in it, and thus the 
United States are deprived of their control of the silver coinage 
of the United States. This bill ought to pass immediately. As 
to the other question (silver as legal tender), it is a much 
broader question, and is now being considered by the Committee 
on Finance, and will be reported upon as soon as we are ready. 

Lewis V. Boey [Mo.].—I think the whole subject had bet- 
ter be brought up, and I cannot see that any great harm can 
result by this law remaining as it is for a short time longer. If 
parties who own bullion desire to have it coined into trade-dol- 
lars, there can be no harm, and the export of that coin cannot 
hurt anybody, because it is of no use in this country, not being 
a legal tender. 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—It is a legal tender now. 

SENATOR Boay.—Only to the amount of $5, which is next to 
nothing at all, and in point of fact amounts to nothing. I am 
perfectly satisfied myself that we ought to make silver a legal 
tender to a larger amount. I do not think that silver should be 
made a legal tender to an amount unlimited as gold is, because, 
not being as valuable as gold, it would drive gold away; but I am 
fully impressed with the conviction that the amount of silver 
which should be made a legal tender ought to be increased to at 
least $1,000, and in that way we should be doing what is being 
done in France and other countries where the double standard 
is maintained. The silver would become the coin of the people, 
and be used in all small transactions, and gold would be used 
for banking transactions. 

This involves the consideration of the great question as to 
the relative value of silver and gold. That is a question which 
has to be examined very carefully and very scientifically. I do 
not propose to go into that question at all just now; nor am I 
prepared to say what is the exact proportion; but, admitting 
that that proportion can be ascertained (as it can be, and ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt), I can see no reason why silver should 
not be made a legal tender, but I can see many reasons why it 
should be made a legal tender. 

SENATOR SARGENT.—The original bill referred to the commit- 
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tee was introduced by myself and provided for a greater legal 
tender of silver coin. It is a question beset with difficulties, and 
I do not know that my mind is entirely clear as to the extent to 
which silver coin should be made a legal tender; but I am very 
positive upon one proposition, and that is that, if silver coin is 
a legal tender to any extent, it ought to be within the control 
of the Government to coin it on its own account. Your silver 
coin becomes abraded. Who shall redeem it? As it is now, the 
Government does it on account of the large profit it makes in 
coining the silver. Obviously, it should do so. But the trade- 
dollar is without a father; the Government is under no obliga- 
tion to redeem that. It simply takes bullion of any one, puts 
it in a certain form, and stamps it, but there is no margin to the 
Government. It receives the mere cost of that coinage, and can- 
not be called on to redeem that coin when it become abraded. 
The question of the abrasion of coin is a very important one to 
the commercial classes in my State, both as to our silver and our 
gold coin. Who shall lose the difference between standard and 
naturally abraded coin? If the holder, he suffers for all abra- 
sions before made by others and by the Government in handling 
it for years. 

That which we are trying to remedy in this matter is a local 
trouble which has arisen among the people of the Pacific coast. 
They have in their hand some millions of silver subsidiary coin- 
age, which they have bought of the Government, paying for it 
its full value in gold. As soon as the trade-dollar came in par- 
ties threw their bullion in immense quantities into the mint to 
have it coined in this trade-dollar form; and thus began depre- 
ciating the millions of subsidiary silver coinage which men had 
paid gold for and were using in all the avocations of life. The 
result was that complaint came from workmen that they were 
paid in this depreciated silver coinage; they could not pay their 
bills with it to the amount of over $5. We are thus finding the 
effects of a depreciated currency where we have stood for hard 
currency all the way along. 

Of course, if trade-dollars were coined only on Government 
account and issued at the mints in exchange for gold, that would 
remedy the difficulty I have mentioned; but merchants could 
not afford to export them, and the original object would be de- 
feated. 

The course of trade will soon relieve the market of trade- 
dollars, and restore the tone of the money market and the value 
of subsidiary coin, if this bill is passed. The relief will be easy 
and natural, by sending trade-dollars abroad to China, provided 
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the issue for the purpose of circulation among ourselves is 
stopped. That, after a while, will cure the evil. 

SENATOR Bogy.—The trouble on this question I think comes 
in this way: There is no law now fixing the relative value as be- 
tween silver and gold. The silver coinage is not uniform. If 
the coinage of silver was uniform from the dollar down to the 
five-cent piece of proper standard (which standard of course I 
am not able to state now), and fixing the value as between silver 
and gold, there would be no trouble at all. The trouble is, in 
this case, that we, by the act of 1873—and I think without much 
consideration, because I have been unable to find much discus- 
sion on the subject—demonetized silver entirely excepting to the 
extent of $5, which really amounts to nothing at all. I think it 
is the greatest subject that can be discussed by the Senate with 
reference to the important question of resumption. 

All nations are using gold coin at the present day pretty 
much, excepting France and a few of the southern peoples of 
Europe, who are using yet the double standard. I say, and am 
perfectly convinced of the fact that we in this country could 
most advantageously use silver as coin, provided the relative 
value as between that and gold is scientifically and justly fixed 
by law. As a matter of course, the subsidiary coin is depre- 
ciated, and persons who are compelled to receive their pay in 
silver to the extent of $5 do not like to take a coin which is of 
less purity than the silver dollar. Whenever you have fixed the 
value as between silver and gold, and fixed that properly, what- 
ever that may be, there ean be no flood of silver, because it will 
be just as good as gold, and yet it is not intrinsically as valuable 
as gold; and to that extent perhaps it would be wise to limit its 
legal-tender capacity. It formerly was without limit; and we all 
remember the day when silver was the coin of this country—I 
may say entirely—and gold was used as a sort of metallic mer- 
chandise. The act of 1873 demonetized silver in this country. 
We blindly followed the lead of Great Britain, and yet our posi- 
tion is just the reverse of the position of Great Britain. 

Roscor Conxuine [N. Y.].—Is it true that there is now by 
law no American dollar; and, if so, is it true that the effect of 
this bill is to be to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 
only silver coin which can be used as a legal tender? 

Senator SHERMAN.—Since the law of 1853 the use of the sil- 
ver whole dollar has been discontinued and none has been is- 
sued. 

SENATOR ConKLING.—Is there power to issue it? 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—There is no power and has been none. 
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Senator Bocy.—The power to issue existed from 1853 to 
1873; but since 1873 I think there has been no power. 

SeENaToR SHERMAN.—There has been no silver dollar issued 
since 1853, and my impression is that the law of 1853 did not 
confer the power to issue it. The Senator thinks it did confer 
the power; but the law of 1873 cut off the power, in my judg- 
ment, if it existed. The dollar was practically dropped from 
our coinage system for the best possible reason, the same reason 
that the five-frane piece and the large coins of England have 
been dropped out of their currency, simply because it is incon- 
venient in size and form for ordinary coinage and ordinary busi- 
ness. 

JOHN P. Jonss [Nev.].—Allow me to suggest that the reason 
the dollar was dropped and that no such silver coin has been 
coined since 1853 is because silver was at a premium at the then 
established ratio of gold, and nobody had any inducement to 
coin the silver dollar at that time. The law, however, authorized 
the coinage of the silver dollar then, and it was never demone- 
tized until February, 1873; but it needed no law to prevent peo- 
ple from coining such a dollar for use in business, when there 
was another dollar to be got 3 or 4 per cent. cheaper. The peo- 
ple did in 1853 and up to 1873 have an option that if gold 
should become dearer they could fall back again on the silver 
dollar. In 1873 that privilege was taken away. 

While I am in favor absolutely of monetizing silver, while I 
am in favor of the double standard, yet I think it would be the 
height of wisdom to pass this measure, in order that the busi- 
ness of the Pacific coast may not be disturbed until such rela- 
tion can be established and until we shall ordain some law here 
that gold and silver shall pass concurrently. This is absolutely 
needed on that coast because it is impossible to do business 
at present either on the one basis or on the other. The sub- 
sidiary coins issued by the Government will pass if the privilege 
to private citizens to take their silver to the mint and have it 
coined is taken away, or at least if the legal-tender clause in the 
bill authorizing it is taken away. Then the subsidiary coin will 
pass on a parity with gold, and hereafter on another occasion it 
will be time enough to introduce bills, and advocate them, re- 
storing the silver dollar and declaring the double standard. 

Senator Boay.—There could be no rise in silver if you estab- 
lished the relative value by law based on a certain purity of 
coinage. 

SENATOR JONES.—On the contrary, under the double stand- 
ard in France three times in fifty years did the relative value of 
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gold and silver change. Why? Because the legal-tender value 
of gold in the country was greater than its bullion value, and 
therefore silver went out and vice versa. 

Senator Boay.—That was owing to the fact that the legal- 
tender capacity was changed. 

Senator Jonus.—Not at all. No legal-tender capacity was 
changed at all. The market value of bullion changed because 
of the great expense and the great time necessary for subsidiary 
coinage where the subsidiary metal was a little debased and the 
issue limited. Nobody would pay a gold dollar for two silver 
half dollars if they would not buy gold again. 

Senator Bogy.—There is no difference to-day in France be- 
tween gold and silver taken at the value fixed by law. The trou- 
ble here heretofore has been under the act of 1853 that we had 
fixed a lower standard than France for silver, and the conse- 
quence was silver went to France. By the act of 1853 there was 
no limit to the coinage of silver dollars. There were none coined 
in point of fact, but the law did authorize the coinage of silver 
dollars until 1873. Now there is no law authorizing the coinage 
of silver dollars, except it be the trade dollar. 


The bill was recommitted. On April 20 Senator 
Sherman reported it back with the amendment that the 
lawful dollar (412.8 grains) be recoined and made legal 
tender for a maximum of $20, except for customs duties 
and interest on the public debt. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to receive the dollars for an 
equal amount of United States notes, and to retire and 
cancel these, holding them to be a part of the sinking 
fund. Owners of silver bullion could deposit it at the 
mint at the market price, to be paid in silver, gold, or 
United States notes. 

Senator Bogy moved to amend the bill by making the 
lawful dollar legal tender without any limitation as to 
amount or exception as to receivability for customs or 
bond interest, and fixing ‘‘the relative value between 
gold and silver of lawful standard at 15.5 to 1.”’ 


I am fully aware of the state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject at this time, and particularly in one section of the country, 
and I am not unaware that I shall subject myself to a great deal 
of unkind animadversion for proposing this amendment to the 
committee’s bill. 
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T am fully aware also of the fact that there is a very large, 
numerous, and influential class who believe not only that gold 
should be the only legal standard, but that it is our duty to pay 
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Dana, Reid, Jones and the rest speak—‘‘ What spectacles we must make of 
ourselves! I can’t see a thing but gold.’’ 
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our public debt in nothing else, and that any proposition which 
looks to a payment of this public debt in silver is a violation of 
the plighted faith. Believing that silver is a legal tender under 
the Constitution, and that its introduction into the money sys- 
tem of this country will lead to most beneficial results, I feel it 
my duty to impress these views on the Senate and the country. 

‘What should be a legal tender in the payment of debts both 
public and private is one of the most interesting and also one 
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of the most important questions in the whole range of political 
science. It is interesting because it is identified with the history 
of the human race from the very earliest ages. It is important 
because it lies at the foundation of all national prosperity. And 
interesting as it is, and important as it is, yet it is still more so 
in this country than in any other, and at this time more than at 
any other period. When we consider the want of prosperity 
over the whole land, and the shrinkage of values both real and 
personal everywhere, manufactures stopped, all enterprises sus- 
pended, labor unemployed, a scarcity of money felt by every 
class except one, any proposition which can infuse life and 
activity in this sad condition of affairs may well be recognized 
as of the very greatest importance. 

While I am willing to admit that the sad condition of the 
country is not the result alone of our vicious monetary system, 
but brought about by many well-known causes, nevertheless it 
is the most important and controlling of all the causes. I believe 
that the rapid coinage of silver of the proper standard and the 
making of it a legal tender for all sums in payment and in ful- 
fillment of all contracts, private and public, and quickly and 
rapidly putting it into circulation, would soon have the effect 
of infusing new life and activity into the business of the entire 
country. I furthermore believe that, unless this be done and 
the resumption law of January 14, 1875, remains unrepealed, 
the business condition of the country will go on from bad to 
worse. But, on the other hand, if silver be coined as rapidly 
as it can be accomplished at the different mints of the United 
States, and be made a legal tender equal to gold, resumption 
will be effected easily and permanently, and a feeling of security 
and confidence will at once be created, which of itself would 
soon lead to a revival of business in every department. 


Senator Bogy then discussed the constitutional aspect 
of the question. 


Under our Constitution, in spite of the effort which has been 
made to change it, silver is yet a precious metal and as fully 
recognized as gold. Under its sanction it must remain a legal 
tender, and no power exists in the Federal Government nor in 
the States to prevent this from being so. The legislation of the 
Federal Government has until a very recent period always rec- 
ognized silver and gold as the metals constituting the coin of the 
nation. There are but two provisions in the Constitution of the 
United States relating to money. Section 8, article 1, says: 
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Congress shall have power . . . to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin. 


Section 10 of the same article says: 


No State shall . . . coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 


While this latter section is a restriction of the power of the 
States, it is equally a recognition of power in them to make gold 
and silver a tender, in the payment of debts. The power to coin 
was granted to Congress, but the power to say what should be a 
legal tender was reserved to the States. Nor could it be other- 
wise, in accordance with the theory of the Constitution, for the 
power to regulate and to enforce private contracts belongs to 
the States alone and, this being in the States and not in Con- 
gress, upon them necessarily was imposed the duty to prescribe 
what should be a legal tender. The Constitution restricted this 
to silver and gold; but the power was in the States nevertheless. 
In that way, and in no other way, gold and silver are made the 
metals of the Constitution, because nothing else can be made a 
legal tender by the States. 

If the Constitution had said ‘‘gold or silver’’ it would have 
been competent for the States to have made one or the other, or 
both. 

At the time that our Constitution was formed, in 1787, the 
usage of all the nations of Europe conformed to what I have 
stated. Gold and silver had become more important at that 
time than for centuries before—the New World had been dis- 
covered—the mines of South America and Mexico yielding mil- 
ons of both. No nation had an exclusive gold standard, but 
many had the exclusive silver. 

The first nation to make gold the exclusive standard was 
England in 1816. The others have done so since, and have 
blindly followed her lead. The practice of the Government has 
conformed to the letter of the Constitution without any depar- 
ture whatsoever till the act of February, 1873. Up to that time 
both metals stood exactly on the same footing. Both were legal 
tenders, and the relation between the two was fixed by law. 
This act was passed without discussion in or out of Congress. 

Up to 1853 all the silver coin was a legal tender for any 
amount, as unrestricted as gold. The legal ratio of silver to 
gold was 16 to 1. I propose in the amendment which I have 
offered to make it 1514 to 1 for reasons which I shall hereafter 
give. This ratio caused the exportation of silver from this coun- 
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try to France, where the relative value was 1514 to 1. To rem- 
edy this the act of 1853 was passed, which reduced the half 
dollar and smaller pieces to the condition of token coins by a 
depreciation of a little less than 8 per cent. The old standard 
dollar of 1792 (the same intended to be reinstated by this bill) 
remained the same, but was practically suppressed, because no 
longer coined at the mint; yet there was no law preventing the 
coinage. 

Silver of all denominations coined previously remained a 
legal tender. That is, the old standard dollar, the old half dol- 
lars, and the old quarters, coined prior to 1853, remained legal 
tenders, and so continued till the acts of February 12, 1873, 
which constituted the gold dollar piece the unit of value and 
restricted the legal tender of silver to $5. It was then, and not 
before, that the double standard of gold and silver, which had 
existed from the very beginning of the Government, was abol- 
ished. 

I desire this point to be well understood, as I shall argue, 
later on, that the public debt, including those parts affected by 
the law regulating payment of duties and the law regulating 
sinking fund, which were passed before 1873, is payable in gold 
and in silver. To continue to pay our bonds in gold exclusively 
is a most oppressive and unjust system, calculated to increase 
the burdens of the public, and is ruinous to the people, whose 
means of payment are restricted to one metal, while at the time 
the contract was made there were two, and while it is oppressive 
upon one portion it is greatly beneficial and advantageous to 
another. 

It cannot be doubted, under the power reserved to the States 
under the tenth section of the first article of the Constitution, 
that each one can provide by law that gold and silver shall be a 
legal tender in payment of debts within its territorial limits. If 
each State has this power all can do the same thing. This being 
so, what becomes of the Federal law which says that silver shall 
no longer be a legal tender? Can they be controlled in the 
exercise of this power? And, if they cannot, the act of 18738, 
passed without discussion in either House and by way of amend- 
ment to another bill, and the act in the Revised Statutes are un- 
constitutional. The power to coin being in the Federal Govern- 
ment gives to it great control over the action of the States. If 
no silver was coined there would be none for the States to use 
in the way of a tender. In that way it has great power and 
control over this question. By the eighth section of the first 
article power is given to Congress to regulate the value of for- 
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eign coin; but, if it fails to exercise this power, cannot the States 
exercise it for themselves? 

Reflection and study have satisfied me that the positions here 
taken are correct, and that our legislation on this subject is 
and has been unconstitutional. Congress cannot say that gold 
alone shall be a legal tender as between private individuals. 

In 1791 Hamilton, being then Secretary of the Treasury, 
made a very elaborate report to Congress on the subject of a 
mint, and, like everything else from this remarkable man, it is 
very able. The question of the double standard was examined. 
He says: 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the 
quantity of the circulating medium of the world, and is liable to all the 
objections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the 
evils of a scanty circulation. 


Jefferson was one of his colleagues in the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington. This report was sent to him. He returned it, and wrote 
as follows: 


I return you the report of the mint. I concur with you that the unit 
must stand upon both metals. 


This was recognizing what really was the settled policy of 
mankind in all ages, in all countries, and particularly at that 
period, and which continued to be our policy until 1873. 

It is believed by statisticans that the quantity of gold and 
silver in the world is about equally divided, and the total quan- 
tity, according to Dr. H. R. Linderman, director of the mint, is 
from ten to twelve thousand millions. 

The power of money is in the inverse proportion to its quan- 
tity. Where it is abundant interest is low, and where scarce it 
is higher; and those nations to-day (excepting our own) who 
are in favor of the single standard of gold are so because it is 
to their interest, being the creditor nations. 

It is supposed that the public debt of all the different na- 
tionalities amounts to about $20,000,000,000, and one half or 
perhaps more of this is held by England and Germany, and of 
this amount we unfortunately owe a large portion. If these two 
creditor nations can in any way appreciate the value of gold by 
demonetizing silver is it not their interest to do so? Would not 
their wealth thereby be greatly increased? England saw this 
as early as 1816. Although yet in the condition of bank sus- 
pension it was already buying the bonds of all the states of 
Europe that were being resuscitated from the prostrate condition 
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in which they had been during the Napoleonic wars. The 
Rothschilds established themselves in London; the Baring 
Brothers, and other great banking houses, became the buyers 
of the bonds thrown then on the market, thick as the leaves of 
Vallombrosa. Germany at that time had an immense amount 
of silver coin and retained it until a very recent day. But 
recently, intoxicated by its victories over the French people, 
and no doubt greatly influenced by English diplomacy, it also 
established the single standard. But, however wise it may have 
been for her as a creditor nation to do this, the attempt has been 
expensive indeed. From being in a flourishing and prosperous 
condition the act of demonetization has brought her to a condi- 
tion of widespread bankruptcy, and now it is reported that this 
subject will be reconsidered and that she will go back to the 
double standard. The great mass of her people are not bond- 
holders, and it is ruinous to them to demonetize three hundred 
and fifty millions of silver coin. 

It was believed the nations having the double standard would 
buy this silver. But the statesmen of France saw this and at 
once a union was formed with Belgium and Italy to refuse to 
buy this old coin. The result has been that silver has depreci- 
ated greatly and German coin has found no market. Silver 
to-day is quoted low. While there are several reasons for this, 
the most important is the fact of the large quantity withdrawn 
from the channels of trade as money and thrown on the market 
as bullion. 

I will read from the report made by Dr. Linderman in 
1873-74: 


The gradual adoption of the gold standard, and consequent demonetiza- 
tion of silver, will, of course, be followed by an increase in the value of 
gold, or, what is the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles meas- 
ured by it. 


Apply this idea to the two classes contending in this world, 
the rich and the poor, the capitalist and the laboring man, and 
judge what will be the result if you have only one standard. 


It is true that the mines of the world produce annually about one hun- 
dred millions of gold; but in considering this as a stock to be drawn upon 
for coinage, it must be remembered that the consumption of gold in the 
arts has largely increased during the last twenty-three years, and now ap- 
proximates to about twenty-five millions per annum. 

Countries, however wealthy and prosperous, cannot, even with the aid 
of bills of exchange, maintain an exclusively metallic currency, and the use 
of paper money as an auxiliary to and convertible into coin is more likely 
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to increase than diminish in the future. A more extensive use of subsidiary 
coin than heretofore is also probable. 


Report of 1874-75: 


The present period has been one of unparalleled activity and progress, 
and the utilization of steam and electricity in the intercourse of nations and 
the great extension of international credits have effected a complete revo- 
lution in the commerce of the world. These important changes have not, 
however, enabled the world to dispense with the precious metals as the 
common measure of value and medium of exchange. On the contrary, 
those metals remain, in that respect, the same as they were at the com- 
mencement of authentic history: the only money of universal recognition 
and unlimited acceptance. 


Report for year ending June 30, 1875: 


The principal money markets of the world have been occasionally dis- 
turbed during the last three years, and the margin of the exchanges has 
been such as to afford a wide field for speculation. In seeking for the 
causes of these disturbances, it would appear, at first glance, that the sup- 
ply of gold is unequal to the legitimate demands of the rapidly increasing 
commerce of the world. A careful examination of the subject, however, 
will show that the monetary troubles have not been caused by insufficient 
supplies of gold, but by its having been withheld in large sums from cir- 
culation, and the diminished use of silver as money. 

The question of returning to a specie basis is receiving general and 
earnest consideration, and certain well-settled principles and facts in con- 
nection with the subject of money and the monetary system of this coun- 
try may with propriety be briefly referred to. 

A money standard subject to as little variation as possible, and by 
which values may be computed, exchanges effected, and contracts fulfilled 
with uniformity and equity, has long been regarded as a necessity by 
every well-regulated government. 

The experience of nations has proved the precious metals, and particu- 
larly gold, to be the least variable as a monetary standard and the best 
adapted for a circulating medium of all knewn substances; their peculiar 
properties, and particularly those of easy manipulation and resistance to 
the elements and agencies which either destroy or injuriously affect other 
metals and substances, rendering them eminently adapted for this service. 

No material or substance not of intrinsic value, and comparatively im- 
perishable, is suitable for a circulating medium and permanent standard 
of value. The value of the precious metals depends, as in the case of all 
other commodities, on certain inherent qualities and the cost of production. 
By value is meant the rate in the legal money-terms of a nation or gov- 
ernment at which labor and property of all kinds are exchanged one for 
another. A given weight of gold or silver, unlike all other things, has a 
fixed value by law in the legal money-terms of all countries, and this pecu- 
liarity contributes greatly to maintain uniformity in their value. 

The units of the money of account of all countries associated in modern 
civilization were originally based on or declared by law to be represented 
by a certain weight of pure metal.in the form of coins, and the latter made 
a legal tender without limit. 
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The quantity of pure metal representing the ideal unit of the money 
of account, once being fixed by law, becomes the basis of exchange and 
measure of contracts, and its steady maintenance has always been regarded 
by the most enlightened statesmen and eminent writers on finance as an im- 
perative duty of governments. 

The precious metals being the real basis of all well-regulated money 
systems, no one commercial country can even temporarily depart from such 
without subjecting itself to serious evils. 


Without dwelling at any greater length on the reports of Dr. 
Linderman it would appear that, although he does not recom- 
mend the double standard, his arguments tend to prove its abso- 
lute necessity. 

All the obligations of the Government issued prior and up 
to 1873, payable in coin, can be paid in silver as well as in gold. 
The act of March 18, 1869, recognizes in words silver as well as 
gold. I have no doubt the act was drawn by my distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], for he was at that time, as 
he is now, the able head of the Committee on Finance, and I 
would suppose naturally that he drew this act himself. 

This act shows that at the time the minds of those Senators 
who voted for it understood the obligation to be payable in 
silver as well as with gold; and, if my friend from Ohio drew it, 
he himself thereby admitted that we could discharge our obliga- 
tions with silver as well as with gold. There is no room to 
escape; the conclusion is inevitable. 

If we look at all those acts from the first to the last we will 
find they all provide for payment in coin. Since 1873, however, 
we have made our bonds payable in gold. 

It is proper to notice an argument which is advanced to 
refute the position that our bonds, being payable in coin, can 
be paid with silver. It is said by the act of 1853 silver was 
demonetized and was no longer a legal tender; and therefore in 
1862 and the years following, when we obligated ourselves to 
pay coin, we could not have meant silver, it being demonetized 
and no longer a coin recognized by law. But the fact is not so. 
The act of 1853 did not in the least demonetize silver. It only 
provided for the issue of a subsidiary coin of a lower value, so 
as to prevent its exportation abroad. That subsidiary coin was 
only made a legal tender to the amount of $5. The old silver 
dollar and halves and quarters remained good legal tenders, 
and, with gold, constituted the legal coin of the nation. 

Up to 1873 it does not appear that any one in this country 
ever advanced the idea that it was competent for Congress to 
demonetize silver. The law of 1873 was surreptitiously inter- 
jected into a bill pending at that time before the Senate in re- 
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lation to the mint. The effect of this amendment, apparently so 
small, has been most disastrous to the prosperity of this country. 
Gold has been at a high premium from that day to this. 

Now, after all this, can we retrace our steps and make silver 
coin a legal tender, as the letter of the Constitution undoubtedly 
provides? Would it be wise to introduce the double standard 
coin as a part of our monetary system? If it is to be understood 
by a double standard that there would be two measures of value 
I would deplore its introduction; but this is not so. There 
would be but one measure. It would not be gold nor silver, but 
it would be the two; these two composing the coin of the nation. 

The relative value of the two becomes of very great impor- 
tance. We had it once at 16 for 1. It had been 15 to 1 before, 
which was an error. To remedy this it was fixed at 16 to 1, 
which, from what we can now see, we think was also an error. 
It should have been 151% to 1. 

This is an international commercial question. England, Ger- 
many, and France, the great commercial nations of Europe, 
have fixed the relation at 1514 to 1. That being so, we cannot 
err at fixing it ourselves at the same ratio. As to the Asiatic 
trade and that of the Indies, different conditions exist, which 
do not apply to the European nations. And, as it has been fixed 
at 1514 to 1 in Europe, I would fix it at that for this country. 
It is true that there is at times a slight variation in the commer- 
cial value of the two metals. Sometimes gold is slightly up and 
sometimes it is silver, but the difference has been so little for two 
hundred years as to amount to nothing of importance. 

It is said that, the production of silver being on the increase, 
if we make it a legal tender, the danger is that in a short time 
there will be a great glut of it in this country. To this I answer 
that the amount we produce of both is about equal, being about 
$40,000,000 of each. While the total production of gold is 
greater than that of silver, it is diminishing, while the other is 
increasing. In the future perhaps gold will diminish yet more 
rapidly, and silver is likely to increase. We have 40,000,000 
of people. If the silver coinage could be increased to the amount 
of $400,000,000 it would give a circulation of only $10 per head. 
The Senator from Ohio stated the other day that to pay our 
debt with it would be a violation of public faith and would 
impair our credit. While I would not wantonly injure our 
credit, yet I am not willing to allow our ereditors to be the 
exclusive judges. There are always two parties to all contracts, 
and if we did not promise gold our ereditors have no right to 
construe the contract so as to make it so. 
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It is again said that if we make silver the standard gold will 
go from this country, and in a very short time we will have 
nothing but silver. That may be true. And it may be true, also, 
that it might be well to demonetize gold, as has been done in 
Holland, and make this the great silver nation of the world. 
We have no new fields where gold can be obtained, but many 
new ones of silver are being discovered every day. We have 
reason to believe that the deposits of silver in our country are 
vast and inexhaustible. With the limited gold supply and the 
large demand that exists now and must continue to exist here- 
after, and for years to come, I do not see how we can continue 
to pay our obligations in gold. We lost by exportation $25,- 
000,000 last year, and from all I can learn the amount will be 
larger this year. And at this rate how long will the amount we 
have be able to supply this demand? Im six years it will be 
exhausted. 

There is no one so blind as not to see that the present ten- 
dency is to centralization of capital and concentration in large 
cities. This is effected at the expense of the great mass of man- 
kind. It seems to me the part of wisdom and true statesmanship 
is to prevent the unnatural concentration of wealth in the few 
at the expense of the many. 

I have heard many superficial arguments advanced by per- 
sons who have thought but very little on this subject against the 
use of silver as coin. I am yet to hear the first good solid reason 
in opposition to it. We have blindly followed the lead of Eng- 
land, and have sacrificed the interests of the debtor class to the 
other and wealthier class. We have, in my opinion, at this time 
the finest opportunity ever presented to a nation to establish a 
system of our own, based not alone upon silver, but upon both 
metals. The day is not far distant when every nation, including 
England, will have to go back to the silver and gold standard. 
It must be so. The gold production is not increasing in propor- 
ticn with the expansion and augmentation of commerce. Hence 
the necessity in all commercial nations to issue a large quantity 
of paper money as a substitute. It would be better and wiser 
to introduce a larger portion of silver and less of paper money. 

As I view this question it is not one between silver and gold, 
but between gold and paper, and this paper not convertible; 
for with a scarcity of coin you will not be able to redeem the 
vast amount of paper which the necessities of mankind and of 
commerce require. The only way to make paper answer the 
purposes for which it is designed is to increase the means of its 
redemption by increasing the coin, and this can be done only 
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by making silver a legal tender. To return to a metallic cur- 
rency, or to a currency convertible into metal as we are trying 
to do, while we reduce the precious metals by one half, strikes 
me indeed as being most absurd. Let the nation rather stand 
by its silver coinage as the ally and the friend and the coworker 
of its gold, and in that way make of the two an impregnable 
money structure on which we may again build a new prosperity 
unequaled in the history of the past. 


On April 24 John P. Jones [Nev.] spoke upon the 
bill. This speech occupied two days, and, with the ample 
statistical tables which accompanied it, and were rele- 
gated to the printed account in the Congressional Record, 
it furnished a comprehensive economic treatise, not only 
on the special subject of the demonetization of silver, but 
also upon the entire question of money. 


‘Tae CRIME oF 773’ 
SENATOR JONES 


The act of February 12, 1873, which, under the guise of 
regulating the mints of the United States, practically abolished 
one of the precious metals, was a grave wrong; a wrong com- 
mitted no doubt unwittingly, yet no less certainly, in the interest 
of a few plutocrats in England and in Germany and as eer- 
tainly in the interest of the entire pagan and barbarian world; 
a wrong upon the people of the United States and of the whole 
civilized globe; a wrong upon industry, upon the natural ten- 
dency of wealth toward equalization, upon the liberties of peo- 
ples which are born out of the effects of such equalization of 
wealth, upon every aspiration of man which depends for its 
realization upon the development of those liberties. 

The act alluded to practically abolished one of the precious 
metals as money, the one chiefly produced in this country, the 
one chiefly consumed in the semi-civilized countries of Asia, 
and the one which at the date of its abolition and under the time- 
honored laws that previously prevailed was becoming, as it has 
since become, the more available metal of the two in which to 
transact exchanges and liquidate debt. 


RATIO OF GOLD TO SILVER 


Under the act of April 2, 1792, both silver and gold coins— 
dollars or their multiples—were made a legal tender in this 
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country for the payment of debts to any amount, at the rate of 
15 in weight of silver to 1 of gold. This codrdination of silver 
and gold is called the double standard. A similar arrangement 
existed in the other countries of the civilized world; the relation 
fixed by law in those countries being either 1514 or 16 tol. A 
few countries had a single silver standard, but no country, until 
1816, had a single gold standard. In this country, up to 1853, 
the owner of either gold or silver bullion had the right, if the 
Government chose to coin any money at all, to have his bullion 
coined free of charge; and once coined it became a legal tender 
to any amount for the payment of debts, whether the bullion was 
of gold or silver. 

From 1792 until the effects of the discovery of the Russian, 
the American, and the Australian gold mines were felt—gold 
was produced in deficit; and by reason of this fact silver, at the 
legal rate of 15 to 1, was the cheaper metal in which debts could 
be discharged. Accordingly, silver was used for this purpose 
in this country to the exclusion of gold, the debtor being at 
liberty to tender either metal he thought proper. By the act of 
June 28, 1834, this relation was changed to 16.00215 for 1, and 
by that of January 18, 1837, to 15.98837 for 1, in both cases 
substantially 16 for 1, at which figure it stood up to February 
12,1873. 

When the great Russian mines threw their auriferous prod- 
ucts upon the markets gold became the cheaper metal at the 
legal relation of, then, substantially 16 for 1; and our silver 
legal-tender dollar disappeared from circulation. Nevertheless 
this coin was not abolished, and the privilege of free coinage 
and the right to tender the silver dollar for debt remained the 
same as before. The pivotal point of this event was the period 
of depression which followed the panic of 1837. About the 
period of 1863-73 another great change in the relative produc- 
tion of the metals occurred, and gold instead of silver was pro- 
duced inadequately. This occurrence began to operate about the 
year 1865, when the world’s product of gold had attained its 
maximum. However, this change does not appear to have been 
felt until some few years afterward, when its influence upon 
the relative value of the metals was greatly intensified by the 
threatened demonetization of silver by the German Empire and 
its partial actual demonetization by other European states. In 
1865 the relation of gold to silver in the London market was 1 
to 15.33; in 1872 it was 1 to 15.63. This is considered the 
pivotal point of the change, because the legal relation of gold 
and silver in most of the countries of Europe was 15.50. In 
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1874 the London quotation rose to 16.15, and at the present 
moment it is about 17.60, a relation which shows that the value 
of gold to silver is about 10 per cent. above that fixed by our law 
of 1792, as amended by the acts of 1834 and 1837. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


The double standard, or the legal establishment of a fixed 
relation between silver and gold at the calculated center of 
their mutual oscillations, is not the unnatural and one-sided 
measure which some recent writers have supposed it, but the 
fulcrum of a just balance whose scales are alternately depressed. 
Both gold and silver are indispensable, and needed for the coins 
of the world—gold for large payments, silver for large and small 
ones; and it will be found that in great commercial countries 
both gold and silver are needed. Outside of the great bulk of 
mankind who use either one or both of those metals for money, 
there is a small number on the one side who are too poor even 
to use silver, and a small number on the other who are too rich 
even to use gold. The very poor employ copper; the very rich 
paper notes and checks. In both of these cases the substitutes 
for gold or silver are not real money, but representatives. Cop- 
per coins are never of full weight, and are called tokens; paper 
instruments are intrinsically worthless, and are merely promises, 
direct or remote, to pay money of gold or silver. To the mass 
of mankind gold and silver are both indispensable for the pur- 
pose of exchange, and these two metals constitute the money of 
the world. 

Were their quantitative relation unknown or changing al- 
ways in one direction—for example, was silver always becoming 
cheaper or gold dearer—a double standard would prove incon- 
venient. But such is not the fact. The relation of these metals 
to one another for many centuries has been very constant, the 
pivotal point being 1514, and the oscillations—until within the 
past year, and chiefly in consequence of the demonetization of 
silver in Germany—quite inconsiderable. This constancy of 
relation is due to the stock of precious metals already in the 
world, to the proportion of gold to silver needed for the world’s 
convenience, to the vicissitudes of production, to the occurrence 
of gold and silver in the same ore matrices, and to other physical 
circumstances which will be adverted to hereafter. 

In case no such amendments had been made to the bill now 
before the Senate, as have been offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, it was my intention to offer a simple amendment to 
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restore the double standard of the United States, and to base 
its system of money upon the money of the world, upon which 
it is now not based. To accomplish this object it was suggested 
that I might, with, perhaps, greater assurance of success, at- 
tempt it by the same indirection which practically destroyed the 
double standard. But the wrong which has been done can never 
be fully undone by indirection. The undoing must be as open 
and explicit as the doing was indirect and implied. 

I will summarize in the beginning of my speech what I 
propose to say on this subject. 

First. I propose to set forth the function and nature of 
money, the various substances which have been used for money, 
and the characteristics which during fifty centuries of trials 
have induced the precious metals as a duality to be always re- 
sorted to for this purpose throughout the world. 

Second. I propose to show that the use of money and the 
preference of the precious metals for money were both natural 
and voluntary acts, not due to law or edict, and that, therefore, 
money is of right, and ought to be, free and untrammeled by 
any regulations except of a kind specified. 

Third. I propose to trace the stock of the precious metals 
in the world from the earliest period for which we have au- 
thentie data, to show its mutations down to the present time, and 
the political, industrial, and social phenomena which accom- 
panied those mutations. From this review I expect to be able 
to show that the world’s stock of specie, which is now of great 
magnitude, consists nearly one half of silver; that any diminu- 
tion or disuse of such stock, whether resulting from failure of 
the mines or arbitrary legislation, is fraught with the greatest 
disasters which can befall society; and that, therefore, the two 
measures to which our country is committed by existing laws, 
viz.: resumption in specie, combined with demonetization of 
silver, are likely, if attempted to be enforced, to end in distress 
and defeat. 

Fourth. Therefore one of these measures will have to be 
abandoned, and that one is the demonetization of silver. In 
other words, we shall have to restore the double standard of gold 
and silver which existed from 1792 to 1873. 

Fifth. I next review the relative value of gold and silver 
from the earliest times to the present, and show how constant 
that relation has been, particularly since the discovery of 
America and the opening of the East India and China trades, 
since which time and up to 1873 it scarcely varied from its 
pivotal point of 1514 to 1. The sources of this long-continued 
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constancy of relation are then examined, and in their nature is 
found strong assurance that the relation will continue to be 
constant in the future. 

Sixth. The principal and almost only cause of aberration in 
this relation is found to be the various edicts or enactments 
which in various countries and at various times have interfered 
with the freedom of money. Prominent among these were the 
demonetization of silver in England in 1816, the monetary treaty 
of the five powers in 1865, the demonetization act of the United 
States in 1873, and the pending measures of the German goy- 
ernment. These various measures are adverted to and con- 
demned as mischievous interferences with trade. 

Seventh. The impracticability of abolishing the double 
standard is greatly strengthened by reference to the annual sup- 
plies of gold and silver separately since the beginning of the 
present century. From this reference it appears that the sup- 
plies of gold to the world have fluctuated between $5,000,000 
and $182,000,000 per annum; that the supply has been diminish- 
ing since 1852, and that it is at the present time insufficient to 
meet the demands of the world for that metal for use in the arts 
and to keep good the wear and loss of coin. On the other hand, 
the annual supplies of silver have always been steady, and are 
now but little above the average. Moreover, it is shown that 
gold is essentially a British product, while silver is essentially 
American. 

Eighth. I then propose to show the impossibility of resum- 
ing specie payments in gold, the disadvantages and danger of 
attempting to demonetize silver, the impracticability of demo- 
netizing it permanently, and to discuss the various objections 
that have been urged against remonetization. 

Ninth. I shall also endeavor to show that the effect of re- 
monetizing silver, or rehabilitating the double standard, will be 
to equalize more nearly the values of the metals, so as to restore 
or tend to restore the relation that has hitherto, up to within a 
late date, existed between them for three centuries, and to afford 
a great impetus to the industrial and commercial prosperity of 
this country. 

Tenth. I shall next endeavor to show that both gold and 
silver together at a relation fixed by law is the constitutional 
money of this country, and that all acts of legislation intended 
to subvert this institution are illegal and void. 

Eleventh, and finally. I will quote the authority of the most 
eminent legislators and publicists in favor of the double 
standard. 
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For the support of these propositions the reader is 
referred to the speech of Senator Jones given on page 
67 of the Appendix to the Congressional Record, session 
of 1875-6. 


Senator Jones said in conclusion: 


I have done. For the patience and attention with which 
Senators have listened to an exposition unusually lengthy and 
somewhat tedious I thank them, and can only plead the tran- 
scendent importance of the subject. 

There is yet time to undo the work of 1873, to correct the 
grave blunder perpetrated by the mint act of that year, in in- 
terdicting the American silver dollar and substituting the single 
standard of gold for the money of the Constitution. The dis- 
astrous effects which, in my opinion, are bound to flow from this 
attenuation of the standard and the basis of prices and credit 
are not yet felt because of the existing suspension of specie pay- 
ments; but so soon as specie payments are resumed—if indeed 
they can ever be resumed without the restoration and codrdina- 
tion of silver in the standard—will the bad effects of this legis- 
lation develop themselves and make their mark upon the affairs 
of the country. It may then be too late to reform. 

The present is therefore the acceptable time to undo the un- 
witting and inconsiderate work of 1873, and to render our legis- 
lation upon the subject of money consistent with the physical 
facts concerning the stock and supply of the precious metals 
throughout the world and conformable to the Constitution of 
the country. 

We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action upon this sub- 
ject. Not only do reason, justice, and authority unite in urging 
us to retrace our steps, but the organic law commands us to do 
so, and the presence of peril enjoins what the law commands. 
By idly interfering with the standard of the country Congress 
has led the nation away from the realms of prosperity and 
thrust it beyond the boundaries of safety. To refuse to replace 
it upon former vantage ground would be to incur a responsibility 
and deserve a reproach greater than that which men have ever 
before felt themselves able to bear. 


Senator Sherman replied to the criticisms made by 
Senator Jones in regard to the act of 1873. 


I wish to correct a misapprehension into which the Senator 
fell in regard to the terms of the act of 1873. Perhaps there is 
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no law on the statute book that received more thorough consid- 
eration. That act was first introduced from the Treasury De- 
partment in January, I think, 1870, more than three years be- 
fore it passed. It was discussed at some length in the Senate; 
was then printed and sent all over the country to every person 
who was familiar with the subject, especially to California, to 
Nevada, the mint at Philadelphia, and largely to Europe; and it 
was thoroughly examined. It came back, and in the following 
session, that is, the session of 1870 and 1871, it passed the 
Senate of the United States. Subsequently the bill failed in 
the House for want of time in that Congress. At the next 
sessicn, however, it was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was there discussed, and finally passed the House of 
Representatives and came to the Senate, the same bill in effect 
that had previously passed the Senate of the United States. In 
the Senate it was again examined, rediscussed, considered, and 
passed. So that this bill really was pending in Congress nearly 
four years, and it was discussed in every stage of its progress. 
It was examined by experts not only in this country, but in 
Europe. It was prepared at the Treasury Department, and 
largely prepared by Mr. Patterson, of Philadelphia, who is now, 
probably, the most eminent authority in this country on the 
subject, and by Dr. Linderman, and others. It was submitted 
to all classes, and especially to persons living in California and 
other parts of the country interested in the production of gold 
and silver. 

There is another thing to which I wish to call attention. The 
act of 1873 did not make any essential change in the then exist- 
ing law. The only change of importance in the previous law 
made by the act of 1873 was made at the request of the interests 
in California. That is, the trade-dollar was introduced as a 
mercantile dollar to enable them to send in a convenient form 
the production of silver in this country to China. 

My honorable friend from Nevada in his long and carefully 
prepared speech has gone upon the idea that the act of 1873 
in some way demonetized silver. What I have stated shows that 
it did not in the slightest degree demonetize silver. My friend 
from Missouri [Mr. Bogy] was perfectly correct in saying that 
so far as the silver coins were concerned the act of 1873 did not 
have the slightest effect upon them. But, on the other hand, 
the act of 1853 did adopt the system of what is called a sub- 
sidiary coinage of silver; that is, it made the coinage of silver 
subsidiary to gold. It provided for a gold coinage, and made 
the silver coinage of fifty-cent pieces, twenty-five-cent pieces, 
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ten-cent pieces, etc., called subsidiary coins, and demonetized 
those by reducing them to about 6 per cent. below the legal 
relative value of sixteen to one; and if there is any law to com- 
plain of on the statute books of the United States it is the law 
of 1853, in that respect. 

SENATOR Bogy.—That did not demonetize silver, nor did the 
act of 1873. 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—But there is another thing to be remem- 
bered. The right to coin the silver dollar, which is now pro- 
posed to be authorized again, has always existed in this coun- 
try, has never been taken away. It is the legal dollar to-day, and 
the silver dollars that are now outstanding, if there are any, and 
I suppose there are not many, are a legal tender for all amounts. 
The act of 1873 simply leaves the old dollar where the law of 
1853 left it. It says nothing about it. 

JoHN A. Logan [Ill.]|—What was the effect of this act? 
The very moment you deprived the Government of the United 
States of the right of coining the silver dollar, which was a legal 
tender for all amounts, it being in value more than the gold 
dollar, the effect was that every silver dollar was bought up at 
once and smelted or put into the pot. As soon as those dollars 
went out of use the effect of that statute was just the same as 
if it had declared that the silver dollar should not be a legal 
tender for any amount whatever. 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—It has been suggested by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Jones] and perhaps by others that the pur- 
pose of this law was to take away from the debtor some advan- 
tage of paying in silver rather than in gold. That would be 
clearly a foolish idea, because at the time the law was passed 
silver was worth more than gold, and therefore it could not 
have been passed with any idea of depriving the debtor of a 
right which he would not have exercised in the then condition 
of affairs. 

GENERAL Logan.—The point I was intending to get at was 
this: Inasmuch as the country and the people have been de- 
prived of the right to pay in silver eoin by an act denying the 
right to coin the silver dollar, it being a legal tender at that 
time for all amounts, the country will expect that when you 
restore that silver dollar you let it be a legal tender for all 
amounts just as it was up to 1873; and it is just and proper 
that it should. When you restore the silver dollar in this coun- 
try and give it a place and say its place shall only be for $20, 
you deprive the people of this country of a right which they 
enjoyed from 1792 to 1873 and a right of which they have been 
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deprived in a manner that they know not how. If the silver dol- 
lar was a good legal tender in 1873, it ought to be a good legal 
tender to-day for all amounts, in my judgment. This bill as re- 
ported limits the legal-tender quality to $20. So far as I am 
concerned—and I speak for myself alone—lI will vote to strike 
out the twenty-dollar limit and let the dollar stand as a legal 
tender, as it did up to 1878, for all amounts. 


On June 8 Justin S. Morrill [Vt.] spoke against the 
bill in its present form as postponing the day of resum- 
ing specie payments, and leading away from the gold 
standard, with the consequent evils of repudiation of our 
national obligations, depreciation of the currency, ete. 
Upon the latter point he spoke as follows: 


Silver is urged to the front because it is now more abundant 
and consequently cheaper than gold. So is copper, so is iron, 
the ancient currency of Sparta, but our country is not yet ready 
to adopt any metallic standard of money merely because of its 
abundance. A genuine standard of money best maintains as- 
cendaney by its real value and known stability, of which silver 
has lost much of the former and can no longer claim the latter. 

It is undesirable to place our money in actual use in such a 
condition as to bear no harmonious relations with that of other 
nations to which we are bound by the strong ligaments of a 
large as well as of a constantly increasing commercial inter- 
course. Our trade silver dollar should satisfy those engaged in 
commerce with the oriental world, without an extraordinary at- 
tempt to hamper that of vastly greater magnitude where gold is 
indispensable. 

Nor will it be wise to degrade our own people to the level of 
inferior races whose rewards of labor are solely computed in 
silver, whose genius develops neither agriculture nor manufac- 
tures, and whose feeble ambition is unequal to the grasp of 
commerce. At a season when business of every kind is greatly 
depressed here and throughout the civilized world, when capital 
is seeking a bomb-proof shelter from all ventures, distrusting 
all enterprises, setting nobody at work, and afraid of the public 
faith of towns, cities, States, and even of nations, it would be 
extremely unfortunate for us to initiate a policy which may 
have no other goal than the threatened payment of a large por- 
tion of the public debt, not in gold but in either gold or silver, 
as we shall find most for our interest. Now the scheme em- 
braces only United States notes, but these cannot be properly 
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held less sacred than any other description of the public debt; 
and some of those who now most conspicuously favor this 
scheme do not conceal their earnest desire for its adoption with- 
out any reservation whatever. 

By the argument of my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, and the statistical tables appended to his speech, 
it would appear that he regards the circulation of silver as the 
great panacea for failures in business, for fires, divorces, homi- 
cides, suicides, and other crimes. I respectfully suggest that this 
may be advertising rather more than any certificates of cure 
will be likely to support; and the fact that paper has been the 
only currency in circulation for the last fifteen years seems 
to have been overlooked. 

No one could hail with more delight than myself any plan by 
which our public burdens could be honestly diminished, but no 
plan of using depreciated silver as the instrument of such a 
diminution at the expense of the slightest stain upon our honor 
and good faith ought to receive any countenance from the Amer- 
ican Congress. We have invited the world to look at us upon 
our centennial anniversary, and shall we ask the vast crowd that 
comes at our bidding to make a note of the art and skill with 
which it has been proposed to scale a part of the public debt by 
the issue of a cheaper legal tender? A double standard might 
offer too great temptation—buying in one and paying in the 
other, as our visitors would think—for double dealing. The 
public credit is sensitive to the shghtest touch of the law-making 
power, and we cannot afford to give a hint to all the holders of 
our public securities that, if they would save 10 or 15 per cent. 
of their investments, now is the time to unload. No greater 
financial disaster could befall all parts of our country than a 
panic arising from even a remote threat of paying off any por- 
tion of the public debt in silver. This bill, to be sure, only goes 
now to the extent of making it a legal tender for all dues to 
the Government, except customs, and to the extent of $20 be- 
tween individuals; but the arguments brought forth in support 
of the step would justify the major proposition of removing all 
restrictions, its main spokesmen proclaim it, and the policy once 
begun, as it is here proposed, would not be likely to leave the 
Government any other sufficient available resource. We might 
continue to pay interest in gold, unless silver should invade the 
custom-house, but when it came to the principal it would be sil- 
ver or nothing. For ten years we have been striving to obtain 
some substantial alleviation of the public burdens by the process 
of funding the public debt at a lower rate of interest, but this 
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sound policy will be ended from the moment we accept the pol- 
icy of a double legal-tender standard, and the public debt of 
the United States will no longer be fundable at 41 per cent. 
or even 5 per cent. Our credit might not perhaps be classed 
with that of the Khedive of Egypt or the Sultan of Turkey, but 
it would no longer approximate to the highest rank among ha- 
tions. 

Ready as I am to restore to circulation a legitimate share of 
silver upon almost any terms, I cannot aid in giving it a monop- 
oly of the whole field, and believe it to be my duty, as I trust 
others upon a careful examination will find it to be their duty, 
to urge some radical amendments if the bill shall be pressed to a 
final vote. To me it is of little consequence, but it is to be meas- 
ured by its possible results upon future generations. May I 
not appeal to the good sense of Senators, to their broadest 
patriotism and sober second thought, to see to it that the bill 
shall here be so shaped as to bring no reproach upon American 
statesmanship and no prejudice to the future prosperous ca- 
reer of our country? 


Newton Booth [Cal.] replied partially to Senator 
Jones. As a sound system of currency he proposed the 
““interconvertible bond.’’ 


I confess I fail to perceive the important consequences which 
were attributed by the Senator from Nevada to the omission 
to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar in 1873. If he be 
right, the Congress of the United States, like Atlas, bears the 
world on its shoulders. 

I believe I have a high appreciation of the responsibilities 
of public office, but I have always consoled myself with the re- 
flection that the mighty stream of human life and activity would 
flow on in its great channel despite any accidental mistake of 
ours. 

Why, sir, the whole silver coinage of the United States mints 
from 1821 to 1873 was less than $140,000,000. For more than 
twenty years the silver dollar had not been in use in the United 
States and was not known outside the collections of curious 
coins. To say that the value of silver and the monetary market 
throughout the world and the conditions of all values and all 
contracts was disturbed by an omission to provide for doing 
that which we had long ceased to do, may be true to that faculty, 
the imagination, which ean construct the known out of the un- 
known, but is at least doubtful to the understanding, which can 
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reason only upon facts. And, sir, if we had authorized its coin- 
age from that day to the first day of this month, the only use 
we could have put it to would have been to receive it for cus- 
toms and pay our funded debt. 

The Senator’s theory, if I correctly understand, is that em- 
braced by the amendments of the Senator from Missouri, which 
would result in the use of silver alike in place of greenbacks in 
general business, and of gold in payment of the principal and 
interest of the funded debt. The plan is not without its advan- 
tages. One is it would continue existing contracts substantially 
upon the same basis on which they were formed. This, however, 
would be destroyed if the hypothesis of the Senator from Ne- 
vada be correct that the value of silver would be enhanced by the 
new use created for it. Granting it, however, for the moment to 
the full, what is the advantage in this particular of exchanging 
one system for another at a large expense, simply for maintain- 
ing relations which will be equally maintained under the present 
system? Is it alleged that the advantage will accrue in that sil- 
ver will appreciate to the gold value? National notes can be 
made to do so with far more ease and certainty. Is it argued 
that we shall get the benefit of the double standard? The true 
philosophy of the double standard is that the two metals should 
start with a common unit of value, that their variations might 
mutually correct each other. 

To start with one thirteen degrees below the other is simply 
to adopt the lower standard and to abandon the only benefit— 
mutual corrections—which is claimed for the double standard. 
It is not the ‘‘double standard’’ in any proper sense where all 
offices of both must from the nature of things be performed by 
one. 

Let us examine for a few moments the theory of substituting 
silver for gold in the payment of the principal and interest of 
the funded debt. If we have a right to do this, it is purely 
technical. At the time when we agreed by law to pay principal 
and interest in coin gold was cheaper than the silver which it is 
now proposed to pay, and that was the reason of our election 
to pay in gold. At that time the silver dollar which we now pro- 
pose to pay had no existence in fact; it was only a legal possi- 
bility, a very ‘‘barren ideality,’’ for it had passed out of memory 
and did not enter into the imagination; it was as obsolete then 
in fact as it is now in law. The revenues which were set apart 
for the payment of this debt were collected in gold, for there 
was no silver with which to pay them, and no one contemplated 
there would be any. The silver dollar was not so much elim- 
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inated from the law as it dropped out of it. What shall we gain 
now by availing ourselves of a technical legal right to pay in sil- 
ver that which we elected to pay in gold when it was our interest 
to do so, and which election has determined the market value of 
our bonds at home and abroad, the price at which they are 
bought and sold? 

We shall scale down our funded debt 13 per cent., say $200,- 
000,000. But, if the argument be correct, that the use of silver 
for all purposes of money will bring its value on the basis of the 
proposed coinage to that of gold, then shall we take nothing by 
our device, for Banquo we shall have filed our mind.* 

What shall we lose? We shall lose the high estimation of 
publie opinion, which is the world’s conscience. We shall lose 
that fine sense of honor which is the soul of credit, and which it 
is even more profitable to the debtor to observe than to the 
creditor to exact. In the distinction between a moral obligation 
and a legal right we shall place ourselves upon the lower plane. 

A nation that owes vast sums, and whose policy it is to use 
its credit at the lowest rate of interest, cannot afford even to 
seem to seek a temporary advantage by availing itself of a tech- 
nical right. 

By keeping upon the high plane of moral obligation, by 
maintaining our credit to a nice sense of honor in the forum of 
the conscience of the public opinion of mankind, we shall not 
only honor ourselves and our institutions, but we shall receive a 
temporal reward far exceeding any the tempter can offer. By so 
doing we shall be able to convert our funded debt into a security 
(and there is a world of meaning in the word security; it does 
not mean insecurity), into a security bearing an interest of 3 per 
cent. per annum. If we begin to palter in a double sense, and 
keep the word of promise to the ear only, we shall lose the op- 
portunity to save quadruple our questionable gains. 

Something has been said of the Shylock spirit of the creditor 
which exacts the pound of flesh. The phrase is somewhat musty. 
It is to be remembered that the heroism of Antonio is shown in 
his willingness to submit to the penalty of his bond as he under- 
stood it as well as the rapacity of Shylock in exacting it; and 
it is only an evidence of a sad tendency in human nature that 
the rapacity is immortalized, the heroism is forgot. If Antonio 
had promised to pay ducats—elected to pay gold ducats when 
that was his rightful advantage, afterward sought to discharge 
the debt in silver when he found a profit therein, the world’s 
verdict in the case of Shylock vs. Antonio would have been dif- 

1¢¢FHor Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind.’’—Macbeth, iii, 1. 
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ferent; Portia’s legal quibble as amicus curie1 would hardly 
have been justified, her divine appeal for mercy sadly out of 
place. 

Sir, there is one rule of morals which can seldom mislead: 
in a doubtful question which involves your own interest give 
the doubt against yourself. The nation which observes this 
rule will find its reward exceeding great in this world as cer- 
tainly as the man who does will in the world to come. 

I have reached certain conclusions. 

First. That the funded debt of the Government should be 
paid in gold. 

Second. That the ‘‘double standard”’ requires at the time of 
its adoption a common unit of value, and to avail ourselves of its 
supposed benefits we must increase the silver dollar. 

Third. That all forms of currency in use at any given time 
ought to be equivalent in value. 

Fourth. That gold by the common consent of the commer- 
cial world is the ultimate standard by which all values are meas- 
ured. 

Fifth. That some form of credit is now and always will be 
used as money in every civilized commercial country. 

Sixth. That with us we ought to use the national credit di- 
rectly in the form of national notes and not lend it to the banks 
for that purpose, and that we can and ought as a matter of wise 
policy to make national notes as good as gold. 

It is only the last proposition which I intend further to dis- 
cuss. 

I believe our funded debt can be reduced to the lowest possi- 
ble rate of interest and United States notes appreciated to the 
gold standard and maintained there by the use of an intercon- 
vertible bond the interest upon which is payable in gold. 

What would a man or a corporation do when embarrassed by 
debt? One thing, certainly: reduce the interest to the lowest 
possible rate. A nation may use its credit with greater advan- 
tage than an individual or corporation. It is perpetual, and the 
markets of the world are open to it. What species of loan will 
command the lowest rate of interest? A long loan, on account 
of its permanence as an investment, and a loan on call, by rea- 
son of its convertibility at pleasure. The national bond which 
would unite these qualities in the highest degree would be per- 
petual, but convertible at the pleasure of the holder. 

The English consol is a perpetual 3 per cent. worth 95 per 
cent. and practically as steady as gold. The difference between 

1Friend of the court. 
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3 and 5 per cent. on our national debt compounded for thirty- 
five years would pay it off. Visionary as it may appear, that is 
one effect which I believe can be accomplished by a bond per- 
petual in terms, interest payable in gold, and convertible at the 
pleasure of the holder into United States notes. 

How ean such a bond be put upon the market successfully ? 
By making greenbacks and bank notes now in circulation con- 
vertible into it, and when it advances to par in gold redeem with 
it the outstanding 6 per cents. But if it does not advance to 
par? All legislation is to some extent experimental, and this 
will cost nothing; our 5 per cent. loan was offered long before 
it was all taken. 

The great body of our circulating medium consists of green- 
backs and bank notes. In what respect is the latter superior 
to the former? I admit that our present system of free national 
banking is the best that we have ever had. Perhaps it is the best 
system of banks of issue that can be devised. It is incomparably 
better than that which made shinplasters, wild cat, red-dog, and 
blue-pup familiar and significant names for paper money; when 
a bank note caught astray over a State line was arrested as a 
trespasser; when a counterfeit detector and bank-note list were 
as indispensable to every counting house as a cash book or diary ; 
when exchange on New York could reach 10 per cent. premium 
in the Western States without an appreciable difference in the 
solvency of the banks; when a man going from Saint Louis to 
Boston would pass through as many systems of currency as 
States, and sometimes find a State system checkered with county 
lines like a schoolboy’s atlas, and his ‘‘money of account’’ in the 
morning would be of no account in the evening. Our present 
system is infinitely better, because it is based upon better credit. 
There is absolute security for the ultimate redemption of na- 
tional bank notes. Redemption of what? The notes of the 
United States. It is not the credit of the banks which makes 
their notes good and gives them uniform value wherever they 
circulate, but the credit of the Government. 

If the present system owes its superiority to the fact that it 
is based upon the Government credit, why not go one step fur- 
ther and use the Government credit directly in place of lending 
it at 1 per cent. (out of which the expenses of the Government’s 
connection with banks must be deducted) and paying 5 or 6 
per cent. 

If one-quarter the thought and attention had been given to 
improving the national currency which has been devoted to 
dovetailing into it the bank note and maintaining and reconcil- 
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ing a system artificially complicated, the greenback would have 
been at par with gold long ago. 

Very seriously, I do believe a 3 per cent. interconvertible 
gold bond would appreciate to par, carrying the greenback with 
it with reasonable rapidity and certainty; that it would eventu- 
ally take up all our bonds; that, as such a security would for 
many purposes be more valuable at home than abroad, it would 
be held in larger proportions at home than our present bonds 
are—large enough to afford an ample basis for any expansion 
of currency, if any should become necessary. 

Under such a system, if more currency were necessary, in 
place of the circumlocution of lending Government credit to 
banks, the capital which now organizes banks would take Gov- 
ernment bonds to the treasury, get notes for them, with the abso- 
lute certainty that when, for any cause, the notes came home, 
they would find the exact security left in pledge for them. Gov- 
ernment promises under all circumstances would be fulfilled to 
the letter. 

In place of accumulating gold in the treasury to redeem, en- 
hancing its value by a large sudden demand, creating an artifi- 
cial stringency of money—the treasury hoarding gold upon the 
one hand and the people hoarding currency upon the other to 
get the gold when the door of the treasury is opened—we should 
redeem the United States notes with an instrument which would 
be a draft at sight upon the treasury of the world, an open 
sesame to the universal cash box. 

What an anomaly it is: a 4 per cent. forty-year bond is 
worth par in gold throughout the civilized world; a United 
States note is worth 13 per cent. less than gold at home. This 
anomaly, in my judgment, is owing to our system of banks of 
issue. 

It is urged with plausibility that the interconvertible system 
would enable operators ‘‘for a corner’’ to retire large amounts 
of currency from circulation and create an artificial dearth. The 
objection is more seeming than real. Such operations seldom 
extend their effects beyond stock gambling. The ease with which 
the vacuum could be filled under the interconvertible system 
would greatly prevent the attempt. Every day we should know 
the exact amount added to or withdrawn from circulation; and 
this publicity would make a corner almost impossible. We 
should have a signal bureau to predict a financial storm with 
infallible accuracy. It would be more easy to create a stringency 
on the banking plan whenever we reach any system of specie 
payment by investing in British consols. But is the banking 
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system so perfect that it can discover so small a flaw as this and 
eall it fatal? Are bank notes subject to no vicissitudes? 

While human nature continues as it is, with its thirst for 
sudden riches, its spirit of speculation, its moral epidemics, its 
periods of elation and depression, we shall be subject to financial 
crises at the meeting of ingoing and outgoing tides. Even bank 
officers are not steel against human emotions or proof against 
moral epidemics, the excitements of hope and despondency of 
fear. When revulsions come, as come they will, what can banks 
do to mitigate them? The danger to banks is from all sides. 
Their depositors will be clamorous for pay, their note holders 
for gold, their debtors never so little able to assist them. They 
must contract from every quarter, add calamity to misfortune, 
and redouble the ruin which their notes redeemable in gold have 
made them powerless to withstand. In no American system of 
banking we have ever had or shall have can any bank in the 
most prosperous times redeem its obligations except by going 
into liquidation. Albert Gallatin truly said: 


The bank-note is a direct promise to pay on the part of the maker, with 
an implied promise never to ask payment on the part of the receiver. 


The interconvertible system has been called inflation. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. Under it no one can put a 
dollar in circulation without depositing security for a dollar. In 
that it resembles and has all the advantages of the national bank 
system. Under the national bank system a bank desiring more 
currency deposits United States bonds in the treasury, gets cur- 
rency, and draws interest on the bonds deposited; under the 
interconvertible system, whoever wants more currency must de- 
posit bonds just as the banker now does, but, unlike the banker, 
he would draw no interest. Whatever defects are chargeable to 
the latter system, inflation is not one of them. But, under the 
banking system, whatever profit there is on circulation is an in- 
ducement to inflation; to an unwise expansion of credit. From 
the very nature of the system of banks of issue expansion and 
contraction are periodical and ruinous. Banks only issue cur- 
rency for the sake of the profit on circulation; they will inflate 
it whenever it can be done with profit, and must contract when- 
ever their safety is menaced. They contribute alike to the ex- 
citements of speculative periods and to the depressions which 
follow. 

The idea of farming out to banks the privilege of supplying 
the people with currency is an absurdity whose enormity is only 
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concealed by custom. It is reconciled to the habits of men, not 
to their convictions. 


Senator Sherman said that the main questions at 
issue were: 


First. Shall silver coin be exchanged for United States notes 
as well as for fractional currency? And, 

Second. Is it wise to recoin the old silver dollar with a view 
to exchange it for United States notes? 
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“*DANCE TO YOUR DADDY’’ 
The dear has swallowed the silver dollar (41214 grains) and is reviving 
Cartoon by Thomas Nast in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly’’ 


The bill as reported embodies both propositions. It is purely 
a voluntary process. No one need surrender his notes for coin 
unless he wishes to do so. We do not take advantage of a public 
ereditor to force upon him silver coin, for we have given him 
the assurance of positive law that we will on the Ist day of 
January, 1879, pay all notes or demands against the United 
States in coin. We cannot, or rather public sentiment will not, 
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allow us to pay in gold coin sooner. By this bill we authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the extent of the sinking fund 
to pay silver coin to the holder of our notes in exchange for 
them if he demands it. In spite of all that has been said about 
the depreciation of silver, and of our coin being worth less than 
United States notes, we know there is an eager demand for sil- 
ver coin. The long lines of people awaiting their turn at the 
doors of your custom houses show an anxious desire to surren- 
der your promises for bright, shining coin. The instinct of the 
people, more wise than the calculations of the broker, assures 
them that hard money, real money, the result of and the repre- 
sentative of labor, is more desirable than a promise to pay 
money, and especially a promise that may be broken, changed, 
evaded, or postponed. 

By the law as it stands only fractional currency, one kind 
of paper money, is redeemable in silver coin. United States 
notes, although based upon the same promise and of the same 
or more intrinsic value than fractional currency, because a legal 
tender for all sums, are not redeemable in silver coin. There- 
fore fractional currency is this day more valuable than United 
States notes. Why? Because they can at will be converted 
into silver coin, and United States notes cannot be. The first 
effect of the issue of silver coin is to advance the value of frac- 
tional currency. In like manner this bill if it passes will ad- 
vance the value of United States notes. It will be resumption 
of specie payments in silver. It will tie our promises to pay to 
the solid basis of a metal which has always been a standard of 
value, is now, and ever will be, and which ean only vary in a 
comparatively slight degree from the more precious metal which 
is now and ever will be the highest standard of value. 

Now, sir, it is admitted that we are able to pay a portion of 
our indebtedness. What portion of our debt ought to be an- 
nually paid is purely a question of public policy and interest. 
We have heretofore paid our bonded debt; but this debt is now 
so valuable that it is worth 18 per cent. more than United States 
notes and 5 per cent. more than gold. It is therefore manifestly 
our interest to apply this fund to the payment of United States 
notes. Upon what ground of honor or interest can we refuse to 
pay this note now due while we are using large sums to pay 
bonds not due? 

Nor can we refuse to pay silver coin for our notes because it 
is depreciated compared with gold. That is a question for every 
holder of our notes. When he demands silver it is idle, yes, it 
is dishonorable, for you to say, ‘‘Oh, we will not pay you silver, 
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because it is not worth as much as our notes. Wait until 1879 
and we will pay you gold.’’ Every market woman in the land 
knows that the reason for your refusal is false. She may well 
say she will not trust to your promise to pay gold three years 
hence when you will not pay silver now when you can. 

If this subject was to be decided by considerations of public 
honor or public faith, no one would question how it would be 
decided. But I now propose to discuss it upon the basis of in- 
terest, upon the narrowest basis of commercial traffic; and by © 
this sordid view, as well as by the more exalted one of public 
honor and public faith, it is manifest that it is for the interest of 
the United States now to redeem with silver coin such portion of 
the notes of the United States as the holders thereof may choose 
to exchange for such coin. 

And, first, it is the cheapest mode in which we can pay our 
notes. One dollar of the subsidiary silver coin of the United States 
contains 385.8 grains of standard silver, worth to-day about 84 
in gold or 95 in United States notes. It needs no logic to show 
that the United States makes money by the exchange of this dol- 
lar for a United States note; and yet no injury is done to the 
holder, for the exclusive power of the United States to coin 
money has imparted to the silver in the coined dollar additional 
value which makes the holder eager to accept it for his promise 
dollar. The silver in the dollar provided for in this bill is now 
of the market value of the United States note, but it is of in- 
trinsic value, and even though the United States note may rise 
in value the silver dollar will keep pace with it. The Govern- 
ment pays its debt and yet replaces its note with a real dollar 
which takes the place of the paper dollar in circulation and does 
not have to be paid when resumption comes. 

Not only is payment in silver coin the cheapest mode of pay- 
ing our notes, but it strengthens us for full resumption in gold. 
It not only lessens the amount of notes to be maintained at par 
with gold, but it scatters among the people a large amount of 
silver coin which, without reserve or aid from the Government, 
will, from its intrinsic value, maintain itself at par with gold. 
And this quality of silver coin does not depend upon its being a 
legal tender, but upon its intrinsic value and its indispensable 
use among all classes of people for change and for the payment 
of labor and family supplies. Not less than $2.50 per inhabitant 
of silver coin of less intrinsic value than ours is maintained at 
par with gold by Great Britain, France, and Germany. The 
United States, before the war, maintained at par with gold more 
than fifty millions of the very silver coin this bill provides for, 
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No one inquired how much this silver coin cost the United States, 
but they knew it passed everywhere and was as good anywhere 
as gold coin. So now, with our increased population and busi- 
ness, it is manifest that seventy-five millions or more of this sil- 
ver coin could be maintained at par with gold after we reach the 
full gold standard, and this amount is about as much as couid be 
issued under this bill. The effect of substituting this silver 
money for that amount of paper money is obvious in appreciat- 
ing the purchasing power of the remaining mass of paper money. 
Who does not see that the reduction of the aggregate of paper 
money to three hundred millions strengthens us for the duty of 
maintaining it at par with gold? 

Sir, silver resumption is better now than gold resumption, 
for silver money will now circulate with paper money; gold will 
not. Silver money in intrinsic value is so near that of paper 
money that it will freely circulate, while gold would at once be 
hoarded. Even if silver money was of the same intrinsic value 
as gold, it ought to be put freely into circulation before gold. 
It must always be the specie of the people, and gold is not. Sil- 
ver resumption must precede gold resumption. We now but 
avail ourselves of the present depreciation of silver bullion to 
prepare the way for gold resumption. It appears almost as a 
providential dispensation to enable us to follow the path of 
safety and honor. If we did not avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity we would be blind to every instinct of a statesman and a 
patriot. 

And, sir, the substitution of silver coin for United States 
notes meets and allays the fear of ‘‘contraction’’ that has been 
the direful cause of our long delay in approaching the specie 
standard. Reason about it as you will, you cannot persuade the 
people to endure for a time the process of contraction even to 
secure the acknowledged good of a specie standard. How often 
do we hear people say they are for specie payments, but not 
through contraction? They are in favor of getting well, but do 
not like the medicine. They want to get well by natural 
processes. Well, now, the silver opportunity offers; silver can 
be substituted for paper without contraction. Both will circu- 
late together, because their market value is near each other, 
and we have the silver bullion and the sinking fund amply suffi- 
cient to sustain the process of exchange. By giving a market 
for silver we advance a domestic product, and by reducing the 
amount of paper money we approach and prepare for full re- 
sumption. The silver will circulate with the paper. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Finance thus pro- 
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vides for an immediate resumption of specie payments in silver 
coin, and thus completes the first and most difficult step of the 
problem. It neither disturbs nor deranges business, or stirs up 
the phantom of contraction. It is in exact accordance with ex- 
isting law, and leaves the silver coin, as now, a subsidiary coin, 
a legal tender only for limited amounts. 

The next question presented by this bill is, shall we return 
to our silver coinage the old silver dollar? The committee pro- 
poses the silver dollar not as a legal tender for gold contracts, 
but only as a tender for currency contracts not exceeding $20 
in any one payment. I would prefer to leave the silver dollar 
stand upon its intrinsic value as a legal tender the same as the 
smaller coin; but there is no injustice in enlarging the limit to 
$20, and but for the reasons I will state hereafter there is no 
injustice in making it a legal tender for all currency contracts. 
The silver dollar has that intrinsic value which in all periods of 
our history has made it a favorite coin not only for domestic 
uses but for exportation. It furnishes silver bullion in a shape 
and form more convenient for handling than any other form of 
coin. I fell into a common error in the debate a few days since 
in saying that this dollar had not been issued since 1853. Offi- 
cial reports show that it was issued in considerable quantities 
until it was demonetized by the coinage act of 1873. From 1870 
to 1873 there was issued in silver dollars by the United States 
$3,336,348 at par with gold, and when specie payments were 
suspended and silver circulated only in the Pacifie States and 
Territories. When the old silver dollars are issued at par with 
United States notes, a large amount of them will be taken as a 
reserve by the people to meet future needs, with or without a 
legal-tender quality. As their issue is not peremptory, and the 
aggregate cannot execed the surplus revenue or sinking fund, 
there is no danger of an overissue, while their existence among 
the people will be the best reserve when gold alone becomes the 
full standard of value. 

Every argument already mentioned in favor of subsidiary 
silver coin is equally potent in favor of the silver dollar. It 
will be eagerly taken in payment of United States notes. It is 
purely a voluntary exchange. It is the cheapest mode in which 
we can redeem United States notes. It is specie resumption in 
the old time-honored standard of silver dollars of full weight 
and fineness. It will accustom our people to distinguish be- 
tween the real dollar that pays where it goes and a paper dollar 
which only promises to pay. It will prepare the way for full 
resumption in gold. To the extent proposed by the committee, 
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and to be used as a purely voluntary approach to a full specie 
standard, it is open to no objection or criticism, and should be 
assented to by gentlemen who have differed with each other on 
the present resumption law or on the merits and dangers of con- 
traction and expansion. Why is it, therefore, that we cannot 
pass this bill without introducing controverted propositions 
which, if they do nothing else, will delay and endanger this 
bill? 

I must appeal to the good sense of the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bogy] and Nevada [Mr. Jones] not to embarrass 
this bill, the purpose of which they approve, by urging amend- 
ments that raise new difficulties of an opposite character likely 
to defeat its passage; or, if adopted, will demonetize gold not 
only in private transactions, but in the payment of customs du- 
ties and the public debt. They raise the most difficult questions 
of political economy and the most delicate questions affecting 
the public eredit, and at a time when above all others we ought 
not to attempt to decide them. At this time, when we cannot 
pay our debt in gold or silver, and when the relations between 
gold and silver are unnaturally affected by the recent move- 
ments in Europe, and when it is impossible to fix their precise 
relations to each other, it is exceedingly inopportune to consider 
or decide any radical change in the existing law. Ever since 
1853 silver coin has been practically a legal tender only for 
$5, and yet it has been maintained in very large sums at par 
with gold. Why disturb this law? Ever since the present debt 
of the United States was contracted we have religiously paid its 
interest in gold coin. To enable us to do so, we have collected 
our revenues in gold coin, and we have ample means to pay the 
interest. To claim now, on any pretence whatever, the right to 
pay this interest in silver coin, when the whole amount of silver 
coin that could be issued in three years would not pay the in- 
terest for a single year, would create a revolution in our public 
credit without any benefit whatever. The serious effect of such a 
proposition upon our national character or eredit cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Again, sir, if you undertake to pay your interest with silver 
coin, you must pay the whole of it with such coin. You cannot 
discriminate. You cannot pay the large holders of your securi- 
ties with gold and the small holders with silver. The great body 
of your interest is paid to banks and bankers, even when the 
bonds are the property of private individuals. You have gold 
to pay with, but you have no coined silver and cannot have 
enough in three years; and the same objection applies to customs 
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duties. The only effect of such a proposition is to give an artifi- 
cial value to silver bullion and silver coin in order to pay duties; 
and the immediate effect would be to demonetize both gold and 
silver coin and segregate it from our current money as gold is 
now segregated for the purpose of paying duties. It is manifest, 
therefore, that, if we mean to collect our customs duties and pay 
our interest in silver coin, we must postpone the operation of 
such a law until we have such coin in sufficient quantities to 
conduct the business, and by no possibility could this be done 
in less than four years. The amendment, then, as it is proposed, 
would have no effect whatever, except to take from the people 
the silver coin they now have and hope to receive and cause it 
to be held like gold in New York to pay duties. The Govern- 
ment would not and could not pay it out for fractional currency 
and United States notes when it would be at once bought up by 
brokers for its peculiar property in paying customs duties. This 
objection is clearly fatal to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri for years at least; but there are other rea- 
sons why such a proposition ought not to be entertained. 

The public debt was contracted and the interest to be paid 
was under the universal understanding that the coin stipulated 
for was gold coin. At that time all the silver in circulation was 
limited in its legal-tender quality to $5 in any one payment. 
And although by the act of 1853 the old silver dollar was not 
demonetized in terms, it was not issued, and no human being 
contemplated the payment of principal or interest of the debt in 
silver coin. In fact, during the whole period from the contrac- 
tion of the debt up to and after the year 1873, when the silver 
dollar was demonetized, it was worth more than the gold dollar. 
No one foresaw or had reason to suppose that it would be less 
valuable than gold. Its great depreciation grows mainly, if not 
exclusively, from the action of foreign governments in dealing 
with their coin. To make now the silver dollar a legal tender in 
payment of the interest of our debt would not only be imprac- 
ticable, as I have already shown, but would be universally re- 
garded as a violation of good faith, and would destroy the confi- 
dence with which the commercial world now regard our public 
securities. The silver dollar was, it is true, a legal tender until 
1873 and in strict law might be restored to its position then as 
a standard of value without a violation of the legal contract. be- 
tween the United States and the bondholder; but, sir, the effect 
of such a measure upon the value of our public securities would 
be far more injurious to us as a nation than the difference be- 
tween the payment of the interest on our public debt for two or 
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three years in silver or in gold. For over forty years, since 
1834, the silver dollar, though in law a money of account, was 
in fact demonetized, because it was more valuable than the gold 
dollar. It was for that reason alone the silver dollar was 
dropped from our coinage system. 

The great revolution in the precious metals has occurred 
since 1873, and now the practical question is, Shall we avail our- 
selves of the extraordinary fall in silver to make the old silver 
dollar a full legal tender, and thus to reduce the market value of 
our bonds, which we are not bound to pay, which are not due, 
and which we have not the ability to pay; or shall we improve 
this opportunity offered us by an unforeseen event to redeem 
our depreciated notes without loss, and with the free and volun- 
tary consent of the holder of them? Sir, this is the choice pre- 
sented us. I say that not only public honor but public policy, 
our interest in the narrowest sense as well as in the broadest 
sense of that word, points to the redemption of United States 
notes. 

As to making the silver dollar a full legal tender for con- 
tracts between private individuals, very different considerations 
arise. All debts contracted prior to 1873 were payable by the 
law then in force either in gold or silver dollars or in United 
States notes. At that time and for near forty years previ- 
ously the payment would not be tendered in silver dollars be- 
cause silver dollars were worth more in the market than gold; 
the legal option to tender silver coin existed until 1873, when the 
revised code was adopted which excluded the old dollar from 
among the silver coins of the United States. 

It is thus apparent that all contracts payable in coin prior 
to 1873 were impliedly payable in gold coin, and all coin con- 
tracts made since 1873 could be paid only in gold coin. These 
contracts ought to be left to the precise law in force when made 
or payable. They ought to be left to the agreement of the par- 
ties or the action of the courts. Our laws ought to have effect 
only upon the future. Congress can coin money and regulate 
the value thereof, but this great power ought not to be made the 
pretext for impairing the obligation of existing contracts. It 
is no answer to say it was done when our present legal-tender act 
was passed. The condition of the country then authorized, yea, 
demanded, the most extreme measures, even to the confiscation 
of debts and property in the form of taxes. We know with what 
doubt and hesitation and under what circumstances the Supreme 
Court finally sanctioned the constitutionality of the legal-tender 
act as it affected preéxisting contracts. No one believes it would 
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sanction the exercise of such a power except as a measure of 
war, when Congress is invested by the Constitution with ex- 
traordinary powers. As one of those who in this Senate asserted 
and voted for the legal-tender act, I now say that I did it only 
under the shadow of a supreme necessity involving the national 
life, and that it ought not to be made the precedent for a retro- 
active legal-tender law passed in a time of profound peace to 
change or affect existing contracts. 

It is wise at this time as a question of public policy to at- 
tempt by law to fix the precise relation of gold and silver to 
each other, and to make both a legal tender for all sums? Or is 
it best to adhere for the present to the policy of a gold unit, with 
subsidiary silver coins limited in amount of issue, or of legal- 
tender, or of both? 

These two opposing policies have been depaved here, but far 
more extensively in every European country, and especially in 
the writings of political economists. But, wherever debated, the 
action of modern governments has in all the great commercial 
nations settled down upon a composite policy, a coinage com- 
pounded of gold as a unit, and silver coins of somewhat less in- 
trinsic value than gold, but kept at par with gold either by a 
limit of the amount issued, or by a limit of its legal-tender qual- 
ity, or by both. This policy was adopted by Great Britain in 
1815, by the United States in 1853, by the Latin nations in 1865, 
and by Germany in 1873. This policy is neither monometallic 
nor bimetallic. The first demands a single standard of gold and 
demonetizes silver; the other makes both metals a legal tender 
for all sums. The objection to the monometallic system is that 
it enormously adds to the value of gold by making it alone the 
metal in which all debts must be paid. The objection to the 
bimetallic system is that from the nature of things it is impos- 
sible to fix the true relation of silver and gold to each other, and 
when either advances in value a single hair it becomes demone- 
tized and flees the country. These primary reasons have led to 
the composite system, which combines the two metals, gold for 
large transactions and silver for small, the silver purposely re- 
duced in value, but kept at par with gold by limit in amount or 
otherwise. Now, sir, it is perfectly obvious that if we could in 
some way prevent gold and silver from fluctuating in their rela- 
tions to each other the double standard is the best, as giving 
the largest store of the precious metals to draw upon, and it is 
now proposed by international treaties to bring this about. In 
the absence of such treaties it is far wiser for us to stand by 
the composite system in force in the United States since 1853, 
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and such is the basis of the report of the Committee on Finance. 
We propose, as now, to leave the ultimate unit of gold aided 
with subsidiary silver coin, including the silver dollar, and to 
limit the legal-tender quality of the silver coin and the amount 
to be issued to the amount of the sinking fund ; while the amend- 
ments proposed adopt the bimetallic system, with all its uncer- 
tainties, at a time when it has been rejected or is being rejected 
by all commercial nations, and especially at a time when the 
difference between silver and gold is greater than it has been 
for two hundred years. The proposition of the committee will 
be amply supplied by our domestic production of silver and the 
sinking fund; the amendments offered will bring to us for mar- 
ket the rejected silver of Germany and Europe, and demonetize 
gold not only between individuals, but in the custom house and 
with the public creditors. 

The time for this proposed radical change of our coinage is 
a truly unfortunate one. The wide margin between gold and 
silver is now 10 per cent. more than the rate fixed by law of 
16 to 1. Nothing is clearer than that under the bimetallic sys- 
tem the legal relation between the two metals should be as nearly 
as practicable the market relation. That is the theory of the 
system. The first step in adopting the new system should be to 
adopt the relations of 1714 in silver to 1 of gold. But this 
would defeat the primary object of making the present deprecia- 
tion of silver the means of a voluntary resumption of the specie 
standard. By the composite system this is easily done, and can 
be heartily accepted by all classes without contraction or expan- 
sion of our currency. 

Sir, without going further into this argument, already too 
much protracted, I appeal to Senators charged with high duties 
at a critical period of our financial history not to press upon us 
extreme opinions, but to hold fast to the progress we have made, 
and let us seize the opportunity now offered us to make easy and 
straight the path now opened for a specie standard, when gold 
and silver and notes, all alike of equal value, will circulate side 
by side and revive again the flagging industry and enterprise of 
our people. To the one side I say that, if this bill does not give 
you all the silver you want, I answer that in three years it will 
give you all that will circulate at par with gold; and to the 
other side I say that, if this bill does not promise resumption in 
gold, it does provide for resumption in silver, which the present 
law does not, and prepares the way for resumption in gold by 
laying a foundation of silver coin, without which gold coin will 
never circulate and never has circulated in any country of the 
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world. Let us lay the foundation first and the superstructure 
will come in due time. Both metals are indispensable, but silver 
first. It is the granite rock of the money superstructure. Let 
us lay well this foundation, and in due time the golden dome 
will crown our work, and United States notes, redeemable in gold 
and silver at the choice and demand of the holder, will be the 
winged Mercury to do the business and promote the exchange 
of the products of human industry. Though the work is a great 
one and the difficulties in the way greater than Bunyan’s pil- 


grim encountered, I will not surrender my hope to see it accom- 
plished. 


No action was taken by the Senate upon the bill, it 
being superseded by a bill passed on aN 10 in the 
House by a vote of 106 to 86. 

The House bill authorized the iene of the Treas- 
ury to issue the silver coin in the Treasury to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000 for an equal amount of legal- 
tender notes, these to be retained and reissued upon the 
retirement and destruction of a like amount of fractional 
paper currency received in payment of dues to the 
United States, which currency was to be destroyed and 
held as part of the sinking fund, as provided for in the 
act of April 17, 1876. Various amendments were made 
by the Senate, to which the House disagreed. A confer- 
ence committee was appointed, which reported upon July 
13 a bill in which the chief addition to the original was 
the provision to increase, by minting subsidiary silver 
coin, the aggregate of all such coin and fractional cur- 
rency to $50,000,000, purchasing bullion therefor when 
the market rate was such as to occasion no loss to the 
Treasury. The report was concurred in on July 14, and 
approved by President Grant on July 31, 1876. 
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CHAPTER II 


Lecat TENDER OF SILVER 


Richard P. Bland [Mo.], in July, 1876, Introduces Bill in the House to 
Issue Legal Tender Coin Certificates for Gold and Silver Treasury De- 
posits—Debate: Mr. Bland, Benjamin Wilson [W. Va.]; Action Post- 
poned—Mr. Bland, in December, 1876, Introduces Bill to Coin the 
Standard Silver Dollar; Passed by House, Committed by Senate—In 
November, 1877, House Passes the Bland Bill for Free Coinage of 
Silver; It Is Committed by the Senate—President Hayes on ‘‘ Public 
Faith and the Silver Question’’—Report of John Sherman, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Advocating Payment of Bond Interest Only in Gold— 
Stanley Matthews [O.] Introduces in the Senate a Concurrent Resolu- 
tion Declaring All Bonds Payable in Silver as Well as Gold—Debate: 
in Favor, Sen. Matthews, Allen G. Thurman [0.]; Opposed, William 
W. Haton [Ct.], Justin S. Morrill [Vt.], Roscoe Conkling [N. Y.], 
George F. Edmunds [Vt.], Benjamin H. Hill [Ga.]; Resolution Passed 
by Congress. 


N July 19, 1876, Richard P. Bland [Mo.] intro- 

() duced in the House from the Committee on 
Mines a bill ‘‘to utilize the product of gold and 

silver mines.’’ This provided that coin-notes of $50 and 
upward should be paid out by the mints for gold and 
silver bullion deposited therein, and be redeemed at any 
time at the option of the holders, and that a coin and 
bullion reserve to at least 75 per cent. of the notes issued 
be maintained for their redemption, gold for gold, silver 
for silver. These notes were to be full legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, where payment in gold was 
not specified. The lawful silver dollar was to be coined. 

The bill came up for discussion on August 1. 


Corn CERTIFICATES 
Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, AuGust 1-4, 1876 


Mr. Bland supported the bill. 
50 
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By the act of March 18, 1869, silver was specially recog- 
nized as coin competent to be applied to the payment of the 
public debt, as well as money of full legal tender receivable by 
law for duties on imports, and as a legal tender for all public 
debts. 


Adjournment intervening, Mr. Bland continued his re- 
marks on August 2. 


The bill that demonetized silver in this country and perpe- 
trated an injustice and fraud upon the people was passed 
through this House without even being read, in spite of the call 
of the honorable gentleman at present serving as Speaker of the 
House [Mr. Kerr] for the reading of that bill. It was passed 
surreptitiously and without discussion, and was one of the 
grossest measures of injustice ever inflicted upon any people. 
Now, this bill simply aims to restore the currency of this coun- 
try which existed at that time; yet we hear objections on this 
floor, sometimes in the form of demands for debate, sometimes 
in the form of opposition to debate. 


The Opposition again resorted to filibustering, with 
the result that discussion was postponed. 

On August 4 discussion of the bill was resumed. 

Benjamin Wilson [W. Va.] declared his purpose to 
introduce a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to report a bill providing for the 
restoration of silver coinage as full legal tender, as it 
was prior to the Act of February 12, 1873. 


If this Congress shall persistently and improperly refuse to 
repeal the specie-resumption clause of the act of 1875 there will 
remain a renewed necessity to return to a double metallic stand- 
ard, a necessity such as the present generation never knew and, 
I may add, no past generation ever experienced. The fact is 
apparent that the great body of the people demand its repeal; 
their future prosperity demands and depends upon it. We have 
recently witnessed the sessions of two national conventions, one 
at Cincinnati [Republican] and the other at Saint Louis [Demo- 
cratic]. At Cincinnati the delegates did not meet the question 
fairly and deal with it frankly. Notwithstanding a large pre- 
ponderance of the Republican members on this floor and in the 
Senate and the candidates of that party are in favor of enfore- 
ing that act, and thus driving the debtor class to the wall, their 
delegates at Cincinnati did not dare to insert a plank in their 
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platform opposing its repeal, while at St. Louis, one of the 
largest conventions that ever assembled on this continent, com- 
posed of delegates from all sections of the country and fresh 
from the people, representing their views, its repeal was de- 
manded in unequivocal terms. It remains to be seen whether 
Democratic Representatives in Congress will repudiate the in- 
structions from the people as expressed through their delegates 
in that convention. If that act is not to be repealed there will 
continue to remain, I repeat it, a necessity such as the Anglo- 
Saxon race never witnessed before for a return to a double 
metallic standard. 

The debt of the United States is about $2,100,000,000, and 
it was stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] a few 
days ago that private citizens of the United States owe probably 
$2,500,000,000 more. Now, sir, take it that the figures I have 
just quoted are substantially correct and contemplate for one 
moment the situation. It will be seen that the relation of debtor 
and creditor in the United States involves about $5,000,000,000. 
With that vast debt hanging over the heads of the American peo- 
ple, a mortgage on their property and involving the honor of 
the country, it is gravely proposed to resume specie payment on 
the 1st day of January, 1879, and that all this vast debt from 
and after that date shall be paid in coin; not in the coin that 
the fathers and founders of the Republic made legal tender, but 
in gold coin alone. 

Is it not insane to talk or even think of paying the vast in- 
debtedness of this country, public and private, in gold or upon 
a currency floated upon a gold basis? It is simply a physical 
and financial impossibility. If that is the fixed purpose of this 
national legislature, the destruction of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of the debtor class will be complete. The cireumlocution 
of resorting to specie resumption might as well be avoided, for 
the result could be more directly but not more effectively 
reached by a simple statute transferring the lands and tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, of the debtor class to the bondholder, 
the broker, the banker, and the money changer. I repeat, that, 
if you would stay the hand of financial destruction and avert the 
cries of sorrow and woe that would otherwise fall upon our ears, 
you must remonetize silver and postpone the day of resumption. 
Resumption must come, when it does come, through prosperity 
and not through contraction, distress, and adversity. Our bonds 
were bought, or a large portion of them were bought, at forty 
cents on the dollar in gold, and since then they have been legis- 
lated up to par and even beyond par. The interest is paid in 
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coin and the bond is exempt from taxation. Therefore the bond- 
holder is in a condition to resume, but the mass of the people 
are not. 

Remonetize silver, economize in public expenditure, infuse 
confidence among the people, and in a few years the financial 
affairs of the country will be in a healthy condition. We may 
thus be able to tide over the threatened trouble. But why not 
remonetize silver? I have heard with pain and regret from 
two members of this Congress, one from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Townsend] and the other from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] that they 
oppose the remonetization of silver for the reason, among others, 
that the great supply of American mines has tended to reduce 
its market value. Why, sir, the British dominions are the largest 
gold-producing sections of the world, and hence the Englishman, 
true to his interest, true to his government, and ever ready to 
add to its strength and material wealth and to add to the pur- 
chasing power of gold, has demonetized silver and reduced its 
market value; but why an American should join in the crusade 
against America’s productions, his own country’s coin, I cannot 
understand. It is a high constitutional duty that this Con- 
gress owes to the country to provide for the coinage of silver as 
of its former purity and to make it a legal tender for all debts, 
publie and private. This will go far to enhance its purchasing 
power both in Europe and America. European capitalists hold 
large amounts of our bonds, and will be induced by their interest 
to give silver its proper place and standard in value in the coin- 
age of the world. 


By filibustering tactics the opposition to the bill suc- 
ceeded in postponing action upon it until the next ses- 
sion. 

Early in the next session Richard P. Bland [Mo.] 
introduced in the House a bill to authorize the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal- 
tender character. After some debate it was passed on 
December 19, 1876, by a vote of 167 to 53. The Senate 
referred it to the committee, and took no action upon it 
this session other than to place it upon the calendar. 

On November 5, 1877, the House by a vote of 163 to 
34 passed a bill, introduced by Richard P. Bland [Mo.], 
authorizing the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and restoring its legal-tender character. The rules hav- 
ing been suspended, the bill was passed without debate. 
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Among the Republicans voting for the bill were Joseph 
G. Cannon [Ill.], Charles Foster [O.], J. Warren Keifer 
[O.], William D. Kelley [Pa.], and William McKinley 
[O.]. James A. Garfield [O.] did not vote upon the 
measure. Distinguished Democrats who voted against 
the bill were Abram S. Hewitt [N. Y.] and Alexander 
H. Stephens [Ga.]. 

The Senate referred the bill to the Committee on 
Finance, which, on November 21, reported it with amend- 
ments, and it was placed on the calendar. 

In his first annual message (December 3, 1877) Presi- 
dent Hayes thus referred to the currency question: 


Pusuiic FairH AND THE SILVER QUESTION 
PRESIDENT HAYES 


Holding the opinion, as I do, that neither the interests of the 
Government nor of the people of the United States would be 
promoted by disparaging silver as one of the two precious metals 
which furnish the coinage of the world, and that legislation 
which looks to maintaining the volume of intrinsic money to as 
full a measure of both metals as their relative commercial val- 
ues will permit would be neither unjust nor inexpedient, I must 
ask your indulgence to a brief and definite statement of certain 
essential features in any such legislative measure which I feel 
it my duty to recommend. 

In any legislation providing for a silver coinage, regulating 
its value and imparting to it the quality of legal tender, it seems 
to me of great importance that Congress should not lose sight of 
its action as operating in a twofold capacity and in two distinct 
directions. If the United States Government were free from a 
public debt its legislative dealing with the question of silver 
coinage would be purely sovereign and governmental, under no 
restraints but those of constitutional power and the public good 
as affected by the proposed legislation. But in the actual cir- 
cumstances of the nation, with a vast public debt distributed 
very widely among our own citizens and held in great amounts 
also abroad, the nature of the silver-coinage measure as affecting 
this relation of the Government to the holders of the public debt 
becomes an element, in any proposed legislation, of the highest 
concern. The obligation of the public faith transcends all’ ques- 
tions of profit or public advantage otherwise. Its unquestion- 
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able maintenance is the dictate as well of the highest expediency 
as of the most necessary duty, and will ever be carefully guarded 
by Congress and people alike. 

The public debt of the United States to the amount of $729.,- 
000,000 bears interest at the rate of 6 per cent. and $708,000,000 
at the rate of 5 per cent., and the only way in which the country 
can be relieved from the payment of these high rates of interest 
is by advantageously refunding the indebtedness. Whether the 
debt is ultimately paid in gold or in silver coin is of but little 
moment compared with the possible reduction of interest one- 
third, by refunding it at such reduced rate. If the United 
States had the unquestioned right to pay its bonds in silver coin, 
the little benefit from that process would be greatly overbal- 
anced by the injurious effect of such payment, if made or pro- 
posed against the honest convictions of the public creditors. All 
the bonds that have been issued since February 12, 1873, when 
gold became the only unlimited legal-tender metallic currency 
of the country, are justly payable in gold coin or in coin of 
equal value. During the time of these issues, the only dollar 
that could be or was received by the Government in exchange for 
bonds was the gold dollar. To require the public creditors to 
take in repayment any dollar of less commercial value would be 
regarded by them as a repudiation of the full obligation as- 
sumed. The bonds issued prior to 1873 were issued at a time 
when the gold dollar was the only coin in circulation or contem- 
plated by either the Government or the holders of the bonds as 
the coin in which they were to be paid. It is far better to pay 
these bonds in that coin than to seem to take advantage of the 
unforeseen fall in silver bullion to pay in a new issue of silver 
coin, thus made so much less valuable. The power of the United 
States to coin money and to regulate the value thereof ought 
never to be exercised for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to pay its obligations in a coin of less value than that con- 
templated by the parties when the bonds were issued. Any at- 
tempt to pay the national indebtedness in a coinage of less com- 
mercial value than the money of the world would involve a vio- 
lation of the public faith and work irreparable injury to the 
public credit. 

It was the great merit of the act of March, 1869, in strength- 
ening the public credit that it removed all doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the United States to pay their bonded debt in coin. That 
act was accepted as a pledge of public faith. The Govern- 
ment has derived great benefit from it in the progress thus far 
made in refunding the public debt at low rates of interest. An 
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adherence to the wise and just policy of an exact observance of 
the public faith will enable the Government rapidly to reduce the 
burden of interest on the national debt to an amount exceeding 
$20,000,000 per annum, and effect an aggregate saving to the 
United States of more than $300,000,000 before the bonds can 
be fully paid. 

In adapting the new silver coinage to the ordinary uses of 
currency in the every-day transactions of life and prescribing 
the quality of legal tender to be assigned to it, a consideration 
of the first importance should be so to adjust the ratio between 
the silver and gold coinage, which now constitutes our specie cur- 
reney, as to accomplish the desired end of maintaining the cir- 
culation of the two metallic currencies and keeping up the vol- 
ume of the two precious metals as our intrinsic money. It isa 
mixed question for scientific reasoning and historical experience 
to determine how far and by what methods a practical equi- 
librium can be maintained which will keep both metals in cireu- 
lation in their appropriate spheres of common use. An absolute 
equality of commercial value, free from disturbing fluctuations, 
is hardly attainable, and without it an unlimited legal tender 
for private transactions assigned to both metals would irresisti- 
bly tend to drive out of circulation the dearer coinage and dis- 
appoint the principal object proposed by the legislation in view. 
I apprehend, therefore, that the two conditions of a near ap- 
proach to equality of commercial value between the gold and sil- 
ver coinage of the same denomination and of a limitation of the 
amounts for which the silver coinage is to be a legal tender are 
essential to maintaining both in circulation. If these conditions 
can be successfully observed, the issue from the mint of silver 
dollars would afford material assistance to the community in 
the transition to redeemable paper money, and would facilitate 
the resumption of specie payment and its permanent establish- 
ment. Without these conditions, I fear that only mischief and 
misfortune would flow from a coinage of silver dollars with the 
quality of unlimited legal tender, even in private transactions. 

Any expectation of temporary ease from an issue of silver 
coinage to pass as a legal tender, at a rate materially above its 
commercial value, is, I am persuaded, a delusion. Nor can I 
think that there is any substantial distinction between an origi- 
nal issue of silver dollars at a nominal value materially above 
their commercial value and the restoration of the silver dollar 
at a rate which once was, but has ceased to be, its commercial 
value. Certainly the issue of our gold coinage, reduced in 
weight materially below its legal-tender value, would not be any 
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the less a present debasement of the coinage, by reason of its 
equaling or even exceeding in weight a gold coinage which at 
some past time had been commercially equal to the legal-tender 
value assigned to the new issue. 

In recommending that the regulation of any silver coinage 
which may be authorized by Congress should observe these con- 
ditions of commercial value and limited legal tender, I am gov- 
erned by the feeling that every possible increase should be given 
to the volume of metallic money which can be kept in circula- 
tion, and, thereby, every possible aid afforded to the people in 
the process of resuming specie payments. It is because of my 
firm conviction that a disregard of these conditions would frus- 
trate the good results which are desired for the proposed coin- 
age, and embarrass with new elements of confusion and uncer- 
tainty the business of the country, that I urge upon you atten- 
tion these considerations. 

I respectfully recommended to Congress that in any legisla- 
tion providing for a silver coinage and imparting to it the qual- 
ity of legal tender there be impressed upon the measure a firm 
provision exempting the public debt heretofore issued and now 
outstanding from payment, either of principal or interest, in 
any coinage of less commercial value than the present gold coin- 
age of the country. 


Report oF SECRETARY SHERMAN 


In his annual report submitted with the President’s 
message John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, said 
that he had officially informed his associates that, ‘‘as 
the Government exacts in payment for bonds their full 
face in coin, it is not anticipated that any future legisla- 
tion of Congress or any action of any department of the 
Government will sanction or tolerate the redemption of 
the principal of these bonds, or the payments of the in- 
terest thereon, in coin of less value than the coin author- 
ized by laws at the time of their issue—being gold coin.”’ 

He earnestly urged Congress to give its sanction to 
this assurance. 

On December 6, 1877, Stanley Matthews [O.] intro- 
duced in the Senate a measure (which he shrewdly made 
in the form of a concurrent resolution in order to avoid 
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submitting it to the President, who was certain to veto a 
joint resolution to its effect), which declared that all 
bonds of the United States are payable in silver dollars 
of 412.5 grains, and that to restore such dollars as a full 
legal-tender for that purpose is not in violation of public 
faith or the rights of the creditor. 

This motion was made in accordance with an almost 
unanimous resolution of the Ohio State Legislature. 


Lecaut TENDER OF SILVER 
SENATE, DECEMBER 10, 1877—JANUARY 25, 1878 


On December 10 Senator Matthews supported the res- 
olution. He showed that by the act of 1870 all bonds 
were payable in coi. 


Prior to the passage of the resumption and bond act of 
1875, but subsequent to the passage of the act of 1870, to wit, in 
the act of 1873, the Government of the United States, actuated 
by motives and in reference to purposes of its own, in the exer- 
cise of its sovereign prerogative, passed a new coinage act, in 
which there was dropped from the list of the authorized coins 
of the United States what had been always previously known to 
our law as the silver dollar. 

Therefore it is true that since that year, and at the time of 
the passage of the act of 1875 and at every date when bonds 
have been issued since 1873, under the act of 1870 or under the 
act of 1875, there were no silver dollars which could have been 
paid for the bonds, and no silver dollars in which they could 
have been paid off if they had then been due. Now, in law or in 
morals what difference does that make? Could the United States 
by any act of its own, particularly any act not done with any 
such design, change, alter, make over again the terms of the 
contract between these parties, between itself and its creditors? 
Could it make any bond in the hand of a new purchaser differ- 
ent as to its obligation and value by any act of its own from 
those which had been originally and directly issued under the 
terms of the act of 1870? Was that the intention, or was it not 
most expressly the intention to make all these bonds identical, 
precisely alike in every particular as to the obligation of the 
United States Government and as to their values in the hands of 
the holders? 

Then, Mr. President, if the United States, as one party to a 
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contract, could not of its own mere motion, by any act of its 
own, change the character of the obligation, its nature, and its 
extent, how can it be claimed that that act has affected the right 
of the holder of the bonds? Was it intended to increase the 
weight of the obligation? Was it intended to add a new term to 
the nature of the contract? It is not to the purpose, as I have 
already had occasion to say in another connection, that gold 
was in fact the only circulating medium since 1873, any more 
than prior to that act it makes any difference in the nature and 
extent of the obligation of the contract that no silver coins were 
in circulation. It is said, I know, that we exacted gold from 
the purchasers of our bonds, and therefore it would be unjust 
not to repay them in the same quality and kind of currency as 
that in which we demanded and exacted payment from them; 
but it is an abuse of language to say that we exacted anything 
of anybody. We exacted nothing. It was a voluntary thing. 
We made an offer to sell the bonds in the market at a price fixed 
by the law, and we agreed to receive in payment gold coins of 
the United States at par. We gave in exchange for them a paper 
writing, with certain words printed thereon, conveying in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood the idea which entered into and 
formed a contract between the parties; and it was so plain that 
anyone who runs may read. The consideration that was paid 
and that was required to be paid had no more to do with the in- 
terpretation of the bonds than under the statutes of 1862 and 
subsequent acts of Congress the consideration for bonds then 
sold in greenbacks had to do with the interpretation put upon 
the bonds as to the obligation of the Government to pay in coin. 

If the argument is a sound one now, it was an unanswerable 
one then. If because we have received gold as the consideration 
of the contract now we are therefore necessarily and justly to 
pay gold in return, then the public-credit act of 1869 was not 
only a mistake and a blunder, but it was a grievous wrong; a 
wrong to the people who are our constituents, because we had 
the right, or as it is now said it is our duty, to insist upon the 
just obligation of the contract being measured by the nature and 
value of the consideration received for it. We know as a matter 
of history that the bonds we then sold were paid for in cur- 
rency at a depreciation which put them at about forty cents on 
the dollar to many of the holders. Would it have been regarded 
as honorable; would it have been looked upon as just, if we had 
said to our public creditors who held our 5.20 bonds ‘‘You ought 
not to ask more in value than we received; and, therefore, as 
you paid but 40 or 50 or 60 per cent. in coin on the dollar for 
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these obligations, you ought to be satisfied with interest on that 
principal, and that identical principal itself returned at the ma- 
turity of the bonds’’? That argument was not heeded at that 
time, and in order to put it down and effectually to suppress it 
the Congress of the United States passed the act of March 18, 
1869. Now are we, in reverse circumstances, to be treated with 
the same argument which was then overthrown and put out of 
existence by the enactment of a law? What is just for the 
ereditor is just for the Government. What is right for the 
creditor is right for the debtor. It is a mutual right and obliga- 
tion. It is to be measured by the same law, by the same princi- 
ple, by the same measure of abstract justice. 

Therefore, it does seem to me that the recitals contained in 
this resolution logically and legally justify the conclusion. It 
does seem to me that there is no ground in law, in any right 
application of the principles of jurisprudence to the obligations 
and duties of the Government, which does not, when appled to 
the facts in this case, necessarily result in justifying the conclu- 
sion which constitutes the substance of the proposition, and that 
is, that for the United States to retrace its steps, and for the 
Government to restore the law as it was in 1873, to put back in 
the list of its coins the silver dollar of 41214 grains of standard 
silver, and make this dollar as it stood then a legal tender in 
payment of all the outstanding bonds, principal and interest, is 
not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the 
rights of the public creditors. The circumstance that by the 
operation of that repealing act affecting our coinage the silver 
dollar was dropped from the list of our coins affects the question 
only in my opinion to this extent, in this degree: I do not be- 
lieve that keeping our coinage as it is to-day, prohibiting the 
coinage of the silver dollar, and then at the date of the maturity 
of those obligations coming forward and manufacturing silver 
pieces containing 4121% grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, and 
tendering them in payment, would be a lawful performance of 
the contract, because the contract is for the payment of dollars 
which by law are entitled to circulate as currency, dollars which 
are legal tender, which have the quality impressed upon them 
by law of performing all the functions of money. 

Hence, according to my construction of the rights of the 
creditors of the country, in order to keep ourselves in a position 
to perform the contract according to its letter and its spirit, we 
ought to restore the silver dollar and keep it as a part of our 
coinage just as it was before, without the loss of a particle of 
its value as a circulating medium, as a full and complete legal 
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tender, as it stood in 1873 when it was struck out of the list, 
qualified according to the ratio of its value to perform equally 
with gold every function of money, a lawful tender in payment 
of every debt, public and private. In this way, and in this way 
only, are we able to keep ourselves in the attitude required by 
the law and by the contract for the performance of the obliga- 
tion. 

Suppose that between now and the date of the maturity of 
these obligations such a change in the ratio and relation of the 
precious metals toward commodities and prices should happen in 
respect to gold as it is supposed has taken place in respect to 
silver. Suppose there should take place what did happen from 
1848 to 1854, a sudden and unexpected and unprecedented ac- 
cession to the stock of gold in the markets of the world, so that, 
compared with other commodities and compared with silver, 
gold should fall far below that standard, far below the point 
that silver has fallen in consequence of the demonetization of it 
in this country and Europe; would the contract change? Would 
the obligation of the Government vary? Would we then be 
chargeable if we sought to pay these bonds in that cheapened 
currency with seeking to evade the just performanec of our hon- 
orable duties? Clearly not. 

Then if we had by the terms of the law and the terms of the 
contract, as I have shown, I think conclusively, we have the op- 
tion, the right to select which of these two we would make the 
medium of our payment, was not that a reservation to ourselves 
of the right to use that medium of payment which when the 
time arrived should be most convenient to our own public in- 
terest? It does seem to me that there is no escape from this 
conclusion, and in coming to it in my judgment it is foreign to 
the investigation to make appeals to generosity, to magnanimity, 
to any of those emotions and sentiments which, while they are 
supposed to dignify human nature and to exalt the individual, 
none but the individual has a right to exercise, and then only 
upon his own. We are not acting here for ourselves; we are not 
dealing with our own private and individual interests; we are 
not interpreting a contract which we, as natural persons, are 
either bound to pay or expect to pay. We are here as repre- 
sentatives of a great public interest; we are here as trustees of 
the nation, trustees I admit of its honor as well as of its pe- 
cuniary interests, but bound to act in every respect, as all trus- 
tees are bound to act, according to well recognized and univer- 
sally acknowledged principles of justice and of right as declared 
by the law; for the nation and the Government and the people 
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can express themselves only in that way; can be estopped by 
nothing else, find their voice only in the law and must have 
their rights measured as well as their duties estimated by the 
law. What right have you, sir, what right have I or all the 
Senators on this floor and all the Representatives in the other 
House to give away a particle of that great public domain which 
constitutes the public right; we are the conservators of it; we 
are the guardians of it; we are the trustees of it; and when we 
negotiate with third persons in reference to it they are adverse 
parties and we are acting for those whom we are bound to 
guard and to protect. Who has a right to speak for them? The 
President? Only in the limited channel of executive authority 
as defined by the Constitution. The Secretary of the Treasury? 
Only as he is invested and authorized by the express terms of 
the law or the necessary implications which arise from it. 

It is the representatives of the people acting together in their 
capacity as the law-making body that speaks for them, and 
speaks in their name, and speaks by their authority, and speaks 
so as to bind and oblige them and their successors, posterity, 
forever. So when it is talked, as we hear the talk, that there 
was an expectation on the part of the creditor that, because 
he paid gold, therefore he was to receive gold, who excited that 
expectation in his mind? Who raised the desire? Who has 
given him so to understand? Have the people estopped them- 
selves by an estoppel im pats, by some act and conduct and be- 
havior which has induced this belief and led to this expectation, 
and which if now they were to defeat would be equivalent to a 
fraud? Where have they so spoken? How have they so con- 
ducted? Through what organ? By what agency? Let them 
produce the record; let them show the statute; let them bring 
into the light of day the enactment made under the Constitu- 
tion and according to the forms of law which expresses their 
will. Then we have that which does, and that alone which ean, 
bind them, either in the forum of judicial proceeding or in the 
forum of history and of public conscience. We have no right, 
sir, to barter the rights and the interests of the people. They 
do not belong to us. We are intrusted with certain express and 
limited functions. Beyond them we cannot lawfully go; beyond 
them we ought not to attempt to go. To transcend them is to 
be guilty ourselves of a breach of trust and make ourselves par- 
ties to the wrong inflicted by those who combine and conspire 
with us to do it. 

If it were to be admitted that we are bound to repay the 
public creditor as full value as we got, if it were admissible to 
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claim, as I think I have shown it is not, that the public cred- 
itor has a right to insist that we shall keep the dollar which 
we promised in 1870 to pay him up to high-water mark of its 
purchasing power and its commercial value, so that with it when 
he receives it he may be able to command as much of the labor 
of his fellow-men and as many of the products of that labor as 
he could have done with the consideration which he passed for 
the bond, then, still then I should insist upon producing the 
dollar according to the present measure and standard of its 
value, to the standard of its value as it was in 1870. It is said 
that silver has depreciated in value. How depreciated? How 
do you measure the loss? With what standard? By what line 
and rule? With gold? Why not say that gold has appreciated 
rather than that silver has depreciated ? 

WituiAm W. Harton [Ct.].—Has it not depreciated in the 
purchase of every product at home and abroad? Can you buy 
the same amount with the same number of grains of silver that 
you could with the corresponding degree of some other metal? 

Senator Matrruews.—In Asia, in Europe, throughout this 
whole continent, nowhere, measured by the average price of the 
general commodities of the world, has silver depreciated the 
breadth of a hair. On the contrary, it has maintained its posi- 
tion. It can buy to-day more land, more houses, more machin- 
ery, more calico, more cotton, more everything than it could in 
1870, the same number of grains of the same standard and fine- 
ness. 

Who is there that does not know from actual personal 
knowledge of the fact that everything has gone down and that 
gold alone has gone up? Who does not know that there is and 
has been throughout this country, throughout Great Britain, 
throughout Germany, throughout France, throughout Austria, 
throughout Italy, throughout the civilized world everywhere, a 
most extraordinary depression in values for the last four years, 
and there is no cause that prevails as generally as that effect, 
and adequate to account for it, but the blindness of that con- 
spiracy which has sought to exalt gold as the god and king of 
money. It is the demonetization of silver in Germany, followed 
by practical demonetization on the part of the members of the 
Latin union, and into which we have fallen, that by taking 
away from silver the principal part of its utility as compared 
with gold has appeared to diminish its value as compared with 
gold, and by investing gold with the monopoly, which does not 
either by nature or by right belong to it, has given to it a fic- 
titious and a factitious value, so that everything expressed to be 
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payable in money by being converted into gold has had added 
to its value per centum upon per centum, until it has turned 
out that the very best and most fruitful and most profitable 
investment that in these days a man can make is to take his 
money and lock it up and keep it idle and divorce it from 
enterprise and labor, so that by its mere appreciation, by the 
mere progress of time toward this day, this millennial day, as 
my friend from Connecticut doubtless esteems it, when gold 
alone is to be the measure not only of all men, but of all things. 

Justin S. Morriwu [Vt.].—The Senator from Ohio set out 
with the idea that we had the right, the legal right, the equitable 
right, to pay our public debt in silver. Sir, it must be known 
to that Senator as well as to all others that we have not coined 
silver for forty years for any circulation except as minor 
coinage. All the silver dollars that we have coined have been 
for exportation; none of them to speak of have gone into 
circulation, and none of them have been paid out or received 
by the United States, and the whole amount that we have coined 
annually for forty years will not exceed about $160,000 per 
annum. During all this time we have been in receipt of gold 
for our customs duties; gold and nothing else; and every dollar 
of that gold has been pledged for the payment of the interest 
and the redemption of the principal of the public debt. Now, 
can it be possible equitably, after we have made a pledge of 
the revenues collected exclusively in gold, that we can now 
say that a debt contracted under such circumstances may be 
paid in anything else than that which has been received by the 
Government for duties? 

Now, Mr. President, it does seem to me that the public faith 
has been pledged in relation to this subject. Our Secretaries 
of the Treasury, the only authorized agents of our Govern- 
ment, have given assurance according to this interpretation 
of the law, and their acts have never been repudiated. They 
have given their pledges in relation to this matter, and the 
Government has profited by those pledges. 

Mr. President, we passed here at a critical period of our 
history an amendment to the Constitution [the XIVth] in these 
words: 


The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 


I must say that that amendment of the Constitution was 
adopted through some apprehension of the representatives that 
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might be returned here from the States lately in rebellion. It 
~was not intended to apply to the heresies of Ohio; and yet I 
am forced to read it upon this occasion, and in this hour of 
conciliation and reconciliation, when gentlemen have come back 
here and are rebaptized to their faith in the Union to appeal 
to some of them for a patriotic endeavor to support the honor 
of the country. I say I appeal to them as against the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The Senator from Ohio intimated that the law of 1869 was 
passed for the purpose of doing away with the heresy about 
paying the debt in paper. Did he and those who then—I will 
not include him, for I believe he was not included in that 
category—but did those who were then opposed to paying the 
public debt in paper reserve their forces in order that it might 
be paid in something cheaper, 6 or 7 per cent. less than the 
value of paper? 

Mr. President, there are various other points of the Senator’s 
speech that I should desire to answer, but I will not take time 
at the present moment. One particular point I will reply to 
now and no more. At the close of his remarks he referred to 
the locking up of money by many in order to gain thereby. 
Why, sir, there never was an opportunity since the foundation 
of this Government when money could be obtained at so low 
a rate of interest at any city or place on this continent as it 
ean be to-day or at any period during the last year. If there 
is less use for money it is because there is a fear that they 
are not to receive as much for the new dollar as the old one. 
It is the dread of silver inflation. 


Roscoe Conkling [N. Y.] moved to make the resolu- 
tion a joint one, so that, if passed by Congress, it would 
go to the President for his signature. 


The national Executive has deposited with him by the Con- 
stitution one-sixth of the legislative power; and in an instance 
so grave as this, in the case of a resolution applicable to a 
subject so important as this, I think we should have an ex- 
pression from the entire law-making power, and not merely 
from the two Houses of Congress. 

ALLEN G. THurmMAN [O.].—I think, if Congress entertains 
an opinion in respect to the existing state of the law that opinion 
ought not to be nullified by a veto of the resolution of my 
colleague by the President of the United States. I do not want 
to invite any such veto. I want the President of the United 
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States, as well as everybody else, to understand what is the 
opinion of the Congress of the United States upon this question, 
and then it will be for the President of the United States to 
say what he will do in ease he should be compelled to act here- 
after. 

Grorce F. Epmunps [Vt.].—Is it not more candid, more 
fair, more right that, if we are to say anything upon this subject 
which differs from the general opinion that is supposed to be 
held by the people who hold public securities, we shall say it 
in the form of a law? The question is whether, if you are to 
have effect upon that body of people so that when they sell 
to somebody else, if no new certificates are to be issued, what 
sort of title the people will have who get the bond when it 
is sold, what sort of law they are to take it under, you propose 
to merely scare them by an opinion which is not law, or whether 
you are to define in a binding way for everybody hereafter 
exactly what the law is. You do nothing that is effectual, 
because you do not affect the legal right of any public creditor 
whatever at all. You only disturb the credit of your own 
securities, for the fear that the creditor may have; not that he 
is a ‘‘bloated bondholder,’’ for, as in every such ease, the bloated 
bondholder knows how to take care of himself. It is the widow 
and the orphan and the people who have invested in savings 
banks and so on that hold these securities who suffer at last, 
just as it is the laboring class that has suffered at last, by these 
bedevilments about the currency that are always carried on in 
the pretence or in the belief that the interests of these classes 
of people are being favored by such measures. That is where it 
falls at last. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if we are to act at all, should we 
not act in such a way that hereafter in every change of securities 
everybody will be bound by the declaration of what the law is; 
not by the opinion of the two Houses as to what it ought to be, 
which merely has the effect, not of changing any legal right 
at all, but only of enabling speculators and gamblers in the 
public funds to trade upon the uncertainty and the doubt upon 
the public faith that is made by a declaration of the two Houses 
that has not the force of a law. 

Senator THurMAN.—Mr. President, I have been nearly nine 
years in the Senate of the United States, and if there has been 
any financial legislation here for the benefit of the widow and 
the orphan and the laboring classes I have been too obtuse to 
discover it. 

The Senator from Vermont warns us that we may be en- 
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dangering the public credit. Endangering the public credit! 
I opened my New York paper since the Senator from Vermont 
rose to speak, and the first thing that strikes my eye is this: 


Gold is one-sixteenth lower for the week. 


Gold is one-sixteenth lower for the week in the face of a 
vote of two-thirds of the Senate to fix the silver bill to-morrow! 
I turn then to Government stocks, and I find that every single 
bond of the United States has risen in value since last Thursday. 

SENATOR EpmMunps.—The Senator has said that gold is one- 
sixteenth lower for the week. Now, will he be good enough 
to tell us how, by the same measure, silver stands in comparison 
to what it did stand when what we call the Bland bill passed 
the House? 

SENATOR THURMAN.—I cannot answer the Senator, because 
the market price of silver is not here given. 

SENATOR EpmMunps.—Does the Senator know that silver has 
fallen much more since the Bland bill passed in proportion than 
gold has? 

Senator THuRMAN.—I do not know it. If it is so, it is a 
marvelous thing. 

SENATOR Epmunps.—The Senator had better take time to 
consider that. 


On January 25, 1878, the amendment of Senator 
Conkling was rejected by a vote of 23 yeas and 39 nays. 

A thorough discussion of the silver question followed, 
in which arguments already familiar were presented. 
The attitude of Benjamin H. Hill [Ga.], a Democrat, 
was, however, somewhat new. 


I cannot vote for the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Ohio, because it affirms that to-day the debt of the United States, 
principal and interest, is payable in silver coin dollars. There 
is no silver coin dollar. It has been destroyed by the act of the 
Government. How can you pay in silver coin to-day when the 
Government, the debtor, has explicitly stricken silver from 
the coinage? I concede that as a naked legal proposition, if 
the silver dollar to-day were a coin, the bonds, according to 
the letter of the act of 1870, would be payable in silver or gold 
at the option of the Government. I believe if you should restore 
silver to the coinage, as was properly said by the amendment 
of the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrill], if you 
should restore the silver dollar to the coinage, then under the 
letter of the contract and the law of the contract possibly, and 
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I believe truly, the bonds would be payable in gold or silver 
at the option of the Government. Now, sir, whether silver 
should be restored to the coinage is a separate, independent, 
and distinct question. In my judgment it has no proper rela- 
tion to the payment of the debt. My judgment as to whether 
it should be restored to the coinage depends on other and grave 
economical questions. 

I believe that the proper remonetization of silver would be 
of great advantage to the country at this time. I believe it 
would aid in the great business of resumption, aid in a return 
to specie payments. I believe it would be a great benefit to 
the people in their present condition. But I believe an im- 
proper restoration of the silver dollar to the coinage will be 
a hindrance to resumption, will be the worst contraction of 
the currency this country has ever known, will inflict inflnite 
evil upon the country, will mock all the pains that seem now 
to be pretended to be remedied, and will absolutely impoverish 
the very poor and hunger the already starving. Therefore the 
question as to the remonetization of silver, whether I will vote 
to remonetize it or not, will depend altogether upon the terms 
in which that remonetization is proposed. I believe that if you 
remonetize silver in any way that will make the silver dollar 
equal to the gold dollar, you will do a great thing for this 
country. I believe that if you remonetize the silver dollar 
in any way that throws it into circulation as a depreciated 
dollar, you inflict an infinite calamity on this country. I be- 
lieve the silver dollar can be made equal to the gold dollar 
in any one of three ways. I believe you can increase the weight 
of the silver dollar and make it equal to the gold dollar. I 
believe you can limit the coinage perhaps, as in France, and 
make it equal to the gold dollar. I believe you can limit the 
legal-tender power of it and still make it equal to the gold 
dollar without increasing the weight. But I do not believe 
in the face of the manifest tendency of all great commercial 
nations of this day, I do not believe in the face of the great 
fact that silver is worth but ninety cents in the dollar to-day 
as compared with gold, that you can restore the silver dollar 
to equal value with the gold dollar by simply restoring it to 
the coinage with unlimited legal-tender power and unlimited 
free coinage. 

I believe it will be a mistake, and one of the greatest mis- 
takes ever made by the American Congress, to pass such a bill 
as the silver bill that came to us from the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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I say, then, make the silver dollar in either form that I 
have suggested or in any other form, equal to the gold dollar, 
and I am ready to support it. I believe it will be beneficial 
to the Government. I believe it will be beneficial to the people; 
I believe it will aid in bringing about resumption. Ask me 
about a silver dollar, a depreciated dollar, ask me to throw 
again on this country a depreciated dollar that keeps every- 
thing uncertain! I cannot do it. I do not believe there ever 
was a depreciated dollar that did not cheat some person every 
time it circulated, more or less. I believe as a rule, an almost 
universal rule, depreciated currency always cheats the laborer, 
the producer, and the consumer. I believe the money dealers 
speculate on every depreciated dollar and every depreciated 
currency and make fortunes by it. 


The resolution was passed by a vote of 43 to 22. Sen- 
ators William B. Allison [la.], Matthews, Richard J. 
Oglesby [Ill.], Preston B. Plumb [Kan.], Henry M. 
Teller [Col.] were Republicans who voted for the meas- 
ure, and Senators Thomas F. Bayard [Del.], Francis 
Kernan [N. Y.], and Lucius Q. C. Lamar [Miss.] were 
Democrats who voted against it. Senator Hill was ab- 
sent when the vote was taken. 

The resolution was adopted on January 28, 1878, in 
the House by a vote of 189 to 79. Joseph G. Cannon 
[Ill.], Jacob D. Cox [O.], J. Warren Keifer [O.], Wil- 
liam D. Kelley [Pa.], and William McKinley [O.] were 
Republicans who voted in the affirmative, and Abram S. 
Hewitt [N. Y.] was a Democrat who voted in the nega- 
tive. 


CHAPTER III 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM 


Samuel S. Cox [N. Y.] Introduces in the House Concurrent Resolution to 
Appoint a Monetary Commission—Debate: in Favor, John A. Kasson 
[la.], Abram S. Hewitt [N. Y.]; Opposed, Richard P. Bland [Mo.]; 
Commission Appointed: Its Report—Debate in the House on Senate 
Joint Resolution to Appoint Delegates to an International Monetary 
Conference: in Favor, Mr. Hewitt; Opposed, Mr. Bland; Resolution 
Defeated—William B. Allison [Ia.] Moves in the Senate an Amendment 
to Bland Bill for Free Coinage of Silver (Passed by the House) Author- 
izing the Call of an International Monetary Conference—Debate on Bill 
and Amendment: Justin 8. Morrill [Vt.], Thomas F. Bayard [Del.], 
Timothy O. Howe [Wis.], Allen G. Thurman [0O.], James G. Blaine 
{[Me.], John P. Jones [Nev.], Sen. Allison, James E. Bailey [Tenn.], 
Thomas W. Ferry [Mich.], Augustus S. Merrimon [N. C.], Eli Saulsbury 
[Del.], John T. Morgan [Ala.], Samuel B. Maxey [Tex.], George F. 
Edmunds [Vt.]; Bill Passed with the Amendment; Vetoed by the 
President; His Reasons; Bill Passed over Veto—Proceedings of the 
International Monetary Conference. 


man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, introduced in the House a concurrent 
resolution, originally proposed by Randall L. Gibson 
[La.], providing for the appointment of a joint commis- 
sion, consisting of three Senators, three Representatives, 
and not more than three financial experts, to investigate : 


6) N August 5, 1876, Samuel S. Cox [N. Y.], chair- 


First, into the change which has taken place in the relative 
value of gold and silver; the causes thereof; whether permanent 
or otherwise; the effects thereof upon trade, commerce, finance, 
and productive interests of the country, and upon the standard 
of value in this and foreign countries; 

Second, into the policy of the restoration of the double 
standard in this country, and, if restored, what the legal rela- 
tion between the two coins, silver and gold, should be; 

Third, into the policy of continuing legal-tender notes con- 
currently with the metallic standards, and the effects thereof 
upon the labor, industries, and wealth of the country; and, 
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Fourth, into the best means of providing for facilitating the 
resumption of specie payments. 


The commission was instructed to report on or before 
January 15, 1877. 


Monetary ComMIssIon 
Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, AuGusT 5, 1876 


Richard P. Bland [Mo.] opposed appointment of a 
commission until silver had been restored to full legal 
tender. 


I say it is the duty of this House first to restore the cur- 
rency where it existed and then appoint your commission to 
ascertain whether it is proper or not to repeal that law. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] characterized this legisla- 
tion, proposing to remonetize silver, as being the most corrupt 
that had occurred in this Congress during his official career. 
I suppose that the gentleman from Ohio had forgotten some of 
the legislation here during his official career in this House. I 
suppose he had forgotten the act of 1869, an act that he voted 
for, changing the contract in the interest of the money-sharks 
of this country and against the people, by which they were 
swindled out of millions and millions of money. I suppose the 
gentleman had not in his recollection at that time the Crédit 
Mobilier swindles and frauds in this country. I apprehend 
the gentleman had forgotten the fraud and corruption of the 
Boss Shepherd ring in the District of Columbia. If the gentle- 
man does not recollect all these frauds the country recollects 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the common people of the country cannot come 
to this Capitol. They are not here in your lobby. They are 
at home following the plow, cultivating the soil, or working in 
their workshops. It is the golden slippers of the money kings, 
the bankers and financiers, whose step is heard in these lobbies 
and who rule the finances of the country. They are the men 
who get access to your committees, and who have ruled and 
controlled the legislation of this country for their own in- 
terests. 


Mr. Bland then declared that the demonetization of 
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silver had been accomplished by stealth, at the instiga- 
tion of the ‘‘money kings.”’ 


The act of February 12, 1873, was a fraud, because its title 
gave no clew to the real intent of the act. The record shows 
that the act was stealthily passed, without consideration and 
without debate. The public generally had no notice of the 
pendency of such a bill, and it was not till during this session 
of Congress the law was unearthed and exposed. 

Mr. Speaker, when will the time come that mistakes and 
blunders will creep into our statutes favorable to the tax-paying 
people? All such oversights heretofore have uniformly been 
in the interest of the tax-consumer. Let this law be repealed 
as openly, as honestly, and boldly as it was stealthily, fraudu- 
lently, and sneakingly enacted. With the double standard, 
which will utilize our product of silver as well as gold, we can 
resume specie payments without detriment to any class. Indeed 
the question of resumption hinges upon this policy. With this 
bill enacted into law resumption is at once accomplished; but 
if we are to undertake resumption with the gold standard alone, 
the money sharks will foreclose the mortgages they have upon 
the people, sell them out of houses and homes, and turn millions 
of hard-working and industrious people into beggars. The road 
to resumption with the double standard will be one of prosperity 
and happiness; the other leads to a dark and dismal financial 
swamp, through the impenetrable gloom of which the eye of 
no statesman can discern the least glimmer of light. 


John A. Kasson [Ia.] replied to Mr. Bland. 


I regret exceedingly that the language of popular prejudice 
should be heard in discussion of a question of this sort on this 
floor. The relation between gold and silver and their relative 
value prospectively as well as at present are among the most 
serious questions that can be presented to this body. We can- 
not determine without further knowledge what that relation 
should be, whether we should coin exactly the old coin or 
whether we should establish a new fixed or variable relation to 
the gold dollar, in view of this unprecedented depreciation of 
silver or any other of these serious questions on which the 
greatest economists of the world are consulted by the legisla- 
tive bodies of other countries before they come to a decision. 

If at a time when European countries, especially the Latin 
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nations, are limiting the amount of their silver coin, and 
Germany is repudiating it, and England will not have it as 
one of her standards, if at this time the United States adopts 


“T tell you, if you 
put on the screws much 
further, when the up- 
rising comes there is no 
power in the Govern- 
ment to put it down, 
and, the interest of your 
bonds being paid in 
gold, they will be wiped 
out as with a sponge.” 


‘4 BLAND ALTERNATIVE’? 
Cartoon by Ph. G. Cusacks 
From the collection of the New York Public Library 


it, what will be its effect on us who open our hands for their 
refuse unless it be to depreciate it further here? 

I am not one of the men who propose to take care of the 
labor of this country by paying it eighty cents for a dollar’s 
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worth of wages. I am not one of those who propose that 
Englishmen buying the grain of our Western farmers shall send 
here in payment of the balance of trade in our favor the de- 
preciated and abandoned silver of Europe, worth 10 per cent. 
less than our own paper money, and 20 per cent. less than 
the gold that England now remits in payment for the surplus 
products of our farms. I am not disposed to do all this until 
all the facts and relations of this question are submitted to 
us in a formal and carefully prepared report, with the evidence 
upon which its conclusions rest, that we may form therefrom 
a more intelligent and deliberate judgment. 

I learn that in France, a double-standard country, about 
three weeks ago, the government suspended the coinage of five- 
frane pieces because of this uncertainty of information as to 
the result of the great agitation arising from the alarming 
depreciation of silver. 

Another question is how much surplus, if we adopt the 
double standard, will come from Germany, how much will come 
from India, and how much will come from China and all Asia, 
from all quarters of the world. I know of these questions, but 
I do not know sufficiently of the facts, authentically, to justify 
myself in casting a vote on them, and therefore I urge the 
adoption of the resolutions appointing the Monetary Commis- 
sion. [Cries of ‘‘Vote! Vote!’’] 


Abram 8S. Hewitt [N. Y.] supported the bill in a long 
speech in which he exhaustively discussed the objections 
to the Bland bill for the coinage of silver and its restora- 
tion to legal-tender value. Indeed, his discussion took 
on the character of a treatise, with the title of ‘‘The Use 
and Abuse of Silver as Money.’’ It will be found on 
page 283 of the Appendix to the Congressional Record, 
1875-76. 

At the close he spoke as follows of the international 
character of the silver question and the need of appoint- 
ing a commission of experts to investigate it in all its 
bearings: 


The Bland bill proposes a revolution before which all 
political questions sink into insignificance; it undertakes at the 
heels of the session, and practically without debate, the decision 
of one of the greatest and the gravest questions now before the 
world; one which has already involved the Indian Empire in 
disaster and bankruptcy; one upon which a British commission 
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has been in session for months; one upon which a committee 
of the House of Peers of the French Republic has been and is 
still in session; one which seriously disturbs the German fiscal 
system and has caused the Latin Union to stop its coinage; 
one upon which the wisest and best political economists of the 
world are in doubt and at variance. This great question, which 
affects every household throughout the civilized globe, is sought 
to be disposed of by an inappropriate committee of this House 
as the doorkeeper would brush away a cobweb from one corner 
of this hall. 

If these gentlemen really desire to deal intelligently with 
this great question, let them withdraw their bill and support 
the concurrent resolution now pending for the appointment of 
a commission of competent experts to consider this matter in 
all its bearings, political, financial, and social, and to report 
the results of the investigation at the next session of Congress, 
when they can be discussed with deliberation, good temper, and 
calm judgment, so that the really serious interests involved may 
be cared for with wisdom and with statesmanship. 


The concurrent resolution appointing the monetary 
commission was adopted by a vote of 132 to 31. The 
Senate concurred in the resolution on August 15. The 
members of the commission were: Senate, John P. 
Jones [Nev.], George 8. Boutwell [Mass.], Lewis V. 
Bogy [Mo.]; House, Randolph L. Gibson [La.], Richard 
P. Bland [Mo.], George Willard [Mich.]; experts, Will- 
iam S. Groesbeck [O.] and Professor Francis Bowen, of 
Harvard University, author of ‘‘Principles of Political 
Economy.”’ 


Report or Monetary CoMMISssION 


On March 2, 1877, the commission presented its re- 
port—a most valuable document to students of finance 
because of its lucid summary of the history of the pre- 
cious metals and of the various theories in regard to 
money. 

Three members, Jones, Bogy, and Willard, believed 
that the United States should remonetize silver without 
regard to the future policy of Europe, and that a law 
should be passed fixing 15.5 to 1 as the standard of rela- 
tive values between silver and gold in this country. 
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Groesbeck and Bland favored the remonetization of 
silver at the old relation in the United States of 16 to 1. 

Boutwell expressed the opinion that it was not expe- 
dient to coin silver dollars to be a legal tender, and that 
the introduction of silver as currency should be post- 
poned until the effort to secure codperation of other 
nations had been faithfully made. 

Bowen and Gibson thought that a double standard 
was an illusion and an impossibility, and declared the 
proper place for silver in the monetary system to be that 
of subsidiary or token currency, considerably overvalued 
by law, and a legal tender only within certain minor lim- 
its. They advocated the coinage of silver dollars of 
345.6 grains, to be legal tender for sums not over twenty 
dollars, and to take the place of all paper currency of 
less denomination than five dollars. 

During the session of 1875-6 the Senate passed a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint 
commissioners to attend an international conference 
upon the relative values of gold and silver. The resoiu- 
tion was brought before the House during the next ses- 
sion. 


INTERNATIONAL MonETARY CONFERENCE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 10, 1877 
Mr. Bland opposed the resolution. 


This silver question has been debated for the last year, both 
in Congress and out of Congress, and after we have remonetized 
silver and taken the initiative and shown a determination to 
go back and resume specie payments where we left off with 
the double standard, it will be time enough for this Govern- 
ment to ask a commission upon this subject. 

Let us take a step as a nation first. Let us act upon our 
own responsibility on this question, and then ask other nations 
to comply with our reasonable demands. It is simply a ques- 
tion before the people of this country and other nations, whether 
one-half of the money of the world shall be stricken from 
circulation and values reduced one-half; whether a man who 
owes a hundred dollars and whose wages for his work amount 
to $100 a month, so that he can pay his debt by one month’s 
work, shall be required to work two months to pay his debt 
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because of the reduction of the value of labor induced from 
a scarcity of money, and whether that rule shall apply to all 
the debts of this nation. It is simply requiring a double amount 
of work or produce to pay the debts due in the civilized world. 
I hope this Government will act independently of foreign 
nations. We have had enough dictation from foreign powers 
upon this subject. Let us go back and remonetize silver. I 
believe it was at the instance of foreign emissaries that silver 
was demonetized. 

The objection I have to this bill is that it involves the delay 
and postponement of this subject, when the people of this 
country are demanding action by this House and the other 
branch of Congress. And I will say that in my opinion that 
is the object of this joint resolution, to give some excuse, to 
afford some plea, for stifling the voice of the people of this 
country. I stand here in opposition to any measure or any 
proposition that proposes to postpone the desire of the people 
of this country, and to continue to grind men into the dust at 
the dictation of monopolized capital. If the Senate desire to 
thus postpone action on the silver bill, let it not be said that 
this House has concurred with them in passing this resolution 
for that purpose. I hope this House will afford the Senate 
no opportunity of shifting upon us the responsibility of delay 
in this matter. This House passed the silver bill by over two- 
thirds majority. Let us stand by that record and demand that 
the Senate shall act upon it or take the sole responsibility of 
their non-action. We will not share any of the responsibility of 
their shortcoming by telling them to postpone the subject till 
all nations give their assent. 


Mr. Hewitt supported the resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, I was very much surprised that the opposition 
to this resolution should have come from the same quarter as 
the advocacy of the Bland bill remonetizing silver. The advo- 
cates of that bill seem to think that this resolution is in some 
measure antagonistic to the proposition that silver shall be 
again made a legal tender. On the contrary, if silver is again 
to be made a legal tender in the United States, it is indispensa- 
ble that there should be an agreement among the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world as to the relative value of gold 
and silver in order that the latter may maintain its position 
as legal tender. The reason is very obvious. If we alone under- 
take to give a definite value to 412.8 grains of silver and call 
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it equal to a dollar in gold, when it is not worth so much, 
we must buy all the silver of all the rest of the world and sell 
all the gold which we now have or are likely to have in circula- 
tion. 

Under these cireumstances—because we are a silver-produc- 
ing nation and because we want it to bring a good price— 
because we want to pay our debts with silver—it is indispensable 
that there should be an agreement among the commercial nations 
of the world as to the ratio of convertibility between gold and 
silver. 

Now at the present time the leading advocates in Europe 
of the reéstablishment of the double standard are Mr. Ernest 
Seyd and Mr. Henri Cernuschi. The latter gentleman, who is 
to-day in the city of Washington, is the most eminent and 
probably the most learned advocate now living of the remoneti- 
zation of silver. And it is his mission here, as he has pro- 
claimed it throughout Europe, to urge the necessity of bring- 
ing about this international conference in order, if possible, to 
come to some agreement as to the convertible value of gold 
and silver. It is in order that silver may be re-introduced, 
as it is possible it will have to be, into the commerce of the 
world as a standard of value that this conference is indis- 
pensable. 

Gentlemen seem to fear that if these commissioners should 
be appointed they are going in some way to bind the United 
States to unprofitable engagements to sell out the interests of 
this country. Why, Mr. Speaker, the resolution on its face 
purports only to be what it is in reality: a proposition for a 
conference to ascertain whether an agreement can or should 
be brought about. Of course such an agreement, before it can 
be effectual, must be the subject of treaty between the nations 
concerned; and the whole matter will come before us in a 
definite and distinct form before it can be finally concluded. 
In no other way can the objects aimed at by the advocates of 
the Bland silver bill be reached. The passage of this bill is 
essential to the success of their plans, if success be possible, 
and I am, as I said before, quite at a loss to comprehend the 
grounds of their opposition to a measure which looks to placing 
the continued use of silver as money upon a stable basis, by 
agreement among the leading commercial nations. Whether 
with such agreement the maintenance of a double standard 
of value is possible may well be doubted; but without such 
agreement it is surely impossible; and, if the Bland bill should 
be enacted into a law, we shall simply put the United States 
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in the same category with India and China, and step back two 
centuries in the march of progress. 


The resolution was rejected by the House, and the 
motion to reconsider was, on January 16, 1877, laid on 
the table by a vote of 127 to 104. 


FREE CornaGe oF SILVER AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CoNFERENCE 


SENATE, DECEMBER 6, 1877—F'eBRuARY 15, 1878 


On the same day [see page 57] upon which Sen- 
ator Stanley Matthews [O.] moved his resolution declar- 
ing silver money full legal tender the Band bill for the 
free coinage of silver, which had passed the House during 
the preceding session, was made a special order in the 
Senate. On December 13 William B. Allison [Ia.] 
moved as an additional section that immediately after 
the passage of the act the President should invite the 
governments in the Latin (monetary) Union, and such 
other governments as he deemed it advisable to invite, 
to join the United States in a conference to adopt a com- 
mon ratio between gold and silver coin, and to establish 
bimetallism internationally. 

The bill came up for discussion on January 28, 1878. 
It was debated at great length, the chief point of discus- 
sion being Senator Allison’s amendment. 


Justin §. Morritt [Vt.].—Politically, commercially, and 
morally, American influence, active or passive, is recognized 
in nearly every quarter of the globe. Broad as are our 
boundaries they do not limit the extent of our directing power; 
nor are we so far away and so insignificant as never to feel 
the tread and the invisible sway of foreign nationalities. When, 
therefore, a measure is before us that may change our habits 
or that may involve the daily dealings and in some degree the 
prosperity not only of forty-five millions of our own people, 
but which may touch the interests and provoke the action or 
counter-action of a considerable portion of the civilized world, 
it becomes our duty to give the measure thorough investigation 
and to reject or accept it only after deliberate scrutiny and 
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ample information. What we cannot mend we should not botch. 
Our example should not go down as foolishness among the 
nations, hereafter to be a reproach adhering forever to our own 
people. Our good name must be preserved. 

We are the largest producers of silver, as well as of gold, 
and seek for both a permanent market, not an ephemeral nor 
a fickle one. Can this be realized by our separate, headlong 
adoption of a low-built silver standard, or will it not be more 
likely to be realized through the concurrent and possibly more 
scientific action of leading nations? The idea that by promptly 
coining silver dollars we can drive Europe to follow our ex- 
ample will work like driving an Irish pig, by contraries, and 
Europe will be sure to go off in the opposite direction. I am 
persuaded that an increased, fixed, and stable value to silver 
cannot be secured by our action alone, except for the moment 
or while we may be reckoned among its temporary purchasers; 
but if secured at all, which I am inclined to doubt, it must 
be secured by the combined action of Europe and America. 
Even this mode of advancing or maintaining the price of silver 
may have insuperable difficulties. If attempted by us alone 
it must surely turn out a stupendous failure, accelerating its 
ultimate declension in value instead of raising it, and the United 
States would swiftly become the common dumping-place where 
other nations, to free themselves from depreciated silver, would 
ship and unload their troublesome surplus. After that, with all 
room for it here exhausted, its further slide downward would 
proceed without let or hindrance, and without hope of future 
recovery. 

Unquestionably some part of the value of gold or silver 
accrues from the more or less universal use and acceptance of 
each as money. There is a large and steady demand thus 
created for the metals, their weight and fineness are fixed, and 
that is all the ‘‘divinity that doth hedge’’ a legal-tender law. 
The omnipotence sometimes fanatically ascribed to such a law 
has no better foundation than the legendary virtues of the 
philosopher’s stone and cannot change the swarthy Ethiop’s 
skin nor the leopard’s spots. Only among savages can glass 
beads be preposterously and successfully anything more than 
glass beads. Even the ancient Czar of Russia could not, when 
he tried it, make copper money pass as the equal in value of 
silver. 

Let me quote from a speech made here April 1, 1874: 


The value of gold is not affected by the stamp of government. That 
is merely the final and reliable evidence of its weight and fineness. 
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These words came forth clothed with the high authority of 
the Senator from Nevada [John P. Jones], and yet we have 
it now suggested in some quarters and asserted in others that 
there is power in legal-tender laws to give to silver many times 
its present value or to sink gold even to the level of silver. We 
are expected to believe this, and also that neither the future 
product nor the value of the one could then be increased nor 
of the other diminished. But a holy alliance of all the govern- 
ments of the universe to make the ratio of silver 1 for 1 of 
gold, exchangeable pound for pound, would be as ineffectual 
as any decree ever issued by Sancho Panza while governor of 
the island of Barataria. Legal-tender of the present day must 
be in harmony with commerce, with science, and with the over- 
whelming judgment of mankind, or it will be ranked as a lame 
and limping subordinate, and made to stand aside for some- 
thing more worthy of an enlightened age in the chief trans- 
actions of the world. It admits of some doubt whether stability 
and uniformity in the valuation of gold and silver, according 
to any recent ratio of a bimetallic standard, can be maintained, 
even by the codperation of all the leading nations, when either 
metal far overleaps the other in the quantity produced or in 
the quantity required for coinage. Wholly demonetize either 
metal, thereby reducing its consumption, and the arts, en- 
couraged by genius, skilled labor, and wealth though they be, 
would fail to employ it except at a correspondingly reduced 
valuation. The overmastering condition of an approximation 
toward the restoration of silver to its former noble position, 
as the co-partner of gold, everywhere dominant in the shape 
of money, is a concurrence of the major part of the enlightened 
nations in its more extensive use as a standard measure of 
value, upon a fixed ratio with gold, wisely adjusted and inter- 
nationally and unalterably accepted. But this concurrence of 
nations, however exalted in theory, it is to be feared will be 
found in practice a long-postponed financial millennium. As a 
last resort it may yet be well to try some energetic diplomatic 
expedients, in order, if possible, to effect this concurrence and 
avert the dethronement of silver from the remnant of sovereignty 
it now enjoys. 

The report of the commission, so recently laid upon our 
desks, was not presented in season to be of practical service 
at the last session of Congress, and its conclusions, after a 
long incubation, are found at length to be in favor of nearly 
such a bill as that which suddenly burst forth and has come 
to us from the House, or of an unbounded issue of silver, and 
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of making it an unbounded legal tender, though upon a new 
ratio, according to the views of some of the members of the 
commission, of 1514 to 1 of gold, or of 16 to 1, according to 
the views of others. In fact the ratio seems to have been an 
impassable bridge to the commission. They agreed not to agree, 
four to three. 

While I have great respect for the ability of the commission 
and for their very able and elaborate presentation of the sub- 
ject, including the essays of their clerks, they have yet failed 
to induce me to renounce my own opinions, only because I can- 
not disregard my higher obligations to what I conceive to be 
truth and to the welfare of the country. The majority seem 
to have determined wholly to supplant our gold standard, which 
has had practically an uninterrupted and prosperous existence, 
excepting during the present paper interregnum, for more than 
forty years, in order to make more room for silver. To them 
the recent lower valuation of silver by the Old World is a 
grievous wrong, which all the silver-shielded knights of America 
are called upon at once to redress. They will pardon me, I 
hope, if I suggest that in pushing the fortunes of silver, of 
which the world at present appears to have a surfeit, they seem 
to have adopted the main idea of the boarding-house keeper, 
who frankly avowed that the system on which she conducted her 
establishment was ‘‘to find out what her boarders didn’t like 
and give ’em plenty of it.”’ 

The commission favor the remonetization of the silver dollar, 
but of a dollar containing so little of present value that it 
would at once demonetize gold, and send more of that out of 
the country than can possibly be coined of silver in four years. 
They assume, indeed, that a law of the United States will 
“establish exactly and permanently an equivalency between 
them’’; but they so significantly and with such unction proclaim 
that, ‘‘a fall in the value of either or of both of the metals’’ 
has always ‘‘proved a benefaction to mankind,’’ that it is 
impossible not to perceive that their highest purpose will not 
be consummated without such a ‘“‘benefaction.’’ Surely they 
do not intend to bring about a rise in the value of silver, as 
that, in their estimation, would be one of the greatest of dis- 
asters; and, let me add, might deprive them of the support 
of all those who are enraptured with the idea of sponging or 
sealing debts. 


Senator Morrill then discussed the probable cause of 
the recent depreciation in the value of silver. 
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A fall in the price of any staple product often precedes 
an abundant harvest. It is the shadow of a coming event. A 
large cotton crop has frequently been sold in the aggregate for 
less than a much smaller crop of a previous or subsequent year. 
This effect of production upon prices is the universal law. It 
logically follows that silver, especially while widely divorced 
in Europe from its most potential legal-tender attribute, must 
be subject to the same inflexible law; and, when it is shown 
that the world’s stock of silver within a brief time has largely 
increased, and that its annual production has been more than 
doubled since 1860, or has risen from $40,000,000 to over 
$80,000,000, with some telling evidence that indicates a further 
increase in both North and South America, we know at least 
one of the elements which must have largely contributed to its 
rapid depreciation. The volume annually required having been 
doubled, a sinking in value became inevitable. Years ago 
Humboldt declared that the mines of New Spain (Mexico) 
contained silver enough to deluge the world, and the world 
has been deluged, but the flood seems augmented from un- 
expected sources. Silver once derived great value from its 
scarcity and cannot escape some degradation from its abundance. 

It is true that this might have been averted if new markets 
could have been found at once to absorb the unexampled supply ; 
but, instead of that, many of the most important old markets 
have been abruptly closed, with no new outlet opening in any 
quarter and with Germany, not as formerly a considerable buyer 
of silver, but a very large, inconvenient, and obtrusive seller. 
Plenty of sellers makes silver cheap—will make anything cheap. 
Whether all markets have been glutted or not, the fact is 
obvious that, excepting the United States, there are now few 
heavy purchasers of silver, and even light purchasers have 
grown cautious and shy. 

From this outlook it would seem that Europe has almost 
determined to cut loose from silver, with the exception of so 
much as may be required for subsidiary coinage, everywhere 
now largely adulterated or light in weight, and only kept in 
circulation at par by a rigid limitation of the amount issued 
and of the amount allowed as tender on debts. Certainly any 
large market for silver in Europe for years to come must be 
hopeless, unless a fundamental change of policy shall soon 
oceur. Whether they need it or not they apparently do not 
intend to have it. This attitude of so many nations, which 
have heretofore given much of the value to silver by circulating 
it freely as money, it is to be greatly apprehended, may tend 
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to its ultimate permanent depreciation and instability, unless 
the wide-spreading abandonment of silver can be arrested by 
a convention of all the nations most deeply interested. The 
ponderous volume afloat is altogether too great to be im- 
mediately absorbed by one nation or perhaps by half a dozen 
nations. In the United States lightning was once drawn down 
from the skies with a kite, but single-handed most assuredly 
there is no ‘‘kiting’’ experiment by which the stable value of 
silver can now be uplifted and maintained. 

Little aid can be expected from those nations which adhere 
to and practically use the silver standard. Their commerce is 
insignificant, and hardly amounts to a tithe of that of England 
alone. Compared with our own, their commerce is a bagatelle 
and their credit a satire and a snare. 


Senator Morrill here discussed the legislative and 
economic causes which had led to a diminution in the de- 
mand for silver in various countries. ‘‘The margin of 
profit in buying silver rupees in England at one shilling 
and sixpence and selling them in India at two shillings 
sterling will soon disappear,’’ being too great to last. 
India is coveted now as a market, not so much for silver 
as for manufactures, and this was intercepting the flow 
of silver thither. 

Japan had established a gold currency, and China 
was calling for help from the depreciation of silver. In- 
deed, at times it was deporting this metal. The British 
colonies were following the gold standard of the mother 
country. 


While the annual production of silver exceeds all former 
limits by more than 100 per cent. it is manifest that the usual 
markets have been overloaded or sadly curtailed. Under these 
circumstances nothing less could be reasonably anticipated than 
a sharp and remediless depression in the price and value of 
silver. This has already occurred; and, though it may vacillate 
and even for the moment halt, the ancient level cannot be 
regained. From being itself once a standard measure of values, 
utilized, and holding at least a divided empire in the coinage 
of a large portion of the world, it has come to be a commodity 
as variable as to market price as tin or copper. It appears to 
be no longer clinging to gold, sharing equal fortunes in the 
magical patronage of all commercial nations, but takes the 
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subordinate position of replacing the wear and tear of token 
coinage for minor transactions and of cheaply and not less 
usefully supplying the ordinary wants of the arts and manu- 
factures. As coin—without a radical change in the policy of 
Great Britain, of Germany, and of the Latin nations—it is to 
be feared that it cannot be made to much exceed its value as 
bullion, except where the amount of coin issued is very narrowly 
restricted. Whether resulting from natural causes or by ac- 
cident, a lower general valuation of silver, as a raw material or 
in any other form, is a fact accomplished, and its daily fluctua- 
tions are henceforth likely to be as coolly chronicled as the rise 
and fall of pig-lead or pig-iron. 

Any attempt upon the part of the United States alone to 
stop this revolution by a taurine demonstration in the market, 
or by becoming the boldest and almost the only large purchaser 
of silver, would be as futile as Mrs. Partington’s attempt to 
mop up the Atlantic and as unprofitable as would be an at- 
tempt by a single soldier to surround the nomadic warriors of 
Sitting Bull. Large purchases or large withdrawals of silver 
bullion from market may no doubt temporarily or locally some- 
what advance the price of silver, but not to stay advanced; 
and if the United States shall inflate the pockets of the people 
with silver money far above its value, until they have neither 
inclination nor capacity for more, the price will then go down 
to its predestined level. The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
the present large annual supplies of silver will not, in any 
mode or manner now known, continue to be consumed at the 
old valuation; and the price of the entire stock, old and new, 
must stand, so long as Europe abandons its unlimited use as 
coin, where the world can still afford to use the whole of it. 
It will not lie idle nor be buried in napkins, but will be sold 
for the most it will fetch. 

The United States cannot, any more than Mexico or South 
America, for any protracted period be expected even to furnish 
a market for its own vast domestic supply. A large share of 
it must find a vent elsewhere and abroad. Even with our mints 
in full operation we could not annually coin the silver bullion 
from our own mines, but, were they all in operation, what would 
prevent the foreign stock of silver, now eagerly seeking a 
market, from competing with the American production? Al- 
ready it has been persistently knocking at the doors of the 
United States Mint and knocking down the price. The American 
mines are in their infancy and promise extensive future de- 
velopment. They are wondrously fertile and no doubt will be 
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prosperous in their aggregate results; but no legislation, even 
by excluding foreign silver, can give them protection against 
their own home rivalry so long as production largely outruns 
consumption. Adequate protection unaided by any foreign de- 
mand or codperation is impossible. 

It may be true that the value of silver will stand at not less 
than the cost of production from the least fertile mine that 
continues to be permanently worked. But silver will not rise 
in value so long as the world’s stock largely exceeds the de- 
mand, for its price will then pay no heed to original cost nor 
to legislative enactments. Thus far there does not appear to 
be any diminution of foreign supplies in consequence of the 
extraordinary production of the Comstock lode. The cost of 
mining silver in the United States has been largely reduced 
by the new and, for the purpose, admirable steam-crushing 
machinery, an improvement nearly as important in cheapening 
the production of silver as was the cut-nail machine in making 
nails or as the cotton-gin in cleaning cotton. As much silver 
mining can now be done in one year as could have been done 
in twenty, ten years ago. There is also the further material 
advantage obtained in the process of reducing silver ore, through 
the comparatively low cost of California quicksilver, indis- 
pensable to the miners, which few other silver-producing 
countries find so near at hand. 

These advantages are to some extent offset by the cheaper 
labor employed in other countries; and the general yield of 
silver is likely to be larger, rather than smaller, for many years 
to come. The mines worked prior to the Christian era or the 
days of Cesar are still held to be inexhaustible; as are those 
which fired the zeal of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, 
and nearly all the silver mines of the world appear about as 
productive to-day as when first opened, though newly discovered 
mines more fertile may affect their profits. Certainly the 
millions of silver steadily flowing from Nevada, garnished with 
other and only less millions of gold, will not long wait for a 
better market or a more appreciative age. The miners are 
after it, splitting mountains in twain and probing earth’s inner- 
most recesses, and mean to have it. If it were the treasure 
of Captain Kidd it could not escape their ardent pursuit. What 
has been produced, it is claimed, is as nothing compared with 
what will be. 

In all ages the value of the precious metals has been little 
above the average cost of production, until the opening of the 
mines in Nevada, supplemented by those of other surrounding 
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localities; and the profits of the mines, even in Mexico and 
South America, may ere long be augmented by American 
energy and American machinery, and certainly will sink below 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work before they will be 
abandoned to future enterprise. 

The policy of making silver an unlimited legal tender, at 
anything above its real value, with the idea of elevating it to 
the par of gold, would result in national disaster, would flout 
the registered experience of mankind, and is little less pre- 
posterous than it would be to attempt by legislative witchcraft 
to make the baser metals circulate as money, high above their 
market value, by a mere legal-tender declaration. Any metallic 
legal tender must be kept at or near the cost at which it can 
be produced. If above this rate, then illicit or contraband 
coin is sure to be introduced, as the imitative art of coin-making 
is not difficult, and cunning workmen, at home and abroad, 
are not deficient in numbers or audacity. Any jury would be 
reluctant to hang the skillful and generous rascal who should 
make and vend just as good money as the Government itself. 
The profits upon such counterfeiting would be tempting and 
detection impossible. No government ever succeeded with an 
unlimited metallic legal-tender currency much above its intrinsic 
value, and whenever it has been attempted the result has been 
the issue not only of a currency depreciated, not only a cur- 
rency to be refused by all those having the power of refusal, 
but of a currency which creates adverse exchanges with all 
the rest of the world. Where one pound of gold will buy in 
the open market seventeen and a half pounds of silver, there 
is no legislative alchemy in the conversion of silver into coin 
by which either fifteen and a half or sixteen pounds of silver 
ean be exchanged for a pound of gold. 

If we should be compelled or should choose to retain the 
mono-metallic standard of gold, as it has practically existed 
with us since 1834, there is no country where it could be main- 
tained more buoyantly or with greater facility than in the 
United States. Undoubtedly it is destined to further deprecia- 
tion, but never to rapid depreciation. We are one of the very 
largest gold-producing countries, and even our so-called silver 
ores literally present ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of silver,’’ 
as they contain nearly as many dollars of one metal as of the 
other. What reserves are yet to be brought forth from all of 
our gold-embroidered plains and mountains, extending from 
Canada to Mexico, who ean foretell? 

Whether a single standard of gold shall continue practically 
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in force or not for the next forty years, as for the last, it seems 
incontestable that we have now more ability, with all of our 
known auriferous wealth, to uphold such a standard than we 
have ever had heretofore or than can be claimed by Germany 
or even by Great Britain, both being wholly barren of native 
gold. Two of our States, Texas and California, among the 
most prosperous of any in the Union, have tolerated no other 
money than gold. No crises overwhelm their well-founded in- 
dustries; few disasters happen to their trade; and they may 
well feel proud of their solid and uninterrupted prosperity. 
Storms may come and the winds may blow, but gold is the rock 
of their salvation. New York, the most populous State in the 
Union, has already provided by her own legislative action, 
happen what may elsewhere, for resumption of specie payments 
on the first day of January, 1879; all taxes and canal tolls are 
to be paid in gold and all contracts after that date are to be 
payable in coin. Is there any other State that assembles more 
legislative wisdom or that has a deeper interest in the general 
prosperity of the country than New York? Her voice gives 
forth no uncertain sound, though it may be stifled by the 
jingling of the silver bill. None of our States can maintain 
an exclusive silver standard without immense loss, but to the 
cotton, wheat, and corn growing States it would be a peculiar 
hardship. The prices of their products being wholly controlled 
by the price of the surplus exported, they have a direct interest 
in maintaining a money standard in harmony with that where 
our great staple crops find a market. 

The present stock of gold in the United States, amounting 
to not less, I am confident, than $200,000,000, and daily in- 
creasing, almost to the extent of our large domestic production, 
with the balance of trade, until very recently, long and im- 
mensely in our favor, makes a gold standard not only practicable 
but almost unavoidable. Within the last ten years we have 
received from customs nearly $1,800,000,000 in gold, and have 
actually sold for paper over $500,000,000 in gold at a profit of 
over $100,000,000. Our wheat and corn, cotton and petroleum, 
will always command gold, as will our bonds. With our mints 
in active operation for six years we could hardly produce as 
much silver coin as the country now holds in gold. For re- 
sumption of specie payments in gold we are nearly ready; but 
for resumption in silver we have not the first dollar. Certainly 
we have the right to do a foolish thing, but it is our interest 
to do a wise one. Can it be a wise thing to banish gold? 

It is claimed that the freedom of coinage would at all times 
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regulate the amount of coin in circulation in accordance with 
the wants of trade, and that every needy man would then find 
the needed silver dollars in his pockets. Whether the coinage 
would be regulated by the amount in circulation or by the 
amount of marketable bullion on hand admits of very little 
question, and that little would be solved entirely in the interest 
of bullion-holders. It is very apparent, however, that, with 
free coinage minted and unminted silver would soon have, 
according to weight, the same value, and that value would be 
regulated not by the volume of coin, but by the volume of both. 
Silver bullion would be worth just as much before as after 
being fabricated into coin, whatever might be its denomina- 
tional value. The chief service of the United States mints 
would be like that of mills where all grists are ground free 
of toll, and they would become the special workshops of the 
owners of silver bullion, gratuitously manned and supported 
by the nation, but controlled by anybody and everybody. The 
raw material would be furnished, but the Government would 
be called upon to manufacture it, not only without a large 
percentage of profit, but at an actual expense of 114 per cent., 
or by an annual subsidy to the owners of silver bullion of 
from $500,000 to $750,000. 

Whatever possible and glimmering chance there might be 
of elevating a limited amount of silver coinage to the high 
plane required as a standard measure of value would be dis- 
sipated by the final consummation of the new silver policy, 
which, being fully disclosed, has been found to include the 
extraordinary plan of elevating with equal pace the whole 
world’s fast-growing stock of silver. The wisdom of attempting 
to push this last part at the present moment may be disputed, 
but it is the fixed and essential part of the silver policy as 
avowed by its most potential advocates, and they appear about 
as positive in their new philosophy as was Comté when he said 
he ‘‘could have made a better solar system than the real one’’ 
and declared he ‘‘would have made it always moonshine at 
night.’’ They would evidently have it all moonshine. 

The gold standard, it may confidently be asserted, is prac- 
tically far cheaper than that of silver. I do not insist upon 
having the gold standard, but, if we are to have but one, I 
think that the best. A careful examination of the subject con- 
clusively shows that the loss by abrasion is nearly in proportion 
to the length of time coins have been in circulation, and te 
the amount of surface exposed, although small coins, being 
handled oftener and with less care, suffer most. The well- 
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ascertained result is that it costs from fifteen to twenty-five 
times more to keep silver afloat than it does to maintain the 
same amount in gold. To sustain the silver standard would 
annually cost about 1 per cent. for abrasion; but that of gold 
would not exceed one-twentieth of 1 per cent. This is a trouble- 
some charge forever to bristle up in the pathway of a silver 
standard. It must also be borne in mind that the mint cost 
of coining silver is many times greater than that of the same 
amount in gold. More than sixteen tons of silver are required 
as the equivalent of one ton of gold. As a cold matter of 
fact, silver is neither the best nor the cheapest standard. It 
is far dearer to plant and forever dearer to maintain. 

A double standard put forth by us on the terms now pro- 
posed by the commission or by the House bill would be so 
only in name. The perfect dual ideal of theorists, based upon 
an exact equilibrium of values, cannot be realized while the 
intrinsic value of either of the component parts is overrated 
or remains a debatable question and everywhere more or less 
open to suspicion. A standard of value linked to the changing 
fortunes of two metals instead of one, when combined with 
an existing disjointed and all-pervading confusion in the ratio 
of value, must necessarily be linked to the hazard of double 
perturbations and become an alternating standard in perpetual 
motion. 

The bimetallic scheme, with silver predominant—largely 
everywhere else suspended, if not repudiated—is pressed upon 
us now with a ratio that will leave nothing in circulation but 
silver, as a profitable mode of providing a new and cheaper 
way of pinching and paying the national debt; but a mode 
which would leave even a possible cloud upon our national 
eredit should find neither favor nor tolerance among a proud 
and independent people. 

The proposition is openly and squarely made to pay the 
public debt at our option in whichever metal, gold or silver, 
happens to be cheapest, and chiefly for the reason that silver 
already happens to be 10 per cent. the cheapest. In 1873, to 
have paid the debt in silver would have cost 3 per cent. more 
than to have paid it in gold, and then there was no unwilling- 
ness on the part of the present non-contents to pay in gold. 
Silver was then worth more to sell than to pay on debts. No 
one then pulled out the hair of his head to cure grief for the 
disappearance of the nominal silver option. Since that time 
it has been and would be now cheaper nominally to pay in silver 
if we had it, and therefore we are urged to repudiate our 
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former action and to claim the power to resume an option 
already once supposed to have been profitably exercised, of 
which the world was called upon to take notice, and to pay 
in silver to-day or to let it alone to-morrow. I know that 
the detestable doctrine of Machiavelli was that ‘‘a prudent 
prince ought not to keep his word except when he ean do it 
without injury to himself,’’ but the Bible teaches a different 
doctrine, and honoreth him ‘‘who sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not.’’ If we would not multiply examples of in- 
dividual financial turpitude, already painfully numerous, we 
must not trample out conscience and sound morality from the 
monetary affairs of the nation. The ‘‘option’’ about which we 
should be most solicitous was definitely expressed by Washing- 
ton when he said: ‘‘There is an option left to the United 
States whether they will be respectable and prosperous or con- 
temptible and miserable as a nation.’’ Our national self-respect 
would not be increased when Turkey, as a debt-paying nation, 
shall be held as our equal and Mexico as our superior. The 
credit of a great nation cannot even be discussed without some 
loss; it cannot even be tempted by the devious advantages of 
legal technicalities without bringing some sense of shame; but 
to live, it must go, like chastity, unchallenged and unsuspected. 
It cannot take refuge behind the fig-leaves of the law, and 
especially not behind a law yet to be made to meet the case. 
The argument relied upon in favor of a bimetallic standard 
as against a monometallic seems to be that a single-metal 
standard leaves out one-half of the world’s resources; but the 
same thing must occur with a bimetallic standard unless the 
metals can be placed and kept in a state of exact equilibrium, 
or so that nothing can be gained by the exchange of one for 
the other. Hitherto this has been an unattainable perfection. 
A law fixing the ratio of 16 or 1514 of silver to 1 of gold, 
as proposed by different members of the commission, would now 
be a gross overvaluation of silver and wholly exclude gold from 
circulation. It will hardly be disputed that the two metals 
cannot circulate together unless they are mutually convertible 
without profit or loss at the ratio fixed at the mint. But it is 
here proposed to start silver with a large legal-tender advantage 
above its market value, and with the probability, through further 
depreciation, of increasing that advantage by which the mono- 
metallic standard of silver will be ordained and confirmed. The 
argument in behalf of a double standard is double-tongued, 
when in fact nothing is intended, or can be the outcome, but 
a single silver standard. The argument would wed silver and 
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gold, but the conditions which follow amount to a decree of 
perpetual divorcement. Enforce the measure by legislation, 
and gold would at once flee out of the country. Like liberty, 
gold never stays where it is undervalued. 

No approach to a bimetallic currency of uniform and fixed 
value can be possible, as it appears to me, without the co- 
operation of the leading commercial nations. Even with that 
cooperation its accomplishment and permanence may not be 
absolutely certain, unless the late transcendent fickleness of 
the supply and demand subsides, nor unless the ratio of value 
can be adjusted with more consummate accuracy than has 
hitherto been found by any single nation to be practicable. 
One-tenth of 1 per cent. difference will always exclude from 
use one or the other metal, but here a difference nearly one 
hundred times greater has been proposed. The double-standard 
nations and the differing single gold or silver standard nations 
doubtless contributed something to the relative equalization of 
values so long as they furnished an available market for any 
surplus of either metal, but this they are doing no longer. 
Silver, though not yet universally demonetized, is thrown upon 
the market in such masses and from so many prolific sources 
as to be governed by the inexorable laws of demand and supply. 
Its magic as coin, if it has not hopelessly departed, has been, 
like the retreating soldier, fearfully ‘‘demoralized,’’ and is 
passing to the rear. 

Whatever change may be made in our monetary standard 
will not give us the slightest advantage in the prices of any 
commodities we buy or sell abroad. Foreign merchandise, 
whether dress-goods or iron, upholstery or salt, champagne or 
hardware, must still be paid for upon the gold standard of 
prices; but our own products, cotton, beef, corn, and wheat, 
will all be in the market, at the option of the purchaser, for 
either silver or gold, and will always be paid for in the cheapest 
currency. Commerce conducted on such a shifting basis—buy- 
ing with the dearest and always selling for the cheapest—must 
manifestly be greatly to our disadvantage. The people with a 
cheaper currency always suffer most in exchange, whether buy- 
ing or selling. The whole domestic trade of the country would 
also be equally exposed to the instability in the value of silver, 
lately so glaringly exhibited, with which greenbacks would be 
necessarily lagging behind, and prices of commodities would be 
increased or diminished in proportion to the daily risk. Labor 
alone—including that of salaried ministers and judges—would 
be forced to accept the silver dollar of far less value than our 
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present paper dollar, without higgling for anything better, and 
the wages of labor would not escape a silent and sinister, but 
certain reduction. It would have to resort to the merciless and 
futile remedy of strikes or give a dollar’s worth of work for 
ninety cents in silver. 

The United States would make a clumsy and most un- 
profitable mistake by making silver, in the guise of a bimetallic 
standard, practically an exclusive standard of value, unless at 
the same time other nations shall be first persuaded to unite 
in the same policy; and other nations just now appear very 
stubbornly to prefer the gold standard. We must wait for 
their conversion. There is no reason why we should move 
now, except that given by the man, when met with the question 
of an irate wife as to why he came home so late at night, who 
answered, ‘‘because all other places are shut up.’’ All other 
doors to silver certainly appear to be shut up. Even the nations 
nominally upholding the silver standard are nearly all using 
nothing but paper greatly depreciated. An enterprising people 
as we claim to be, and have some reason to think we are— 
‘having commerce in almost-every port and harbor on the globe, 
and full of invention, energy, and daring ambition—must use 
as money what the world everywhere accepts as money. No 
standard that is destitute of international recognition can be 
of uniform value or be tolerated or long endured in the United 
States. In peace or war, in shop or field, on land or sea, the 
best implements of service belong to us and should not be 
altogether alien from our standard of money. The natural 
aptitude of the American people for trade and commerce, the 
leading position they are soon expected to occupy, would be 
repressed by withholding from them one of the cardinal business 
instrumentalities or by depriving them of that kind of money 
which is good either at home or abroad, for wholesale trade as 
well as retail. We are bound to develop and utilize the full 
forces of the nation, and we should not wholly reject English, 
German, and French experience without some distrust of our 
own statesmanship. Our foreign exchanges have been for many 
years, and must be for years to come, wholly regulated upon 
a gold basis. The cost of exchange is the barometer which 
unerringly proclaims the depreciation of paper money and 
would just as surely expose the deficiencies of silver. A silver 
standard, or a bimetallic standard so adjusted as to banish 
gold from circulation, however acceptable to moss-covered, non- 
progressive communities, where their standard food may be rice 
and rats, and where women appear in the field and men do 
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not appear at the ballot-box, cannot fulfill the requirements of 
the American people. They want and must have the best. 

To dispense entirely with the use of gold by the substitution 
of silver would be an economical blunder of the first magnitude, 
and we might with almost equal propriety dispense with rail- 
roads and go back to beasts of burden, or discard gunpowder 
and rifled cannon in order to ‘‘rehabilitate’? human muscles 
and wooden cross-bows. 

The commerce of modern times is incomparably greater 
than in former ages or when it was rigidly confined to a system 
of barter; but the more recent extensive introduction of paper 
money eurrency, bills of exchange, and bank-checks, convertible 
into cash at the will of the holder, those ‘‘wagons through the 
air’’ according to Adam Smith, have largely superseded both 
the holding and moving of large amounts of a metallic currency. 
The electric telegraph transfers credits from San Francisco to 
London and from New York to Hong Kong more swiftly than 
by the incantations of a magician. Even the accounts-current 
among traders or offsets of sales against purchases greatly 
reduce the amount of money passing from hand to hand. It is 
only the small remainders due after the final adjustments of 
trade which must be paid in coin or its equivalent, or less than 
5 per cent. of paper money and only half of 1 per cent. of 
coin, and it is manifest that commercial transactions of greater 
magnitude than those in earlier days may be, and are, con- 
ducted now without the intervention of as much gold and 
silver as was once required. Where a sound, convertible paper 
currency prevails it is so much cheaper as well as more con- 
venient that it cannot and should not be supplanted by any- 
thing more expensive and difficult to handle. 

If it were to be declared that a peck measure should here- 
after be counted as a bushel measure, in process of time we 
might become habituated to it; but if the peck measure had 
also a movable bottom and sometimes held but six or seven 
quarts instead of always eight, it would prove an intolerable 
cheat. Silver, as it seems to me, has no longer the stability 
required to withstand the lightest breeze of the market-places, 
and will be bent or prostrated whenever exposed to any 
monetary storm at home or abroad. 

It is asserted by some rather imaginative logicians that silver 
has not fallen, but that gold has risen in value. As ludicrously 
untenable as oye assertion appears upon its face, it may not be 
wholly amiss to place once more upon record its conclusive 
refutation by showing that gold has not only not risen in value 
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as to other commodities in general, silver excepted, but that 
it has itself fallen in value and no longer wields the purchasing 
power it possessed twenty-five years ago. If this has been or 
can be shown, it will then appear that silver has not only kept 
equal downward pace with gold, but that it has had such 
alacrity in sinking as to find relatively a far lower deep. 

That gold has not risen in value may be proven by a com- 
parison, wherever the gold standard prevails, of the prices of 
various leading articles now, in uniform and constant demand, 
with the prices maintained years ago. For this purpose I refer 
to the laboriously and carefully prepared table of the London 
Economist. This includes forty-five staple commodities and 
exhibits the variations from 1845 to 1876. From this very 
elaborate comparison it is clearly shown that gold has diminished 
in purchasing power since 1850 more than 20 per cent. The 
depreciation of silver is therefore inherent and independent, 
greatly surpassing that of gold, and by no means can it be 
chargeable to any advance in the value of the latter metal. 

The interests of the States and Territories producing gold 
are not less in amount than those which produce mainly silver. 
Nevada, a silver and gold producing State, claims now a popula- 
tion of fifty-two thousand; and California, a gold-producing 
State, had a population at the last census of five hundred and 
sixty thousand and probably one hundred thousand more now. 
Oregon, a growing empire on the north, certainly should not be 
wholly ignored ; and yet it is proposed to sacrifice that interest 
which has given to it and to the whole Pacific coast perhaps its 
greatest historic prominence—that interest with which all of its 
industries, commerce, and affections are indissolubly interwoven 
—without giving to any other State or Territory any real or 
permanent benefit. The production of gold, even in Nevada, 
surpasses that of other States. Let us try to take care of both 
silver and gold, and in taking care of both to take care of 
nothing less than the whole country. 

Certainly it may be questionable whether the interests of 
the silver-producing States and Territories would not be injured 
rather than promoted by a solitary attempt here to remonetize 
the silver dollar. A more extensive and continuous demand 
will be needed, and we cannot afford to encourage the wider 
disuse of silver as money in Europe by opening here to its idle 
surplus even a temporary though narrow market. If we would 
really restore silver to the monetary systems of the world and 
prevent its further degradation, we should refuse to touch it 
until other nations are ready to join us. The owners even of 
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silver mines, unless largely in debt, which would not often 
happen, will not be benefited so greatly as their ill-advisers 
seem to anticipate by making silver an unlimited legal tender, 
as its exchangeable value cannot thereby be permanently in- 
creased. For them it might be far better to make at once 
and forever a larger demand for silver by courting concurrent 
action among nations or by increasing the amount of pure silver 
in the coinage issued, so as to make it equal even now with 
the standard of gold. Such a standard would at least remove 
from it some share of the world’s repugnance. It would be an 
honest dollar. 

To adopt any measure now with a provision for a sub- 
sequent convention of nations would be like committing suicide 
with a promise to send for a surgeon to make a subsequent post 
mortem examination. Pass a silver bill with a ratio utterly dis- 
cordant with gold, unsupported by any allies in Europe, and a 
step will have been taken that cannot be retraced for genera- 
tions to come, and if ever retraced the process will be painful, 
difficult, and expensive. The blunder will be practically in- 
curable. 

It cannot be for the interest or the honor of the United 
States, while possessed of any healthy national pride, to resort 
to any expedient of bankrupt governments to lower the money 
standard of the country. That standard should keep us ‘‘four 
square’’ to the world and give us equal rank in the advanced 
civilization and industrial enterprise of all the great commercial 
nations. 

I have failed of my purpose if I have not shown that there 
has been so large an increase of the stock of silver as of itself 
to effect a positive reduction of its value, and that this result 
has been confirmed and made irreversible by the new and ex- 
tensive European disuse of silver coinage. I have indicated 
the advisability of obtaining the codperation of other leading 
nations, in fixing upon a common ratio of value between gold 
and silver, before embarking upon a course of independent 
action from which there could be no retreat. I have also at- 
tempted to show that, even in the lowest pecuniary sense of 
profit, the Government of the United States could not be the 
gainer by proposing to pay either the public debt or the United 
States notes in silver; that such a payment would violate public 
pledges as to the whole, and violates existing statutes as to 
all that part of the debt contracted since 1870, and for which 
gold has been received; that the remonetization of silver means 
the banishment of gold and our degradation among nations 
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to the second or third rank; that it would be a sweeping 10 
per cent. reduction of all duties upon imports, requiring the 
imposition of new taxes to that extent; that it would prevent 
the further funding of the public debt at a lower rate of interest 
and give to the present holders of our 6 per cent. bonds a great 
advantage; that, instead of aiding resumption, it would only 
inflate a currency already too long depreciated, and consign 
it to a still lower deep; that, instead of being a tonic to spur 
idle capital once more into activity, it would be its bane, de- 
structive of all vitality ; and that as a permanent silver standard 
it would not only be void of all stability, and the dearest and 
clumsiest in its introduction and maintenance, but that it would 
reduce the wages of labor to the full extent of the difference 
there might be between its purchasing power and that of gold. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that, while we may coin dollars 
containing as little silver as we please, yet they will not secure 
more than a local recognition, nor exempt us from frequent and 
great disasters; and at last we shall have none of that money 
which represents the combined wants of the poor and the rich 
not less than those of the great commercial interests of the 
human race. 


On February 4 Thomas F. Bayard [Del.] opposed the 
Bland bill. 


If this bill shall operate as it seems to me it must, according 
to its present provisions and adjustments of value, we shall 
take our rank with the Asiatics. Are we ready for that? Why, 
sir, if even that was the case and we could procure stability 
of values, there would be something comforting at least in 
that result. The great thing for honest dealing is not to settle 
present contracts; it is to fix future contracts; it is to give 
the unknown future certainty and to so fill the possibilities of 
justice. It is the want of fixity in the future that makes capital 
timid and which to-day deprives this country and the people 
of this country of that confidence which is essential for the 
restoration of their prosperity. But even if upon a silver basis, 
passing by the fact of its cumbersomeness, passing by its in- 
convenience in counting and transportation, passing by the fact 
that we must turn our silver money into merchandise whenever 
we approach an international transaction, yet I cannot pass by 
the fact that silver will not be a stable standard, but that as 
in the past so in the future it will fluctuate in its relation to 
the world’s standard of value, which is gold. 

XLV—Z., 
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Why, Mr. President, what a curse is this element of fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty of values. Owing to fluctuations in paper 
money there has been taken from this country in every year 
of the last decade more than it would have cost us to resume 
actually at any day during that period. It may be accepted 
as an axiom capable of demonstration that all losses which arise 
from @ fluctuating currency fall upon the producing classes of 
the country whose currency it is. My friend from Mississippi 
[Lucius Q. C. Lamar] the other day put that statement in 
the form of a forcible apothegm when he said that every pro- 
duction of the people whom he represented, and chiefly cotton, 
the great staple of the Southern States, produced gold for 
every man except him whose labor brought it into existence. 
It is not only cotton; it is corn, tobacco, wheat, coal, whatever 
may be the commodity to which human labor is addressed for 
production. In America all of them have their price fixed 
in the gold standard of the English market. 

Talk to me about our not recognizing our relations to the 
other nations! Where could there be a more practical illustra- 
tion than your grain markets afford? Talk to me about our 
setting up a standard of values that shall not be affected when 
they come in contact or comparison with the standards of other 
nations! Why, sir, it is not reasonable, it is not just, it is not 
true. Therefore if we shall choose that metal as our standard 
which fluctuates in its relations to the standard used in the 
market where the prices of our products are fixed, then every 
loss in the shape of brokerage or insurance against fluctuation 
will be borne by every producer in our country. I believe 
it can be shown that every year that we have delayed the 
resumption of specie payments, and a return to the standard 
value of the world, has cost this country more than would 
actual resumption at any time during those years. 

Mr. President, the remonetization by the United States of 
silver single-handed and alone will not restore its value to an 
equality with gold, nor I fear prevent a further decline, because 
if other nations shall release their silver it will inevitably cause 
a fall in the price of that metal which unaided we cannot 
prevent. 

Mr. President, at this time this question is undergoing the 
most careful and elaborate examination in Europe. Not now 
only, but for years past it has agitated that small circle of 
profound thinkers who are continually studying causes rather 
than effects. There is before me an address to the King of 
Holland from the Society of The Netherlands for the Promo- 
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tion of Industry, which recognizes this fact, that Holland had 
been prosperous under a silver standard, but that under the 
late legislation of leading governments of Europe, to use the 
words of this society, being forced to ‘‘change its monetary 
legislation’’ most unwillingly were they yielding to a pressure 
on this subject which they could not avoid, ‘‘to adopt definitely 
the gold standard.’’ 

This is not done voluntarily; it is the result of the over- 
powering coercion of neighboring legislation which that country 
was unable to resist. And here I will say that unless there 
shall be a correspondence between the adjustment of the relative 
values of these two metals under the laws of the United States 
and an influential number of foreign nations, we shall become 
necessarily a nation upon a silver basis only; that in order 
to maintain a double standard we must have codperation to 
that end; and that this is the admission of the strongest and 
most decided advocates of the double standard in the United 
States as well as in Europe. 

There can be found no respectable authority that will tell 
you that, without codperation and what they call ‘‘general 
understanding’’ between the leading commercial nations of the 
world, can the relative values of these two metals be per- 
manently fixed, or fixed sufficiently to justify the erection of 
a double standard in one country, and in our present condition, 
if the undervaluation of the silver dollar of ‘16 parts to 1 of 
gold prior to 1873 swept from us our silver, a fortiori the 
undervaluation in 1878 of gold 10 per cent. relatively to silver 
will sweep from us our gold still more rapidly and just as 
certainly. Is there a doubt of the truth of that proposition? 

Do not let us suppose that by our passing a law single- 
handed and alone, without the cooperation of those with whom 
we are in association in industry and commerce, we ean fix 
a standard which shall be maintained abroad and here. Gentle- 
men might just as well tie up the vane, the weathercock, and 
fix it in a certain direction, and believe that the wind will 
forever blow from that point. The relative value of the two 
metals must be justly fixed, otherwise one of them will be 
lost from the circulation in which they are sought to be 
placed. 

Therefore I say I shall vote with pleasure for this amend- 
ment of the honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. Allison], and 
in the meantime I shall be most willing to see coined freely this 
dollar of 41214 grains, provided it shall not be used in a way 
to disturb our measures of value and account. In other words, 
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as it is of lower bullion value than the dollar which we eall it, 
we shall give it a limited power in the payment of debts. 

In the meantime and while this process of coinage is going 
on we can propose the codperation and general agreement of 
other nations to a ratio between the metals. If the amount is 
limited to a legal tender of $10 in any one payment, so as not 
to interfere with gold payments, then when this commission 
shall have made its return to us, when we have by treaty 
established some means of fixing and maintaining a double 
standard by force of the combined legislation of other nations 
with our own, then we shall be in a condition to take advantage 
of any result that may follow. If we have undervalued the 
coin we shall call it in and stamp it with the value that shall 
be agreed on. If we have overvalued the coin we shall simply 
add to it, call it in and stamp it according to the new arrange- 
ment. 

In either case we simply should have added to the currency 
of our own country, and for amounts which we have the power 
to control and for payments which will not interfere with the 
great business of exchanges between our own and other 
countries. It will be an honest currency of intrinsic value, 
and should it be that experience shall show us that we shall 
have to give it up as an international currency it still will 
be of use for our own people within our own boundaries. And 
the quantity that would be coined within time to ascertain this 
will not be in any degree inconvenient or excessive. 

Nay, further, if the people of this country shall find that 
this disk, larger than those which they have been accustomed 
to, shall be needed in vast and increased amounts for their 
domestic uses, so be it; but do not let the producing classes of 
this country—and when I say them I mean the laboring classes, 
for labor alone produces—do not let them suppose that they 
will not be at a serious disadvantage, when they are dealing 
with a measure of values that shrinks up in distortion the 
moment that it touches the standard of those nations with whom 
they deal. 

By resuming on a gold basis, we should not only prevent 
our bonds from coming back upon us from Europe and breaking 
down the market for all securities and producing a panic, the 
result of which no man can fully measure, but we should en- 
courage other capital to come to us from Europe. It was only 
the other day that I saw in a newspaper of the South the 
proposition that the honorable Senator from Georgia [John 
B. Gordon] should be sent abroad for the purpose of procuring 
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loans of capital from European sources for the purpose of 
developing the resources of the South. Sir, such a result is 
most devoutly to be desired, but I would say to my friend 
and to those who propose to send him that it will be utterly 
idle to propose to the owner of any capital an investment 
the measure of value of which shall be a fluctuating commodity. 
One thing capital will and must have, certainty, security ; and, 
that being given, then the money becomes cheap because interest 
is low. Bad security means high interest, and good security 
means cheap money; and every man knows that who has ever 
enjoyed good credit. 

Benefit to public credit is benefit to private credit. Con- 
fidence will fill the atmosphere that surrounds all transactions; 
the creditor will feel more secure, and be more easy and liberal 
with his debtor, and the productive industry of the country 
will thrive in connection and with the ready aid of the capital 
of the country. Tariff reformation comes in an important ele- 
ment to unfetter the trade of this country, and let us deal 
more directly and more upon the principle of reciprocity with 
those countries whose prosperity is so consistent with our own. 
All this seems to me plainly within sight; and I ask shall 
the adoption of this unwise measure turn us back? It may 
enable some overburdened holder of unimproved lands or other 
unproductive real estate to scale his debts; but, where it helps 
one such man, it will bring new privations unto thousands of 
homes; and I say candidly that I fear that this measure will 
prove but the entering-wedge of renewed discredit and deprecia- 
tion of our currency. As you shall diminish the purchasing 
power of the currency you create necessity for the increase 
of its volume, and there lies the danger which it seems to me 
necessitates a renewal of the events and legislation of 1864 and 
1865, and 1866, and a reinflation of paper issues, the weaker 
in credit the greater in amount; and a reinflation of paper 
issues of this Government means national bankruptcy and 
nothing else. 


On February 5 Timothy O. Howe [Wis.] supported 
the Bland bill. 


We are vociferously told that the President will veto the 
pending bill. To that effect I will believe no tongue but the 
President’s. But if I had access to his ear I should not hesitate 
to tell him it was his duty not to thwart, but to aid, the friends 
of the bill in passing it, and to approve it when passed, and 
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that it was his duty also, before the ides of March have come, 
to instruct every one of his ministers abroad to make early 
and earnest representation to the several governments to which 
they are accredited that the dearest interests of millions now 
everywhere languishing in adversity, and of other millions which 
every succeeding generation must add, that the welfare of 
the world, if not its peace, demands the prompt remission of 
all efforts to ostracise either of the precious metals from the 
standard of value and from the medium of exchange. I believe 
one-half the effort, to say nothing of the money, expended 
to bring this country into the great conspiracy would explode 
the conspiracy. But if other governments should prove deaf 
to these representations we could still show the suffering of 
all lands that there is here still a home for the oppressed 
where a generous soil and just laws await them, and where 
capital and labor are secured in their equal rights. 

But we are told the cheaper metal will drive out the dearer 
and gold will be banished from our circulation. Silver will not 
drive out anything. Silver is not aggressive; put a silver 
and a gold dollar into the same purse and they will he quietly 
together. If the owner wishes to part with one he can part 
with either. Neither will go abroad unless the owner sends 
it, and he will not send it unless he gets something he would 
rather have in exchange for it. That does not impoverish the 
owner nor injure any one else. 

But the gold, they say, will all disappear and we shall be 
deluged with silver. Sir, let us not be frightened by terms. 
‘“‘Be deluged with silver?’’ I admit the last deluge which 
visited the world was wet, uncomfortable, and destructive; but 
a deluge of silver is quite another affair. That is dry and so 
dense that the weakest swimmer could keep on the surface 
without the aid of an ark, and it would be so great a novelty 
that I would be glad to be visited by such a deluge. 

But, again, it is so heavy to handle it! Then do not handle 
it. Accept the proposition moved by the Senator from Maine 
[James G. Blaine], let your mints stamp bars instead of coining 
dollars; let the Treasury hold the bars, issue certificates for 
them, and then you will have a paper circulation not merely 
representing coin, but actually convertible into coin at the 
pleasure of the holder. But gold will not vanish in the presence 
of silver. It has not fled from the presence of greenbacks, not 
even when greenbacks were worth less than forty cents on the 
dollar in gold. The world has had all the gold it found abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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But after all we are asked why not put into the silver 
dollar the present commodity value of the gold dollar? I 
answer, for many and most commanding reasons. 

In the first place, debts, public and private, have been con- 
tracted which aggregate thousands of millions of dollars. Each 
dollar is payable by 41214 grains of silver. You have no right 
to compel the delivery of 440 or 454 grains for each dollar. 
That is filehing; only a few hundred millions, to be sure, but it 
is filehing. 

Secondly. Putting in that quantity of silver would make 
the measure a felo de se. The great object I aim at is to 
restore silver to that standard by which you measure the labor 
and the products of the world and to that medium by which 
you exchange the products of the world, and therefore I ask 
you to coin it into money once more. You say—yes, if you are 
allowed to put more into a dollar than can be procured for a 
dollar. Who does not see that silver cannot be coined upon 
such terms? Daily we are told by the opponents of the bill 
that when the coinage act of 1873 was passed silver dollars 
were not coined because 41214 grains could not be afforded for 
a dollar. This nation and other nations denounced silver as 
money, and it fell in the market. Now you generously offer to 
restore it at 454 grains to the dollar. When silver was money 
we could not get 41214 grains for a dollar in gold; we de- 
monetized it; we can now buy, you say, 454 grains for a gold 
dollar. So you will consent to remonetize silver at that rate? 
Suppose once more all existing contracts for dollars were, 
instead, contracts for so many bushels of grain; that grain 
had in 1873 been recognized by commercial nations to include 
both barley and wheat, and both had commanded substantially 
the same price in the markets. Suppose, then, we had de- 
grainetized barley; had enacted that it should not be deliv- 
erable on grain contracts. Of course the demand for barley 
would thereby greatly diminish; its price would decline. As 
the demand for wheat would correspondingly increase, its price 
would rise. Suppose we had watched the rise of wheat and the 
fall of barley until two bushels of the latter would only buy one 
of the former. Suppose there came to us then, as there would 
be sure to come, a cry like that we hear now, “‘the world cannot 
produce the wheat to fill our grain contracts; barley is abun- 
dant, and for it there is little use. In the name of mercy re- 
grainetize barley.’’ Can anyone who knows the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance conceive that he would 
respond to such a demand, ‘‘Yes, we will permit you to deliver 
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barley for grain once more, provided you will deliver two bush- 
els for one’’? 

I insist that silver shall be restored to the medium of ex- 
change; but I am told that the two coins must be of equal 
value not only in our market but in all markets. Well, I say 
the first step toward equalization of the two is to remonetize 
both. When you have done that, I will agree to a convention of 
representatives from the commercial nations to establish a com- 
mon relation. There can be no question that the general recog- 
nition of silver as money would demonstrate that the ratio fixed 
by the pending bill is too high rather than too low. But I will 
not consent to build a ‘‘lean-to’’ upon our coins so often as the 
malign legislation of any foreign government may succeed in 
discrediting the metal of which they are composed. 


On February 6 Allen G. Thurman ([0O.] supported 
the Bland bill. 


It is argued that if this bill pass silver will be a less valuable 
currency than gold and will expel gold from the country, in 
accordance with what is called Gresham’s law, namely, that the 
less valuable currency drives out the more valuable. And hence 
several amendments have been offered to increase the number 
of grains in the silver dollar so as to make it an equivalent, as 
it is said, of the gold dollar. 

This objection to the bill rests upon the assumption that the 
silver dollar of 41214 grains, if made full legal tender, will be 
of less value than the gold dollar. 

But is this assumption true? The relative value of silver and 
gold, if the silver dollar of 41214 grains be coined and the gold 
dollar remain at 25.8 grains, will be 15.98 parts of standard 
silver for 1 part of standard gold. But in France and the 
other states of the Latin union the relative value is 1514 of 
silver to 1 of gold. So that as compared with those states we 
undervalue silver; and yet the silver five-frane piece is equal in 
value to the gold five-frane piece, and there is more gold in 
France than in England and Germany together, though Eng- 
land has long since demonetized silver except as a subsidiary 
coin, and Germany has decreed its demonetization, though she 
has not fully executed her decree. 

I know that it is said that the reason why silver coins and 
gold coins are at par in France and the other states of the Latin 
union is because they have ceased to coin silver. But they have 
a stock of silver coins that we cannot for years acquire; that is, 
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it will take years for us to acquire an amount equal to theirs, 
and if they can now maintain a par between silver and gold, at 
the ratio of 1514 to 1, why cannot we maintain such a par at 
the ratio of 15.98 to 1? Nothing is more certain than that the 
depreciation in the market value of silver bullion is the result 
of the demonetization of silver by Germany and the United 
States and the efforts being made to demonetize it in the Latin 
union states. 

Remonetize it in the United States and it seems to me that 
the probable effect will be to put a stop to its demonetization 
elsewhere, even if it does not bring about the readoption of the 
bimetallic standard in those countries that have adopted, im- 
providently as I think, the single gold standard. It is not cor- 
rect reasoning to treat silver simply as a marketable commodity, 
simply as bullion. Such reasoning loses sight of the value that 
results from the function of money and the full legal-tender 
quality. If the greenback, which has no intrinsic value, no cir- 
culation outside of the United States, and is but a limited legal 
tender even here, is yet within less than 2 per cent. of par with 
gold, why should not silver money, which has intrinsic value 
and which circulates over the greater part of the globe, if en- 
dowed with the full legal-tender faculty, rise to a par with gold, 
especially if we rate the metals at 15.98 to 1, while most other 
nations using both give but 151% for 1? 

One reason why greenbacks have been and are depreciated 
is the fact that they have not been receivable in payment of 
customs duties or of interest on the public debt. But make the 
silver dollar at 41214 grains full legal tender and it will be re- 
ceivable for both these purposes, and it must closely approxi- 
mate, if it does not reach, a par with gold. I believe that it will 
reach that par. 

But suppose it does not, and suppose Gresham’s law to have 
its effect, to what extent would gold be expelled from the coun- 
try by silver? Manifestly only so far as silver supplanted it. 
Three hundred millions in gold could not be driven out by an 
issue of fifty millions of silver—the utmost effect could only be 
to expel fifty millions of gold whose place would be taken by sil- 
ver—and the volume of metallic money would remain the same. 
But would the fifty millions of gold be expelled? Not unless 
three hundred millions was all the metallic money that the coun- 
try needed. If it needs three hundred and fifty millions (and 
it needs more than that to safely and certainly maintain specie 
payments), the gradual addition of fifty millions of silver to 
three hundred millions of gold would not drive gold out. But 
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in truth we have not the half of three hundred millions of gold, 
and when we consider how slow will be the process of coining 
silver dollars we will find that we are in no immediate danger 
of losing our gold. 

If gold be expelled it will not be so much by a silver currency 
as by our small notes. The one and two-dollar notes tend to ex- 
pel both gold and silver, while the five and ten-dollar notes 
drive gold out of circulation. Gold circulates largely in Eng- 
land and France, but the Bank of England issues no note of a 
less denomination than £5 ($25) and the Bank of France now 
pays out no note of a less denomination than 100 franes (nearly 
$20). Those who argue against this bill because they want a 
gold eurrency—not a mere standard of value, but an actual, free, 
and customary circulation of gold coins—lose sight of the fact 
that we never have had and never can have such a circulation 
while we continue to use small notes of either the banks or the 
Government. 

Metallic money is said to have two faculties, namely, that it 
is a standard of value and an instrument of exchange. I shall 
not go into the much-disputed question of its merits and de- 
merits as a standard of value, or whether it is possible to estab- 
lish any such standard that will be invariable; but it is obvious 
that to serve as an instrument for the exchange of property or 
services it must circulate. But it will not circulate, except as 
subsidiary coins, in any country that uses small paper money. 
Whether the people of the United States will ever give up the 
use of small notes I do not venture to predict; but, if they will 
not, they must agree that, with us, metallic money shall be shorn 
of one of its functions, that of a circulating medium. 

In direct opposition to those who say that the dollar of 41214 
grains if coined and made full legal tender will expel gold from 
the country another set of reasoners say that it is silver that will 
go out. Their reasoning is that money flows to that country 
where its purchasing power is the greatest, and that as silver is 
undervalued in the dollar of 41214 grains as compared with its 
valuation in the states of the Latin union it will leave our coun- 
try and flow into those states. And so it undoubtedly would 
tend to do were those states to open their mints to an unlimited 
coinage of silver five-frane pieces. But will they do so? I think 
not. I think they will neither do that nor will they demonetize 
silver. I think that France, for instance, dare not demonetize 
silver. But I expect that she will coin it to but a limited amount 
so as to preserve its par with gold. And if that shall continue 
to be her policy we will be in little danger of losing our silver. 
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Another objection to the bill—the opposite of that last con- 
sidered—is that if it become a law we will be flooded with sil- 
ver ; that Germany will pour her surplus upon us and our mines 
will produce so much that we will have more than we know 
what to do with. 

I have no fears from Germany. It is said that she has 
eighty millions to spare. Suppose it were all poured into the 
United States, I think that we could absorb it without injury. 
But will it be? Certainly not, as it seems to me. I do not be- 
leve that Germany can spare eighty millions of her silver. But, 
if she could, the greater part of it would be much more likely to 
go to Asia and to Russia, Austria, and Spain, to say nothing of 
the Latin states, than to come to us who undervalue silver as 
compared with the rest of the world. 

Nor do I think that we have anything to fear from an ex- 
cessive product of our mines. I have not been considered an 
inflationist, but I know of no valid reason against enlarging our 
specie basis, and if we are to have and maintain specie payments 
it must be enlarged. 

Another objection to the bill is the well-known argument 
against bimetallism. It is said that bimetallism is incompatible 
with an unvarying standard of value; that to have such a 
standard we must use but one metal; and that, for several rea- 
sons, gold is preferable to silver. And the most gloomy pictures 
have been drawn of the ruin that will befall our country if we 
return to bimetallism. 

I shall not, Mr. President, go into an extended discussion of 
the bimetallic and monometallic theories, about which so much 
has been said and written and upon which such opposite opin- 
ions are entertained. I prefer to rest upon a few facts that 
cannot be disputed and which seem to me to be a sufficient an- 
swer to the objection. 

I premise, however, that it is by no means certain that the 
standard of value is less variable in monometallic than it is in 
bimetallic countries. An absolutely unvarying standard of 
value is an impossibility; and the thinkers who have endeav- 
in any one thing. Neither gold nor silver, nor any annual 
product of the earth or of human industry, nor the wages of 
labor (once insisted upon as the best standard) have been found 
to solve the problem. And hence it has been argued, with no 
little zeal, that the average price, or the average cost of produc- 
tion, of a number of commodities, some say as many as twenty, 
must be taken to find a standard of value even approximately 
correct. 
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I merely glance at these speculations of ingenious men and 
rely upon the judgment and experience of mankind, who for 
thousands of years have considered and found gold and silver 
to furnish the nearest possible approach to an unvarying 
standard, and the safest though not the most convenient instru- 
ment of exchange. I am content to rest upon this experience, 
which has been full, ample, enduring, until something better 
shall be discovered, should that event ever take place. But now, 
in answer to the gloomy forebodings we have heard, the predic- 
tions of ruin should this bill become a law, I wish to appeal for 
a moment to the teachings of history. 

Mr. President, has there ever been, so far as we know, a 
more prosperous country than were the United States from 1789 
to 1861? Did any nation ever exceed the progress we made in 
population, wealth, education, refinement, and the general well- 
being of the people, in those seventy-two years? And yet during 
all that period we had bimetalism ; for we gave no preference to 
gold over silver, or to silver over gold. Those metals fluctuated 
then as they have done since, and probably ever will do, but no 
American statesman of that period thought of demonetizing 
either. Great Britain had set the example of demonetizing sil- 
ver as early as 1816, and adopted the single gold standard, but 
neither the American people nor the American Congress thought 
of following that example. 

And now, Mr. President, let us turn to Europe for a moment, 
and what do we hear? The wailings of thousands of laboring 
men, women, and children thrown out of employment; the cries 
of anguish of thousands of other men who but a year ago were 
rich but now are bankrupts; in a word, the same notes of sor- 
row that so afflict our ears in our own distressed land. But 
from what countries do they mainly come? From two, sir— 
from two—from gold, monometallic England and gold, mono- 
metallic Germany; while bimetallic France, the land of silver 
as well as gold, enjoys a prosperity hardly exceeded by that of 
any people on the earth. 

Among the gloomy predictions that have been uttered in this 
debate is the assertion that if this bill pass our foreign com- 
merce will be disjointed and the national credit be destroyed. 

Our foreign commerce disjointed! Why, sir, have we not car- 
ried on the business of this country for the last sixteen years 
upon an inconvertible paper currency, and has our foreign com- 
merce been destroyed or disjointed? Do we not import all we 
need? Do we not export more than we ever before exported? 
Is not the balance of trade in our favor? And if all this be 
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true with a home currency of inconvertible paper money how 
can any man who has the faculty of thought seriously believe 
that our condition would be worse with an ample basis of metal- 
lic money to support our paper issues? 

The national credit destroyed! How destroyed? By com- 
plying to the letter with our national obligations; by paying 
precisely as we promised to pay? Sir, when silver was demone- 
tized it was worth more than gold. We seemed to have elected 
to pay our obligations in the cheaper metal. Did that destroy 
the national credit? 

England, in 1816, adopted the single gold standard when 
gold was cheaper than silver. Did that destroy her credit, did 
that humiliate and degrade her in the eyes of the civilized 
world? 

No, Mr. President, the United States need no such prop as 
the single gold standard to support their credit. The resources 
of this country are too great and too well known, her fidelity to 
her obligations has been too well proved, for her credit to suffer 
by her return to her ancient, constitutional, and well-approved 
policy. And, for one, I long for the day, which I am too old 
ever to see, but which will come, when our obligations, national, 
State, municipal, and corporate, will be held at home and not 
abroad; when there will be no annual drain of the resources 
of America to impoverish our own people and to enrich foreign 
nations. 

‘Our bonds will be returned from Europe if we pass this 
bill,’’ cries an alarmist. No, sir, they will not be returned; or 
if they be to some small extent, or even in great amounts, they 
will soon be recalled. The telegraph says this morning that 
$6,000,000 are on their way from England. They will be get- 
ting back there very soon, whether this bill pass or not; for were 
every one of them payable in silver coin, and were the deprecia- 
tion of silver to continue, the interest upon them would be 
greater than any equally safe European public stock affords. 
But, again, they will not be returned unless they can find pur- 
chasers in the United States. Suppose they do find such pur- 
chasers, will not every one of you, Senators, congratulate your- 
self that our public debt is held at home? Will not every one 
of you remember that a principal reason why England can en- 
dure her immense indebtedness, why France can live under hers, 
is that English debts are held by Englishmen and French debts 
are held by Frenchmen? And will you not hail the day when 
American debts shall be held by Americans and by Americans 
alone? 
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On February 7 James G. Blaine [Me.] supported: 
Senator Allison’s amendment. 


I believe if Germany were to remonetize silver, and the king- 
doms and states of the Latin Union were to reopen their mints, 
silver would at once resume its former relation with gold. The 
European countries when driven to full remonetization, as I 
believe they will be, must of necessity adopt their old ratio of 
fifteen and a half of silver to one of gold, and we shall then be 
compelled to adopt the same ratio instead of our former sixteen 
to one. For if we fail to do this we shall, as before, lose our 
silver, which like all things else seeks the highest market; and if 
fifteen and a half pounds of silver will buy as much gold in 
Europe as sixteen pounds will buy in America, the silver, of 
course, will go to Europe. But our line of policy in a joint 
movement with other nations to remonetize is very simple and 
very direct. The difficult problem is what we shall do when we 
aim to reéstablish silver without the codperation of European 
powers, and really as an advance movement to coerce them there 
into the same policy. Evidently the first dictate of prudence is 
to coin such a dollar as will not only do justice among our citi- 
zens at home, but will prove a protection—an absolute barri- 
cade—against the gold monometallists of Europe, who, when- 
ever the opportunity offers, will quickly draw from us the one 
hundred and sixty millions of gold coin still in our midst. And 
if we coin a silver dollar of full legal-tender, obviously below 
the current value of the gold dollar, we are opening wide our 
doors and inviting Europe to take our gold. And with our gold 
flowing out from us we are forced to the single silver standard 
and our relations with the leading commercial countries of the 
world are at once embarrassed and crippled. 

The question before Congress then—sharply defined in the 
pending House bill—is, whether it is now safe and expedient to 
offer free coinage to the silver dollars of 41214 grains, with the 
mints of the Latin Union closed and Germany not permitting 
silver to be coined as money. At current rates of silver, the 
free coinage of a dollar containing 41214 grains, worth in gold 
about ninety-two cents, gives an illegitimate profit to the owner 
of the bullion, enabling him to take ninety-two cents’ worth of 
it to the mint and get it stamped as coin and force his neighbor 
to take it for a full dollar. This is an undue and unfair advan- 
tage which the Government has no right to give to the owner of 
silver bullion, and which defrauds the man who is forced to 
take the dollar, And it assuredly follows that, if we give free 
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coinage to this dollar of inferior value and put it in circulation, 
we do so at the expense of our better coinage in gold; and, un- 
less we expect the uniform and invariable experience of other 
nations to be in some mysterious way suspended for our peculiar 
benefit, we inevitably lose our gold coin. It will flow out from 
us with the certainty and resistless force of the tides. Gold has 
indeed remained with us in considerable amount during the cir- 
culation of the inferior currency of the legal tender; but that 
was because there were two great uses reserved by law for gold: 
the collection of customs and the payment of interest on the pub- 
lic debt. But, if the inferior silver coin is also to be used fer 
these two reserved purposes, then gold has no tie to bind it to 
us. What gain, therefore, would we make for the circulating 
medium, if, on opening the gate for silver to flow in, we open a 
still wider gate for gold to flow out? If I were to venture upon 
a dictum on the silver question, I would declare that until Eu- 
rope remonetizes we cannot afford to coin a dollar as low as 
4121% grains. After Europe remonetizes on the old standard, 
we cannot afford to coin a dollar above 400 grains. If we coin 
too low a dollar before general remonetization our gold will flow 
out from us. If we coin too high a dollar after general remone- 
tization our silver will leave us. It is only an equated value both 
before and after general remonetization that will preserve both 
gold and silver to us. 

The responsibility of reéstablishing silver in its ancient and 
honorable place as money in Europe and America devolves 
really on the Congress of the United States. If we act here 
with prudence, wisdom, and firmness, we shall not only success- 
fully remonetize silver and bring it into general use as money 
in our own country, but the influence of our example will be 
potential among all European nations, with the possible excep- 
tion of England. Indeed, our annual indebtment to Europe is 
so great that if we have the right to pay it in silver we neces- 
sarily coerce those nations by the strongest of all forces, self- 
interest, to aid us in upholding the value of silver as money. 
But if we attempt the remonetization on a basis which is obvi- 
ously and notoriously below the fair standard of value as it now 
exists, we incur all the evil consequences of failure at home and 
_ the positive certainty of successful opposition abroad. We are 
and shall be the greatest producers of silver in the world, and 
we have a larger stake in its complete monetization than any 
other country. The difference to the United States between the 
general acceptance of silver as money in the commercial world 
and its destruction as money will possibly equal within the next 
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half century the entire bonded debt of the nation. But to gain 
this advantage we must make it actual money—the accepted 
equal of gold in the markets of the world. Remonetization here 
followed by general remonetization in Europe will secure to the 
United States the most stable basis for its currency that we have 
ever enjoyed, and will effectually aid in solving all the problems 
by which our financial situation is surrounded. 

On the much-vexed and long-mooted question of a bimetallic 
or monometallic standard my own views are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the remarks I have made. I believe the struggle now 
going on in this country and in other countries for a single gold 
standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster in 
the end throughout the commercial world. The destruction of 
silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value 
must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property except those 
investments which yield a fixed return in money. These would 
be enormously enhanced in value, and would gain a dispropor- 
tionate and unfair advantage over every other species of prop- 
erty. If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly 
seven thousand millions of coin or bullion in the world, not very 
unequally divided between gold and silver, it is impossible to 
strike silver out of existence as money without results which 
will prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens 
of thousands. Alexander Hamilton, in his able and invaluable 
report in 1791 on the establishment of a mint, declared that ‘‘to 
annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the 
quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objec- 
tions which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full cir- 
culation with the evils of a scanty circulation.’’ I take no risk 
in saying that the benefits of a full circulation and the evils of 
a scanty circulation are both immeasurably greater to-day than 
they were when Mr. Hamilton uttered those weighty words, al- 
ways provided that the circulation is one of actual money, and 
not of depreciated promises to pay. 

In the report from which I have already quoted Mr. Ham- 
ilton argues at length in favor of a double standard, and all the 
subsequent experience of well-nigh ninety years has brought out 
no clearer statement of the whole case nor developed a more 
complete apprehension of this subtle and difficult subject. ‘‘On 
the whole,’’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘it seems most advisable not to 
attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals, because this 
cannot be done effectually without destroying the office and 
character of one of them as money and reducing it to the situa- 
tion of mere merchandise.’’ And then Mr. Hamilton wisely 
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concludes that this reduction of either of the metals to mere 
merchandise (I again quote his exact words) ‘‘would probably 
be a greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from the 
fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, especially if care 
be taken to regulate the proportion between them with an eye 
to their average commercial value.’’ I do not think that this 
country, holding so vast a proportion of the world’s supply of 
silver in its mountains and its mines, can afford to reduce the 
metal to the ‘‘situation of mere merchandise.’’ If silver ceases 
to be used as money in Europe and America, the great mines of 
the Pacifie slope will be closed and dead. Mining enterprises 
of the gigantic scale existing in this country cannot be carried 
on to provide backs for looking-glasses and to manufacture 
cream pitchers and sugar bowls. A vast source of wealth to 
this entire country is destroyed the moment silver is perma- 
nently disused as money. It is for us to check that tendency 
and bring the continent of Europe back to the full recognition 
of the value of the metal as a medium of exchange. 

I must say, Mr. President, that the specific demand for the 
payment of our bonds in gold coin and in nothing else comes 
with an ill grace from certain quarters. Hard names are hurled 
at us across the ocean, for simply daring to state that the letter 
of our law declares the bonds to be payable in standard coin of 
July 14, 1870; expressly and explicitly declared so, and de- 
elared so in the interest of the public creditor, and the declara- 
tion inserted in the very body of the eight hundred million of 
bonds that have been issued since that date. Beyond all doubt 
the silver dollar was included in the standard of coins of that 
public act. Payment at that time would have been as acceptable 
and as undisputed in silver as in gold dollars, for both were 
equally valuable in the European as well as in the American 
market. Seven-eighths of all our bonds, owned out of the coun- 
try, are held in Germany and in Holland, and Germany has 
demonetized silver and Holland has been foreed thereby to 
suspend its coinage, since the subjects of both powers pur- 
chased our securities. The German Empire, the very year 
after we made our specific declaration for paying our bonds 
in coin, passed a law destroying, so far as lay in their power, 
the value of silver as money. I do not say that it was specially 
aimed at this country, but it was passed regardless of its effect 
upon us, and was followed, according to public and undenied 
statement, by a large investment on the part of the German 
government in our bonds, with a view, 1t was understood, of 
holding them as a coin reserve for drawing gold from us to 
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aid in establishing their gold standard at home. Thus, by one 
move the German Government destroyed, so far as lay in its 
power, the then existing value of silver as money, enhanced 
consequently the value of gold, and then got into position to 
draw gold from us at the moment of their need, which would 
also be the moment of our own sorest distress. I do not say 
that the German Government in these successive steps did a 
single thing which it had not a perfect right to do, but I do 
say that the subjects of that empire have no right to com- 
plain of our Government for the initial step which has impaired 
the value of one of our standard coins. And the German 
Government, by joining with us in the remonetization of silver, 
ean place that standard coin in its old position and make it 
as easy for this Government to pay and as profitable for their 
subjects to receive the one metal as the other. 

When we pledged to the public creditor in 1870 that our obli- 
gations should be paid in the standard coin of that date, silver 
bullion was worth in the London market a fraction over sixty 
pence per ounce; its average for the past eight months has 
been about fifty-four pence; the price reckoned in gold in both 
eases. But the large difference is due partly to the rise in gold 
as well as to the fall in silver. Allowing for both these causes 
and striking the difference, it will be found, in the judgment 
of many of the wisest men in this country, perfectly safe to 
issue a dollar of 425 grains standard silver; as one that, antici- 
pating the full and legitimate influence of remonetization, will 
equate itself with the gold dollar, and effectually guard against 
the drain of our gold during the time necessary for inter- 
national conference in regard to the general reéstablishment 
of silver as money. And when that general reéstablishment 
shall be effected with a coinage of fewer grains, the dollar which 
I am now advocating will not cause loss or embarrassment to 
anyone. The miner of the ore, the owner of the bullion, the 
holder of the coin, and the Government that issues it will all 
in turn be benefited. It will yield a profit on recoinage and will 
be advantageously employed in our commercial relations with 
foreign countries. Meanwhile it will insure to our laborers at 
home a full dollar’s pay for a dollar’s worth of work. 

And I think we owe this to the American laborer. Ever 
since we. demonetized the old dollar we have been running our 
mints at full speed, coining a new silver dollar for the use of 
the Chinese coolie and the Indian pariah—a dollar containing 
420 grains of standard silver, with its superiority over our 
ancient dollar ostentatiously engraved on its reverse side. To 
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these ‘‘outside barbarians’’ we send this superior dollar, bear- 
ing all our national emblems, our patriotic devices, our pious 
inscriptions, our goddess of liberty, our defiant eagle, our fed- 
eral unity, our trust in God. This dollar contains 714 grains 
more silver than the famous ‘‘dollar of the fathers’’ proposed 
to be recoined by the pending bill, and more than four times 
as many of these new dollars have already been coined as ever 
were coined of all other silver dollars in the United States. 
In the exceptional and abnormal condition of the silver market 
now existing throughout the world we have felt compelled to 
increase the weight of the dollar with which we carry on trade 
with the heathen nations of Asia. And shall we do less for 
the American laborer at home? Nay, shall we not do a little 
better and a little more for those of our own blood and our 
own fireside? If you remonetize the dollar of the fathers your 
mints will be at once put to work on two different dollars; 
different in rate, different in value, different in prestige, differ- 
ent in their reputation and currency throughout the commercial 
world. It will read strangely in history that the weightier and 
more valuable of these dollars is made for an ignorant class of 
heathen laborers in China and India, and that the lighter and 
less valuable is made for the intelligent and educated laboring 
man who is a citizen of the United States. Charity, the adage 
says, begins at home. Charity, the independent American la- 
borer scorns to ask, but he has the right to demand that justice 
should begin at home. And, in his name and in the name of 
common sense and common honesty, I ask that the American 
Congress will not force upon the American laborer an inferior 
dollar which the naked and famishing and degraded laborers 
of India and China refuse to accept. 

The bill which I now offer as a substitute for the House bill 
contains three very simple provisions: 

1. That the dollar shall contain four hundred and twenty- 
five grains of standard silver, shall have unlimited coinage, and 
be an unlimited legal tender. 

2. That all the profits of coinage shall go to the Government, 
and not to the operator in silver bullion. 

3. That silver dollars or silver bullion, assayed and mint- 
stamped, may be deposited with the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York, for which coin certificates may be issued, the same in 
denomination as United States notes, not below ten dollars, and 
that these shall be redeemable on demand in coin or bullion, 
thus furnishing a paper circulation based on an actual deposit 
of precious metal, giving us notes as valuable as those of the 
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Bank of England and doing away at once with the dreaded 
inconvenience of silver on account of bulk and weight. 

I do not fail, Mr. President, to recognize that the committals 
and avowals of Senators on this question preclude the hope of 
my substitute being adopted. Indeed I do not fail to recognize 
that on this question I am not in line with either extreme; with 
those who believe in the single gold standard or with those who 
by premature and unwise action, as I must regard it, would 
force us to the single silver standard. Either will be found, 
in my judgment, a great misfortune to this country. We need 
both gold and silver, and we ean have both only by making each 
the equal of the other. It would not be difficult to show that, 
in the nations where both have been fully recognized, the most 
widely diffused, the steadiest and most continuous prosperity 
has been enjoyed; that true form of prosperity which reaches 
all classes, but which begins with the day-laborer whose toil lays 
the foundation of the whole superstructure of wealth. The 
exclusively gold nation like England may show the most mas- 
sive fortunes in the ruling classes, but it shows also the most 
helpless and hopeless poverty in the humbler walks of life. The 
gold and silver nation like France can exhibit no such indi- 
vidual fortunes as abound in England, but it has a peasantry 
that with their silver savings can pay a war indemnity that 
would have beggared the gold bankers of London, and to which 
the peasantry of England could not have contributed a pound 
sterling in gold nor a single shilling in silver. 

The effect of paying the labor of this country in silver coin 
of full value, as compared with the irredeemable paper or as 
compared even with silver of inferior value, will make itself 
felt in a single generation to the extent of tens of millions, per- 
haps hundreds of millions, in the aggregate savings which rep- 
resent consolidated capital. It is the instinct of man from the 
savage to the scholar—developed in childhood and remaining 
with age—to value the metals which in all tongues are called 
precious. Excessive paper money leads to extravagance, to 
waste, and to want, as we painfully witness on all sides to-day. 
And in the midst of the proof of its demoralizing and destruc- 
tive effect, we hear it proclaimed in the Halls of Congress that 
“‘the people demand cheap money.’’ I deny it. I declare such 
a phrase to be a total misapprehension, a total misinterpretation 
of the popular wish. The people do not demand cheap money. 
They demand an abundance of good money, which is an entirely 
different thing. They do not want a single gold standard that 
will exclude silver and benefit those already rich, They do not 
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want an inferior silver standard that will drive out gold and 
not help those already poor. They want both metals, in full 
value, in equal honor, in whatever abundance the bountiful 
earth will yield them to the searching eye of science and to 
the hard hand of labor. 

The two metals have existed side by side in harmonious, 
honorable companionship as money, ever since intelligent trade 
was known among men. ‘Through all ages and through all 
changes, silver and gold have reigned supreme, as the repre- 
sentatives of value, as the media of exchange. The dethrone- 
ment of each has been attempted in turn, and sometimes the 
dethronement of both; but always in vain! And we are here 
to-day, deliberating anew over the problem which comes down 
to us from Abraham’s time; the weight of the silver, that shall 
be ‘‘current money with the merchant.’? [Applause in the 
galleries. | 


On February 14 John P. Jones [Nev.] supported the 
bill. 


As a question of political ethics, are governments morally 
bound, in respect of their own debts or generally in respete of 
the relation between debtor and ereditor, to maintain not only 
invariability in the coin standard, meaning thereby weight and 
purity of metal, but also to maintain invariability in the com- 
mercial value or purchasing power of such coin? 

This question was never raised until very modern times nor 
until the purchasing power of metallic money manifested a 
decreasing tendency, and was never raised except by the 
creditors, fundholders, annuitants, and income classes of the 
world. 

The epithets of swindler and repudiator, according to mod- 
ern ethics, seem not to apply when, through the vicissitudes of 
mining or other causes, money is rising in value and creditors 
are thereby enabled to reap where they have not sown, to exact 
more than they have loaned. Under all circumstances, as it 
would seem, the interests of the creditor classes are to be pro- 
tected, and if possible enlarged. The epithets of swindler and 
repudiator are reserved for the debtor class, when, from the 
operation of causes which they have not brought about and over 
which they have no control, a divergence occurs in the value of 
the money metals, in either of which they have the right to pay 
if they do not foolishly exercise their option by paying in the 
dearer metal. They are denounced as lunatics if they demand 
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the privilege of paying in accordance with the precise terms 
of their contracts. The people are denounced in these dishonor- 
ing terms if they dare to resist attempts either to increase the 
weight of the coins which they have promised or to diminish 
the number of the money metals existing when the contracts 
were made. 

So far as this question of honor and equity is concerned, I 
shall content myself at this time with declaring my deliberate 
conviction to be that the metallic-money system loses the only 
recommendation which it has if its value is not remitted to the 
automatic limitation of production without any governmental 
interference whatever. On this point I agree with all the advo- 
cates of metallic money, from John Locke down to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Edmunds]. In a speech delivered in the 
Senate on December 5, 1867, Mr. Edmunds said: 


Our own gold and silver coins always have been and are still defined 
by law to contain in each denomination, be it a dime, a dollar, or an eagle, 
a certain named weight of silver or gold. They are the ultimates of value, 
the money of the Government. 


And he fortified his position by quotations from John Locke, 
whose works he declared to be a ‘‘boon to mankind,’’ one of 
these quotations being as follows: 


All contracts or engagements are to be deemed fully discharged and 
satisfied by payment of the specific quantity or sum of money agreed upon, 
without having any regard to the value of money with respect to other 
things at the different times of contracting and discharging of debts. 


This quotation, of his own selection, from his favorite author- 
ivny, will, I have no doubt, be conclusive with the Senator from 
Vermont, and ought to be conclusive with the Senate, upon 
the justice and equity of paying debts in strict accordance with 
the letter of the contract. 

The question of fact, whether or not silver has lost purchas- 
ing power in a corresponding ratio to the widening of the 
relation between it and gold since 1873, or whether it has lost 
purchasing power to any extent whatever since that time, is 
the particular question which I now propose briefly to discuss. 
I think it will be made very clearly to appear that silver since 
1873, although discrowned and shorn of its monetary function, 
denied mintage throughout the entire western world, and de- 
graded to the rank of a commodity, instead of having become 
less valuable has nevertheless increased in its command over 
services and all kinds of property; that both gold and silver 
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have gained in purchasing power, and that silver only seems 
to have fallen in value because it has not risen to so great an 
extent as gold. 

If these positions can be established, or if all the known facts 
tend to establish them, then the equitable objection to the pay- 
ment of the national bonds in silver dollars of 41214 grains 
completely fails and must be abandoned. 

In deciding whether silver has or has not depreciated in value 
it is indispensable that all the facts bearing upon the question 
be viewed from a proper point of observation. In order to 
discover the direction in which a boat is moving when headed 
to the current the shore, and not the stream, must be observed. 
Upon an alteration in the exchange relations between two com- 
modities or between a single commodity and money, it is appar- 
ent as between them alone that one has risen or that the other 
has fallen in value. But in order to decide correctly which 
has really risen and which really fallen, comparison must be 
made between their present relations respectively and their 
previous relations to all other things in exchange. 

A fall in the price of any one commodity would be justly 
regarded as a fall in its value and not as a rise in the value of 
money, and such fall might, to all appearances, overtake one 
commodity after another until the whole range of commodities 
and services would seem to have fallen and money would seem 
to have remained stationary. But all sound thinkers and writers 
on economical science agree that this is impossible and that a 
fall in general prices is the sure and only proof of a rise in the 
value of money. 

The Englishman who looks through spectacles made of gold 
sovereigns believes without a single doubt—in fact knows—that 
for the past four years he has seen silver fluctuating and falling 
in value. The citizen of this country, looking through the 
metallic monetary unit last in use here, and with which he is 
most familiar, or when he borrows the Englishman’s spectacles, 
thinks he sees the same thing. But the East Indian, who looks 
through spectacles of silver rupees, is equally confident that 
during the same period he has seen gold fluctuating and rising. 

The idea that gold is the unmoving, unvarying center of 
value, around which all other values revolve in eccentric, irregu- 
lar orbits,! is expressed in a letter from Mr. Royal Phelps, a dis- 
tinguished New York merchant, to the United States monetary 
commission, in the following extraordinary statement: 


1The speaker is cleverly discrediting this idea by comparing it to the 
absolute Ptolemaic theory in astronomy. 
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Gold never rises or falls; it is now the sole and universal standard of 
value. Everything else which is exchanged or traded for rises or falls 
in accordance with the abundance or scarcity of this one metal. 


Literally translated, this language conveys the idea that, 
while all other things may rise or fall in value relatively to 
gold, gold itself, rising superior to the economic laws that regu- 
late and govern values, remains unchanged in its relations and 
unmoved in value. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, in a public speech 
not long since delivered, referred to the value of gold as being 
‘‘as fixed as the sun.”’ 

This school shuts its eyes to the flood of light that facts 
and philosophy are shedding all around it, and stubbornly 
insists that the laws which govern and regulate all other values 
are suspended as to gold, and that gold never rises and falls, 
but is as ‘‘fixed as the sun.’’ So did not teach John Locke 
when he said nearly two centuries ago: 


If you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic, in any 
place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 


And, again: 


Money being looked upon as the standing measure of other commodities, 
men consider and speak of it still as if it were a standing measure, though 
when it has varied its quantity it is plain it is not. 


And so have taught all the economists since Locke’s time, 
until new and strange doctrines were found to be necessary to 
justify the striking down of one of the two money metals of the 
world. 

Money is the measure of the value of all other things, but 
cannot be the measure of itself. Its value is determined not by 
the price of one thing or many things, but by the average price 
of all things, by the general relations which it bears in exchange. 

The New York Public of May 18, 1876, published elaborate 
tables of the wholesale prices in New York City of the princi- 
pal articles of commerce, foreign and domestic, as they stood on 
the first day of May in various years, and covering all the years 
from 1872 to 1876, both inclusive. 

The method adopted by The Public was to take quantities 
of different articles, proportioned to the relative quantities pro- 
duced or purchased in this country, and to compare the aggre- 
gate cost of such quantities in different years, the quantities 
calculated being, of course, exactly the same in each of the 
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years compared. This method of deducing an average of prices 
has the indorsement of recognized authorities in this country 
and in Europe. The tables furnished by The Public show that 
the same quantities of breadstuffs, cotton, coal, iron, leather, 
tobacco, wool, butter and cheese, sugar and molasses, provisions, 
coffee and tea, which could have been bought at wholesale in 
New York on May 1, 1872, for $85, could be bought on May 1, 
1876, for $69. As the premium on gold was almost exactly 
the same at the two dates, the fall in gold prices could not vary 
much from the fall in currency prices. 

It has been persistently urged that if silver has not yet de- 
preciated, its tendencies are in that direction, and that if we 
remonetize it we shall be overwhelmed by the discarded, refuse 
stock of other nations, and that this country will be cursed with 
a fluctuating, depreciated, unreliable, and worthless money. 

Whenever the prediction has been made that the markets 
were to be flooded with any other articles than silver, such as 
cotton or wheat, it has generally been deemed necessary, if the 
object was to affect the prices, production, or use of those arti- 
cles, to point out specifically from what quarter of the globe 
the flood might be expected. 

But in respect to silver, there have been a beating of gongs 
and a universal shout of warning to the people to maintain 
legislative dikes against the incoming floods of that metal, whose 
sources they have been unable or unwilling to point out. This 
Chinese system of warfare against silver has proved ineffectual, 
because upon examination the masses of the people could not 
see that any evil would result to this country even if the entire 
stock of German and French silver should be sent here. On 
the contrary, the people believe that a silver flood of only that 
magnitude could result in no injury whatever, but would only 
serve to revive the stagnant industry and commerce of the 
country, like rain upon the parched, thirsty, and sun-cracked 
earth. 

I have so far considered the rise in the value of gold since 
1872 as demonstrated and measured by the average fall in the 
prices of commodities. But the rise in its value, as shown by 
the fall in the prices of land and labor, has been vastly greater 
and has contributed much more powerfully to the business pros- 
tration everywhere prevailing. Land and labor immeasurably 
overshadow in magnitude and importance the aggregate of mere 
merchandise that was ever in existence at any given period. 
Land in all civilized countries is the great basis and bulwark 
of credit, and a general or considerable fall in its price has 
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never failed to be ruinous to every commercial and industrial 
interest. It constitutes a great, if not a major, portion of the 
possessions of mankind. 

A general fall in the prices of real estate would not seem 
to be possible unless caused by an absolute appreciation in the 
value of the medium in which it is measured, except under the 
blows of great national calamities, or except under the influence 
of one of those mysterious cycles of national decadence which 
at long intervals in the past have frowned darkly now upon one 
portion and again upon another of the civilized world. 

Adam Smith, in treating of labor, said: 


Labor is the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 


This view he maintained with the most conclusive argu- 
ments, and the same view is maintained by all reputable eco- 
nomical writers whose works are either read or remembered. 

Testing the value of gold by these great measures, labor and 
real estate, what results do we find? Details need not be given. 
I hazard nothing in saying that under this crucial comparison 
it will be found that gold has very nearly, if not quite, doubled 
in value within the last five years. 

Money is the oxygen of exchange, and when through a de- 
crease in quantity it is rising in value commerce and industry 
become asphyxiated. The business of the world is now writhing 
and stifling under the exhausted receiver of a standard shrink- 
ing and shrunken to the constantly appreciating metal gold 
alone. 

Savings banks, trust companies, and insurance companies are 
tumbling into ruin every day in all parts of the country. In 
the great majority of cases the real estate securities, now sinking 
in value on their hands, were judiciously selected. Their mort- 
gages are weak, not because they were dishonestly or unwisely 
taken, but because prices have been struck down by legislation 
impossible to have been foreseen and guarded against. 

The fall in the wages of labor, measured in gold, has ex- 
tended to every part of the western world and over all fields 
of industry. It has been greatest, as always at periods of stag- 
nation, in the wages of unskilled labor, but has been great in 
all employments. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
average wages, measured in gold, have fallen one-half since 
1872-’73. It is certainly no exaggeration to say that the re- 
ceipts of the wage classes have diminished to a much greater 
extent, if to the fall in wages are added the losses from enforced 
idleness. 
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The most deplorable accounts of the condition of labor in 
England and Germany reach us constantly. In Berlin revolu- 
tionary outbreaks have been kept down only by the bayonet 
and the breech-loader. In England large groups of laborers 
are on the verge of starvation, and that catastrophe has thus 
far been staved off only by straining the resources of public 
and private charity to the utmost. 

In this country the distress of labor, reaching a point never 
before known, has culminated in mobs which have given ominous 
expression to the despair of the people. The army of the 
United States, never before used for such a purpose, has been 
called upon within a twelve-month to perform police duty, to 
preserve social order, and to protect private property. The 
advocates of the gold policy, conscious apparently that it will 
make chronic this condition of things and permanently demand 
the same remedy, have insited that the numbers of the army 
should not only be kept up, but enlarged, not to resist foreign 
enemies, guard forts, or enforce the laws of the United States, 
but to repress the riotous uprising of a hungry, naked, freezing, 
and frantic populace. 

I have not been unobservant of the efforts to create a general 
public impression that in advocating the rehabilitation of silver 
I am controlled by unworthy and sinister motives. Nor am I 
insensible to the labored endeavor to disparage my action by the 
repetition of the statement that I am one of the owners of these 
fruitful properties known as the bonanza mines and that my 
personal gains would be directly and immensely enhanced by 
the remonetization of silver. To this I now proceed to make 
specific reply. I never had any considerable interest in the 
bonanza mines, and the little interest I did once have has long 
since been disposed of. I have no investment in productive 
silver mines, and my investments in non-productive silver mines 
are much less extensive than in mines which produce gold ex- 
clusively. I advocate the remonetization of silver because both 
justice and expediency demand it, and because, even if it does 
not restore a full measure of prosperity, it will check the rapidly 
spreading bankruptcy and poverty which threaten to overwhelm 
the country. 

The statement that $500,000 or any other sum has been con- 
tributed by the bonanza owners or by anybody else to procure 
the remonetization of silver is, in my belief, without founda- 
tion, and was so known to be by those who uttered it. The 
charge that venal combinations have been formed and money 
raised fon such purpose by those interested in silver mining 
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would imply idiocy on the part of the mine-owners, if it be true, 
as is maintained by a majority of those who make the charge, 
that the remonetization of silver would tend inevitably to de- 
preciate its value. 

But denying as I do that I am personally interested in the 
remonetization of silver, I wish to have it distinctly understood 
that I do not even by implication admit that my right to legis- 
late on the subject would be lost or in any way impaired if 
the reverse were true. A fastidiousness of this delicate order 
would be more nice than wise. It has never been required of 
anyone here except the alleged owners of silver mines. Has it 
ever been regarded as dishonorable for legislators, who may 
have personal interests in iron, copper, lead, and salt mines, in 
cotton factories, or in any other manufacturing industry, or 
in wool-growing, to vote for or against tariffs and other laws 
directly affecting those interests? Has this gauzy virtue re- 
strained owners of stock in national banks from voting in con- 
trolling numbers for laws directly benefiting those institutions? 
Has the metropolitan press demanded that persons so interested 
should abstain from voting here on such questions? If such a 
rule were insisted upon, might it not leave one or both branches 
of Congress without a quorum? Might not the strict enforce- 
ment of such a rule render necessary the creation of an idle and 
privileged class to legislate for the country ? 

The silver miners of the United States have shirked no duty 
either in peace or war. They demand neither protective legis- 
lation nor exemptions from their full share in the burden of 
taxes, nor special privileges of any kind. They are engaged in 
a lawful and honest industry, and who between the two oceans 
are better entitled to fair treatment than they? 

It was because they were known to be loyal and patriotic 
that Nevada was admitted as a State into the Union. If their 
numbers were and are few, they have maintained good govern- 
ment, efficiently protected life and property, liberally endowed 
institutions of education and beneficence, and have so well or- 
dered their finances that their governor has been recently urged 
to convene the legislature in extra session to reduce taxes in 
order to prevent the accumulation of an inconvenient surplus in 
the treasury. 

Have the recently formed expectations of bondholders to 
be paid in gold any foundation either in equity or antiquity 
comparable to the right of the miner of the Pacific coast to 
expect that silver would continue to enjoy its ancient franchise 
of coinage? 
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The bondholders have invested their money upon a contract 
embodied in a law, which was constructive notice to them of its 
terms. Direct notice was also given them by the law itself being 
referred to on the face of each bond, together with the terms 
on which they are by that law made payable. The bondholders’ 
right to a faithful performance of this contract is as earnestly 
insisted upon by the advocates of this bill as by its opponents. 
The miners have not only invested their money, but have risked 
health and life upon the faith of the then existing law, which 
was a solemn pledge to them that the precious metals were both 
to continue to be used as money. The bondholder asks that laws 
shall be continued in force which were enacted after his con- 
tract was made, and which changed its terms to his advantage 
and to the disadvantage of the nation, and especially of the 
silver miner, whose industry it threatens to destroy. The miner 
asks that the Constitution shall be observed, and that the law 
under which his industry was organized and upon which it was 
founded shall be restored. These two demands are incompatible 
with each other. To the impartial judgment of the American 
people the miner submits their comparative equity. The prizes 
in mining are few, the failures many, but there is always hope 
enough to inspire continued effort; there is always doubt enough 
to check undue expansion. A comparatively small number have 
reached the plane of success, while many have fainted and 
fallen by the way. Shall those who are now hopefully toiling 
be punished for the successes of the few? No braver or hardier 
men ever courted fortune by the straightforward road of toil, 
sacrifice, and privation. 

President Lincoln, in one of his messages to Congress, de- 
elared them worthy not merely of the ordinary protection of 
law and justice, but of ‘‘extraordinary’’ measures of encour- 
agement. 

Does anybody doubt that the Senators from Massachusetts 
would rise with indignation if anybody should stigmatize as 
blubber-gamblers, whalebone-speculators, and members of an 
‘‘oil ring’’ the bronzed whalemen of Nantucket and New Bed- 
ford who, when fortune has favored, bring safely into port the 
wealth which they have not obtained by wrecking railroads or 
by watering railroad stocks or by puts and calls and short 
corners in stocks, but which they have created by struggling 
with the cold, the darkness, the storms, and the crushing ice- 
floes of Arctic seas? And why should I restrain my indigna- 
tion when I hear the stigmatizing epithet of ‘‘bonanza swind- 
lers’’ applied to my constituents who are to-day toiling in 
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gloomy passages under exhausting heats, two thousand feet 
below the surface of the earth, away from the cheering light 
of day, in an industry which is believed to pay less profit upon 
the average than any other known to man? I do not shrink 
from the comparison of the ways and methods of the acquisi- 
tions of wealth in the mining industry on the Pacifie coast with 
the ways and methods of its acquisition anywhere on earth, and 
least of all with the ways and methods of Wall street, where 
these attacks upon my constituents originate. 

In this country the national honor has never been tarnished 
and never has been in danger of being tarnished by those who 
propose to restore the ancient money in which every national 
bond is on its face payable. If the credit of this country is in 
any danger, it is from the charges of the opposing faction that 
a majority of the citizens of a majority of the States of this 
Union are innately dishonest. 

Let the gold press of this country not forget that while 
power usually begets intolerance it always begets resistance. 
It is boastfully declared that capital is now ‘‘organized at last, 
and that we shall see whether Congress will dare to fly in its 
face.’’ How long is it since the slaveholders of this country, 
intoxicated by the long possession of absolute sway, declared 
that cotton was king, and that grass should grow on the streets 
of Northern cities if its royal prerogatives were interfered with? 
The Southern men who hear me know that it was the arro- 
gance begotten of irresponsible power, the dominating spirit 
engendered by slavery, that provoked and precipitated the revo- 
lution by which it was destroyed. Are the same people who 
carried that revolution through fire and blood on the bayo- 
nets of three millions of men likely to be patient under the 
taunt that their chosen representatives, sitting here under the 
dome of this capitol, dare not fly in the face of the organized 
money-lenders and bondholders of the country? Thank God 
and the Declaration of Independence and the patient heroism 
that made it a vitalizing force and the Constitution that erys- 
tallized it into law, the people of this country are furnished 
with a better method of righting wrongs and asserting rights 
than a resort to arms; and with not less resolution and enthu- 
siasm than wars against oppression inspire will they in peaceful 
methods and under the forms of law trample under foot any 
power that seeks through corruption or intimidation to intrench 
itself in this citadel of their liberties. They will see to it that 
this remains a popular government in fact as well as in name 
and, despite the craft of the cunning and the wiles of the wicked, 
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that their representatives in this Capitol register through con- 
stitutional laws their imperial will. [Applause in the galleries 
and on the floor.] 


On February 15 Senator Allison spoke in support of 
the bill and his amendment. 


Mr. President, this war on silver began in 1867 and cul- 
minated in 1873. It was the Paris Conference that inaugurated 
this disarrangement of the precious metals. We had a repre- 
sentative at that conference, one of our distinguished citizens 
from the State of New York, familiar with this subject, who 
represented this Government as being in favor of a single gold 
standard; and the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance of this body, Mr. Sherman, only echoed the senti- 
ment of the Paris Conference when he said that America de- 
manded the single standard of gold. The monetary disturb- 
ance which followed began at Paris in 1867. I have here a 
statement of the Prime Minister of England (Mr. Disraeli) al- 
luding to these monetary disturbances, and tracing their causes 
directly to the conference at Paris. He says, speaking in No- 
vember, 1873: 


I attribute the present state of affairs very much to a commission that 

was sitting in Paris at the time of the great exhibition. That was a com- 
mission the object of which was to establish a uniform coinage throughout 
the world—a very beautiful idea of cosmopolitan philanthropy, ete. 
This, I know myself, arose from an opinion extremely prevalent among 
the government statesmen of Europe, and among distinguished economists 
and merchants abroad, that the commercial prosperity and preponderance 
of England were to be attributed to her gold standard. . . . when the 
various states of Europe suddenly determined to have a gold standard, 
and took steps to carry it into effect, it was quite evident we must prepare 
ourselves for great convulsions in the money market, not occasioned by 
speculation or any old cause, which has been alleged, but to a new cause 
with which we are not yet sufficiently acquainted, and the consequences of 
which are very embarrassing. 


He uses also these significant words: 


Our gold standard is not the cause of our commercial prosperity, but 
the consequence of our commercial prosperity. 


Or, in other words, if England had not enjoyed great com- 
mercial prosperity she could not have maintained the gold stand- 
ard. Yet we are asked now, in our depressed commercial and 
monetary condition, to imitate her example. 
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Mr. President, the Paris Conference began the war on silver, 
and Germany completed the evil work in 1873. 

Now, if we plant ourselves firmly in favor of the policy of 
the utilization of silver, we take measurably the place of Ger- 
many in this regard, because by our own legislation from 1834 
to the time of absolute demonetization we banished silver, and 
if we restore it we shall require very nearly as much silver in 
our circulation as Germany has lost by demonetization. And 
the equilibrium in the value of silver as compared with gold 
will be rapidly restored. But this bill proposes not only that 
we shall do this, but that we shall invite the other nations who 
favor the use of silver to join us in fixing a uniform ratio 
between the two metals; and, if that is done, as I believe it can 
be very soon—if a concurrence of those nations shall take place, 
then it will be but a brief period until the restoration of silver 
will be complete and absolute. 

It follows from this that the dollar of 41214 grains is the 
highest standard dollar that we ought to adopt. If we could 
this day come to the relation fixed by the Latin union, there 
would be a likelihood that the union would again join us in 
restoring silver to its old relation without a conference with 
them, but this seems impracticable now; and the further we 
depart from the standard of 1514 to 1 so much the more diffi- 
cult it will be for us to come back to the relation which must 
be established if silver is to be used continuously as a part of 
the money circulation of the world. 

But, Mr. President, it is said, and has been often said here, 
that this conference of nations should precede our remonetiza- 
tion of silver. The honorable chairman of the committee stated 
that to remonetize silver and then call a conference was like 
calling a council of physicians after the death of the patient. 

Why, Mr. President, our policy to-day is monometallism of 
gold; and with what face can we ask the bimetallic nations of 
Europe to join us in a conference with reference to the fixing 
of a relation between the two metals when we have a declared 
policy of monometallism? Our interest is first to declare our 
own policy and then invite the nations to join us in that policy, 
and by doing so we shall have weight in such a conference. 
Without it we shall have little or no weight. We can force, if 
I may use that term, the nations of Europe to the use of silver 
again. They have been driven from it with great difficulty in 
Germany and have not been driven from it at all in the Latin 
union as has been so often said here. Germany finds it very 
difficult to get rid of her silver, and she has in circulation now 
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a large amount of silver full legal-tender at the ratio of 1514 
to 1. If we readopt silver, I think it is quite probable, more, I 
think we may feel certain that the Latin union nations will 
join us in continuing the use of silver. I do not see how they 
can discard silver. They have still from five to six hundred 
millions of legal-tender silver in circulation, or forming the 
basis of circulation. If this silver is discarded, gold must take 
its place, and from whence is that gold to come? This struggle 
for gold is now going on. You add a new demand for $500,- 
000,000, and what will be the effect? Certainly to largely ad- 
vance the price of gold and make it impossible for all the nations 
to secure it. 

The question now before us is whether we shall place 
this country upon the gold standard alone and with it compel 
the nations of Europe to discard silver and thus secure uni- 
versal monometallism of gold in all European states and in 
America, or whether we shall change our present policy and 
utilize both silver and gold as metallic money and thereby sus- 
tain and uphold the Latin union and other states in the con- 
tinued use of silver. 

They cannot stand alone against England and Germany and 
the United States. If we do not use silver they must discard it, 
and it will be banished as money from Europe and America ex- 
cept as a token coinage, and the world’s commerce must be con- 
ducted upon the single standard of gold. Mr. S. Dana Horton, 
one of the most learned and careful writers in our country, 
predicts the fatal effects of such a policy upon civilized states 
to be universal bankruptcy and destruction of all values. All 
values will be reduced from 30 to 50 per cent., measured in 
gold; credits in this country will be scaled up from 30 to 40 
per cent.; the means of debtors to pay those debts will be scaled 
down in like proportion. That is the effect of the proposition 
of universal monometallism of gold; and it will not do to say 
we are in favor of a limited standard of silver or of a token 
coinage of silver, because when the nations are placed upon a 
limited coinage of silver it will be but a few years until silver 
must be discarded entirely. It is certain that if it should fall 
30 or 40 per cent. below its present value it would be impos- 
sible to keep it in circulation as a token coinage. We are called 
upon to defeat this bill and thus lend our aid and influence to 
complete this work of destruction. 

I believe, and the people of my section believe, in fulfilling 
every national and individual obligation. We believe that the 
creditors of this Government and the creditor classes should 
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be paid according to the contract and stipulation made with 
them; but we do not feel ourselves called upon by legislation to 
at once strike down one-half of the means of payment of these 
debts and by legislation increase the value of debts to the cred- 
itor. We feel that when we have maintained our obligation ac- 
cording to the letter and the spirit of it at the time the contract 
was made we have done all that we can be required to do. The 
single standard of gold means a reduction in the volume and 
an increase in the value of money. The double standard means 
that the present volume and value shall be maintained as near 
as may be; that the same commodities which at a given price 
and the same labor will pay a debt to-day will pay it next year; 
that our debts shall not be scaled up for the benefit of cred- 
itors nor scaled down for the benefit of debtors, but that each 
shall stand on the values fixed when the obligations were in- 
curred. 

Mr. President, I believe that if we shall adopt the amend- 
ments proposed by the Finance Committee, first limit coinage in 
amount on Government account, then provide for a conference 
of nations to agree upon a standard, it will be but a brief space 
of time until silver and gold, with free and unrestricted coinage 
of both, will cireulate side by side upon a common ratio, and 
each will be exchangeable for the other and each an equivalent 
of the other. 


In speaking particularly of his amendment authoriz- 
ing the President to invite an international monetary 
conference Senator Allison said, on February 15: 


I regard this amendment as of vast importance to the suc- 
cess of silver coinage. The monetary commission that reported 
upon this subject reported in favor of a conference of nations. 
This subject has been discussed over and over again by the sci- 
entists and the men who study the question of money in all the 
nations. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones] first upon this 
floor in 1876, in an able and exhaustive speech upon the value 
of silver, had the honor of proposing an international monetary 
conference for the purpose of fixing a monetary unit and rela- 
tion between these two metals. We simply propose here, not 
to say whether the United States will adopt the sovereign, or 
the france, or the rupee of India, if you please, or any other coin. 
We simply propose that this conference shall consider one sub- 
ject, and one subject only, namely, the expediency and feasi- 
bility of establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money 
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and securing fixity of relative value between these metals. Now, 
why is such a conference necessary? We, by our legislation 
here, fix the value of a silver dollar at 41214 grains, which is at 
the relation of 16 to 1. The bimetallic nations of the world to- 
day have the fixed relation of 1514 to 1, which overvalues silver 
314 per cent. as compared with the monetary unit which we 
propose to establish by this bill. Every dollar of silver coin in 
existence, whether in the form of francs, rupees, or German 
thalers, has a relation to gold bearing 314 per cent. more than 
the relation which we fix by this bill. Then what will be the 
result if we persist in this monetary unit? The result will be 
either that the bimetallic nations of Europe will keep their 
mints closed; or, when they open their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, every silver dollar that is in the United States 
will flee again to Europe, as it did after the unfortunate and 
mischievous legislation of 1834, because we then established a 
wrong relation between the two metals. 

If we are to loosen these two metals and have them circulate 
side by side, I agree that we must have some fixity of relation 
so that the mints, not only of our own country, but of other 
nations, will be open to the free, unrestricted, and unlimited 
coinage of silver. Therefore, the friends of silver, those who 
believe that it is wiser for the civilized nations of the earth to 
utilize $2,250,000,000, or about that sum, of coined silver money, 
should unite in making an honest endeavor at least to secure and 
establish a fixed relation between this silver to be used as money 
and the coined gold which many of the civilized nations will ad- 
here to, whatever we may do in such a conference as is pro- 
posed. I do not expect that Great Britain will join in this con- 
ference and agree to adopt the double standard, but I believe 
that the influence of that great government will be thrown on 
the side of bimetallic money. She has two hundred million peo- 
ple in India who have to-day a thousand million of silver ru- 
pees, which is the only coined money of that country, and it is 
not reasonable to suppose that Great Britain will adopt a policy 
now which will destroy this thousand millions of coined money 
belonging to her subjects. Although England may not adopt 
the bimetallic system, she will encourage other nations and 
our own to persist in the use of silver as well as the use of gold. 

I say, then, that, if gentlemen on this floor are serious and 
earnest in the use of silver money, I beg of them to initiate a 
proceeding here which will have the effect of making the use of 
silver money perpetual in our own country or for a series of 
years. I trust this amendment will not be voted down by the 
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friends of silver. If it is to be crushed let it be crushed by 
gold monometallism, because the monometallists of gold have no 
desire to see legislation either in this country or internationally 
that will secure the use of silver. 

Aueustus S. Merrion [N. C.].—The amendment looks to 
a league with foreign nations. I wish to say that I am opposed 
to all foreign alliances and entanglements. Let other nations 
fix their money standard as they will; let us fix ours as suits 
our convenience. If it turns out that they make a standard of 
value that suits us to conform to, we will take advantage of the 
occasion and circumstances that present themselves when the 
time shall come for us to change our own and fix some other. 

JAMES E. Bary [Tenn.].—I regret, Mr. President, that 
the measure under consideration has been offered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance as an amendment, and that it was not pro- 
posed as a separate bill, for I much fear that if we shall con- 
tinue to load the bill as it came from the House with amend- 
ments made by the Senate it may give rise to contrariety of 
opinion and differences between the House and Senate. 

Moreover, this is a bill to regulate simply the coinage of the 
Government and people of the United States. It is purely a 
domestic bill in its operation and effect, having reference alone 
to our own internal wants, and having no reference whatever, 
in its main features, to the existing coinage laws of other coun- 
tries. 

Tuomas W. Ferry [Mich.].—I am satisfied that the co- 
operation of foreign powers is desirable, but I do not feel that 
their codperation is indispensable. My view is that it is de- 
sirable to secure their cooperation, but, if they decline it, we can 
stand alone, independent of other powers. 

SenaTOR ALLISON.—Is it not a fact that at one period be- 
cause we put 4121 grains of silver in the dollar all our dollars 
were expelled from this country and were reminted and re- 
coined in France and we were left exclusively to a gold standard 
after the act of 1834? Now, that same condition of things will 
take place again, and the Senator from Michigan, who loves the 
silver dollar, will find himself in a few years without a silver 
dollar and thrown back again upon a single gold standard, un- 
less other nations discard silver, and in that event we can of 
course maintain it; but if these nations reopen their mints to 
silver our silver will go away from us, as it has often gone 
before. 

SenaTOR Frerry.—I do not confess to such fear that silver 
or gold is going to leave this country because we happen to 
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change the relation. It cannot leave without giving us an 
equivalent. 

SENATOR ALLISON.—With free coinage it must go. 

SENATOR Frerry.—We have stricken out free coinage in this 
bill as far as silver is concerned. The Senator from Iowa in 
his own amendment has stricken out the free-coinage feature 
of the silver bill. 

SENATOR ALLISON.—But my friend from Michigan does not 
suppose that that provision is to last always. The very basis of 
this amendment is that, when we have fixed the relation that 
silver shall have, it will be open to free coinage in this country, 
and not only in our own country but in the other countries 
using bimetallic money: 

SENATOR Frerry.—I do not believe in legislating to-day and 
inscribing on the face of the statute fear of the efficiency of 
that legislation by asking the future to condone such folly. I 
believe in legislating for the present and for the future with- 
out question. Others who follow us will take care of the un- 
foreseen needs of the future. My judgment is that 41214 grains 
is the proper standard for silver to hold its equivalent relation 
to gold. Believing this, I do not wish to commit myself to any 
proposition that weakens it by indispensable codperation with 
other powers. I am opposed, in other words, to the argument of 
the Senator, while I stand by the measure as embraced in the 
bill. 

SENATOR ALLISON.—Well, vote the argument down and vote 
for the amendment. [Laughter.] 

SENATOR BuAInE.—There are two points that have struck me 
in this debate. The gold monometallist says other nations will 
provide for our silver by their making it money. The silver 
monometallist says he wants no codperation from other nations. 

SENATOR Merrimon.—I do not. 

Senator Buaine.—The Senator does not want any on cot- 
ton. It is an entangling alliance to take cotton to England and 
get pay for it; it is an entangling alliance to send tar, pitch, 
and turpentine across the ocean and get money for them; it is 
a very entangling alliance to have commerce with other nations. 
It seems to me there would be just as much force in saying you 
want no entangling alliances or any interchange whatever as to 
say it of that which is the basis of all interchange. 

Senator Merrrimon.—Mr. President, the examples put by 
the Senator from Maine are not apposite at all. We send cot- 
ton to England or to France or to wherever we will without the 
consent of England or France as nationalities, if we can find 
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somebody there who wants to buy our cotton. So of any other 
product that we desire to send abroad. We do not want a com- 
mission to regulate the price that we shall receive for cotton, tar, 
pitch, turpentine, or anything else. We are perfectly free to 
sell when we will and where we will and as we will. This case 
is very different from the one which the Senator puts, and 
therefore the case he puts does not weigh anything at all in 
the argument. The proposition embraced in the proposed 
amendment contemplates an alliance with foreign nations on 
the subject of money, from which, if it is engaged in, we can- 
not recede at will. It is to last for a number of years; forty or 
fifty years. 

SENATOR BLAINE.—The longer the better. 

SenATOR Merrimon.—In the mean time, if it should suit the 
convenience of this country to recede from it and change our 
money standard, we should not be at liberty to do so without a 
breach of that alliance which might involve us in war or other 
difficulties. 

Senator Buarne.—I suppose the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, then, is opposed to a pound in his State being a pound in 
Liverpool, or a bale of cotton weighing the same, or to weights 
and measures being the same between any two nations. 

Senator Merrimon.—I am entirely unless—— 

SeEnaToR Buaine.—He is for one weight for cotton in North 
Carolina and one in Manchester. 

Senator Merrrimon.—I am unless it suits the business of 
this country to do it. If it does we will conform our action to 
the measure of value in that country and we will do it without 
a league, without an alliance. 

SENATOR BuaAine.—Therefore the Senator thinks on the 
whole, if it is better to have fourteen ounces made a pound here, 
we shall have it despite the world. 

SENATOR Merrimon.—Certainly. 

SENATOR Biaine.— Well, it is a great free American right we 
ought to maintain. [Laughter. | 

Senator Merrimon.—And then we could adjust them as ex- 
changes are regulated now. A dollar is not equal to a pound, 
and yet we can resolve Federal money into English money and 
English money into Federal money. There is no difficulty at 
all about that. The Senator from Maine a while ago asked with 
an air of triumph if moral considerations had anything to do 
with money transactions. I tell him yes, they have everything to 
do with transactions such as the bonds of this country or any 
country. What but the morality of this country, what but the 
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honor and good faith of this country, gives value to our securi- 
ties in foreign lands or in this country ? 

SENATOR BLAINE.—That is the application of money. 

SENATOR Merrrimon.—We cannot be sued on our bonds. 
There is nothing but the morality of this people that gives them 
eredit. The morality of a man adds weight to the value of his 
personal bond, his personal security, it adds to it and makes up 
the very essence of the contract. 

But, sir, my objection was that this proposition looks to an 
alliance with foreign nations, and I am opposed to that, and I 
predict now that when the vote is taken ten minutes hence it 
will be found that everyone in favor of a single standard votes 
for this proposition. 

SENATOR BuAInE.—The Senator from North Carolina, I think, 
not intentionally of course, misrepresents what I said about 
moral worth not being of any value in the money market. 
What I meant and what I answered the Senator from Michigan 
was this: That Senator was maintaining that regardless of the 
weight of this dollar the moral weight of this Government be- 
neath it could float it. The Senator when he comes to argue 
refers to the application of money. If you owe a debt you have 
got to pay it; but does the Senator say that, however great the 
moral worth of this Senate or the moral worth of the nation 
that the Senate represents, it can throw that moral worth into 
the scales to throw up or weigh down an indifferent or short 
dollar? 

Senator Mrerrimon.—I do not. 

SENATOR Buaine.—At what particular per cent. in the dollar 
does the Senator put moral worth? Isit 8 or 10? What is the 
component part when you come to the one hundred cents that 
make up a dollar, that the moral worth of any nation gives it? 

Senator Merrimon.— What I mean to say is this, that, while 
it would be convenient to have a universal standard of value, as 
I admit, while it would be desirable, I would not compromise 
this country by making an alliance with England or any other, 
or any number of foreign nations. But, while it is convenient to 
have a uniform standard of value, the world has never had it. 
I believe it is utterly impracticable that the world ever should 
have it. 

SENATOR ALLISON.—Does not the Senator know that the 
yard stick is an English invention and that the Winchester 
bushel is our bushel, a bushel two or three centuries old? All we 
propose here is that the relation shall be the same. We make 
no alliance with anybody; we simply agree with France that if 
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she insists on 1514 to 1 we will adopt 151% to 1 in the silver 
coined at our mints. 

Senator Mrerrimon.—Then, if it is not to be a league, I ask 
what good it does. Let England fix her measure, France fix 
her measure, Germany fix her measure, and if upon experience 
and observation we find it suits us to make our measure conform 
to that of these foreign nations we can do it without consult- 
ing them. In the exercise of our free right we can do it. 
We have nothing to gain by such an alliance, but everything 
to lose. 

Ei Sauuspury [Del.]—In addition to what has been said 
by the Senator from North Carolina, this fact looks us in the 
face: when we meet the Latin union upon the question of the 
relative amount of silver and gold which shall constitute the 
coins, we shall be met by the fact that there are about two hun- 
dred and fifty million people to-day who use coins at the rela- 
tion of 1514 of silver to 1 of gold, and we, being a population of 
about forty-four million people, would necessarily have to yield 
to their views upon that question ; and involved in that is the re- 
coinage of all our silver dollars and all our subsidiary coin. 
Now, if the people of this country are going to be put to the ex- 
pense of the recoinage of all their silver dollars for the purpose 
of being in harmony with the Latin union, you may commence 
to put your convention in operation to-morrow, and it will take 
two years at least before they will arrive at any proper conclu- 
sion in reference to this matter. Do you think the representa- 
tives of this country would agree to the recoinage of all the sil- 
ver dollars and all the subsidiary coin of this country or that 
the Latin union would agree to abolish the five-frane piece 
and come to the dollar of America? You have got innumerable 
questions of difficulty to be met whenever you undertake to cre- 
ate such a league. 

JoHN T. Morgan [Ala.].—The first suggestion that strikes 
my mind in regard to this amendment is that the friends of sil- 
ver remonetization upon that standard of value maintained at 
the time of its demonetization are apprehensive that this meas- 
ure will not meet with public acceptance unless we go abroad 
for an indorsement of our policy. In that respect we do not 
give to the judgment of the legal tribunal of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, that sort of value which be- 
longs to the dignity and grandeur of our own country. I think 
that the American people have as much right to prescribe for 
themselves the standard of currency, the standard of value be- 
tween the two metals used as currency, as they have to prescribe 
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for themselves a tariff or any other institution or establishment 
that belongs to American affairs. 

I do not desire to go abroad to ask foreign nations what they 
will do in establishing a proper unit of value, or a proper 
standard of value either, for any part of the currency of the 
United States, whether it be gold or whether it be silver. Is 
there anything within the reach of the possibilities of human 
knowledge and human exertion that cannot be accomplished by 
the enterprise and wisdom and intellectual power of the Amer- 
ican people? You, sirs, have proved your power in this world 
by one demonstration which centuries will pass away without 
affording to this country or to any other nation in this world 
an opportunity to prove. You have proved the power of a free, 
constitutional, liberal Government in the maintenance of the 
rights of States and of individuals amid the struggles of a war 
the like of which has never been seen on any other continent or 
in any other age. You have demonstrated that the greatest 
power that is possessed by any people in the world is that power 
of liberal constitutional government which is possessed by 
the American people. We have suffered by it, but we come to 
acknowledge the authority and the grandeur and the splendor 
of that authority erected in the Constitution of the United 
States, the like of which is not to be found in any other govern- 
ment among civilized men in this or any other age. Now, sir, 
having demonstrated this power, this capacity, this capability, 
this moral, intellectual, and political grandeur, why yield your 
power to foreign countries and invite them to come in here and 
participate with you in the administration of your local affairs? 
Sir, you surrender the grandeur of the American character 
when you resort to schemes and expedients like these. Let me 
conjure you, Mr. President and Senators, that we should now 
adopt, South, North, East, and West, that grand idea of Amer- 
ican independence and American power, intellectual, moral, and 
physical, which is the result of the experience of the past and 
the view of the capacities of the present. I do object, in com- 
mon with the Senator from North Carolina, to foreign alli- 
ances, foreign entanglements, and foreign associations. 

SamueEL B. Maxsy [Tex.]—The Constitution of the United 
States declares that Congress shall coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. In regulating the value of that money thus coined 
it adopts and regulates the ‘‘ratio between gold and silver.’’ If 
Congress adopts the ratio, it does so upon its own judgment, and 
it cannot be controlled and should be wary of influence, in the 
exercise of that judgment, by any foreign power, 
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How can any conference with other nations result in inter- 
national use of bimetallic money ‘‘and fiaity of relatwe value 
between these metals’’ without all the nations engaged agreeing 
to be bound by it? If bound, does not Congress, however its 
action may be covered up by legislation, really designed to carry 
out the agreement, virtually abdicate its power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof? If all are not bound then the 
whole movement is an abortion. 

Mr. President, the proposition we have before us has nothing 
to do with international conferences, but is a substantive, dis- 
tinct proposition. What is it? That we shall restore our coin- 
age laws to what they were before this strange, mysterious 
process was gone into whereby the silver dollar was eliminated 
from the coinage of the country. We want to put it back where 
it was. Let usdo that. Then hereafter, as a substantive and dis- 
tinct proposition, if it may be important to consult with other 
nations in the direction of uniform coinage, it may be done; 
but it has in my judgment no business here. 

SENATOR EpmMunps.—I shall vote against this amendment not 
upon the ground that it is not proper to have a conference—I 
think the Senator from Iowa is entirely right about that; the 
constitutional objection to my mind is untenable—but this con- 
ference is limited on our part in advance to the question of ad- 
justing a bimetallic standard. There is no authority to consider 
the fitness of establishing for all these nations a common unit 
of values in one metal, be it silver if you like it better, or gold 
if you like that better; but the commission is tied up; the matter 
is decided in advance so far as it affects the interests of the peo- 
ple of this country and those of others, to this thing of a double 
standard of value, which the experience of this country and 
every other has shown from the beginning to be only fraught 
with disaster to everybody that engages in it, because under a 
double standard one metal will constantly depart from the other 
and therefore constantly cheat and wrong somebody. 


The amendment of Senator Allison was agreed to by 
a vote of 40 to 30. The bill was passed by a vote of 48 
to 21. The Senate amendments were concurred in by the 
House. President Hayes vetoed the bill on February 28, 
1878. He gave the following reasons for his action: 


The bill provides for the coinage of silver dollars of the 
weight of 41214 grains each, of standard silver, to be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and 
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private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. It is well known that the market value of that number of 
grains of standard silver during the past year has been from 
ninety to ninety-two cents as compared with the standard gold 
dollar. Thus the silver dollar authorized by this bill is worth 
8 to 10 per cent. less than it purports to be worth, and is made 
a legal tender for debts contracted when the law did not recog- 
nize such coins as lawful money. 

The right to pay duties in silver or in certificates for silver 
deposits will, when they are issued in sufficient amount to cir- 
culate, put an end to the receipt of revenue in gold, and thus 
compel the payment of silver for both the principal and interest 
of the public debt. One billion one hundred and forty-three 
million four hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred 
dollars of the bonded debt, now outstanding, was issued prior 
to February, 1873, when the silver dollar was unknown in circu- 
lation in this country, and was only a convenient form of silver 
bullion for exportation; $583,440,350 of the funded debt has 
been issued since February, 1873, when gold alone was the coin 
for which the bonds were sold, and gold alone was the coin in 
which both parties to the contract understood that the bonds 
would be paid. These bonds entered into the markets of the 
world. They were paid for in gold when silver had greatly de- 
preciated, and when no one would have bought them if it had 
been understood that they would be paid in silver. The sum 
of $225,000,000 of these bonds has been sold during my Admin- 
istration for gold coin, and the United States received the benefit 
of these sales by a reduction of the rate of interest to 4 per 
cent. During the progress of these sales a doubt was suggested 
as to the coin in which payment of these bonds would be made. 
The public announcement was thereupon authorized that it was 
‘‘not to be anticipated that any future legislation of Congress 
or any action of any department of the Government would sanc- 
tion or tolerate the redemption of the principal of these bonds 
or the payment of the interest thereon in coin of less value than 
the coin authorized by law at the time of the issue of the bonds, 
being the coin exacted by the Government in exchange for the 
same.” 

In view of these facts it will be justly regarded as a grave 
breach of the public faith to undertake to pay these bonds, 
principal or interest, in silver coin worth in the market less 
than the coin received for them. It is said that the silver dollar 
made a legal tender by this bill will under its operation be 
equivalent in value to the gold dollar. Many supporters of the 
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bill believe this, and would not justify an attempt to pay debts, 
either public or private, in coin of inferior value to the money 
of the world. The capital defect of the bill is that it contains 
no provision protecting from its operation preéxisting debts in 
ease the coinage which it creates shall continue to be of less 
value than that which was the sole legal tender when they were 
contracted. If it is now proposed for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the depreciation of silver in the payment of debts 
to coin and make a legal tender a silver dollar of less commer- 
cial value than any dollar, whether of gold or paper, which is 
now lawful money in this country, such measure, it will hardly 
be questioned, will, in the judgment of mankind, be an act of 
bad faith. As to all debts heretofore contracted, the silver dol- 
lar should be made a legal tender only at its market value. The 
standard of value should not be changed without the consent 
of both parties to the contract. National promises should be 
kept with unflinching fidelity. There is no power to compel a 
nation to pay its just debts. Its credit depends on its honor. 
The nation owes what it has led or allowed its creditors to ex- 
pect. I cannot approve a bill which in my judgment authorizes 
the violation of sacred obligations. The obligation of the public 
faith transcends all questions of profit or public advantage. Its 
unquestionable maintenance is the dictate as well of the highest 
expediency as of the most necessary duty, and should ever be 
carefully guarded by the Executive, by Congress, and by the 
people. 

It is my firm conviction that, if the country is to be benefited 
by a silver coinage, it can be done only by the issue of silver 
dollars of full value, which will defraud no man. A currency 
worth less than it purports to be worth will in the end defraud 
not only creditors, but all who are engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness, and none more surely than those who are dependent on 
their daily labor for their daily bread. 


Congress passed the bill over the veto, the House by 
a vote of 196 to 73, and the Senate by a vote of 46 to 19. 


INTERNATIONAL MoneETARY CONFERENCE 


The international monetary conference for which 
provision was made in the bill was held at Paris in the 
autumn of 1878. The American commissioners were 
Reuben HE. Fenton, William S. Groesbeck, and Francis A. 
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Walker, the economist. The principal European nations 
were present with the exception of Germany. The con- 
ference came to no practical conclusion, simply agreeing 
that ‘‘it is necessary to maintain in the world the mone- 
tary functions of silver as well as those of gold’’; but 
_ that ‘‘the selection for use of one or the other of the two 
metals, or both simultaneously, should be governed by 
the special position of each State or group of States.’’ 
The proposition of the United States ‘‘that the delega- 
tions recommend to their respective governments the 
adjustment of a fixed relation between the two metals 
and the use of both in that relation as unlimited legal- 
tender money,’’ was rejected. 


CHAPTER IV 


Free CornaGE oF SILVER 


Richard P. Bland [Mo.] Introduces in the House a Bill for the Free Coinage 
of Silver; It Is Reported Adversely by the Majority of the Committee 
on Coinage; Report of the Minority in Its Favor—Debate: in Favor, 
William D. Bynum [Ind.], Mr. Bland, Thomas N. Norwood [Ga.], 
Charles N. Brumm [Pa.], George D. Tillman [S. C.]; Opposed, Darwin 
R. James [N. Y.], William McAdoo [N. J.], Abram 8. Hewitt [N. Y.]; 
Bill Is Defeated. 


troduced in the House a bill for the free coinage 

of standard silver dollars as full legal tender. 
The bill repealed the provision of the act of February 28, 
1878, which called for a fixed monthly coinage of silver. 
It was referred to the Committee on Coinage. It was 
reported back next day with an adverse recommendation 
from the majority of the committee. 

On March 20 Mr. Bland submitted the minority re- 
port. The two other members of the minority were Sam- 
uel W. T. Lanham [Tex.] and William D. Bynum [Ind.]. 

The arguments in the report will develop in the 
speeches of Bland and Bynum. 


‘OF February 15, 1886, Richard P. Bland [Mo.] in- 


FREE CornaGE oF SILVER 
Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, Marcu 20—Aprin 8, 1886 


Darwin R. James [N. Y.], of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, opposed the bill. 


I am not a lawyer nor am I a professor, neither has my life 
been closely interwoven with the interests of practical politics, 
but I have attended to the business of a merchant. 

People are more wont to look to the lawyer, to the professor, 
and to the political leader for light on these questions than to 
plain business men. But unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this habit 
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does not seem to have produced good results in this matter of the 
coinage of the silver dollar. We have tried it for eight years 
nearly, and here we are now in a slough. How are we going to 
get out of it? That is the question. The car of state is very 
nearly being ditched. It is not a question of doing something 
great, it is a question of getting out of something bad. It is not 
a question of making good time on the road, it is a question of 
getting the wheels out of the slough. It is a question of making 
salvage. What are we going to do about it? Things have gone 
on from bad to worse, and this is the outcome of the leadership 
of the lawyers, the professors, and the authorized leaders of 
politics. 

It is through these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, that it has 
been borne in upon me that it is not out of the way for a busi- 
ness man to take a hand in the debate. There is all the more 
reason for this from the fact that the monetary question is pe- 
culiarly a business question. On final analysis—getting down 
to bed-rock—the monetary question is a question of prices, a 
matter of buying and selling. 

I have no doubt that if the business men had had the power 
to deal with the silver question the team of State would not have 
been stalled in the mire as it is now, and it is largely their fault 
that it is so, for they knew what the end would be. They should 
have spoken out from one end of the country \to the other; they 
should have insisted that their advice be followed. 

I believe we should be practically unanimous after hearing 
from them in voting a measure which would close the current 
chapters of the history of compulsory coinage. 

I have given study to the facts which make the theories upon 
this issue, and have measured the measures proposed with the 
same spirit of determination to be right which I applied to my 
own business while in India, where I handled the rupee, or in 
New York, where I sold the products of the East. The result 
may be summed up in these words: the so-called demonetization 
of silver has been from the start a great business blunder. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood by either the extreme gold men 
on one side or the extreme silver men on the other, in my use of 
this term. They presumably think I mean the anti-silver law 
passed by Congress in 1873, and the revision of the statutes in 
which the silver dollar was spirited away. Well, I do not. Per- 
haps they think I ought to mean it if I speak of demonetization. 
I do not think so. 

In the first place, who demonetized silver? My friends here 
talk as if the United States had done it. The so-called de- 
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monetization, which is in fact only an effort at demonetization 
(a partial outlawry of silver) is the culmination of a joint un- 
dertaking. The chief quota of outlawry belongs to the nations 
that controlled most silver and gold. France and her allies of 
the bimetallic, free-coinage union controlled nearly two-thirds 
of the metallic money of Europe. 

With their alternative free coinage, coining all that came, 
whether gold or silver, at an express valuation by weight, they 
held the par steady for generations. England’s anti-silver quota 
had been subscribed and paid so long that it had all been spent. 
Germany’s quota to the fund was very large; in fact the re- 
sponsibility for the evil results which followed demonetization 
in Europe is chargeable to the action of Germany. 

After the capture of Paris, in 1871, a series of anti-silver 
and pro-gold laws were enacted, followed in 1873 by direct acts 
of calling in silver coin to be sent to the melting pot, and thence 
to the bullion market. France saw that if she continued the 
coinage of silver she was simply ‘‘bulling’’ the market for Ger- 
man silver, and was paying out gold for a metal that would 
become a burden to her if Germany’s action should be followed 
by other nations. She therefore stopped its coinage. The ac- 
tion of France was thought to be necessary, but it was very un- 
fortunate. She felt that she could not afford (by keeping her 
mints open to silver) to enable Germany to transmute her stock 
of silver into gold, taking French gold for demonetized Ger- 
man silver. It was not agreeable to France to ‘‘bull’’ silver for 
Germany’s benefit, and face the uncertainties of the monetary 
future with the added burden to carry off the rejected silver of 
Germany. 

It was said in 1870 by a leading statesman in Europe, Peer- 
Herzog, that the anti-silver campaign is like a steeplechase— 
those that demonetize first will win the prize, and those that 
come later will pay for all the demonetization that has preceded 
theirs. Each was, therefore, in a hurry to demonetize for fear 
the other would demonetize first; each afraid to keep up silver 
coinage because the other rejected it. The impetus given by 
Germany’s attack was passed along the line, and one after the 
other of the mints of Europe was closed to silver. Now, when 
I say this was a business blunder I do not say that it was a 
blunder of each nation acting by itself and in the sole alterna- 
tive of keeping up free coinage within its own borders of all the 
silver that might come, or, on the other, of closing its mints. If 
it had been a simple choice between these two courses there would 
seem to have been no way other than to stop. 
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As the case was presented to France in 1874 and to Holland 
in 1875 it was the only safe alternative to be pursued. There are 
occasions in one’s business experience when the question arises. 
“‘Shall we sell or hold?’’ Our neighbors, lke ourselves, are 
loaded with the same article; if we sell it is at a sacrifice; if we 
hold there is a loss; but if we combine and arrange we can all 
sell at a profit. 

But suppose you cannot arrange, or think you cannot, and 
therefore do not try, what is the result? You force sales; the 
bottom is knocked out of the market, and down goes the price. 
It was a great blunder of the nations as a whole, and it was a 
blunder of each single nation in so far as that single nation 
could have stopped the ruinous course of all. No one nation 
could afford to have the others unload upon it. In point of fact 
there was neither sense nor reason in any nation trying to un- 
load. It was a blunder to try; each nation as it closed its mints 
to silver helped to depreciate the stock of silver coin it had on 
hand, helped to render the money basis of its valuations inse- 
cure, and helped to reénforce the momentum of Germany’s at- 
tack on the stability of the existing valuations of property 
throughout the world. The result was insecurity, uneasiness in 
the money markets, and a great check to business activity. 

I am aware that there has been a widespread habit of ig- 
noring these facts. It was fashionable, so to speak, at one time 
to shout for the single gold standard and for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. Those who did the shouting do not care at this 
time to be known. For several years they tried to conceal the 
harm they produced but they could not. The facts are against 
them. The business of Europe was done with both metals; by 
legislative enactment one is stricken down and becomes non- 
exportable except as bullion. Now, who will presume to main- 
tain that a country like Holland can do business as easily and 
successfully with its twenty millions of gold, full weight and 
exportable, and eighty millions of non-exportable because depre- 
ciated token money, as with one hundred millions of full-weight 
exportable money? To depreciate the scope of that eighty mil- 
lions or, in other words, to strike it with lameness, was bad 
business. Yet Germany and France had forced Holland into 
this position, and so she stopped coining silver and took to 
coining gold, doing what she could to increase her stock of this 
metal. 

The outlawry of silver in Europe reduced a thousand mil- 
lions of silver to the condition of inexportable, non-international, 
depreciated money; in other words, to the condition of tokens 
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which are a burden to the state and the business community. 
Now, all this never would have occurred if there had not been 
anti-silver laws. Had it not been for these there would have 
been no depreciation of silver. Hence it. is I say that the out- 
lawry of silver was an immense business blunder and a great 
business loss for each nation affected by it. The story of the 
last ten years in Europe is a story of business depression un- 
exampled in history, and the main cause of the depression lies 
where any business man can see it if he takes the trouble to look, 
namely, in the series of laws in the different States of Europe ar- 
tificially contracting the metallic basis of valuations and making 
insecure a foundation which should have been solid. 

Now, we have heard repeatedly from the extreme silver men 
that this anti-silver movement has been and is a great con- 
spiracy of the creditor class, of the bondholders of the civilized 
nations, and that they worked up this sentiment for selfish ends. 
Such is not the truth. The professors of political economy of a 
generation which directed thought were not what is called ‘‘the 
servile hirelings of bloated bondholders.’’ These men thought 
they were reformers, and they meant well, but their foresight 
was incorrect. They made a mistake. The outcome of their 
work was an enormous business loss which they had not fore- 
seen, and was consequently a great business blunder. 

The end is not yet. We are only in the midst of this craze, 
which, as has been well said, was the outcome of scientific error, 
reénforced by national pride, and uniting the chief nations of 
Europe in a joint attack upon silver. Now, how is this move- 
ment to be reversed? It is a great question; those who have 
carefully studied the reports of the two international confer- 
ences called by the United States can form an idea of the extent 
and intricacy of the subject. People talk of the lack of success 
of those conferences. They do not comprehend how vast a mat- 
ter we were trying to handle; nor do they comprehend the in- 
numerable difficulties in the way arising through national pride, 
blind selfishness, and a reluctance to being taught which the 
commissioners had to meet. 

Now, let me turn to the question, How has our coinage of the 
silver dollar operated upon Europe? 

I affirm with certainty that it has operated injuriously to the 
success of the effort to restore bimetallic free coinage. There 
is one thing, Mr. Speaker, which we may take for granted: there 
is a good deal of human nature in Europe as well as in America 
—FEuropeans are men, and they are not devoid of sense. If you 
or I were European and lived in the midst of prejudice as gen- 
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eral as that which induced the politicians of European nations 
to commit themselves to an anti-silver policy, and when those 
great bodies, which move so slowly, had already moved and 
taken a stand, I think that we should consider it a very 
pleasant thing if a great and wealthy nation across the sea 
would take hold and help us out without asking for any help 
in return. 

The coinage of silver by the United States eased up the situ- 
ation for the gold monometallists of Europe. The statesmen 
who committed themselves and their countries to monometallism 
found allies in the United States, and of this number not one 
more efficient than the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Bland.] 
Outside of what the coinage of silver has been doing all the 
time, it has been a constant promise for the future that they 
are to be ‘‘let out’’ more completely. I cannot understand, Mr. 
Speaker, why the extreme silver men fail to see that they are 
really the cat’s-paws of European monometallists. I do not use 
the word in any way offensively—but it is strong, in so far 
as they seem to be picking the chestnuts out of the fire. Per- 
haps there may be a tinge of blind self-interest in the ground 
they take, or, if that does not suit, let us suppose that they have 
found the silver question a much more momentous one than they 
have hitherto contemplated and do not now care to face it in all 
its diverse bearings. Perhaps they have thought that silver is 
a ‘‘local issue,’’ as a certain distinguished gentleman once re- 
marked with reference to the tariff. If so, they were again mis- 
taken. 

It is more than a local issue, it is an international one, and 
it is because the silver men have failed to comprehend this fact 
that they have gone on in their blind, selfish advocacy of a finan- 
cial policy which has operated as disastrously at home as it has 
abroad, and which threatens at this moment to strike down with 
paralysis the commercial and industrial interests of the country. 
With these views and under these circumstances I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the coinage under the Bland act has been from 
the beginning and is now a colossal business blunder. The advo- 
cates of the measure proposed and expected it to restore the 
price of silver, but it has steadily declined as compared with gold 
from an average price of 52 9-16d. per ounce in 1878 to 4614d. 
per ounce at present. 

If it had not been for the passage of the Bland bill in 1878, 
I believe that long ere this silver would have been remonetized 
in Europe, and that in Europe and the United States the mints 
would have been open to the free coinage of silver as they are to 
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gold, and that the two metals would have been at a parity one 
to the other at a fixed ratio, as agreed upon. 

The true friends of silver, the people who want silver re- 
stored to its proper place relatively to gold, as it was before its 
outlawry in Europe began, all recognize this. They have said 
it in print continually. The European bimetallists have been in 
battle array all these years fighting for the cause of silver. 

But during these years they have said and felt that the men 
in the United States who desire to keep up a local silver coinage 
when other nations have stopped are the enemies of bimetallism. 
Our bimetallist friends are there carrying on a fight against 
stupidity in high places, and those who ought to be their friends, 
who claim to be their friends, are all the time encouraging their 
enemies to hold out, encouraging them with present help and 
with promises for the future; in fact, many of these men who 
called themselves bimetallists have now thrown off the mask and 
are pronounced silver monometallists, and demand free coinage. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, these European bimetallists are the men be- 
side whom we ought to stand and with whom we ought to join 
forces. We ought to help them in their struggle with indiffer- 
ence and prejudice in high places and with the gold mono- 
metallists who want the single standard through error or greed. 

To do this we must follow the advice of those who know 
something about the importance of the international side of the 
controversy, and suspend the coinage of silver, in order that we 
may help our European bimetallist friends to accomplish that 
which is of paramount importance to us—namely, the remone- 
tization of silver in Europe. But why have we not done this? 
Because our people have not understood the question. The sil- 
ver mine owners, in their greed for present gains, have not 
looked to the future. They have been content to take the best 
price they could get for their bullion on a declining market 
rather than wait until international bimetallism is restored, 
when their profits would be largely increased. They have kept 
up a ery against bondholders and the ‘‘gold-bugs’’ of New York 
whereby they have deceived the people; they have flooded the 
country with their publications, and have had, as they have 
now, large sums of money at their disposal for manipulating 
public sentiment; in fact, they are thoroughly organized, with a 
headquarters in this city. 

The true friends of bimetallism are undoubtedly largely in 
the majority, but they are scattered and are fighting at odds 
against an organized foree. But I predict that it will be as it 
was in the days of the “‘greenback craze,’’ that when the people 
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come to understand the question they will speak out for the sus- 
pension of the coinage of the standard dollar as they spoke in no 
unerring tone at the period to which I refer. 

It may be that they will not learn the lesson except by fur- 
ther financial disaster consequent upon continued coinage. But, 
under any circumstances, this is a campaign in which there can 
be but one successful issue, namely, the reéstablishment of silver 
in its proper place relative to gold through international agree- 
ment. Until this is accomplished there must be no surrender. 
The fight must be maintained. Coinage under the Bland law 
must be suspended entirely, for to continue coinage under this 
law is but organized chaos for the United States. 

The continuance of the present law is sure to thoroughly dis- 
arrange the monetary system and to further shake public confi- 
dence. It is the very indefiniteness of the continuance of coinage 
without concurrent coinage in Europe that so completely alarms 
business men; and I say this as a representative of the business 
interests which are concentrated in and around New York. New 
York is the commercial and financial center of the nation. That 
which affects the business interests of New York affects the busi- 
ness interests of the entire country, and vice versa. 

With some regret I say that I have often felt chagrined at 
remarks made upon this floor concerning New York; there 
seems to be an impression that her interests are inimical to those 
of the great West and South; that her merchants are moved 
largely by motives of narrow selfishness, and that it is her 
‘‘bloated bondholders’? who are the conspirators against silver 
and who are seeking to bring about the single gold standard for 
their own profit. This is an eminently unfair characterization. 
There are extreme silver men in New York, in fact I see it 
charged in certain metropolitan journals that the seat of the 
agitators (I do not use the word conspirators) for free and un- 
limited silver coinage is in New York. Undoubtedly there are 
extreme gold men there also, but during the last two years im- 
portant lessons have been learned, the subject has been studied 
in the light of new experience, and to-day New York as a State 
is pronouncedly in favor of international bimetallism. 

- Now, as I have intimated, the great mass of the merchants 
and bankers are international bimetallists who demand that sil- 
ver be restored by treaty agreement to its proper place in rela- 
tion to gold, and these men will not be satisfied until it is ac- 
complished, for they recognize it as the only true solution of the 
silver problem. They recognize the fact that a gigantic business 
blunder was committed when silver was stricken down by the 
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European nations, and though some of them may at the time 
have thought the course a wise one they have long since re- 
pented having had any sympathy with it. Gentlemen, there 
can be no general prosperity upon a sound basis in this country 
until silver is restored through concurrent action of the nations 
agreeing to open their mints once more to free coinage at a 
fixed ratio with gold. The result of eight years’ experience has 
shown to the true friends of international bimetallism that the 
enactment of the Bland law was a gigantic mistake as it has 
been the principal hindrance to the settlement of the question 
upon a broad international basis. 

Judge Buckner, of Missouri, who served six terms in this 
House, was one of the ablest advocates of the Bland bill. In a 
speech made during the closing days of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress he said: 


Our people are thoroughly bimetallic, and will never be content with a 
monetary circulation composed exclusively either of gold or silver. Their 
traditions as well as their interests demand the use of both metals—with 
the value of each regulated at such ratio as that neither shall be degraded 
to the condition of a mere money token, and both shall perform their part 
in the commercial exchanges of the world, on terms of perfect equality. 

This can be done only by the concerted action of the chief nations of 
Europe with our Government; and to bring about this concert of action the 
first step must be taken by us, and that step should be to suspend the 
operation of the silver coinage act for a time, in whole or in part, and at 
once enter upon negotiations with European nations to establish a fixed ratio 
of valuation between the two metals, and open their mints to the free coin- 
age of both gold and silver on such terms as may be agreed upon. If we 
pursue our present policy there is nothing more certain than that the gap be- 
tween the market value of the two metals will continue to grow wider and 
wider, and this country will be compelled to make choice between gold or 
silver monometallism. JI would regard either as a great calamity to this 
country and the world, and I have an abiding conviction that the present 
is an opportune period for taking prompt and decisive action on this 
important question. 


As a business man, and speaking from a business standpoint, 
I say that proposition is a sound one. But I desire to be under- 
stood that I am not opposing silver; I recognize its importance 
with gold as a coin of our Government. I have more confidence 
in it than the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Henry M. 
Teller], if he meant what he is reported to have said in his 
speech of January 19. His words are as follows: ‘‘Suspension 
will degrade silver to such an extent that it will cease to be a 
money metal.’’ 

In this one sentence he has given away his cause. He evi- 
dently has no respect for the article. In his view the only thing 
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that keeps it a money metal is the coming of two million Bland 
dollars per month! Preposterous! 

If silver had no better advocates its cause would be lost. 
What, cease to be a money metal when Europe holds a thousand 
million of it as full legal tender, when it is still the standard of 
Austria and Russia and when all Asia uses it as money, whether 
coined or not, to say nothing of Mexico, Central America, and 
most of the countries of South America! Silver, had it a voice, 
might well ery, ‘‘Save me from my friends’’ if they be such as 
the Senator from Colorado. 

We can continue the present anomalous law of compulsory 
coinage of two millions per month, or we can take the panacea 
proposed by the honorable member from Ohio [A. J. Warner], 
permitting the holders of silver bullion of standard fineness to 
carry it to the mint and receive therefor treasury certificates, 
or the plan proposed by the honorable Senator from Ohio [John 
Sherman], whereby the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase not less than 2,000,000 nor more than 4,000,000 
ounces of silver per month, of standard fineness, for which coin 
certificates are to be issued on the cost of the bullion; we can 
continue as we are, or adopt either of the above plans or any 
one of the half dozen other plans proposed, but, in my judg- 
ment, they are all but temporary expedients and should not be 
entertained by the Congress of the United States. 

Free coinage is what we want to accomplish, and in my 
opinion it can only be done through the medium of suspension. 
So long as this coinage continues and uncertainty exists as to 
our future course, so long it is easy for European statesmen to 
put off dealing seriously with the question. But a date for sus- 
pension would, as has already been well said, serve as ‘‘a notice 
to quit.’’ Opinion in Europe is reassuring on this point. In 
Germany the convention of agriculturists has repeatedly dis- 
cussed the silver question in its general assemblies and ex- 
pressed itself in favor of the international double standard as be- 
ing in the interest of German agriculture. During the past year 
the distress of these interests became so much greater that the 
executive committee of the convention felt it to be its duty to 
address an earnest petition to the Diet, and a resolution favor- 
ing the international double standard was passed November 12. 

On February 11 a Reuter telegram from Berlin stated that 
the motion introduced by Herr Huene in the Reichstag on be- 
half of the conservatives, urging a new and searching inquiry 
into the currency question, with a view to ascertaining whether 
it would be better to adhere to momometallism or return to a 
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double standard, was adopted by a vote of 145 to 119. The re- 
sult is a great triumph for the international bimetallists. Gen- 
tlemen, I could produce evidence almost indefinitely to show 
that Germany is alive to the importance of a settlement of this 
question, and with a little more pressure would be ready to 
agree to an arrangement, but so long as we are bound by law to 
continue indefinitely to grind out at least two millions of Bland 
dollars per month we greatly retard if we do not directly pre- 
vent success. 

Turning to France, I think I am safe in saying that, judg- 
ing from her past history and from recent action, she would not 
be slow to consent to enter into negotiations to establish interna- 
tional bimetallism. 

From the London Bullionist of February 6 we learn that an 
official decree had been promulgated appointing a permanent 
commission to consider the monetary question in France and 
other countries. I can say on excellent authority that there is 
not a prominent man in Holland who is not an international bi- 
metallist. 

Turning to England, we find that the friends of the double 
standard are waging a hand-to-hand fight with the advocates of 
the gold standard, and that latterly the conflict has become very 
sharp. On January 22 the annual meeting of the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Monetary Standard Association’? was held in London. 
Henry H. Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of England, presided, 
and, among other things, said that ‘‘he believed that the royal 
commission (of which he is a member) on the depressed condi- 
tion of trade in Great Britain would report that the present 
condition of the silver question had an important bearing on the 
depression. ”’ 

The meeting before adjourning resolved to form a gold 
and silver league on a popular basis. At Manchester, on the 
evening of February 16, a large and important silver meeting 
was held, including many members of Parliament and promi- 
nent silver advocates. 

International bimetallism can be accomplished, however, 
without England, for it existed without her from 1816, when 
she demonetized silver, until 1871. It was then that Germany 
began her attack upon silver in endeavoring to follow the ex- 
ample of England and became a gold single-standard country. 

This brief review of the state of opinion in Europe shows 
that the scheme of getting the nations to agree upon the meas- 
ure of mutual benefit which the United States proposed to them 
in 1878, and again in 1881, is a practical one, based upon the 
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If you confine the people of this country to the single 
standard of gold, periods of depression more lasting and more 
terrible than we have ever experienced will be our portion. As 
well said by Senator John J. Ingalls [Kans.] : 


No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. 


GOLD IS THE MONEY OF MONARCHS 


Kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it. Its ten- 
dency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to 
move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and 
disturb the finances of the world. It is the instrument of gamblers and 
speculators, and the idol of the miser and thief. Being the object of so 
much adoration, it becomes haughty and sensitive, and shrinks at the 
approach of danger, and whenever it is most needed it always disappears. 
At the slightest alarm it begins to look for refuge. It flies from the 
nations at war to the nations at peace. War makes it a fugitive. No 
people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It is the 
most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty that 
it does not break. It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later be- 
tray. Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In time of panic 
and calamity, shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the chief agent and min- 
ister of ruin. No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On 
the contrary, in the crisis of greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more 
potent than the foe in the field; but when the battle is won and peace 
has been secured reappears and claims the fruits of victory. 


Driven to cover by the facts, upon the proposition that sil- 
ver will expel gold, the advocates of suspension say that we have 
all the silver we can use, all that will circulate upon a par with 
gold, and that if we coin more the monetary value of the two 
metals will part. 

Of all the sophistries advanced, this is the most fallacious. 
Will some gentleman tell me what relative uses they perform as 
money, after being coined by the Government, that will cause 
them to separate? After being officially stamped as money and 
given full legal-tender power, what advantage will one possess 
over the other? When will a silver dollar pay less than its 
monetary value—when will a gold dollar pay more? The 
power of sovereignty wthin the confines of the Government fixes 
the relative values of the two coins as money, and the values of 
the materials of which they are made as commodities in the mar- 
kets can have no influence upon their circulation. 

The fiat of the Government gives to one the same qualities as 
the other, and it is beyond the power of individuals to diserim- 
inate except by specific contract. What evidences have these 
claimants to support their assumptions? We have, in round 
sums, $600,000,000 of gold and $200,000,000 of silver, or three in 
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gold to one in silver. France has $900,000,000 in gold and 
$600,000,000 in silver, or one and a half in gold to one in silver. 
Germany, upon a monometallic gold basis, has $340,000,000 of 
gold and $215,000,000 in silver, being a fraction over one and a 
half in gold to one in silver. The silver coins of France contain 
but 15.50 parts, while ours contain 15.98 parts to one of gold. 

If France and Germany can maintain at par one dollar of 
silver to one and a half of gold upon the relations of 151% to 1, 
why can we not maintain an equal proportion at the relation of 
16 to 1? It is false to pretend that there is any power beyond 
that of the Government that can fix the relations of the two 
metals as money. 

The President and Secretary of the Treasury have strongly 
recommended the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars. A 
partisan and supporter of the Administration, possessing unlim- 
ited confidence in the integrity and patriotism of the Execu- 
tive and his Secretary, I have and expect, whenever and wher- 
ever I consistently can, to support their views and uphold their 
policies. I am, however, upon this question compelled to dis- 
sent from their views. 

Again the advocates of gold approach us with open hands 
and smiling countenances, but I fear with a dagger concealed 
beneath their cloaks. ‘‘Oh,’’ they say, ‘‘we want silver! We 
are bimetallists, but we want an honest dollar. Suspend coin- 
age and we will drive England, Germany, and other nations to 
bimetallism, and then the price of silver bullion will appreciate 
and our dollar will be worth a hundred cents.’’ To the friends 
of silver I wish to say, ‘‘Be not deceived.’’ A suspension of 
coinage means demonetization. How are we to compel Eng- 
land to adopt bimetallism by throwing into her lap from thirty 
to fifty millions’ worth of silver bullion every year to further 
depress the market and give to her silver so cheap, so develop 
her cotton and wheat fields in India, that American farmers will 
be driven from foreign markets and probably compelled to beg 
for protection at home. 

We should remember that the discrimination made against 
silver is what has already driven the bullion value of the silver 
dollar, as compared with gold, down to 80 cents. In 1872 and 
1873 Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and later Holland, 
demonetized silver. The action of these governments had a dou- 
ble effect—it increased the demand for gold, thereby appreciat- 
ing its value; it decreased the demand for silver, thereby de- 
preciating its value. At that time the silver in our dollar was 
above par. The states of the Latin union, at that time possess- 
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ing an abundance of silver, were compelled, as a matter of self- 
protection, to close their mints to this unnatural stream. Our 
country without silver coin, with an immense debt to pay, every 
dollar of which, by every principle of law and equity, of honesty 
and justice, was payable in silver coin, was the desert upon 
which this current should have been turned. Such a policy 
would probably have averted the great panic of 1873, which 
swept across the continent like a besom of destruction marking 
its course by a destruction of values never before witnessed. 

The motives which caused the American Congress to de- 
monetize silver at this period are difficult to fathom. It is said, 
however, that $500,000 was raised in London and placed in the 
hands of Mr. Ernest Seyd, of that city, who was sent here as 
the agent of foreign bondholders and capitalists to accomplish 
the object. Mr. Seyd, we are informed, made many valuable 
suggestions to the committee framing the revision of 1873 which 
were adopted. Silver was demonetized without the consent or 
the least knowledge upon the part of the people. True, Congress 
succeeded in partially restoring it to its position, so far as the 
law was concerned, but in so far as its actual use it has never 
been remonetized. It has been relegated to the position of a 
subsidiary coinage by every Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Government has been kept constantly upon a gold standard and 
occupies that position to-day. 

With all this discrimination against it, silver has held a 
place in all the governments of the world, performing the func- 
tions of a medium of exchange between the great body of the 
people. It pays the laborer for his wages and purchases the food 
that feeds and the garments that clothe his family, and does 
this upon a par with gold. Free coinage will make the silver 
in a dollar worth a hundred cents. It will do more, it will make 
wheat and cotton, homes and farms, sweat and muscle worth a 
hundred cents to the dollar. 

We are told that silver will not circulate; that we already 
have more than the people want; that out of a coinage of $220,- 
000,000 but $50,000,000 are in circulation, while $170,000,000 
are in the treasury and cannot be forced out. I am free to con- 
fess that silver is not a convenient money and that it will not 
circulate to any large extent so long as something more con- 
venient can be substituted for it with safety. The people want 
neither gold nor silver for the great bulk of transactions. They 
want paper money, and they will never permit the Government 
to abandon this policy. It is not because they have an antipathy 
to silver, not because they believe it cheap money, that it does 
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not circulate, but because its representative, the silver certifi- 
cate, is just as good and more convenient. 

_ The Treasurer tells us that the use of certificates tends to 
make the silver dollar more unpopular. Why not say that the 
silver certificate is more popular than the coin, which is the fact? 
The demand for these certificates in 1880 and 1881 was so great 
that $66,000,000 were taken and paid for in gold coin, and this 
demand continued until the Secretary of the Treasury issued an 
order stopping the exchange. The same argument can with 
equal force be made against gold. 

Silver certificates will circulate upon a par with gold, and by 
the use of certificates, under free coinage, there need never be 
an idle dollar in the treasury. If we are not to provide a cur- 
rency in this manner, how are we to provide it? Our national- 
bank circulation is based upon the national debt, and with its 
rapid payment is fast disappearing. Our greenbacks are but a 
part of the debt and must be paid. How, then, are we going to 
fill this vacuum? There is no better, if any other, way than to 
issue certificates based upon coin in the treasury. Under such 
a system every dollar of paper money would be the representa- 
tive of a dollar in coin, and nothing better can be conceived. 

It is frightful to contemplate what the abject condition of 
the people might be 


SHOULD SILVER MONEY BE STRICKEN DOWN 


The world to-day contains but $3,513,000,000 of gold, a sum 
insufficient of itself to answer our own demands twenty-five 
years hence. Strike down $3,750,000,000 of silver and a con- 
traction of values will follow that will swallow up in the vortex 
of bankruptcy and ruin every individual who owes a consid- 
erable debt. 

Suspend the coinage of silver, contract your national debt 
bank currency at the rate of $15,000,000 a year, and let the 
banks of New York lock up the gold, and then picture to your- 
selves the condition of our Western people, where almost every 
home and farm is under mortgage to Hastern capital. 

The people of the West are in debt; their farms, their homes, 
and in many instances their beds, are mortgaged. They have 
been paying exorbitant rates of interest to the East until they 
are impoverished. The prices of their products have fallen, 
their lands shrunk in value, until they begin to stagger be- 
neath the weight of their burdens. They are energetic, labori- 
ous, and patriotic. During the days when the nation’s body 
was bleeding from a hundred wounds and its life trembling in 
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the balance they poured out their richest blood and treasure that 
it might be saved. They faced the death-dealing grape and 
canister upon a hundred fields that this Government might be 
preserved as one great indissoluble nation, and they now ask 
that in the majesty of its strength and power its great strong 
arm shall not be raised to at one blow strike them down to want 
and beggary. [Great applause. | 


Mr. Bland spoke on April 7. 


The policy of holding silver in the treasury so as to maintain 
the gold standard was adopted and enforced by Mr. Sherman, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury after the passage of the sil- 
ver coinage act, and his policy has been persisted in by all his 
successors up to the present hour. In this we see the baneful 
influence of a bad example. What good the present limited 
coinage of silver was intended to have has been hampered by 
the failure of treasury officials to give it a friendly execution. 

Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, just before 
the time fixed in January, 1879, for the resumption of specie 
payments, when we had coined about twenty millions of silver 
dollars, entered into an arrangement with the New York Clear- 
ing House Association for the purpose of making a combination 
of the Treasury Department and the national banks of New 
York, composing the clearing house association, by which silver 
should be repudiated and demonetized as far as it was in the 
power of the Treasury Department and these banks to do it, and 
especially to demonetize it in so far as the payment of the pub- 
lic debt was concerned. The basis of this agreement is found 
in a letter of Mr. W. A. Camp, manager of the New York Clear- 
ing House, to John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
November 12, 1878. 

This letter specifically prohibits the payment of silver dollars 
or silver certificates from the Government in the settlement of 
clearing house balances, all payments being confined to gold or 
legal-tender notes convertible into gold ; and convertible into gold 
because of the ruling of Mr. Secretary Sherman giving cred- 
itors the choice of demanding and receiving gold in the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks or other debts held by them against the Gov- 
ernment after January, 1879. 

Under this arrangement silver was virtually repudiated by 
the Government and by the national banks. From that day to 
this the policy inaugurated by Mr. Sherman has been adhered 
to by the Treasury Department; and that, too, notwithstanding 
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the law of 1882, prohibiting national banks from thus refusing 
silver. Every law passed by Congress and looking to the cireu- 
lation of silver has thus been repudiated by this combination of 
the national banks, Government creditors, and the Treasury De- 
partment. The question is, ought not the law be so changed as 
to permit free coinage? It would be coined for all persons like 
gold, and would never reach the Federal treasury except by way 
of taxation. 

In so far as you restrict this coinage you restrict the right 
of the debtor class to pay their debts in the legal-tender metal; 
and this restriction is adopted for the purpose of continuing the 
gold standard and preventing the minting of silver except in 
limited qualities, in order to make money more valuable, to de- 
preciate all property and all prices, and to compel debts to be 
paid by the gold standard instead of the standard regulated by 
gold and silver freely coined at your mints. 


SEIGNIORAGE 


Now I want to discuss further this seigniorage question, and 
discuss it upon principle; for, as I understand it, it is one of the 
mest important questions we have to discuss here. 

Our gold and monometallic friends, and some of our silver 
friends also, think if we coin silver free we simply pay to the 
bullion holders the difference between 80 cents and $1. That is 
to say, bullion to-day in the markets of the world, measured by 
gold, is worth but 80 cents, and therefore, if you open the mints 
of the Government for all the bullion to go there to be coined 
into silver dollars and legal-tenders, you to that extent give the 
bullion holder 20 cents on each dollar more than he is entitled 
to to-day. Is that so? For if it be true, Mr. Speaker, then all 
that has been contended for under the principle of free coinage 
is admitted. You acknowledge that for which we have con- 
tended, that free coinage will have the effect to give silver the 
same value as gold, and that under it every coined piece of sil- 
ver will be at par with gold at the ratio of 16 tol. It is worth 
it to-day. Every silver dollar that has been coined at our mints 
is worth a gold dollar. Who can say that all we may coin will 
not be worth a gold dollar? 

And when gentlemen tell us this law will restore silver to the 
same value as gold, but that in doing so we give the seigniorage 
or profit to the bullion holders, they simply admit all that has 
been contended for, and that is the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar will be at par everywhere. Does any gentleman object 
to that? 

XIV—11 
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The only serious argument made against the coinage of sil- 
ver is that it will not restore this parity of value—that it will 
not give that value to it—that it is not possible for the coinage 
laws of any country to give additional value to a metal. If that 
is true, then the argument about seigniorage is a myth and a 
humbug. 

But we are told it is true that for a short time this loose 
bullion will be gathered up and brought here and dumped down 
upon us, and they will get a dollar for it in gold or its equiva- 
lent, and after they have coined up the surplus—how much they 
do not know—then silver will begin to sink and go down to 
bullion value again. How convenient this question is for our 
gold monometallists! Drive them from one point, turn their 
own batteries against them, and then they go off into the realms 
of prophecy. [Laughter.] They rise up here and tell us that 
if we do this or that certain things will occur. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, if the old Jewish law were in effect here to place false 
prophets beyond the outer walls and there stone them to death— 
if that law were in force in this country to-day we would have 
many less of these gold prophets among us. [Laughter.] 

If this predicted fall of silver be true, it means that gold 
also would fall, because, silver being tied to gold by free coinage, 
both must fall together. That is, labor and the products of 
labor and all species of property would rise, being measured 
not by gold only but by a volume of money swelled by unlim- 
ited mintage of silver. 

But on this question of seigniorage again—and I hope I will 
be pardoned, for I will have to be somewhat disconnected—how 
much interest do you want the Government to make, and at 
whose expense must it be made? We are making, it is said, 20 
cents on the silver dollar to-day in the way of seigniorage. How 
can you make more? Simply by limiting coinage, and further 
depressing silver. I suppose the only way to make more is to 
coin less. Let us only coin $1,000,000 a month of silver and per- 
haps we will make 30 cents on the dollar; and, if that is not 
enough, let us go down and coin only $500,000 a month. Then 
we could make 50 cents of seigniorage on the dollar. If that is 
not enough, and it does not seem to be with some, then coin only 
$1,000 a month, and you can make still more seigniorage in the 
dollar as coinage. 

The law permits us on the other hand to coin $4,000,000 a 
month. If that law is executed up to the maximum of $4,000,- 
000, the seigniorage will be less in the dollar, but the bullion 
holder will be making money out of the Government again. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, when you come to the question of seignior- 
age you come into the vital question of gold and silver coinage. 
None but the tyrants of the old world, the kings, and those who 
desire to make money out of the people, ever charge seigniorage, 
except that which is necessary to pay the cost of coinage. 

I will further explain this point. 

An argument of the opponents of free coinage is that silver 
bullion at the ratio of 16 to 1, on 41214 grains of silver to 25.8 
of gold, gives to the owner of silver bullion, or the silver miner, 
20 cents on the dollar on his bullion. 

This, at first blush, looks plausible, but it is not true, unless, 
as before stated, the coined dollar, by virtue of its coinage and 
legal-tender power, has this greater value; and, if it does, then 
all the silver bullion, having free access to our mints, is at once 
restored to a parity with gold bullion at our ratio, for no one 
would take less for his bullion than the price fixed at the mint— 
that is, every piece of silver bullion containing 41214 grains of 
standard silver is at once worth one dollar, less the expense of 
coinage. It is worth one dollar because the holder can take it 
to the mint and have it coined into a dollar. 

Then there will be no more buying and selling of silver 
bullion in the market; unless, at this ratio, it should go to a 
premium over gold, for it will have a fixed value at the mint. 
This now being the law as to gold bullion, we would then have 
silver and gold bullion at par. The owner of silver would then 
have the same advantage as the owner of gold—no more, no less. 
Free access to the mint, it must be admitted, is greatly to the 
advantage of the holder of either of the precious metals, but 
it is an advantage he must necessarily have as long as we make 
metal money the standard of values; and so long as we maintain 
such a standard it is necessary to coin free in order to have a 
sufficient supply of money. 

Seigniorage, or a gain to the Government in coinage, is a 
tax on the money of the people. 

The idea of gain to the Government in coinage grows out 
of the old idea that the king should have his profits out of the 
coinage permitted at his mints. The consequence of this prerog- 
ative was that the greater the king’s tax, or seigniorage charge, 
the less amount of money there was coined; because the tax 
or charge tended to drive the holder of the metals from the 
king’s mint to some other mint where the tax was lighter. Dis- 
covering this, that the mint seigniorage was driving the metals 
out of his realm and rendering his subjects destitute of money, 
his mints were finally opened to the free coinage of the metals 
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for all comers thereto. Our Government has the most odious 
form of tax on silver. It limits its coinage, thus depreciating its 
value 20 cents on the dollar in order to buy it at that rate in 
the market. In order to accomplish this we coin only $2,000,000 
worth per month, while we produce four million per month. 
Now, all our silver thus inhibited from coming to our mints is 
driven to the mints of other nations, or taxed out of circulation. 
In this way $24,000,000 of our own production is annually lost 
to our money circulation that ought to be coined at our mints. 
Who is benefited by this operation? It is the owners of gold, 
for the more silver we thus drive away the more is the gold 
worth which remains, by reason of the scarcity thus created in 
our circulating medium. By this operation the bondholders, the 
mortgage owners, and all classes of creditors are largely bene- 
fited, because it makes gold, the money in which his securities 
must be paid, more valuable. 

If there were only $2,000 in all this country, and by some 
means one-half of it should be lost, the remaining half would 
become at once worth just as much as the whole formerly was 
to the creditor, while it would at the same time impose on one 
who happened to be a debtor exactly double the burden to pay 
his debt that he would have been under without the loss. It is 
quite plain, therefore, why the bondholding and creditor class 
are willing to outlaw silver at our mints. Seigniorage then is 
a tax not on the silver miner merely ; it is a tax on the vast body 
of our people who need this money to pay their debts with. It 
is a tax on labor and the product of labor. It is a tax on the 
laborer because he cannot get work unless there is money to em- 
ploy him. It is a tax on wheat, corn, cotton, meats, and manu- 
factured products, because these products get no market unless 
laborers get money to buy them. For this reason bread and 
clothing are cheap because there is no demand for them, and no 
demand because there is no money to buy with. 

There are a million of men out of employment in this coun- 
try because there is not sufficient money among the people to 
employ them. The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
just published, shows this large number of men to be idle, and 
that in the last year we lost $300,000,000 by this lack of em- 
ployment. These men have nothing to buy with; hence they 
must suffer almost to starvation while bread is cheap. Thus 
we have the awful spectacle of millions starving and naked in 
the midst of plenty. Gentlemen call this overproduction. I eall 
it underconsumption, caused by a lack of money to effect ex- 
changes, This want of money is caused by the tax or limitation 
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put on the coinage of silver in order that the gold kings may 
have their seigniorage of 20 cents in the way of dear money, 
brought about by driving silver out of the country, and to other 
countries, India, for instance, where it is utilized in stimulating 
the production of wheat and cotton there to compete with our 
own productions of these staples. Of all the rascally wrongs 
perpetrated on our people this seigniorage business, or limited 
coinage, is the most insidious because of its apparent plausibility. 

If the silver miners, or bonanza kings as they are termed by 
the wily gold advocates, were the only sufferers it would matter 
but little. If they were not satisfied with their status they could 
hunt some other calling. But if we are to rely on the metals 
for money we ought to have all the metal that can find its way 
to our mints. 

Hence it has always been considered a blessing to have both 
silver and gold miners to delve into the earth for us in quest of 
the precious metals for our money. 

It is the invention of latter-day legislation to enact statutes 
to drive from us the metals out of which we coin money, either 
by seigniorage, tax, or limitations on their coinage. Down with 
the fraud! 

We should have no such prerogatives of seigniorage here for 
the special benefit of the gold kings. Let the king’s prerogative 
go. The monopoly of gold must go. Gold is not king nor is 
silver, but in this free country the people must exercise all 
kingly prerogatives. 


THE DUMP FROM EUROPE 


The enemies of free coinage of silver allege that its effects 
would be to cause all the silver of other countries to be dumped 
down upon us. The same persons also claim that free coinage 
would not increase the value of silver. 

These positions are wholly inconsistent. 

If the free coinage of silver will not raise its bullion value 
then all the silver that would be sent here would be sold at a 
great loss. 

The bullion value here is but 80 cents to the dollar at our 
ratio, and would be about 77 cents at the ratio; hence France 
would lose about 23 cents on the dollar by sending her silver 
here to exchange for our gold. Does any sane person believe 
that such an exchange would ever be made? And that, too, in 
the face of the fact that none of these countries, unless it be 
France, now have a large enough circulation to meet the wants 
of their people? Not a single dollar would be thus exchanged. 
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Should free coinage restore silver and gold bullion to a 
parity at our ratio of 16 to 1 they would still lose 3 per cent. 
by the exchange, or about $57,000,000. These facts would ef- 
fectually bar such an exchange and inundation of silver we hear 
so much about. 

Gold will buy more silver here than in any other country, 
and silver will buy more gold in any other country than here. 
unless it be in Mexico, where silver is a little cheaper than 
here. 

Why then talk of losing our gold for cheap silver? There is 
no such thing as cheap-coined silver. As compared to the price 
of labor and all commodities silver is worth more than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Gold has risen everywhere. 

This silver question ought to be settled. It is disturbing the 
business interests of the country. Men who are capitalists, that 
have money to loan, claim that should we suspend coinage they 
would then know that the money they might loan would come 
back to them in kind as to value; that the coinage of silver will 
bring us to the silver standard, and then the money they might 
loan now would be paid back to them in a depreciated currency. 
For this reason they claim they can do better by holding on to 
their money. This causes money to be hoarded, and depresses 
business. They say if we suspend coinage they will put their 
money out. All this seems plausible. But, if a revival at all, 
such a revival would be spasmodic, and of short duration. It 
would be such activity as a galvanic battery would impart to a 
corpse—a spasmodic flutter, without living, circulating blood 
to sustain it. 

Being thus brought to the single gold standard, with the 
output of the gold mines constantly decreasing, an annual sup- 
ply of only ninety millions and seventy-five millions of that go- 
ing annually in the arts, manufactures, and ornamentation, as 
statistics show, where would the giant America get the circulat- 
ing life-blood in the way of money to keep alive? It is pre- 
posterous nonsense. A grain of gold would be worth its weight 
in diamonds. England, France, Germany, and all the gold 
countries are deprecating gold scarcity and the consequent de- 
pression of trade and hard times. If the overdeveloped and 
densely populated countries of the Old World find the gold 
standard too narrow how can we in this new country, just en- 
tering upon a new era of industrial development, increasing 
population and enterprises, limit business to the gold standard ? 
It cannot and will not be done. The money proposed for us 
by the gold advocates, to consist of gold and bank notes only, 
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will not be accepted. A revival of business will come with free 
coinage of silver—not otherwise. 

My friends who say they are in favor of silver, but are 
against unlimited coinage, remind me a good deal of the adage 
we heard during the war in regard to certain gentlemen who 
were in favor of the war, but opposed to its prosecution. If 
one piece of silver bullion is fit for coinage, the whole of it is. 
And if it is not all fit for coinage none of it should be coined, 
not a dime. There is no compromise or halfway house in this 
matter; and when gentlemen oppose free coinage they should 
consider how near they are approaching the gold camp. 

That was the mistake made in 1878 in the Senate, according 
to my view of it. Had they passed the free-coinage bill then, 
and could that bill have become a law, all this difficulty about 
silver, and all this distress and unsettlement of business, never 
would have occurred. Whatever you may say against silver 
coinage, I have heard no gentlemen yet offer a substitute for it. 
Nothing except to stop its coinage and get to a single gold 
standard. 

Now what would be the consequence of a single gold stand- 
ard? We have six hundred millions of gold to-day. Will any 
gentleman assert that that is sufficient metallic money for our 
sixty millions of people? If not, where are you going to get 
the rest, when to-day you find that Germany and Great Britain, 
and even France, the whole of Europe, are ready to go to war 
before they will give up a grain of gold. They can afford to see 
the streets of their large cities run with the blood of their la- 
borers; they can afford to see their populace starving; they can 
afford to go to war, but they cannot afford to give up one grain 
of gold without bringing on probably internal or civil war 
among themselves. 

And where are you to-day in this country on the gold 
standard? You are not much better off. We are in the same 
condition—probably not so bad—but we have difficulties at 
home. We have been trying the gold standard. It has proved 
a failure here and everywhere up to this very hour, and is con- 
fessed to be a failure by the very gentlemen who were most ac- 
tive in bringing it about. 

I believe the most of our gold advocates have turned to be 
bimetallists. They are in favor of bimetallism with a condition 
which has heretofore proven to be an utterly impossible condi- 
tion, and that is the condition that Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, and France agree with us to coin silver at an interna- 
tional ratio. That was the delusion that prevented the settle 
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ment of this question in 1878, when, as I have stated, the House 
passed a bill giving free coinage to silver. It went to the Senate. 
The idea the Senate had was to limit the coinage until we got 
an agreement with foreign countries, and it provided in the bill 
for an international conference. We sent our commissioners to 
Paris. They held that conference, and what was the result? 
Why, the delegations from other countries simply told our com- 
missioners if they believed in silver it was good for money; they 
said, ‘‘Go home and coin it.’’? That in substance Mr. Dana 
Horton and Mr. Walker were among the gentlemen represent- 
ing us. They did not like the treatment they received, and in 
connection with Mr. Cernuschi, and other bimetallists of Eu- 
rope, they conceived an idea that if this country would stop the 
coining of silver we could flood England with cheap silver bul- 
lion, and in that way bulldoze her into submitting to an interna- 
tional agreement. And that was the outcome of the monetary 
conferences at Paris in 1878 and 1881. 

Now, I want to remark in passing, these bimetallists are in- 
ternational bimetallists. Their whole theory is based on the idea 
of having metallic money that will be good money at par every- 
where; that a piece of silver will be the same in our coinage as 
in France and throughout Europe so that you can travel wher- 
ever you please without having to submit to brokerage. But 
this is almost impossible without disarranging the monetary af- 
fairs of various nations. As I have stated, the double standard 
and gold standard interfere; and on the other hand these gen- 
tlemen did not take cognizance of the fact that a national trade, 
ours for instance, amounting to $10,000,000,000, requires a con- 
sumption of money at home of vastly more importance to our 
people than international trade. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this idea has been a failure. This idea of 
international coinage, this idea of an agreement between the na- 
tions of the world in a standard of coinage, has never occurred 
from the very dawn of history until now, except among the 
Latin states and Scandinavia. But is there any reason to sup- 
pose that by suspending the coinage of silver here and sending 
the bullion to Great Britain and to other European countries 
that that is going to terrify them so much? What is the diffi- 
culty to-day, especially with our Southern producers of cotton 
and our farmers in finding a market for our Western wheat? 

We find that European countries, by purchasing bullion sil- 
ver and sending it to India, are stimulating the industries of 
India to such an extent that its wheat and cotton are coming in 
competition with ours. I will not go into statistics—I have not 
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the time—to show the vast increase in the production in India, 
during the past few years, of wheat, which is taking the place 
of our Western wheat and can come here and compete with us 
at home. The very fact that we have demonetized silver and 
cheapened it and sent it abroad has stimulated India in the 
production of these commodities. I cannot go into an explana- 
tion of this point here, but I will print in my remarks some ex- 
tracts going to show how the result is produced. Silver being 
demonetized in England and cheap when converted into bullion, 
it is not a paying business for India to settle her balances in 
England in silver, but it does pay her to sell her wheat and set- 
tle her balances in that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the advice of Mr. Cernuschi in 
last Sunday’s Herald as to the best way out of our difficulty. 
I cannot state his proposition precisely, but in substance it is 
this: If a free coinage bill should fail to pass, or, having 
passed, should be vetoed, he proposes that we purchase silver, so 
much every month, and send it to England; that we purchase 
say $600,000 worth of silver bullion one month and ship it to 
London, double the amount the next month, and so on until, 
within the year, we shall have dumped down upon the London 
market about $22,000,000 worth of silver bullion, selling it at a 
lower rate every month, and in that way make a panic in the 
silver market and disturb the exchange between Great Britain 
and India, so that Great Britain will suecumb and enter into a 
pact with France and the United States for the purpose of re- 
storing silver. 

Now, if it be true that Great Britain and France and those 
European countries are getting cheaper wheat and cotton from 
India with this cheap silver, certainly that would disarrange 
nothing. But is that statesmanship; is that sensible? If it is 
statesmanship, if it is sensible, and if Mr. Cernuschi is so anx- 
ious to have a par with Great Britain, France, and Germany— 
and certainly there is some reason why those countries should 
have the same money—let France and Mr. Cernuschi go into the 
market and buy the silver and ship it to England and run the 
risk. That they do not do it shows the fallacy of the argu- 
ment. He says that France has got six hundred millions of sil- 
ver that she wants to get rid of. If that is so, why not dump 
that silver down on the London market and strike terror into 
the Englishmen and compel them to submit to French dicta- 
tion? Suppose this scheme should fail; suppose that (as we are 
invited to do by the gold advocates) we suspend silver coinage, 
for the purpose of shipping this silver bullion and disturbing 
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the English exchange and flooding Europe with cheap silver in 
order to bring them to better terms—suppose that policy fails 
and we find, after we have demonetized silver and suspended 
its coinage and adopted this plan, that it does not have the de- 
sired effect, in what condition are we left? 

As to Mr. Cernuschi and the bimetallic school, no matter 
which way it goes they have won. They do not believe in 
bimetallism unless it can be international bimetallism, in order 
to carry into effect their particular views upon the monetary 
question. They are quite willing that the United States shall 
step into the breach and suffer all the loss and all the conse- 
quences, if their predictions and theories prove to be fallacious. 
Mr. Cernuschi is certainly a gentleman of education and ability ; 
there is no doubt of his being well versed in financial questions, 
but, like other gentlemen, and probably myself among them, he 
may be a little inconsistent at times, and certainly he has 
changed his views within the past few years. Before the silver 
commission of the United States in 1876 he said that, had 
France continued the free coinage of silver, there would have 
been no silver question to-day, because for seventy years—so 
long as silver was coined free—gold and silver were at a parity 
at the French ratio of 151% to 1. 

Now, if it be true that France by continuing the free coinage 
of silver could have maintained the parity between the two 
metals, what may we expect by free coinage in the United 
States? Why, Mr. Speaker, we have a bimetallic union of our 
own. Under a bimetallic constitution we have a bimetallic union 
consisting of thirty-eight States in addition to the Territories. 
This bimetallic union includes a population of 60,000,000, and 
an area of over 3,000,000 square miles, embracing 2,000,000,000 
acres of land. Here is a bimetallic union compared with which 
the Latin union is a mere bagatelle so far as the resources of the 
future are concerned. Having a population of 60,000,000, in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000,000 annually, spread over this vast 
area, before we could coin the quantity of silver that France has 
to-day we would have a population probably as large as or larger 
than that of the Latin union, whose territory compared with 
ours is insignificant. 

Suppose silver is 20 cents lower than gold and will so con- 
tinue after we provide for free coinage, what then? All statis- 
ticians admit that so far as the value of silver is measured by 
commodities there has been no fall of silver whatever. 

Then the question comes up, shall we in adjusting this ratio 
put more silver in a dollar or less gold in a dollar in order to do 
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justice to debtor and creditor and to the business interests of 
the country? That is a debatable question. But the gold advo- 
cates and the suspensionists make no proposition on that sub- 
ject, but simply say, ‘‘Because silver has depreciated therefore 
we will coin none of it; we will have nothing to do with it.’’ 
Why, sir, in all our history, whenever there has appeared any 
disparity in the market value of the two metals it has been rem- 
edied by readjusting the ratio. No one has ever before con- 
tended for demonetizing a metal because it happened to fall in 
the market. Yet that is the proposition made to us to-day. If 
gentlemen propose to increase the bullion value of the silver 
dollar I say that is a debatable question; but they show there is 
no sincerity in proclaiming that they want bimetallism when 
they ask us to totally demonetize silver and suspend its coinage, 
simply because there is a depreciation in its value. 

Mr. Speaker, in our past history silver was never before de- 
monetized. At one time the silver dollar was worth 3 cents 
more than gold; but the mints remained open, so that when the 
ratio might change silver would come back to our mints. Albert 
Gallatin, in his report to Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1830, upon the state of the coinage, makes this significant 
statement in reference to bimetallism: 


The whole amount of the inconvenience arising from the simultaneous 
use of the two metals consists in this: Their relative value being fixed 
by law, if this changes at market, the debtor will pay with the cheapest 
of the two metals; and, therefore, at a rate less than the standard agreed 
on at the time of making the contract, if the change in the market price is 
due to a fall in that of the metal with which he pays his debt; and it 
is obvious, in the first place, that if the change is due to the rise in value 
of one of the two metals, and that had been the legal-tender, the 
choice given to the debtor to pay with either enables him to do it according 
to the standard first agreed on. 

But the true answer is that the fluctuations in the relative value of the 
gold and silver coins arising from the demand exceeding or falling short 
of the supply of either are less in amount than the fluctuations, either in 
the value of the precious metals as compared with that of all other com- 
modities or in the relative value of bullion to coin, and even then the dif- 
ferences between coins, particularly gold coins, issued from the same mint; 
and, therefore, that those fluctuations in the relative value of the two spe- 
cies of coin are a quantity which may be neglected, and is, in fact, never 
taken into consideration at the time of making the contract. 


By this I understand that where you are using and coining 
both metals debtors have the right to pay in the cheaper, and 
that the equity of the contract is not disturbed by this unless 
the cheaper metal has fallen in value as compared with com- 
modities; if it has not, then the equity of the contract is pre- 
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served. On this point Mr. Weston, in his work on the silver 
question, says, ‘‘Upon this Mr. Gallatin observes that it will not 
be true that the debtor pays less than was agreed, unless the 
change in the market price is due to a fall in that of the metals 
in which he pays his debts,’’ and he adds that, ‘‘if the change 
is due to the rise’’ of the other metal, he pays all that was 
agreed. 

And when gold advocates ask us to demonetize silver in order 
to crush out the silver as money of this country and to build up 
gold monometallists, they are asking what the American people 
will never assent to, and gentlemen had as well make up their 
minds to it. [Applause. ] 

I know that in 1878 by limiting the coinage of silver provid- 
ing for this international conference they expected finally to get 
their hands on the law to stop its coinage, and that is their 
only hope to-day. But I say that hope will be in vain; and 
they need not depend on it. I tell you the silver advocate who 
is an opponent to free coinage, as I said before, must get out of 
that position and take sides either for silver or against it. These 
half-hearted supporters will not satisfy their constituents on 
that subject. 

I wish to say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that if I had not 
believed in free coinage I would not believe in any coinage. No 
man can support himself in this House or before his people 
upon the present law. I never advocated it; I took it simply 
as a compromise, as better than no law at all. I advocate it or 
hold to it to-day and stand to it because I believe in free coinage ; 
because I believe silver ought to be coined, and coined free. If 
I did not believe it ought to be coined free I would not advocate 
the coinage of one cent of it. It is illogical policy. The idea of 
making money of silver or gold and limiting its coinage is an 
anomaly in the history of money. To limit the coinage of silver 
is an outrage upon the constitutional rights of the people. [Ap- 
plause on both sides of the House. ] 

To sum up—the demonetization of silver is the outcome of 
the convention held at Paris by so-called experts and doctri- 
naires. The theories of these learned gentlemen, whose finan- 
cial opinions the world is asked to view with awe, having been 
put in practice, have depressed prices, demoralized trade, and 
turned millions of law-abiding laborers into strikers and mobs. 
They have compelled the payment of all sorts of debts in the 
dearest money of the world—money made dear by the elimina- 
tion of one-half the money metal of the world from its legiti- 
mate use as a debt-paying and labor-employing medium—the 
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effect of which upon the American farmer and producer has been 
to drive his breadstuff and cotton out of European markets. 
Our gold policy is driving the products of our silver mines to 
India, there to be used as money to employ Hindoos to raise 
wheat, corn, and cotton in direct competition with the farmers 
of America. 

Why not give free coinage to silver here so as to permit our 
people to employ laborers to stimulate our own productions? 
Are they of so little importance as to deserve this fate? Will 
the day never come when others will be made to share with the 
agriculturists and laborers of our land the burdens of hard 
times ? 


Thomas M. Norwood [Ga.] wittily characterized the 
arguments of a number of speakers, which will thus be 
indirectly presented here. 


The gentleman from Maryland [John V. L. Findlay] pre- 
seribes gold as a sovereign remedy—in fact, a panacea. He stakes 
his professional reputation on the infallibility of his therapeutic 
formula—that ‘‘what is good for the goose is good for the gan- 
der’’; what is satisfactory to the lender must be equally satis- 
factory to the borrower; what will support the wealthy must be 
equally nourishing for the poor; that a homeopathic dose for a 
poor man is as curative as an allopathic quantity for the rich, 
even though the latter’s soothing draught may be an infusion 
as rare as that of Egypt’s luxurious and lascivious queen when 
she drank the costly pearl. The immortal Doctor Sangrado+ 
from all materia medica evolved two remedies that he main- 
tained against the world were a certain cure for every mortal 
disease, and they were ‘‘bleeding and hot water.’’ But the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, who succeeded in the presence of this 
House in demonstrating that iron was evolved from dirt and 
brass from iron, silver from brass, gold from silver, and, finally, 
greenbacks and bank notes from gold, has taken a step in ad- 
vanee of Doctor Sangrado in that method of evolution which 
proceeds from the complex to the simple—from the heterogene- 
ous to the homogeneous—by eliminating the hot water and main- 
taining that all our maladies can be cured by simply bleeding 
the people. 

When a patient, by dissipation and excessive drafts on his 
vitality, has lapsed to the stage of physical decay that saps his 
blood, his physician sends him to a slaughter house to drink the 
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warm blood of the fresh-slain bullock; and our financial doc- 
tors, when the Goddess of Commerce, standing on deck deserted 
and desolate, with cheeks wan and pale and eyes that have lost 
their luster, gazes on sea and air that are dead, without a ten- 
der breeze to fan her brow or move her vesture, assure her of 
the vitalizing power of deep potations of the toiling people’s 
blood. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Gen. James B. Weaver] is equally 
clear that there is healing in the application of fiat shinplasters. 
The gentleman from Ohio [A. J. Warner] has discovered a po- 
tent sedative, surpassing Clingman’s tobacco cure, in a poultice 
of silver certificates. The chairman of the Committee on Coin- 
age [Mr. Bland] predicts the return of bloom to the pallid 
cheeks and of brightness like the gazelle’s to all eyes by an air- 
ing behind a double team of yellow and gray, harnessed abreast, 
so that if one should back the other will pull us through—if 
one should dash away for Europe, the other will fall back on 
the breeching, and hold the first in check and prevent a 
smash-up. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [William L. Scott], while 
approving the team of the Bland doctrinaire, advises a tandem, 
with a yellow Percheron in the lead and in the rear a puny pie- 
bald pony mule, with Yum Yum’s ambling gait, with one fore 
leg sound, but which every veterinary doctor in the treasury 
certifies cannot travel, and the other so wasted from swinney 
that all admit it cannot travel, and with subsidiary hind legs, 
one of which is shriveled from inanition and the other so 
shrunken and dry that even a starving disease would not waste 

time in an attack upon it—the relative indicated horse power 
in those four supports being respectively represented, in the or- 
der named, by the figures 41214, 420, 347, and nothing. The 
rich man takes the fine horse and the poor man rides the mule, 
and, mounted thus, they move cheerily on, presenting a spec- 
tacle of unmixed felicity in front and of infelicitous mixture in 
the rear. 

Had I time, there are other shades of opinion I would like to 
notice, but the five gentlemen I have named represent the prin- 
cipal or main positions occupied in this contest. It has two angles 
more than were in Midshipman Easy’s triangular duel; but there 
are really only three parties to the engagement, one is for an ad- 
vance, one for a retreat, and the third for standing still and 
fighting it out on the present line. The first would advance by 
establishing free or unlimited coinage; the second would retreat 
by repealing the law requiring silver coinage, and the third says 
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—do nothing; let well enough alone. I am a humble disciple 
in the third class. 

To advance is to experiment—to test a theory. It is to aban- 
don a certainty for an uncertainty. It is to speculate, it may be 
‘“to fly to ills we know not of.’’ What the result might be rests 
now in argument, and about it wise men differ. The laws of 
finance are as subtle as the laws of life. We see their manifesta- 
tions, but we know not their hidden movements. ‘‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’’ This 
I say with commensurate respect for the Signal Service Bureau, 
and with the apologetic acknowledgment that the language 
quoted was uttered some time before the bureau was estab- 
lished. In the physical as in the financial world a depression 
suddenly comes, whence and why no man can tell, and then fol- 
lows fast and furious the cyclone or tornado, and men, helpless 
and dumb, go down before the pitiless storm. Where is the 
prophet who foretold the tempest that swept this country in 
September, 1873? It came as noiseless as the angel of death to 
the households in Egypt, and scarcely a roof in the land escaped 
its devastation. As a proud ship secretly scuttled at night sud- 
denly goes down, a tall monarch of the forest in a dead calm 
falls without apparent cause, so the house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
in a night disappeared, and soon the whirlwind spread ruin in a 
swath as long and wide as the Union. 

Whether free coinage of silver would raise the coin to a par 
with gold; whether it would create a depression that would force 
foreign silver in to fill it; whether it would brew rebellion in In- 
dia and compel Great Britain to agree to an international stand- 
ard; or whether it would create a panic and oppress the poor, 
no man can know, and therefore I hold it to be the part of wis- 
dom at present not to try the experiment. 

For the same reasons, in part, I oppose the suspension of 
silver coinage. There is nothing in our experience in the past 
eight years to convince us of the necessity for suspension. There 
is nothing to show it would be wise to go backward. The Bland 
law has done no demonstrable hurt to the country. Volumes 
have been written by financial essayists and economists and 
spoken by Congressmen against that law, but who among them 
has shown that the condition of the country is worse to-day than 
in 1878, when that act was passed? The expervmentum crucis 
is better than all theories. Those who are now crying for the 
leeks and flesh pots of Egypt were the ones who protested against 
setting out from the dark region under the leadership of the 
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Missouri Moses, and who with wails prophesied that Pharaoh 
would overtake us, and that our last end would be worse than 
the first. They were the purse-proud and the pampered few, 
and not the many who had to make bricks without straw and hew 
the wood and draw the water, and they played the role of 
prophets, and with affidavit faces foretold that gold would leave 
the country like an exile, never to return. They are of the Wig- 
gins! family of prophets. If their prophecy hits right, they are 
prophets; if it misses, they continue to prophesy. 

But ‘‘tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of As- 
kelon’’—gold, then $228,000,000, has increased to more than 
$600,000,000. True, they say, but it just happened so. The bal- 
ance of trade happened to be in our favor. But why did it hap- 
pen so? We have not had a period of signal prosperity for the 
past eight years. The burden of complaint by the advocates of 
gold monometallism is that the silver coinage has depressed 
prices, stagnated business, disemployed labor, kept the people 
poor, and diminished their ability to purchase. This is a ‘‘pe- 
titio principu,’’ a begging of the question. Does the existence 
of the facts stated prove the truth of the alleged cause? If so, 
why was not the country prosperous and everybody happy be- 
tween 1873 and 1878, a period of five years, when gold was 
monarch and had no brother near the throne threatening its 
supremacy? Why is it that business is improving; that fur- 
naces closed last year are in blast this year; that looms idle then 
are busy now; that stocks and bonds are higher this year than 
last, and higher last year than in 1884 or 1883; that there are 
fewer failures and for less amounts than two or three years 
ago; that confidence in business circles is stronger, while the 
mints, horribile dictu,? are monthly stocking the country with 
two million cart wheels that the Government, with all its reserve, 
not to say its suppressed power, cannot make revolve. 

And this suggests another objection to silver money, which 
is, that the people do not want it; that as fast as it is paid out it 
returns to the treasury. This is the resort of a winged and crip- 
pled logic. What else should it do but return to the treasury, 
as the law makes it payable for debts due the Government—for 
duties, customs, and internal revenue? The gold advocates speak 
of silver returning to the treasury as if the people give it away, 
disown it with contempt. No, sir; the fault is in the Govern- 
ment, not the people. Gold is paid to the bondholders and the 
silver held in the vault. Silver is dishonored and depreciated 
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by its own mother. It is not without honor save in the banks 
and treasury. 

I listened with close attention and deep interest to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Findlay] when he opened the de- 
bate as the advocate of gold, and with admiration divided be- 
tween the ingenuity of his logic and his rhetorical decorations. 
His was no masked battery. He unlimbered in the open field, 
with the black flag waving over his magazine, and proclaimed he 
would give no quarter to the enemy—silver. He assaulted the 
silver dollar on the ground that it is too bulky for circulation; 
and yet in the next breath he admitted that neither gold nor sil- 
ver is largely used as a medium of exchange, and that ‘‘the 
world’s commerce has come to be carried on in great part by a 
secondary or representative currency.’’ That is to say, the 
statue, which the gentleman saw in his rhetorical vision, with 
feet of clay, legs of iron, body of brass, arms of silver, and head 
of gold, in the progress of modern financial evolution, is now 
crowned with a variegated chaplet of greenbacks and silver cer- 
tificates. How consoling this must be to the gentleman from 
Iowa [General Weaver]. What a curious piece of ingenuity this 
logic is. In trying to prove that silver is too bulky for currency 
he admits that gold is not used as currency and is chiefly valu- 
able as a base on which paper or representative currency rests. 
While trying to advance in a charge on the position of silver the 
gentleman has backed away from his own position. His logic 
is ike a piece of mechanism invented by a genius who called it 
“‘the compound duplex back-action hen elevator,’’ the object of 
which was to prevent predatory chickens from invading his 
dwelling, and which, when adjusted to the locomotive power of a 
hen, would, by its back action and elevation, convert her at- 
tempted forward motion into a backward step. Instead of ad- 
vancing in the house, the hen found herself moving from her 
first position to the rear. 

But the gentleman from Maryland is skilled in polemic war- 
fare, and I take the liberty of warning him that the back-action 
logic he has used in his attempted advance on silver will end in 
his backing into the camp of General Weaver, who may or may 
not ‘‘weleome him with bloody hands to a hospitable grave.’’ 
His disappointment on seeing his idol of gold give way to green- 
_ backs will be as great as that of Apollo, who, madly enamored of 
Daphne, gave chase to her, and at the exquisite moment of his 
expected triumph he witnessed her transformation into the 
laurel. 

But the gentleman from Maryland and others reiterate the 
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charge of Lombard street (London) that our silver dollar is dis- 
honest, is a licensed swindler, a land pirate, bearing letters of 
marque and reprisal granted by the United States to roam over 
the country and pick the pockets of the poor (for the rich, he 
says, it cannot reach to despoil), and when gorged with spoils 
and weary of pillage it returns to its place of departure like a 
discharged criminal returning to his prison. Why is it a dis- 
honest dollar? Mr. Chairman, I have heard this charge repeated 
with ‘‘damnable iteration,’’ and yet I have not heard one reason 
given to sustain it except the one I shall heerafter speak of. Is 
it not of standard weight and fineness? Is it not one-half ounce 
more in the pound than our silver dollar was for eighty years? 
Is it not about in the ratio of silver to gold the world over— 
151% to 1? Will it not purchase at home as much as a gold dol- 
lar will? Is it not coined by the United States, bearing the 
stamp and declaration of sixty million people that it is a dollar 
and worth a dollar in gold? Is it not receivable by our Govern- 
ment in payment of all dues to it? Is it not a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private? Can any more be said of gold? Then 
why dishonest? Why is this insult to the honor of every Amer- 
ican citizen which is given abroad repeated at home? 

Sir, it is only because Great Britain values it as bullion, and 
will not pay any more for it. This is the head and front of its 
offending, no more. And for this alone contempt is cast upon 
it by calling it the ‘‘buzzard’’ dollar. The gentleman spoke of 
this age of evolution. It is one, indeed. The superior learning 
of the children in ornithology has discovered that the eagle of 
our fathers is the’ buzzard of their children. The father was 
educated at home, in America; the son is educated abroad, in 
Europe and by Europe. The father believed it his duty to coin 
money for the benefit of his own country; the son thinks it his 
duty to coin silver for the benefit of Great Britain and Ger- 
many. The father believed in a strict construction of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; the son calls the old man ‘‘an old fogy,”’ and 
goes for the greatest latitude. The father was a plain gentle- 
man, dressed neatly, believed in good government, called steal- 
ing “‘theft’’ and punished it, and worked for his living; the son 
dresses as richly as a gambler, believes in good government for 
everybody except himself, calls stealing ‘‘unfortunate specula- 
tion,’’ using trust funds ‘‘crookedness in his accounts,’’ and 
lives by generously dividing with the laborer the laborer’s own 
earnings, that is, when the son is not hard up and needs it all 
for ‘‘margins’’ or a yacht. 

It is charged by the friends of silver that a conspiracy ex- 
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ists for its destruction. I will not go to the length of saying 
that a conspiracy is formally organized. But there are a con- 
sensus among the monometallists and a subordination of them 
to a foreign power, the effect of which is as damaging to silver 
as if it were produced by an actual conspiracy. The head 
center is not in America; it is in London—the world’s financial 
focus. 

I once stood on the east bank of the beautiful Satilla, and, 
pitching my voice to the dense wood on the opposite side, a 
thousand responses echoed from leaf and leaflet beyond. When 
Lombard street on the eastern side of the Atlantic cries ‘‘Gold!’’ 
every city, town, banking house, and bondholder on the western 
shore echoes ‘‘Gold!’’ Lombard street, thirsting for gold, ex- 
claims, ‘‘Dishonest silver dollar!’’ and through every street and 
avenue of commerce radiating from and connected with that 
gold center is reverberated by ten thousand bondholders and 
bankers, ‘‘Dishonest silver dollar!’’ Lombard street declares 
that the American silver dollar is worth only 80 cents in British 
money, and Wall street echoes: ‘‘Yes; our silver dollar is 
worth only 80 cents in British money.”’ 

About a hundred years ago some rebels asserted in an almost 
forgotten manuscript that Congress alone has the power ‘‘to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin.’’ 
They denied the power of king or queen to regulate the value of 
American coin. Some of their children still revere that manu- 
seript, and in their simplicity believe it to be their right and 
duty to coin money for our own people and to regulate the value 
thereof for home use. If our fathers erred, why should not we 
of great faith be forgiven? ‘‘If Adam in the days of inno- 
cency fell, what shall be said of poor Jack Falstaff in these days 
of villainy?’’ Why shall the silver advocates, who try to main- 
tain the honesty of our country’s coin and to regulate its value, 
be condemned for entering our feeble protest against that regu- 
lation being committed by Wall street and banks and bondhold- 
ers to the tender mercies of Lombard street, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the Queen of Great Britain? 

One hundred and ten years ago our rebel fathers proclaimed 
their independence of the British crown. The king then, as the 
queen now, coined, stamped, and issued the coin of the realm by 
divine right. And, while we save the queen the trouble and ex- 
pense of coining American money, she still regulates the value 
thereof. We escaped the tyranny of the British crown to fall 
under the despotism of British gold. It is time for a second 
Declaration of Independence, but it must be made by the yeo- 
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manry of the land. The moneyed power of the country is impo- 
tent, and interested in our enslavement. A class who repudiate 
their country’s coin because a foreign government calls it bul- 
lion cannot be trusted to rescue their country from the slavery 
of British gold. 

I believe we should stand still—neither adopt free coinage 
nor suspend the present coinage. We have done well in the 
past eight years of silver coinage. We have acquired about 
$40,000,000 of Europe’s gold. Property has appreciated and 
business is improving. Let us stand still. Should our condi- 
tion grow worse, we can then determine what to do. We have 
invited Europe twice to negotiate and have been refused. We 
are getting her gold, and she is growing uneasy. The leading 
business body of London has appealed to Parliament to remone- 
tize silver as a legal tender. The business men of Germany are 
moving at large for relief from gold monometallism. A finan- 
cial seismic movement more powerful and alarming than one of 
her earthquakes is shaking Spain. Let us stand still. We are 
in the dark, and need light before it is prudent to move. The 
dawn is breaking in the east, and soon we can move with assur- 
ance of safety. 

In this country we have three classes: First, the producers, 
who are farmers, manufacturers, miners, and inventors; second, 
middlemen, who are merchants, commission men, brokers, and 
others; and, third, the wreckers! Economists and financiers, 
many of them sincere but boy-blind, believe our ills arise from 
silver. Others know better; but, disingenuous and crafty, they 
throw silver out as a decoy to the people, as a tub to the whale. 
The number of grains of silver in our dollar, the limited num- 
ber of silver dollars, and their bulk and inconvenient form have 
little more effect in producing the business depression and suf- 
fering in this land of plenty than the influence of the Pleiades. 
There is an effect, but it is factitious; it is the white-cap beaten 
up by the sharks, who attend the pirate fleet, prowling for shoals 
of smaller fish. The effect of the real piracy is an ominous ground 
swell on the bosom of this human sea, to allay which the wreck- 
ers would be wise to throw upon it some of their oil garnered 
from millions of victims. 

To change the figure, the wreckers are the bulls who toss 
and gore to death those whom the bears do not squeeze to death. 
They are those who in the East wreck banks and railroads, and 
in the West. wreck mines and miners. 

The calamities that attended the late war between the States 
no prophecy could have foretold, no inspiration can ever record. 
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All over the South black chimneys stand like monuments raised 
to tell future generations the line of the bloody march of war. 

But there are sorrows and misfortunes which time can heal 
or mitigate. Property is being replaced. The grave is giving 
oblivion and rest to the broken heart of age. The orphans are 
now busy in the battle of life. But another and a greater evil 
than these sprang from that conflict, like the destroying genius 
which leaped from the flame kindled by the magician. While 
the South lost over two billions of wealth, the North acquired 
more than that amount. It came from profits in contracts, the 
par value given to her bonds and paper money; and apprecia- 
tion of all property by the triumphant result of the war. Then 
came extravagance, wild speculation, vast enterprises, and the 
wreckers. On the shore of the great Pacific—in the land of 
golden sunsets and golden sands—the wreckers appeared, and, 
by the power of union for destruction, they swept by stealth and 
cunning from the laboring masses hundreds of millions in less 
than ten years. In the East, since 1865, billions of dollars, by 
systematic wrecking of railroads and other vast enterprises and 
of individuals, have been, as if by Aladdin’s ring, gathered from 
the toiling millions into the vaults of a few wreckers. We have 
seen fortunes varying from ten to two hundred million dollars 
accumulated by one man in less than twenty years; and to-day 
the majority of the wealth of this vast country is held by less 
than 1 per cent. of our population. 

To determine where we stand, whether on a rock founda- 
tion or a crumbling brink, let us take a hasty retrospect of our 
country. At the laying of the corner-stone of our Government 
and for a human generation after, virtue and honor were the 
people’s guide and shibboleth. They demanded these virtues of 
every public servant. That was our golden—our Augustan age. 
Then sectional interests began to clash and slavery became a na- 
tional issue, and the North and South, through sectional pride 
and interests, disregarded personal virtue and substituted intel- 
lect. Then followed the gladiatorial age. The question was not 
What is he? but What can he do? What are his skill and 
strength, and can he meet the Philistine? Political parties cared 
little for personal honor and that high character that should 
shine afar across the land as a guide and example to youth. 
That period covers the second epoch in our history, and ex- 
pired only at the close of the war—the genius and ability chosen 
by North and South, for the four years of that struggle, being 
selected from the military, instead of civil life. In the first epoch 
virtue was power; in the second intellect was master; in the 
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third and present money is king. It dominates all sections, all 
classes, all stations, all creeds, and both sexes. The wealth of 
the wreckers has poisoned every social avenue as the leprous 
distilment coursed through every vein of Denmark’s king. The 
ambition of the young is not to be a Washington or a Jefferson, 
or a Great Expounder of the Constitution. It is to be the mod- 
ern Creesus. 

While the fathers are rearing a brood of dudes and dunces, 
and educating them in the art of wrecking, as old Fagin in- 
structed the Artful Dodger and Oliver Twist, the mothers and 
daughters, instead of trying to give to their country jewels, 
such as the mother of the Gracchi pointed to with pride—instead 
of nursing young Websters and Adamses and Marshalls—are 
spending thousands of dollars in nursing parrots, poodles, and 
pugs. While just around the corner are twenty, thirty, or forty 
families, crowded and packed away under one roof of a six- 
story house, living in squalor, hungry and ragged, seeking work 
but finding none, living and dying in disease-breeding air, the 
pugs and poodles on Fifth avenue are the favored objects of the 
tenderest maternal care and lack nothing of earth’s luxuries and 
pleasures except intellectual companionship. And should one of 
these quadruped members of the family grow weary of the 
repetition of platitudes at home and in a fit of ennui violate 
domestic discipline and seek society in some neighbor’s yard, a 
reward is offered for the return of that worthless, dirty dog, 
sufficient in amount to feed those famishing families for at least 
a month. 

But what cares the wrecker for those starving poor! His 
business is to wreck, not to aid. Like Captain Kidd, his gain 
comes by sinking and gathering in. 


He cares not for those who go down in the cutter, 
He’s thinking of the biscuit casks and butter. 


Whenever these wreckers fix their basilisk eyes on a corpora- 
tion its fate is sealed. A pliant board is elected or an existing 
board is bribed; all profits are put into betterments; no divi- 
dends are declared; the stock at once declines; the wreckers 
fabricate and circulate damaging rumors; the small holders— 
the poor, the widows and orphans, dependent on those divi- 
dends—are forced to sell, are ‘‘squeezed out.’’? The stock is 
further depressed by every forced sale, then the bonds decline, 
and the wreckers, like the jackal hid in the bushes watching the 
lion die, steal out and buy the bonds, and when a majority is 
secured the only remaining step is a judicial process to sweep 
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the stockholders away. And thus the producers are robbed 
and labor loses its just reward. If these wreckers had never 
appeared, billions of useless and idle wealth would be in the 
hands of those who produced it, and this people would be the 
happiest on the earth. 

And these are the men who are in league with Lombard 
street in this war on silver. Why should they not be? If gold 
were our only currency, one dollar would buy what two can 
buy. This untold wealth would be almost doubled, for the value 
of a dollar is its purchasing and debt-paying power. 

These are the men who are keeping America bound to the 
Crown of Great Britain by the domination of British gold. 
They see no good in any coin that England will not receive, 
and therefore silver is condemned. 

These are the men who, like Aaron, have fashioned a golden 
calf for virtue and intellect to worship. By the vulgar display 
of wealth in ‘‘barbarie pearls and gold’’ emulation has been 
stimulated until dishonesty in bank officers is about the rule, 
and Canada has become the Elysian Botany Bay for American 
thieves, who, without trial or sentence, go into voluntary exile. 

The wrecker is the man who gives as his reason for oppos- 
ing silver that his heart’s desire is for the wage-earner to get 
an honest dollar. He descends from his sanctuary in Wall street 
as the high priest came from the sacrifice of doves, with gar- 
ments dripping with the blood of a thousand ‘“‘lambs’’ just 
sacrificed to Mammon, and beseeches the people to share with 
him an honest dollar. Shakespeare portrays his ideal of a friend 
in the noble character of Jago, as he strove by every manly 
appeal to allay the jealousy of Othello; he has given his best 
conception of a Christian creditor in the measured justice and 
merey of Shylock; Dickens touched the limit of descriptive 
power in the pious sincerity of Mr. Pecksniff and the statuesque 
posing of Mr. Turveydrop; but when and whence shall come 
another Shakespeare, or Dickens, who can rise to the height of 
his great argument, and do justice to the disinterested, the self- 
sacrificing friendship, the Christian justice, the unmitigated 
sincerity, the exquisite pose of the wrecker, as he implores the 
people to ‘‘ecome without money and without price’’ and accept 
from his hands an honest dollar? 

They are the men who have conspired and combined their 
hundreds of millions to oppress the laborers, and they are re- 
sponsible for the counter-combinations of laborers to resist that 
oppression and to maintain the dignity of labor. The “‘strikes’’ 
are a protest against the heartless oppression of combined capi- 
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tal. They are the only hopeful sign of deliverance from the 
wreckers, and I hail it with a feeling of relief. The issue is at 
last joined, and the contest is between the wreckers and the 
strikers. My sympathies are with the strikers when they keep 
within the law. Public sympathy will support them so long as 
they are prudent and peaceful and respect the law, and within 
the law I bid them Godspeed in their struggle with the wreckers. 

They should not feel discouraged. They are gaining ground. 
Public sympathy for them is stronger than in 1877, during the 
strike at Pittsburgh. They should not appeal to Congress for 
assistance. This is not the place to seek relief, even if Congress 
had the power to give it. It is to be found in the big heart of 
this mighty people; in lawful combinations and the use of law- 
ful measures to oppose the tyranny of this vast aggregation of 
money in a few hands; by educating the people to heap scorn 
and contempt on the men who, through gluttonous greed for 
millions more, are grinding the poor to death; by taking care 
to be represented in every Legislature by pure, just, and able 
men; by retiring to private life every representative and office- 
holder who, with no income but his salary, acquires wealth while 
in office; by cultivating a patriotism that embraces all sections 
in a common brotherhood and destroys forever all unkind feel- 
ing and sentiment engendered by the war, and by refusing at 
all times to make wealth the test of qualification for office, or 
to permit it to buy its way to office and to power. 


Charles N. Brumm [Pa.], a ‘‘Greenbacker,’’ spoke 
upon the bill. 


I believe that money should have no commodity or barter 
value per se, but should be purely a representative of all value, 
based, through the Government right of taxation, on all com- 
modities within its jurisdiction, and limited in volume only by 
the needs of commerce; and that it should not be confined in 
volume to any one commodity or to several commodities. Neither 
should it in the slightest degree be affected by the value of any 
commodity, and more especially when that commodity, like gold, 
is so rigid and lmited in its supply as to put it absolutely 
within the power of a few gold bouncers to juggle with its value 
by manipulating its volume. And as I know that this Govern- 
ment will not, and I frankly confess can not, at once throw off 
this yoke of barbarism, but must for a while longer foster 
the dishonest barter dollar and thus keep commerce bouncing 
around on stilts, I will do all in my power to give her at least, 
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two pegs to travel on, and not force her to hop around and try 
to balance herself on one. [Laughter and applause.] There- 
fore I am for the present in favor of unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold. This will double its base and give at least two bear- 
ings for the superstructure to rest upon, and make it less sus- 
ceptible to manipulation than if it were pivoted on a single 
basis. ‘‘But,’’ says the gold bouncer, ‘‘you must have a stand- 
ard of value, and therefore you must limit yourself to one thing, 
and, as gold is the money of the world, that one thing or stand- 
ard is or must be gold, because,’’ he says, ‘‘it is the least vari- 
able, and always represents the fixed rate of the iabor involved 
in its production.’”’ 

This, sir, is the premise upon which the whole monometal 
argument rests; and as this involves five separate, distinct, and 
palpable errors, all conclusions drawn from them must also be 
errors. First, it assumes that there is and must be a money of 
the world; second, that that money is gold; third, that there 
is and must be a standard of value; fourth, that that standard 
must have value per se, and therefore must be a specific com- 
modity by which the value of all other commodities is gauged 
and regulated; fifth, that as gold is the least variable of the 
precious metals and always represents a fixed amount of value 
or labor in its production, it is and must be our standard. I 
shall consider these ridiculous fallacies in the order in which 
they are named. 

First, that there is and must be a money of the world. Sir, 
there is not and never can be a money of the world until you 
establish a world government to create it. As money is a ecrea- 
ture of law it must be the creature of some government that 
makes the law, and therefore it has powers as money only within 
the jurisdiction of the government that makes it. Hence money 
is never used in commerce between nations. You settle your 
international balances with bullion; you settle them with the 
commodity value or commodity element of bullion, and not with 
money; even if coin is used it is not counted, but is put in the 
seales and weighed and its alloy deducted in calculating its 
value as bullion. 

Second, ‘‘the money of the world is gold.’’ Since it is 
true, as I have shown, that there is no money of the world, this 
is already answered in the international or world sense; but 
even if it is contended that in a national sense it is the money 
of the world, this is also false, for gold of itself is never money, 
although money is often made of gold; yet there is not one 
nation in the world that makes all its money out of gold, while 
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every nation makes some, and a majority of nations make all 
their money out of silver. 

Third, that there is and must be a standard of value and 
that standard must be gold. Sir, no commodity can be a stand- 
ard of value. All values depend upon usefulness. Therefore, 
any article or franchise that is just as useful or will perform 
the same function or answer the same purpose as any other 
article or franchise will be just as valuable, no matter what 
material either is made of. Although the cost of a thing gen- 
erally represents the labor required to produce it, yet the in- 
trinsic value of a thing still depends upon its usefulness, while 
the price of it depends upon supply and demand and is usually 
called the market value. 

Therefore as the cost, the intrinsic value, and market value 
of all commodities depend upon the local as well as the general 
conditions, circumstances, and changes incident thereto, there 
ean be no fixed value or standard nor relative value for any 
commodity in any locality for any length of time; for there is 
no commodity that maintains the same relative, intrinsic or 
market value at all times in the same place, nor at the same 
time in different places, no matter what material it may be 
made of or what its nature, whether it be diamonds or a right 
of way, a physician’s prescription or a dignity, a druggist’s 
emetic or gold, silver, or paper, iron or a railway pass, a ser- 
pent’s tooth or a tax receipt, lawyer’s advice or copper, cockle- 
shells or a priest’s absolution, fiat paper money or a right of 
piseary. All, all are as unsettled and shifting as the winds. 

If, then, you cannot fix the cost, intrinsic value, relative 
value, or market value of any commodity for any time in any 
locality, sir, how infinitely do the possibilities multiply when 
you attempt to create even an approximate standard for all 
commodities at all times in all localities of this heterogeneous 
world. 

But even if an approximate standard could be established, 
the most unfit article for that standard, next to diamonds, would 
be gold, for if there is any one article which more than any 
other article fails to represent the amount of labor in its pro- 
duction by its value it is gold; because it is an original element 
that cannot be manufactured, grown, or produced by any com- 
bination of elements or manipulation of man. It is a hidden 
element, most uncertain in quantity, locality, and conditions. It 
is a very limited element, wherefore its supply cannot be acccm- 
modated to the demand, thus making its value depend almost 
entirely on the manipulation of its owners. 
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It is not an article of prime necessity, nor a substitute there- 
for, being neither food nor medicine for the mind or body; nor 
does it clothe, shelter, convey, or preserve man, beast, or any 
commodity, and, outside of the gratification of the savage passion 
for personal decoration, it adds very little to the comfort of 
man; and, were it not for the great value and power given to it 
by making money out of it by conventional laws, it would play 
but a very insignificant part in the affairs of men. Yet you 
tell us that you cannot add value to anything by law, no matter 
how useful the law may make it, but that all values depend upon 
the amount of labor it takes to produce them, no matter whether 
the value be intrinsic, relative, or market. If that be so, then 
God help the laborer; for I think it is time that he should get 
at least a visible share of the value of his product. That is, 
you mean to say, that if you demonetize gold by law all over 
the world, and thus destroy its usefulness, it will still retain 
its value because it represents a certain or fixed average amount 
of labor in its production. 

Upon the same principle, I suppose, you would hold that to 
remonetize silver by law, and thus increase its usefulness, would 
not enhance the value of silver, because its value is fixed also 
by the amount of labor represented in its production. 

But, again, how can gold alone represent the cost of its pro- 
duction when it is produced almost always with silver or copper, 
or with both, or with some still baser metal, in combination 
with it? By what rule of mathematics do you calculate the 
mammon value of the shattered limbs and the health and lives 
lost in its production? And if you had a rule, how would you 
apply it to each specific case or degree? Where have you the 
statistics of the number engaged in gold mining, with the hours 
of labor and the energy expended by the eager searcher for 
gold? And how will you ascertain the amount expended in the 
production of gold and how much should be charged to its 
companions, silver and other metals? 

Moreover, gold under the commodity or barter-money sys- 
tem is of all things the most variable and uncertain, because 
it is not only subject to all the incidents of fluctuation that any 
other commodity is, but by reason of its limited supply it is 
absolutely under the control of the gold juggler on the one 
hand, while on the other hand its monetary uses subject it to 
all the whims, ignorance, avarice, and corruption of every 
national law-making power in existence. Therefore in propor- 
tion as you keep it isolated and allow it to monopolize these 
attributes, you in that proportion intensify and magnify these 
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functions, until by its unlimited power it becomes the hellish 
dynamite of tyranny and oppression in the hands of the few all 
over the world. Whereas, if you separate these functions and 
impart to silver an equal share of this power, you will at one 
blow strip gold of more than half of its power for evil, and to 
that extent at least, by easing up the interchange of commodi- 
ties, steadying values, and liberating commerce, bring relief and 
blessings to all humanity. [Applause.] For we must not for- 
get that the price or value of a commodity in an untrammeled 
state of commerce will fluctuate on its own basis—that is to say, 
will be affected by causes wholly incident to itself and its com- 
ponent parts, modified by effects upon its substitutes—and will 
not materially affect other commodities. But where all com- 
modities are transferred by a medium of exchange, all such 
commodities are subject to the additional fluctuations incident 
to such medium. Therefore if that medium is gold alone, which 
is so absolutely within the power of the few, then these few 
will control all money and thereby control everything that 
money will buy; that is to say, by cornering this very small 
basis or commodity medium, aided by the credit based thereon, 
you simply play football with all values, and by bouncing them 
ad libitum, you at times impart a sudden and often violent 
impetus to production by enlarging its basis and inflating its 
credit. So that when the commercial fruit is ripening for the 
purpose of gathering in the harvest yourself you lower its value 
and thus lower its consumption, and consequently by impeding 
the interchange of commodities you find every producer with 
too much of his own commodity on hand and not enough of 
anybody else’s. Then the subsidized press, the fossil statesman, 
and the superficial pulpit orator, like Henry Ward Beecher and 
Joseph Cook, will join the money-bouncer, and pointing to the 
undistributed products will say, ‘‘ Behold the dire result of over- 
production.’’ [Applause. ] 

Sir, it is for this reason that these bouncers adhere so tena- 
ciously to this false doctrine of standard of value, for they 
know full well no commodity can be a standard, as a standard 
means something fixed, stable, and unalterable, as a yard, quart, 
pound, ete., and that is just what they do not want, for like all 
speculators and gamblers they live on uncertainties that may 
be fluctuated, manipulated, and contaminated. 

Would to God that under our present system gold was a 
standard of value. Then, sir, parties to this controversy would 
be reversed; we would sustain it, while its present advocates 
would be its worst enemies and would demand its immediate 
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demonetization. Sir, it would then no longer answer their pur- 
pose. They want no stability, no standard, no solid, honest 
basis, for, just in proportion as the basis is widened and made 
firm, you prevent manipulation and secure a more equal dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, while just as you contract 
the basis to gold alone it becomes the artful dodger of com- 
merce that enriches the few and impoverishes the masses. 

Although no article or commodity can ever be a standard 
of value, yet there may be an approximate parity or ratio of 
values maintained between two or more commodities that serve 
similar purposes or can be substituted for each other; e. g., 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Increase the demand for an- 
thracite by making it more useful, you soon raise its price, and, 
as its price advances, bituminous will be substituted; this sub- 
stitution of bituminous increases its usefulness and raises its 
value, while it decreases the usefulness of anthracite, and rela- 
tively decreases its value until the parity is again reached, and 
is in this way very approximately maintained. So it is with 
wheat and rye, gold and silver, oats and corn, the different 
kinds of meat, the different kinds of wood, ete. 

But if Congress had jurisdiction over commodities as she 
has over money, and would allow an unlimited or free use of 
one commodity and would restrict the use of any or all sub- 
stitutes, she would soon destroy the parity or ratio, especially 
if the favored commodity was very limited in its supply as 
gold is. 

As the paramount object in commodity money is the main- 
tenance of parity of value in the various commodities out of 
which the coins are made, the present discrepancy in the com- 
modity value of our gold and silver dollar is the strongest argu- 
ment (from monometallists’ standpoint) against the limitation 
on our silver coinage—for unlimited coinage of silver would 
increase its value, while it would decrease the value of gold and 
thus bring both metals to the money or coinage ratio, namely, 
16 to 1; because no metal can ever be above the coinage value 
and stay in circulation. 

By the unlimited coinage of silver the bullion becomes more 
useful, and therefore more valuable, while gold is to that extent 
displaced, it becomes less useful and therefore less valuable, 
thus bringing them closer together until their parity is reached 
by an easy process that will do injustice to none, but will add 
unbounded blessings to millions. But, says the goldite, this 
country cannot do this alone; we must wait until we get England 
and Germany to join us, Sir, I deny this, for England never 
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will join us until we force her to, as it is her interest to widen 
the breach between the commodity values of gold and silver, 
as I shall show hereafter. Moreover, so long as we follow the 
British system we will be subject to their financial and com- 
mercial control, whereas if we adopt a system of our own we 
will be masters of the situation. 

Therefore let us adopt unlimited coinage of gold and silver. 
We can hold the balance of power between the conflicting 
monometallic nations of the world, and maintain the parity of 
value between the precious metals, for we produce over half of 
all the precious metals; therefore the civilized world is largely 
dependent on us not only for the metal supply, but for food, 
cotton, oils, and many other products, while we are absolutely 
independent of them. 

Sir, by a proper protective monetary system we could be as 
isolated commercially and financially as we are geographically. 
If gentlemen would have a clearer appreciation of the great- 
ness of our country, a better knowledge of its unbounded re- 
sourees and infinite possibilities, with a proper realization of 
the eminently independent position this nation could occupy; 
if they would only have the courage and self-reliance to stand 
with us and declare ourselves financially and commercially inde- 
pendent, as our fathers declared themselves politically and 
socially independent, we could, and ought to, have the com- 
mercial world under our control more absolutely than England 
has ever held it. We could then utilize our powers for the 
honor and greatness of our Republie and the elevation of all 
mankind. 

But I said I would show that England would never join us 
until we force her, and why? Because she and Germany are 
the two great creditor nations of the world, while we are a 
great debtor nation; hence it is to their interest to shrink the 
basis of money and contract the eurreney by monometallism, 
so that we and all their other debtors must pay them in a 
commodity coin upon which there is a premium and thereby 
increase the value or purchasing power of their assets at least 
twofold. 

But while England seems to have suspended the coinage of 
silver, she really coins silver every year; in fact the charter of 
the Bank of England calls for a certain amount of silver re- 
serve in her vaults, yet practically she is a monometallie coun- 
try, as in England proper gold is the standard of payment, 
while in the rest of the British Empire silver is standard of 
payment; 2. ¢., all payments to her must be in the higher-priced 
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metal, gold, while most all payments by her are in the lower- 
priced metal, or silver. 

By the present disarrangement in the ratio and market value 
of gold and silver England robs from the treasury of India 
£17,000,000 annually on the single item ‘‘loss on exchange,’ 
and this is only the bonus on the taxes she exacts from her 
India slaves. Imagine, then, if you can, the unmerciful robbery 
she commits on the productive industries of India by the Lon- 
don bills drawn on Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras for the dif- 
ference in the metal value of the India silver rupee and the 
English gold pound for all of their interexchanged products. 
By this process she deprives us of the foreign market for our 
wheat and low grade of cotton. 

Mr. William H. Oliver, of North Carolina, says: 


When England buys wheat and cotton from the United States she 
pays gold or its equivalent for it, when she buys it from India she pays 
for it in silver. Her preferences are ail in favor of India, and although 
the expenses of transportation are much heavier, yet the difference in pay- 
ing for it in low-priced silver makes up for it. 

The interest of England and the United States is diametrically oppo- 
site. 

England produces no silver and wants it at ruinously low prices, hence 
she demonetized. 

England, on a gold basis, wants to buy silver cheap, and with that 
silver buy wheat and cotton from her own dependencies and thereby cut 
off the United States from the sales of those articles which her necessities 
compel her to buy; and, strange to say, in this country is found a class 
of our own people willing to assist England in this movement. 


Then I ask again whether it is not high time for us to tear 
ourselves away from this barbaric English system, if not for 
the protection of ourselves at least let us no longer be acces- 
sories to the hellish crimes of Great Britain against her subjects 
and slaves. [Applause.] 

Sir, with free coinage of both metals, a distinctive American 
system of finance and protective tariffs, we can tear the com- 
mercial jaw of the British lion, and so lubricate the wheels of 
progress that all the world will share its blessings. 

But it is said that free coinage of silver would drive gold 
out of the country, under the operation of the Gresham law; 
but this is an error, because the Gresham law is applicable only 
to those countries where the balance of trade is against them, 
and where they are not gold-producing countries, as we are. 

But, it is said, we have too much silver already; it will not 
circulate. Sir, there is no danger of too much silver as long 
as our per capita is below that of France, for the nearer we 
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get to the French per capita the further we get from our misera- 
able, uncertain, blood-sucking credit system, which is the mother 
of panics and hard times; and the nearer we get to a cash 
basis. Of course, as long as our President and Secretary of 
the Treasury remain the willing tools of the gold bouncers and 
act as their turn-key in locking up the silver, it can not circu- 
late even as much as the felon in his cell; but if, like honest 
officials, they would execute the letter and spirit of the law, 
and issue their call for bonds to the full extent of the surplus 
hoarded in the treasury, and pay only half in silver, then pay 
half the pensions, half the amount due the Government officials 
and employees and other creditors, in silver, do you suppose 
any one would refuse it? Oh, no; we would all take it, for we 
all know that it is, and always has been, a legal tender for all 
debts, and that a refusal to take it would cancel the debt pend- 
ing such refusal. 

But they say as soon as we pay it out it comes right back 
again. Well, what of that? Cannot you pay it right out again? 
And thus it will circulate more actively than any other kind of 
money. But that is just what these bouncers do not want, 
for by that process the debt will be paid too soon and bank cir- 
culation withdrawn, and I hope greenbacks substituted for them. 
Then when the debt is paid wipe out the cursed internal-revenue 
system, and by a high protective tariff reduce the receipts to 
the current expenses of the Government. 

But you say free coinage will decrease the purchasing power 
of a dollar, and therefore will deprive the poor workmen and 
the widows and orphans of their savings; but this can only 
affect those whose assets are in money, while upon all other 
assets it will have the opposite effect. Why is it the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are so very solicitous about 
the few poor workmen and the widows and orphans who are 
creditors, and have no eare for the millions of poor who are 
debtors, for, if free coinage will injure the creditor, then sus- 
pension of coimage will injure the debtor, and our debts, 
national, State, county, municipal, corporate, and private, are 
in excess of our taxable assets; therefore to demonetize silver 
or gold would double our debts and decrease the value of all 
property (except money assets or their equivalents) about one- 
half. 

But, say these gentlemen, the silver dollar is a dishonest 
dollar; it is only worth 80 cents. I deny this, as you cannot 
get a silver dollar anywhere, even at a discount of 1 per cent. 
It will buy just as much as a gold dollar and will pay just as 
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much of a debt. But they say silver has fallen in value. This 
is also false, as silver has not depreciated in value, for it holds 
its own value with other commodities, all of which are lower, 
if measured by gold value. Hence it is plain that gold has ap- 
preciated in value and is therefore the dishonest, robber dollar. 

Sir, if labor was paid in the commodity value of the silver 
dollar or its representative, then labor would lose; but being 
paid in its legal or money value it gets just as much as if paid 
in gold, as both have the same purchasing and paying power. 
But again, they say if you remonetize silver you depreciate the 
money value of the silver dollar. This is true; but by it you 
also depreciate the money value of the gold dollar relatively, 
and as the workingman as a rule has no considerable number 
of dollars of any kind on hand he need not be alarmed at their 
depreciation, especially when the depreciation of the value of 
the dollar will relatively appreciate, or raise, the value of all 
his other commodities, whether they be labor or any other assets. 
Hence I say that the fatherly care these gentlemen have for the 
poor workman is the kind that the wolf gives to the lamb. 

But let it be admitted that, whether it be suspension or free 
coinage, wrong must be done either to the creditor or debtor. 
Then as the debtors are largely in the majority, it is better to 
wrong the minority than the majority, for all producers, prop- 
erty owners, stockholders, and taxpayers are debtors. There- 
fore the only ones that are not more or less benefited by the free 
coinage of the honest silver dollar are those who live on usury, 
or at least to the extent that their income is interest on money 
loaned. Therefore I want to legislate in the interest of the 
honest debtor. I want our debts paid whether they be public, 
corporation, or individual. 

But, sir, it is not only a question as to the number or pro- 
portion that are to be injured or benefited by our legislation, 
but the degree of injury or blessing to those to be affected will 
always be considered by honest statesmen. I contend that to 
impoverish the people is a greater crime than to tax the wealthy. 
The widow’s mite was a greater sacrifice to her than all the con- 
tributions of the rich. 

It is not so hard to take from the few a small, or even a 
large, portion of their superabundance as it is to rob the poor 
of any of their necessaries. If wrong must be done, I would 
rather wrong the strong than the weak. I would rather have 
less gold for the rich than no bread for the poor. I would 
rather tax the luxurious surplus of the few than lay tribute on 
the sweat and blood of the masses. [Applause.] 

XIV—13 
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William McAdoo [N. J.] opposed the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of bimetallism and opposed to 
unlimited coinage of silver at this time as likely to produce 
monometallism. Demonetization of silver means gold alone. 
Unlimited silver, when all the world is grabbing for gold, means 
silver and nothing but silver for the United States. 

The scheming gold-bugs can take care of themselves, and 
the powerful, autocratic, mine-owning silver kings, who have the 
country now under their feet, and are playing to swindle the 
poor and helpless, have advocates enough. Let somebody speak 
for the people. Sound reason, universal experience and consent, 
and the Constitution of the United States make gold and silver 
metals the medium of exchange or money of this country. 
These metals have the highest intrinsic value. Beyond this 
value the state gives them additional purchasing power by its 
patent. Commerce and international intercourse make it neces- 
sary that all or many nations shall unite to give value as money 
to these metals beyond their intrinsic value. If all the other 
nations of the earth unite to demonetize silver, the demand 
being less, it will depreciate. The world needs both metals. 
The grinding Shylocks prefer monometallism, but the people 
want a good volume for their wants, and will tax both metals 
for a supply. 

To bring about bimetallism, free coinage of gold and silver, 
we must force international action on behalf of silver. The 
gold nations of Europe want us to become the great silver dump- 
ing ground. To begin the unlimited coinage of silver now is 
to aid the almost universal conspiracy against that metal, and 
postpone, if not entirely wreck, the cause of bimetallism. Gen- 
tlemen who want free trade in everything and unlimited pro- 
tection for the silver mines should consider this phase of the 
question. Free-trade England, aptly dubbed by a great Eng- 
lishman as the Pecksniff of nations, is cheering on the silverites 
so that she may have sufficient of the scarcer metal, gold. 

Why does the present silver dollar pass for a dollar? Be- 
cause it is intrinsically worth a dollar? No; but because the 
United States Government makes it by law a token whereby 
they obligate themselves to give you a real, honest, gold dollar 
for this stamped piece of silver. They could do the same for 
60 grains of pewter or a pound of clam shells. So, it circulates 
some. Why does it halt and limp? Why are you legislative 
policemen all clubbing and ‘‘resolving’”’ and ‘‘enacting’’ it to 
“move on’’?? Why does it not assume a bold manly stride and 
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walk alone with erect crest? What ails it? That it is very 
weak since it has been violently and, as I believe, unjustly exiled 
you must know. It now only walks at all because of leaning on 
its big brother, gold. This big brother has so many pressing 
and impressing invitations to go to Europe that the poor silver 
dollar is afraid of the crash if he be finally called away. 

The rich man who is getting afraid that soon you will have 
no gold to give him for your silver token is putting away his 
supply of gold as he does his winter coal, in anticipation of 
cold days in the financial world. The poor man for whom you 
declare so vehemently, he is a ready victim. He cannot help 
himself. He must take your token and forget his distrust. 
When its powerful twin brother, gold, has deserted it and the 
poor man goes to the bank where he now, as the result of his 
pain, labor, sobriety, and frugality, deposits your silver dollar, 
he will draw out 79 cents or less, and this with over $1,095,- 
172,147 in savings banks. Gold, says Mr. Tidman, the English 
economist, for the rich nations, silver for the poor nations. 
Gold for the rich men, silver for the poor men, says the Congress 
of the United States. 

Sir, down in the subterranean recesses of the silver mines, 
in the darkness and the danger, brawny labor is striking at the 
heart of. the hills; even as we speak, half-naked and begrimed 
in noisome chambers, it swings its ponderous sledge from morn 
to eve, from eve to morn, delving out the precious metals for 
the smallest pittance of its own production. These are not the 
men who from press and forum are sending out selfish and mis- 
leading cries for unlimited coinage and Government gifts to 
the millionaire owners of the mines, pleading in the sacred 
name of labor and poverty for the compulsory purchase by 
Government of depreciated goods at the valuation of the sellers. 

As between this silver syndicate and the honest if mistaken 
Greenbacker, I infinitely prefer the latter. Our free-trade 
friends wax hot about the tariff barons, but vote protection and 
subsidy to the silver barons, who, having become cnormously 
wealthy at the expense of the taxpayers, are now the ruling 
and controlling powers in several States. Let us in our zeal 
against contraction of the volume of money not become the 
dupes of metal owners, speculators, bonanza kings, and selfish, 
cold-blooded syndicates. I would not contract the currency 
beyond the wants of the people, neither would I cheat the people 
with a debased money. The divine command is still with us, 
‘Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou earn bread’’—or its equiva- 
lent. 
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“‘Tn the sweat of thy face’’ is the veto message of Omnipo- 
tence against all financial dishonesty, whether this be of specu- 
lator or of legislator. National greatness must be based on 
honest finance. 

Look at the wrecks of the cure-alls, rich-alls, and money-alls: 
Wood, wampum, shells, brass, copper, scrip, State banks, and 
confederate bills—there they lie, a mass of wrecked notions 
and dishonest ventures. The Keeley motors and airships of 
financial speculation, all wrecked at the first touch of the Divine 
injunction. ‘‘A false balance is an abomination to the Lord, 
but a just weight is His delight.’’ Declamations, statistics, 
statutes, decisions, resolutions, speeches, printing presses will 
give no man money honestly unless he first win it by his labor. 
When he thus earns it, give him an honest requital in honest 
money, that will stand all tests, thus preserving national as well 
as individual morality in obeying the command, ‘‘ Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men.’’ 

In the name of industry, labor, morals, and sound finance 
let us refuse to open the flood-gates at this time for the white 
stream to wash the golden sands into other channels, and per- 
manently divorce the twin king metals of the world, gold and 
silver. [Applause. ] 


On April 8 George D. Tillman [S. C.] supported the 
bill. 


One of the most conspicuous falsehoods that this over- 
shadowing gold monopoly urges in its defence is that gold is 
now our sole ‘‘unit of value,’’ by which it is claimed all other 
values or properties, including silver, must be measured, and 
this is the reason assigned by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury why no interest or principal of our huge public debt 
can or shall be paid in silver. Even President Cleveland coun- 
tenances this idea by permitting it to be carried out in practice 
and by saying in his message: ‘‘Every patriotic citizen who 
does not desire his Government to pay in silver such of its 
obligations as should be paid in gold’’ ought to feel a deep con- 
cern against the further coinage of silver. 

My colleague [John J. Hemphill] also says: 


The act of Congress of February 12, 1873, declares that the gold dollar 
shall be the ‘‘unit of value’? for the United States. This was a delib- 
erate settlement of the ‘‘unit of value,’’ by which, as a standard, the 
ratio of all other money should be determined. Measured by this standard, 
the silver dollar is only four-fifths of the value of the unit dollar. 
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Let us see if this ‘‘universal standard fixed for the United 
States,’’ as alleged by my colleague, is really our only standard. 
Even if what he says were true, how can he assert that making 
gold the sole ‘‘unit of value’’ in this country ‘‘was a deliberate 
settlement’’ of the ‘‘standard”’ or ‘‘ratio’’ by which ‘‘all other 
money should be determined’’? He admits that the act estab- 
lishing this sole ‘‘gold unit of value,’’ as he calls it, was the 
infamous law of 12th February, 1873, that demonetized silver, 
and was smuggled through both Houses of Congress without 
anybody except the conference committees knowing the effect of 
the law, and without even the President who signed it knowing 
until the next fall that an act had been approved by him de- 
monetizing silver. If there was any ‘‘deliberate settlement of 
the unit of value’’ in that sort of legislation, then I do not know 
the meaning of either the words ‘‘deliberate’’ or ‘‘settlement.”’ 

It is strange doctrine that the disgraceful act of 1873 should 
have deliberately settled the unit of value in favor of an ex- 
clusive gold standard, when just as soon as the people found 
out silver had been demonetized they forthwith required it to 
be remonetized, and sought to place it where it was before as 
one of our money metals, having equal legal-tender power with 
gold on the ratio of 16 to 1, and the same privilege of ‘‘free’’ 
coinage as gold. That the act of 1878 remonetizing silver re- 
stored it to the old-established American ratio of 16 to 1, and 
made it at that rate a legal tender for any public or private 
debt, there is not the ghost of a fraction of a shadow of an 
atom of doubt; but this act of 1878 did not restore ‘‘free’’ 
coinage, simply because coinage had to be limited to secure a 
two-thirds majority in each House of Congress to overcome the 
veto of acting President Hayes. 

And now because silver bullion is estimated 20 per cent. 
below its par value with gold on account of the compulsory 
veto of a fraudulent President denying it free coinage, is it 
just, is it truthful, is it candid, is it manly, to claim that silver 
bullion is really depressed 20 per cent. below the gold or ‘‘uni- 
versal standard fixed for the United States’’ by the infamous 
act of 1873, which every honest American ought to be ashamed 
to quote? 

A tyro in the knowledge of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States ought to know that we have but ‘‘one unit of 
money,’’ although we have two standards of value. Our unit 
is the ‘‘dollar’’; our standards are gold and silver. Every 
nation has a different unit of money from its standard of money, 
and the sneaking smuggler who interpolated the particle ‘‘the’’ 
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in the phrase ‘‘the unit of value’’ in the demonetizing act of 
1873 was a bungler. It means nothing more than ‘‘the unit of 
money’’ or ‘‘the unit of measure.’’ 

Our Constitution clearly establishes two standards of value 
when it declares that Congress shall have power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, and that no State shall make 
anything but gold and silver a legal tender. ‘‘Regulate’’ im- 
plies more than one kind of coin and, as the States are prohibited 
from making anything but ‘‘gold and silver’’ a legal tender, 
the inference is irresistible that it was intended Congress should 
also make both gold and silver legal tender and nothing else 
but gold and silver legal tender for private debts. Our first 
- eoinage act of 1792 established the ‘‘dollar’’ as the ‘‘unit’’ of 
money, not the unit of value; but it also provided at the same 
time for a silver dollar and a gold dollar. 

Yet in the face of law of 1878 rehabilitating silver as it 
was previous to 1873, in face of the laws of 1869 and 1870-71, 
declaring that all the war bonds should be paid in the coins 
that were then legal tender; indeed, in face of the stipulations 
printed on the face of the bonds themselves; and lastly, in face 
of the mandatory statute that all coin paid for duties shall be 
dedicated to payment of the interest and 1 per cent. of the 
principal of the publie debt each year, the present administra- 
tion, treading in the footsteps of its Republican predecessors, 
pays both principal and interest of the bonds exclusively in 
gold, upon the pretence that ‘‘ the unit of value’’ means the 
same thing as ‘‘the standard of value.’’ 

All free-traders ought to support free coinage of silver. 
That is the logical result of their doctrine. My colleagues 
[George W. Dargan and Hemphill] are free-traders—ultra 
free-traders, I believe—yet they support the monopoly of gold 
for free coinage, thereby cooperating with the high-tariff men, 
who are the best friends gold monometallism has on this floor. 
If silver bullion could come and go at pleasure, as gold does 
at the mint, it would retain the steady market relation it has 
held to gold for over two hundred years, but being restricted in 
the exercise of one of its most important functions, to-wit, serv- 
ing as coinage, its commercial value declines in exact proportion 
as the market value of the metal having a monopoly of free 
coinage rises. Commerce must be free, competition must be 
unrestrained, before the relative market value of two things can 
be fairly determined. 

But we do know that the legal-tender power of a silver 
dollar is as much now as it ever was, is as great as a gold dol- 
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lar ; and we also know that the value of uncoined silver bullion 
has not fallen below its former nominal rate, compared with 
other things except gold, which proves that only gold has risen. 
Silver has not fallen and gold has merely gained in increased 
value what silver has lost by being deprived of free coinage. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, how easily Congress can make the people 
of this country prosperous and happy by simply letting them 
have plenty of money, as France does her people, to carry on 
their business. If you take nothing from nothing nothing re- 
mains, and if you add nothing to nothing nothing is still the 
result. In a country where there is but a scant supply of money 
how can a poor man get a start? How ean he save anything? 
But an abundance of good money, whether coin or treasury 
notes, vitalizes a country, as copious rains from heaven fertilize 
the earth wherever they fall in summer. It has been said by 
more than one philosophic historian that the use of only one 
of the precious metals as money by Asia, while Europe has 
always used both, explains the wonderful difference in the civili- 
zation of the two continents. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [John D. Long] quotes 
several pages of comparative price-lists to show that a dollar 
will buy more of the necessaries of life these hard times than 
in flush times, and he deduces from that the conclusion that it 
is better for a laboring man and a poor man to have but little 
money in the country and low wages. Why, Mr. Speaker, that 
is adding insult to injury. If the poor laboring man could get 
profitable employment in hard times so he could procure dollars 
it would be better for him; but when he seeks in vain for living 
wages and has to strike or tramp, as tens of thousands of our 
laborers are doing now, what is the use to mock with the Pla- 
tonic philosophy that a dollar will purchase more when business 
is dull than when it is prosperous? 

It is a refinement of cruelty to torment a man with the show 
of pleasures or advantages which cannot be reached. Virgil 
tells us that the most excruciating torture in hell is that of 
Tantalus, who is surrounded on all sides by the near presence 
of the most tempting viands and beverages while he endures 
perpetual gnawing hunger and unquenchable thirst. Such is 
the fate of the poor laborer in dull times, with but little money 
and less employment, when he sees cheap food, clothing, etc., 
but cannot buy for want of the dollar. 

Many, very many other things could be said in favor of 
unlimited coinage of silver, but it is unnecessary. Let it suffice 
to say that not only all our national debts, but nearly all our 
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State, municipal, and private debts likewise have been con- 
tracted on the basis of both gold and silver as unlimited legal 
tender. The people therefore intend to have as free coinage of 
silver as of gold. There will be no more Presidents of the 
United States elected without knowing whether they are for or 
against free coinage of silver. I for one am for paying all debts 
according to the contract, according to the stipulations in the 
bond. The holders of our public debt have grown fat and 
imperious on an exclusive gold diet. They must be treated with 
a little silver regimen. 

It will be decidedly better for their patriotism and moral 
health generally. It will not do to let them profit more by 
cruel avarice than even Shylock. He was content with the first 
stipulation in his bond, while our creditors, whose claims mostly 
first called for only greenbacks, then changed the basis in 1869 
to coin, and attempted in 1873 to convert it into gold alone, 
still demand gold, although their infamous law of 1873 was 
repealed in 1878 and silver restored to its ancient privilege. 
The check of these gold robbers is simply astounding and their 
cupidity without a parallel. 

No, there is one similar case in the range of literature, and 
it is a remarkable coincidence that the parallel character should 
have lived in Boston, where the stupendous fraud of demonetiz- 
ing silver was first conceived and the plot matured. and the 
agents selected for carrying it into effect. The character to 
which I allude is Tom Walker. Shylock only wanted his pound 
of flesh as nominated in the bond, but our gold robbers, like 
Tom Walker, want all the flesh. 

You may ask who was Tom Walker? He was a Boston man, 
who was meaner than the devil, as was proven in this wise: 
According to Washington Irving, our American Walter Scott, 
Tom Walker was a Boston usurer who formed a partnership 
with the devil to discover Captain Kidd’s treasure and open a 
broker’s office in Boston on condition that they should divide 
the profits for a long term of years, at the end of which time 
Tom was to deliver himself up, heart, body, and soul, to the 
devil as part of the contract. 

Tom had a wonderful run of business and made immense 
sums of filthy lucre, but some time before the contract expired 
he was driving such a hard bargain with a poor, helpless debtor 
that the devil himself got enraged that anyone should be meaner 
than he was, and in wrathful indignation mounted a big black 
horse during a dark, howling storm, dashed up to the broker’s 
office, and, snatching Tom by the hair, bore him off to hell, 
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It is needless, Mr. Speaker, to say that I am as indignant 
at the treatment of silver as the devil was on that occasion, and 
that I am for unlimited coinage of silver first, last, and all the 
time; against President Cleveland, the bondholders, national 
banks, the world, the flesh, the devil, and Tom Walker. [Laugh- 
ter and prolonged applause. | 


Abram 8. Hewitt [N. Y.] opposed the bill. 


In the long debate upon the silver question it is admitted 
by both sides that we are now upon the gold basis. It is a fact 
that the dollar containing 25.8 grains of gold, which by law is 
the unit of value, will purchase at its present market value 480 
grains of silver. It is also a fact that the standard silver dollar 
contains only 41214 grains of silver. Hence if we open the 
mints to the unlimited coinage of silver no man will pay debts 
with gold dollars worth 480 grains of silver when he ean take 
41214 grains of silver to pay the debt and have 681 grains left 
in his pocket as profit. 

The unlimited coinage of silver, therefore, will transfer us 
from the gold to the silver standard. The business of the coun- 
try, now adjusted to the gold standard, must readjust itself to 
the silver standard. As to outstanding contracts not specifically 
made payable in gold, there will be a transfer of 20 per cent. 
of capital from the creditors to the debtors. There can now 
be no justification for such an act of spoliation. Under the 
stress of a war for national existence such a transfer of prop- 
erty was made by the issue of irredeemable paper money. 

And again a similar transfer was made when specie pay- 
ments were resumed. In both cases the rich were made richer 
and the poor poorer. But when the silver dollar was demone- 
tized no change in the relations of debtors and creditors was 
made, because we were not in 1873 upon either a gold or silver 
basis, but were in the abyss of fiat money. Whether demoneti- 
zation was accomplished surreptitiously or not, as it was not, 
no injury was done or could be done to any human being. 
But now we are paying in gold. Every creditor and every 
wage-earner who now gets gold will, if this bill pass, get silver 
worth 20 per cent. less than the present unit of value. 

There will be a profit to someone. Who will gain and who 
will lose? For it is inconceivable that the opening of our mints 
to the free coinage of silver on the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold will 
be sufficient to restore the actual value to this ratio. The free 
coinage of silver in India does not do it; the free coinage of 
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silver by the Latin union did not preserve the ratio of 151% 
to 1. To save their gold they were forced to abandon the free 
coinage of silver. But on the face of it the proposition is absurd 
that the possible annual coinage of our mints could materially 
affect the value of the vast mass of silver in the world, estimated 
at $6,000,000,000. Who, then, are the debtors who will profit 
and the creditors who will lose? Are they the rich or the poor? 
The banks and capitalists can and do always keep their 
assets practically on a gold basis. So far as they hold real 
property or merchandise the rise in value will be immediate 
and proportioned to the reduction in the standard of value. 
Only indebtedness for fixed sums, such as mortgage loans, will 
not rise, because they cannot rise in value. Now this class of 
property is mainly owned by estates, trust companies, life insur- 
ance companies, and savings banks. In the State of New York 
alone the assets of these corporations exceed $1,000,000,000, 
upon which the loss will be $200,000,000. The owners of this 
vast fund are widows, orphans, helpless wards, artisans, laborers, 
and sewing women. They are largely my constituents. In their 
behalf I have presented to this House the petition of the say- 
ings banks, representing over one hundred thousand depositors, 
praying that this act of injustice shall not be committed. The 
proposed change of standard cannot therefore benefit those who, 
have accumulated a fund against old age, sickness, and want. 
But if it will deprive them of a part of their savings it will 
also take away a part of their daily wages. For everything 
which the laboring man buys, food, clothing, and shelter, will 
advance at once to conform to the new standard of value, 
whereas his wages will not advance except by slow steps, spread 
over a long term of years. The conclusive demonstration of 
Mr. Walker on this subject has been cited by others, but further 
evidence is furnished by the condition of affairs in India, where, 
as is triumphantly asserted by the friends of this bill, prices of 
the food products, representing the earnings of labor, have not 
advanced, and hence it is possible for the first time to export 
them to England, where they are sold for gold, convertible into 
silver at a premium, which is not added to the wages of labor, 
or this export trade would cease. The remedy proposed by this 
bill is the reduction of wages here so as to meet the competition 
of India. The wage-earner then will be chief sufferer by a 
change in the standard of value, and the old process by which 
the fruits of industry are transferred to the capitalists will be 


repeated under the guise of justice and charity to the poor 
man. 
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The truth is that it is possible thus to rob the workman of 
his earnings and to reduce his wages, but you cannot displace 
gold from the position which it has won on its own intrinsic 
merits as the best and least variable standard of value. There 
is no deficiency of money for the business of the world. It was 
never so cheap as it is now for acceptable securities, and no 
increase in its volume can make it plenty for unacceptable 
securities unless you make it worthless, which I do not under- 
stand to be the purpose or the expectation of the friends of 
silver. But the free coinage of silver will not add to the volume 
ot money. It will only displace a corresponding quantity of 
other money. Silver has its proper place in the circulation of 
the world as the chief money of poor countries where the wages 
of labor are low, but in rich countries, able, as we are, to pay 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, it is useful only as a 
subsidiary coin to the extent that it is needed in small trans- 
actions, but always to be kept at par with gold by certain re- 
demption in gold. This is the present condition of our coinage, 
and this parity of value can and ought to be maintained, pro- 
vided we do not coin so much silver that it cannot be redeemed 
in gold. Otherwise, as the least valuable money, it must drive 
gold out of circulation. 

To maintain this desirable condition of parity in value legis- 
lation is needed, but not for the free coinage of silver, nor for 
the increase in the weight of the dollar. The true policy is to 
coin as much silver as the people desire to use in the ordinary 
course of business and no more. Repeal all compulsion to coin 
any specified amount, but require to be coined, as now, only 
for the account of the Government, all that shall be called for. 
There will then never be an excessive issue of silver and never 
any dead silver capital in the treasury, upon which we lose 
interest, and one of the most available commodities for export. 

This result can be accomplished by the adoption of a brief 
bill, which I have introduced into every Congress since the 
passage of the so-called Bland bill, the paternity of which I am 
glad to see the gentleman from Missouri very properly disowns. 
This bill I shall offer at the proper time as a substitute for the 
pending measure. I ask now that it be printed for the informa- 
tion of the House. 


Be it enacted, That the gold and silver coins of the United States 
which are a full legal tender shall hereafter be interchangeable at their 
lawful value, either for the other, upon the demand of any holder thereof; 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide for 
such interchange, and to cause to be coined such amount of standard silver 
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dollars as may be found necessary, from time to time, in order to meet 
the demand for such dollars; and that all provisions of law fixing or limit- 
ing the amount to be coined of such standard silver dollars be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 


This bill recognizes gold as the unit of value, because its 
title to this distinction is based upon the eternal fitness of things 
in the gradual evolution of society from barbarism with rude 
appliances to the highest civilization, in which only the best 
tools and the most effective agencies are employed in the varied 
operations of life. 

We are now the richest and most prosperous nation in the 
world, with larger exchanges of products than any other nation, 
using and requiring the best instruments of exchange, in rail- 
ways, steamers, and telegraphs, with which no sane man would 
dispense; and yet we are seriously asked to give up gold, the 
best lubricator of commerce, which sets and keeps them all in 
motion at the least cost, and substitute silver, an inferior and 
variable standard of value, expensive to handle, uncertain in 
purchasing power, and fit only in this age of vast development 
for subsidiary uses, to which happily the law assigns it, and 
from which it never should be, as it never can be, divorced, even 
by act of Congress; for if gold is king in the domain of com- 
merce it is king by a divine right in the law of social evolution, 
which no human agency can arrest or destroy. 


The bill was rejected by the House by a vote of 126 
yeas to 163 nays. 


CHAPTER V 


Sinver PurcHASE 


Justin H. Morrill [Vt.] Introduces Silver Purchase Bill in the Senate; 
Referred to Committee on Finance—John P. Jones [Nev.] Introduces 
from the Committee a Substitute—Debate: John H. Reagan [Tex.], 
Sen. Jones, John R. McPherson [N. J.], James K. Jones [Ark.], Henry 
M. Teller [Col.], Richard Coke [Tex.], John Sherman [0.], Preston B. 
Plumb [Kan.], John J. Ingalls [Kan.], George F. Edmunds [Vt.], 
William M. Stewart [Nev.], John W. Daniel [Va.], Sen. Morrill, Frank 
Hiscock [N. Y.], William M. Evarts [N. Y.]; Bill Is Laid Aside for 
House Bill—This Was Introduced in the House by Edwin H. Conger 
{Ia.]; Richard P. Bland [Mo.] Moves to Substitute a Free Coinage 
Bill; Motion Is Defeated, and Conger Bill Is Passed—Debate in the 
Senate: Sen. Daniel, Edward O. Wolcott [Col.]; Bill Is Amended by 
Free Coinage Clause, Etc., and Passed; Conference Is Appointed Which 
Reports New Bill without Free Coinage—Debate: George G. Vest 
[Mo.], Sen. Sherman, Daniel W. Voorhees [Ind.]; Bill Is Enacted. 


introduced, one in the Senate and one in the 
House, authorizing the issue of treasury notes 
on deposits of silver bullion. 

The Senate bill was introduced by Justin 8. Morrill 
[Vt.] on January 28, 1890, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which on February 25, through John 
P. Jones [Nev.], reported a substitute measure. 

This provided for the monthly purchase of $4,500,000 
silver bullion at the market price, not exceeding a dollar 
for 37114 grains, and all gold bullion offered, to be paid 
for in a new issue of treasury notes, redeemable on de- 
mand in lawful money (in which case they were to be 
canceled), and receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues (in which case they were to be reissued), and 
lawful as national bank reserves. Sufficient of the bul- 
lion purchased was to be coined to redeem the said treas- 
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ury notes. The act repealed the purchase clause De the 
act of February 28, 1878. 
The bill came up for discussion on March 31. 


SitvER PuRCHASE 
Senate, Marcu 31—Juxy 8, 1890 
John H. Reagan [Tex.] opened the debate. 


I suppose the bill is intended to relieve the country from 
the evil effects of the worse than blunder of Congress in sus- 
pending the coinage of silver dollars by the act of February 12, 
1873. It is a hopeful sign that a Republican Senate should join 
in this great work, though the remedy proposed may not be 
the best. 

I think it is to be regretted that the committee did not report 
a bill providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver the 
same as of gold. 

While this bill provides for a largely increased use of silver 
it perpetuates the legal discriminations now existing against 
silver and in favor of gold. It still retains for the Government 
the exclusive privilege of coining on Government account silver 
bullion as money, while gold is coined for any private person 
who may take it to the mints free of charge. And this bill 
recognizes the idea that there is too much silver produced and 
that the amount to be put in circulation must be limited by 
law. 

It was not the great amount of the world’s products of 
silver nor the amount of silver in circulation which caused its 
deterioration in value; for at the date of the passage of our 
act of Congress in 1873, suspending the coinage of silver dollars, 
our silver dollars were commanding a premium above gold. The 
reason for the demonetization of silver was that it would in- 
crease the value of gold and of bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness, and that it would increase the value of fixed in- 
comes; that it would tend to enrich the creditor classes and 
those who owned money. 

During the last twelve years the United States has produced 
about 43 per cent. of all the silver produced in the world. A 
principal effect of the demonetization of silver was greatly to 
depreciate this vast fund of wealth in its value while reducing 
the value of all other property to gold prices. The royal com- 
mission of Great Britain, in 1886, which was appointed to 
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investigate the recent changes in the relative values of the 
precious metals, estimates that the reduction of the prices of 
commodities generally was about 33 per cent. by demonetizing 
silver. 

The New York World Almanac for this year estimates, on 
the authority of the financial officers of each State and Terri- 
tory, that the value of the property in the United States is this 
year $61,459,000,000. If the revolution in prices caused by the 
degradation of silver has reduced the value of this property by 
the sum of 33 per cent., it means a loss to the owners of this 
property of $18,437,700,000. 

The wages of labor went down in very nearly the same 
ratio. And by the depression of business thousands of laboring 
people in this and other countries were thrown out of employ- 
ment. And Senators will remember how bankruptcy and finan- 
cial ruin spread their sickening pall all over this country from 
1873 until 1878, and the vast amount of property which, during 
that time, was sold for taxes, because money was so scarce and 
dear that a large part of the people could not obtain it to pay 
either debts or taxes. 


Judge Reagan here gave statistics to show that the 
increase of indebtedness of the country, owing to the 33 
per cent. reduction in prices of commodities by the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873, was as follows: 


Increase ob railroad indebtedness 6. tcf c~2.2- ss cree ss $1,705,795,069 
Inereases OfenatlLOnal sdeDt hrs cic ct-'s, ccna viet orelsseree ects searels ave 737,379,387 
Increase of State, county, and municipal debts ............ 348,672,768 

ENO OT OS Abla OMe cater esvehjot era Atake rote sieltperere ras eestcvave 01 </e1ore $2,791,847,224 


We have no means of determining the amount of other de- 
scriptions of corporate indebtedness and of the debts of associa- 
tions and individuals, the payment of which, like those just 
mentioned, was influenced and rendered more difficult by the 
demonetizing of silver. But their aggregate doubtless amounted 
to more than a thousand million dollars. 

Now, let us not forget that this was debt created by law, for 
which those who have to pay it received no consideration and 
for which those who received it have not paid anything. It 
was simply the transfer of that enormous amount of values from 
one class of our people, without price or consideration, by a 
bold, bald, audacious, and fraudulent piece of legislation, for the 
purpose of making the rich richer and the poor of the country 
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poorer, of making dear money and cheap labor and property. 

Will this Senate continue to sanction this great work and 
outrage and refuse to adopt a partial remedy by restoring our 
ancient and constitutional currency of silver and gold, without 
any legal discrimination against silver? I say ‘‘partial rem- 
edy,’’ because much injustice, much wrong, has already been 
done by demonetizing silver which can never be remedied. 

The reduction of the value of farms, factories, and other 
kinds of property and labor in this country by the degradation 
of silver is almost incalculable. This policy has been the cause 
of the sacrifice of thousands of homes, and has entailed a vast 
amount of poverty and suffering on the people, for which no 
action which Congress can take can ever reward them. In the 
name of justice and humanity let us now by an act of wise states- 
manship protect our people against such wrongs in the future. 

These percentages of loss may to some extent have been in- 
fluenced by other causes, such as the increased use of improved 
machinery and improved facilities for transportation. But I 
think there can be no doubt that it is mainly due to the efforts 
of the capitalistic classes to control the financial policy of this 
and other countries, so as to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many. The average fall of the prices of various staple 
commodities from the year 1873, when silver was demonetized 
by the United States, to the year 1886, as shown by the Ameri- 
can Almanac, was 43.3 per cent. 

The report of Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the Agri- 
cultural Department, for December, 1889, gives the average 
decrease in the value of corn, wheat, and oats from 1888 to 1889 
as 13.57 per cent. 

Great Britain has profited by our folly by buying the greater 
part of our silver bullion at the current London rates of dis- 
count and coining it into rupees and using them or the bullion 
so purchased at par in her trade with India. 

The amount of silver produced in the United States, at coin- 
age rates, from 1873 to 1889, inclusive, was $584,145,000. The 
discount on silver in the London market during the years just 
named averaged about 15 per cent. If all this had been sold 
in Great Britain, as the greater part of it was, our loss and her 
gain would have been $87,621,750 in the single item of discount 
on silver bullion. 

Great as this sacrifice has been to the people of this country 
and great as the profit growing out of it has been to Great 
Britain, it is the smallest part of the profit that country has 
derived from the demonetization of silver. 
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Capitalists of Great Britain own, and did then own, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of the interest-bearing bonds 
of other countries and of the corporations of other countries. 
They are the owners and holders of a considerable part of the 
bonds of the United States, of the bonds of the several States, 
of the bonds of the municipal corporations of this country, and 
of the bonds of the railroad corporations of this country. The 
bonds they hold on this and other countries constitute a con- 
siderable part of their dividend-paying property. It is to the 
interest of Great Britain to give these bonds the largest value. 

To reduce the volume of the money of the world and the 
kinds of money out of which they can be paid is to increase the 
difficulty of paying them, by reducing the value of the property 
and labor required for their payment. For instance, a million 
bushels of wheat in 1873, when the average price of wheat was 
$1.90 cents per bushel, would have paid off $1,900,000 of Ameri- 
can indebtedness. While a million bushels in 1886, when wheat 
was only worth 9034 cents a bushel, would only have paid off 
$907,500 of our indebtedness to that country. 

So a million pounds of raw cotton in 1873, when its average 
price per pound was 17 cents, would have paid off $170,000, 
while a million pounds of cotton in 1886, when it was worth 
8 8-9 cents a pound, would only have paid off $88,880 of our 
debts to Great Britain. Germany has the same kind of an 
interest in this respect which Great Britain has, only in a less 
degree, as her people hold a less amount of the bonds of other 
countries. 

The interest of the capitalists of both those countries was 
to secure the adoption of a financial policy which would make 
money scarce and dear and property and labor cheap, while, on 
account of the large indebtedness of the governments, corpora- 
tions, and people of this country, our true interest was to have 
had an ample volume of money with good prices for property 
and labor. And our statesmen and financiers owed it to our 
people to sustain such a policy instead of weakly or wickedly 
aiding to carry out the British and Germany policy by demone- 
tizing silver. 

The monometallists, the bondholders, most of the bankers 
and large money-holders, and many of those who have fixed 
incomes in this and other countries continue their war on silver 
as money. They are continuing this struggle for dear money 
and eheap labor and cheap property. It is this that justifies, 
at this time, my review of the unwise and impolitic demonetiza- 
tion of silver. 

XIV—14 
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This review is also made necessary by the fact that every 
Administration of the Federal Government from the time of 
the passage of the Bland-Allison law of 1878, providing for 
the coinage of not less than two million nor more than four 
million dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month, has been 
hostile to silver coinage; and each of these Administrations has 
limited the amount of silver coinage to about the minimum 
amount prescribed by that law. And the officers of the Treasury 
Department have all this time used their official positions and 
influence to degrade silver for the benefit of capital and to the 
injury of the industry and labor of the country. And in my 
opinion each of these Administrations and every officer who has 
so acted ought to be held up to public reprobation for the viola- 
tion of this great public trust. 

The same interests and the same influences which have op- 
posed silver coinage in this country have induced Congress and 
the Treasury Department, under the third section of the act of 
Congress of January 14, 1875, ‘‘to provide for the resumption 
of specie payments,’’ and under the twelfth section of the act 
of June 12, 1882, ‘‘to enable national banking associations to 
extend their corporate existence, and for other purposes,’’ held 
idly and uselessly in the United States treasury from year to 
year for ten years $100,000,000 in gold on the pretence that 
this was necessary to enable the Government to redeem and 
retire from circulation the outstanding legal-tender (greenback) 
notes. And this large sum of gold has for years been withheld 
from circulation and from use in the business and industrial 
interests of the country in disregard of the provisions of the act 
of May 31, 1878, ‘‘to forbid the further retirement of United 
States legal-tender notes.’? The national banks wanted the 
legal-tender notes retired so that they might supply their place 
with bank paper, while the bondholders, large money-holders, 
the creditor class, and those having fixed incomes required the 
contraction of the volume of circulating money. And their will 
seems to govern the financial policy of the United States instead 
of considerations looking to the general good of the public. 

We have already paid $40,000,000 for the luxury of keeping 
$100,000,000 of gold idle in the treasury, to redeem notes which 
the law requires to be kept in circulation, and, instead of using 
that hoard to pay $100,000,000 of our public debt and to relieve 
the people from paying $4,000,000 interest a year, we tax them 
$4,000,000 a year to keep $100,000,000 of gold out of circulation. 

I doubt if there is an intelligent person in the country, out- 
side of the Treasury Department and of the class benefited by 
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the present financial policy of the Government, who does not 
know that the people prefer the legal-tender notes to gold. And 
there is no reason to doubt that, if this $100,000,000 of gold 
were paid out and put in circulation and the public debt and 
interest on it reduced by that means, still the legal-tender notes 
would remain at par with gold. 

In this statement I do not forget the relative dates of the 
acts of Congress of 1875 and 1882 to which I have just referred. 
But the latter act does not repeal the former, and the retention 
of that large sum of gold in the treasury is certainly unneces- 
sary for the redemption or for the preservation of the value of 
the legal-tender notes as currency. 

Besides the wrong of keeping this large sum of money out 
of circulation, I submit that while the Government is collecting 
a million and a half dollars of revenue a day, even if the legal- 
tender notes were required to be redeemed, it would not be 
necessary for it to retain so large a reserve as this. Its position 
is entirely different from that of a bank, which draws no reve- 
nue from the public except the interest on its loans, and its 
policy, by the rules of common sense, ought also to be different. 

Wall street and the Treasury Department recognize silver 
dollars as a good legal-tender in the payment of public con- 
tractors and the officers of the Government and in the payment 
of the army and navy and pensioners; but this Adminis- 
tration, like its predecessors, assumes that nothing but gold 
is good enough to pay to the bondholders. In reaching this 
conclusion it seems to have been convenient for the present and 
past Administrations to forget that these bonds originally 
cost the holders of them only about fifty cents in specie on the 
dollar. 

Notwithstanding this fact, they have by the unjust policy 
of the Government been made its preferred creditors and have 
been allowed to dictate the financial policy of the Government. 
And this will continue to be the case until we elect a President 
who may draw his financial inspirations from the people of this 
country and from the consideration of what is their interest, 
and who will not permit Wall street to dictate to him who shall 
be Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his late annual report 
says: 


Every silver dollar coined at the ratio of 16 to 1 (actually 15.98 to 1) 
ig an additional obstacle in the way of the adoption of any practicable 
ratio by international agreement, which is the only final solution of the 
silver question. 
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No one knows better than the Secretary of the Treasury 
that it is not possible to secure an international agreement as 
to silver coinage as long as the capitalists of Great Britain and 
Germany believe they are securing advantage and profit by 
degrading silver. The Latin union and other governments of 
Europe will not agree to any arrangement on this subject with- 
out the concurrence of Great Britain and Germany. And while 
the masses of the people of those two governments need and 
want silver coinage, as our people do, the wealthy and titled 
classes there control the financial as well as all other questions 
of public policy. 

The capitalists there know as well as we do the advantage 
they are deriving from the present vicious policy in relation 
to silver. They will not surrender that advantage until forced 
to do so by the distress of their own people. The talk here 
about an international agreement on this subject is no doubt 
intended to amuse and delude our people and to postpone any 
action by the Government of the United States for their relief. 

I am aware that both the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have used expressions in treating of this question 
which indicated that the use of silver as money was desirable. 
But no one can read all they have recently said on the subject 
without feeling that those expressions were meant to propitiate 
the general public, while the effect of their policy and recom- 
mendations is against the free use of silver as money. They 
keep up the policy of holding our laws on this subject in abey- 
ance and earry out a financial policy in conflict with them. 

I will suggest what seems to me to be a much wiser and 
better policy on this question than that of the bill, even though 
this bill is an improvement on the policy of the Administration: 

First. I would provide for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver the same as of gold, and I would make the silver dollar, 
like the gold dollar, a unit of value. This would abrogate all 
legal discriminations against silver and restore it to its former 
status aS money. 

Second. I would require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use silver as well as gold in the payment of our bonded indebted- 
ness. This would serve the double purpose of giving it use, 
employment, as money, and it would at the same time put it 
into the possession of the classes of men who have done so much 
to degrade it, and who would, when they had become the pos- 
sessors of it, be interested in giving it full value and character 
as money. This course would without doubt do much toward 
restoring it to its par with gold. It would take away the temp- 
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tation to degrade it. And it would place our Government in 
the just and logical position of desiring the use of silver as 
money and of doing justice to our own people by paying other 
public creditors in the same sort of money with which they pay 
our soldiers, sailors, pensioners, contractors, and public servants. 

Third. I would eall in the gold certificates and silver cer- 
tificates now outstanding and issue in their stead coin eertifi- 
cates, and I would issue like coin certificates and use them at 
par for the purchase of gold and silver coin and bullion, and 
for any gold and silver coin or bullion which might come in 
the treasury, and make these coin certificates redeemable in 
either gold or silver coin or bullion at the option of the Govern- 
ment; and I would make them receivable for all public dues and 
taxes, a lawful tender in the payment of all public and private 
debts, and allow them to be counted as so much of the reserve 
required to be held by the national banks. In this way I would 
have the Government hoard as much gold and silver coin and 
bullion as it could; and by so doing make it the interest of 
the governments of Europe to accept silver again as money at 
the customary ratio with gold. 

Whatever doubt may be entertained as to the soundness of 
the opinon of the Supreme Court of the United States in hold- 
ing that the issue of legal-tender notes of the Government, 
which rest on the general promise of the Government for re- 
demption, was warranted by the Constitution, it seems to me 
there could be no difficulty in making coin certificates, which 
would simply be the representatives of so much gold and silver 
coin in the treasury, a legal tender. These certificates would 
be the same as that much coin. 

Fourth. I would also issue coin certificates on the $100,000,- 
000 of gold now held in the treasury for the pretended redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes, or use the gold as might be thought 
best along with silver in paying off so much of the public debt 
and thus relieve the people of that much of the principal and 
the annual $4,000,000 of interest on that debt. 

Fifth. I would provide for the retirement from circulation 
of all legal-tender and national-bank notes of denominations 
less than $10 and substitute the small legal-tender notes thus 
retired by the issuance of legal-tender notes of denominations 
of $10 and more; and I would issue coin certificates to take their 
place and to take the place of the national-bank notes of de- 
nominations less than $10, and thus by use give value to the coin 
certificates. 

Such a course would enable us to get the full benefit of our 
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extensive mines of gold and silver. It would give us a steady 
and reliable currency free from fluctuations, and (with the 
$346,000,000 of legal-tender notes) of sufficient volume, and it 
would make our Government the master of its own financial 
policy and enable it to defy the intrigues of money sharks to 
use it for selfish, unjust, and unpatriotic purposes. 

The coinage of $4,500,000 of silver annually, or its use as 
bullion upon which to issue treasury notes, as provided by the 
committee’s bill, would still be a recognition of a necessity for 
fixing a limit to the amount of silver to be used, would preserve 
the Government monopoly of its coinage, and would leave it 
subject to fluctuations in price. 

The public mind is now ripe for just legislation on this 
question. The question is better understood than ever before, 
and it is now before us for consideration. The best interest of 
our own country and of mankind requires its settlement, not 
by means of a compromising expedient which may seem to tide 
over present troubles for a time, not with a view to the promo- 
tion of class and selfish interests, but upon sound financial 
principles, and so as to do justice to all, and so as to make the 
United States lead the nations of Europe out of the mire of 
wicked speculation into a condition of financial confidence and 
prosperity. 


On May 12 and 13 John P. Jones [Nev.] delivered 
one of the exhaustive treatises on the silver question, for 
which he was noted. He spoke in part as follows: 


The measure under consideration was reported by me from 
the Committee on Finance. It is hardly necessary for me to 
say, however, that it does not fully reflect my individual views 
regarding the relation which silver should bear to the monetary 
circulation of the country or of the world. I am, at all times 
and in all places, a firm and unwavering advocate of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, not merely for the reason that 
silver is as ancient and honorable a money metal as gold and 
equally well adapted for the money use, but for the further 
reason that, looking at the annual yield from the mines, the 
entire supply that can come to the mints will at no time be 
more than is needed to maintain at a steady level the prices 
of commodities among a constantly increasing population. 

In view, however, of the great divergency of views pre- 
vailing on the subject, the length of time which it was believed 
might be consumed in the endeavor to secure that full and 
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rightful measure of legislation to which the people are entitled, 
and the possibility that this session of Congress might terminate 
without affording the country some measure of substantial re- 
lief, I was willing, rather than have the country longer subjected 
to the baleful and benumbing influences set in motion by the 
demonetization act of 1873, to join with other members of the 
Finance Committee in reporting the bill under consideration. 

Under the circumstances I wish at the outset of the dis- 
cussion to say that I hold myself free to vote for any amend- 
ment that may be offered that may tend to make the bill a more 
perfect measure of relief and that may be more in consonance 
with my individual views. 


Senator Jones then addressed his remarks to the sub- 
ject of falling prices. He denied that these were due to 
the tariff, trusts, speculation, overproduction, ete. 


When a fall of prices is found operating, not on one article 
or class of articles alone, but on the products of all industries; 
when found to be not confined to any one climate, country, or 
race of people, but to diffuse itself over the civilized world; 
when it is found not to be a characteristic of any one year, 
but to go on progressively for a series of years, it becomes mani- 
fest that it does not and can not arise from local, temporary, 
or subordinate causes, but must have its genesis and develop- 
ment in some principle of universal application. 

What, then, is it that produces a general decline of prices 
in any country? Is it produced by a shrinkage in the volume 
of money relatively to population and business, which has never 
yet failed to cause an increase in the value of the money unit 
and a consequent decrease in the price of the commodities for 
which such unit is exchanged. If the volume of money in cir- 
culation be made to bear a direct and steady ratio to popula- 
tion and business, prices will be maintained at a steady level, 
and, what is of supreme importance, money in which a large 
volume of business is conducted on a basis of credit will be kept 
of unchanging value. With an advancing civilization, extending 
over long periods, it is of the utmost importance that money, 
which is the measure of all equities, should be kept unchanging 
in value through time. 

The inventions of the past one hundred years have estab- 
lished a new order of the ages. Under the operation of the new 
system, the rapidity and intensity with which, within that 
period, civilization has developed, are due in great part to an 
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economic feature unknown to ancient civilization and practically 
unknown even to civilized society until the present century. 
That feature is the time-contract, by which alone leading minds 
are enabled to project in advance enterprises of magnitude and 
moment. 

The natural concomitant of such a system of industry is the 
elaborate system of debt and eredit which has grown up with 
it and is indispensable to it. Any serious enhancement in the 
value of the unit of money between the time of making a con- 
tract or incurring a debt and the date of fulfillment or maturity 
always works hardship and frequently ruin to the contractor or 
debtor. 

Three-fourths of the business enterprises of this country are 
conducted on borrowed capital. Three-fourths of the homes 
and farms that stand in the name of the actual occupants have 
been bought on time, and a very large proportion of them are 
mortgaged for the payment of some part of the purchase 
money. 

Under the operation of a shrinkage in the volume of money 
this enormous mass of borrowers, at the maturity of their re- 
spective debts, though nominally paying no more than the 
amount borrowed, with interest, are, in reality, in the amount 
of the principal alone, returning a percentage of value greater 
than they reecived, more than in equity they contracted to pay 
and oftentimes more, in substance, than they profited by the 
loan. To the man of business this percentage in many cases 
constitutes the difference between success and failure. Thus a 
shrinkage in the volume of money is the prolific source of 
bankruptey and ruin. It is the canker that, unperceived and 
unsuspected, is eating out the prosperity of our people. By 
reason of the almost universal inattention to the nature and 
functions of money this evil is permitted, unobserved, to work 
widespread ruin and disaster. So subtle is it in its operation 
that it eludes the vigilance of the most acute. It baffles all 
foresight and calculation; it sets at naught all industry, all 
energy, all enterprise. 

During a period of falling prices the fear of impending 
calamity hangs like a pall over the business of the country. 
Notwithstanding unremitting efforts, men feel themselves con- 
stantly on the edge of disaster. Gloomy foreboding and timidity 
take the place of confidence and courage. 

A shrinking volume of money is the most insidious foe with 
which civilization has to contend. 

It is my firm conviction that the inexpressible miseries in- 
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flicted upon mankind by war, pestilence, and famine have been 
less cruel, unpitying, and unrelenting than the persistent and 
remorseless exactions which this inexorable enemy has made 
upon society. As the volume of money contracts, prices decline, 
and with the decline of prices come stagnation of industry and 
the relegation to idleness of thousands of willing workmen. 
Capitalists become unwilling to invest their money in enter- 
prises that employ labor while the products of that labor are 
constantly decreasing in price. During all periods of falling 
prices therefore money capital is withdrawn from active in- 
dustry and seeks investment in bonds and other forms of money- 
futures yielding fixed incomes; for, although the rate of in- 
terest in many such cases may be low, the capitalist is compen- 
sated for this by the enhancement in the purchasing power of 
each dollar of the principal and by the necessarily greater com- 
mand it secures over the products of labor. 

Avoiding the very purpose for which it was devised, money 
at such times seeks seclusion and declines to circulate. Its 
owner finds that he can better afford to leave it idle in a vault 
or bury it in the earth than subject it to the probability of 
diminution by investing it in business on a constantly falling 
market. Thus, contrary to all principles of progress and of 
natural justice, the man who keeps his money idle and deprives 
society of its use is rewarded by an unearned increment, while 
he who puts his money into active business, where industry and 
labor may profit by it, is punished by unmerited loss. 

Under such conditions it is impossible for a community to 
reach that degree of material progress which, under proper 
circumstances, it would readily attain. At every turn distress 
and discouragement stare the people in the face. In every town 
and village men willing to work stand idle. Even their mis- 
fortune does not end with themselves, for not only are they 
a tax upon their friends, lessening to some extent the meager 
income of those who give them temporary assistance, but their 
necessary and eager competition for the little work that offers 
tends to reduce the compensation of those to whom they are 
thus indebted. Stores, workshops, and factories, unoccupied 
and unused, are found in every direction. Crime increases, 
bankruptcies multiply, and, even though the aggregate of wealth 
augments, it is unjustly distributed, and is consequently barren 
of beneficent results. 

In view of all these facts, the demonetization of silver by 
the United States, resulting as it did in a contraction of the 
lawful currency of the country, must be regarded as one of 
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those historic blunders that are worse than crimes. It was 
the child of ignorance and avarice and is already the prolific 
parent of enforced idleness, poverty, and misery. 

It is to undo as far as possible the effects of the blunder of 
1873 that new legislation is now imperatively demanded by the 
people. And what better remedy could be applied than abso- 
lutely to reverse that legislation and to put the monetary posi- 
tion of this country back to exactly where it was when that 
wrong was committed ? 

The ery for relief appropriately now comes from the 
farmers, the artisans, and the laboring classes, as well as from 
the young, the enterprising, the thoughtful, of all classes, who 
have not inherited wealth, but are hewing out for themselves 
the rugged path to success. It is they who have had to bear the 
exactions of the system which has prevailed. It is from the 
proceeds of their labor that the extortions have been paid. If 
objection be made that the character of relief proposed is not 
indorsed in financial circles or by the literary guild or profes- 
sional political economists that surround them, the sufficient 
reply is that the world cannot wait for the correction of abuses 
by those who are profiting by them. In the nature of things, 
all movements for reform must be initiated by those who cannot 
lose by the installation of justice. 

But there are others besides the laboring masses who are 
working in the cause of humanity. There are noble, unselfish, 
and altruistic men in all the countries of civilization, who see 
the wrong and are indefatigable in their efforts to set it right. 

I will read a cable dispatch recently addressed to me by 
Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, formerly governor of the Bank of England 
and now president of the Bimetallic League of Great Britain: 


London, May 6.—The bimetallist party of the United Kingdom, now 
including over one hundred members of the House of Commons, attach the 
greatest value to the debate about to commence in your illustrious Cham- 
ber. We fully recognize not only that the support afforded to silver by 
your legislation during the last twelve years have helped to protect the 
industrial world from an acute monetary crisis, but also that the debates in 
Congress have served more than all else to educate our people to recogni- 
tion of the important issues involved. We believe, also, that the increase 
and coinage of silver contemplated by Congress will restore, wholly or 
considerably, your coinage rates, and will thus make international  set- 
tlement of this complex question comparatively easy. We anticipate fur- 
ther and with much confidence that the advance in the price of silver which 
must follow your action will stimulate both the export and the other trades 
of your country, and, while tending to the prosperity of your agricultural 
classes, will also assist the manufacturing industries of the United King- 
dom and the whole body of our wage-earners. 
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During the debate on the limited coinage bill, not content 
with abuse of the advocates of the measure, with flimsy criti- 
cism of it, and specious arguments against it, its opponents in 
and out of Congress indulged in diverse prophecies and predic- 
tions. They pictured forth the lamentable results that would 
follow its passage and the direful consequences that would ensue 
from an increase of the circulating medium of the country. 
Among the results confidently predicted were the following: 
that the silver would not circulate at all, and again that it would 
circulate to the exclusion of gold, which metal, we were in- 
formed, would flow out of this country with a velocity and in 
a volume theretofore unknown; that we should be unable to 
redeem our paper money in gold; that we should be precipitated 
into a silver vortex; that an inflation of the currency would 
follow, which would ruinously raise prices of all commodities 
and that this inflation would result in an unprecedented con- 
traction. We were charged with forcing upon the public 
creditors a dollar worth only ninety cents. We were warned 
that the passage of the bill would indefinitely postpone the re- 
funding of the public debt, and would lower the price and im- 
pair the value of our national securities. It was charged that 
we were setting on foot a new and irrepressible conflict be- 
tween two great sections of the country, the East and the West. 
We were charged with uttering a debased coin, with lowering 
the standard of American credit, with tarnishing the integrity 
and honor of our country before foreign nations, and with un- 
precedented moral turpitude in setting an example of flagrant 
and shameless national dishonesty. 

The men of the far West, and of the Pacific slope especially, 
were the particular targets of this abuse. They were denounced 
by some as ‘‘lunaties,’’ by others as dangerous and unworthy 
demagogues, because, as was charged, their constituents, if not 
themselves, were directly interested in the restoration of the 
ancient right of silver to full recognition as one of the money 
metals. 

These prophecies of disaster were united in by the professors 
of political economy in all the Eastern colleges, by the President 
of the United States, by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the 
leading American newspapers, by the principal public men and 
journals of Great Britain, if not of all Europe, and, of course, 
by all bankers, money-lenders, and professional financiers the 
world over. 

And now, Mr. President, how many of all those alarming 
prognostications by all these distinguished prophets have been 
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fulfilled? Not one! On the contrary, it is not too much to say 
that the public credit of the United States is to-day the highest 
in the world. It does not stand merely in line with that of 
other first-rate powers; it stands at the head. Our gold, silver, 
and paper money stand at a parity with each other. If a full 
measure of relief was not realized by the passage of that bill 
it is because the coinage of $4,000,000 a month was left optional 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of being made 
mandatory on him. 

But it is hardly necessary to assert that the predicted in- 
flation of prices has not been observed as a consequence of the 
coinage of $2,000,000 a month. While the issuance of that 
amount has not, with our rapidly increasing population and 
wealth, been sufficient to arrest the downward tendency of 
prices, it has undoubtedly prevented them from falling much 
lower. Without that coinage, we should have had industrial 
depression, chronic and somber, with consequences of untold 
disaster. 

But the result which gave most apprehension to those who 
advocated the gold standard, the evil which they regarded as on 
the whole the most threatening and direful of all the evils that 
were to result from even so small an increase in the money vol- 
ume as that bill provided for, was the outflow of gold. They 
ridiculously underestimated the tremendous money-absorbing 
power of this great country. And, as if to emphasize to all the 
world the complete absurdity of their alleged fears, this appre- 
hension has been conspicuously and notoriously set at naught by 
the constant inflow of gold. On November 1, 1889, the amount 
of gold in circulation and in the treasury was $689,000,000. 

While the act of 1878 did not bring all silver to a parity with 
gold, since it limited the coinage of silver dollars while the eoin- 
age of gold dollars remained unlimited, nevertheless it is a sig- 
nificant fact that every silver dollar that has been coined under 
that act is at a parity with gold and will to-day buy as much of 
all the objects of human desire as will the gold dollar. Nay, 
more, silver bullion—-disparaged and discredited as it is by being 
shorn of the money function and denied access to the mints, in- 
stead of decreasing in purchasing power, has maintained so 
steady a relation to commodities that 41214 grains of uncoined 
silver will exchange for as much to-day as would the coined dol- 
lar, whether of silver or gold, in 1873, when the full money 
function attached equally to both metals. If this be true, what 
Bate perversion of terms it is to say that silver has fallen in 
value! 
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If proof were needed that it is gold which has risen in value, 
it is to be found in the coincident fact of a decrease of rates of 
interest on first-class securities. That decrease has kept even 
step and pace with the rise in the value of money. 

The rise in the value of gold, as shown by comparison with 
large numbers of articles of commerce, has been between 35 and 
40 per cent. The rate of interest on gilt-edged securities shows 
a corresponding decline. But unfortunately for the struggling 
people of the country the fall in the rate of interest on farm 
mortgages and on property remote from money centers has 
been nothing like so great as this, nor has it been so great as 
the fall in the price of agricultural lands and in the products 
of labor. 

I hold, therefore, that a new axiom should be added to the 
science of political economy, namely, that as the purchasing 
power of money increases its income-producing power decreases 
and in about the same ratio, and, conversely, when the purchas- 
ing power of money decreases its income-producing power in- 
creases. In other words, when prices rise interest rises; when 
prices fall interest falls. When money is increasing in volume 
and decreasing in value, prices rise, and its investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises becomes more profitable, and as a conse- 
quence interest rises. When it is decreasing in volume and con- 
sequently increasing in value, prices fall, investment in prop- 
erty and productive enterprises becomes precarious and un- 
profitable, and, as a consequence, it avoids them, and seeks in- 
vestment in bonds and gilt-edged securities, aptly termed 
‘‘money futures,’’ which for years have been increasing and 
continue to increase. 

The apparent is not always the real. Nothing seems more 
warranted by the evidence of our senses than the earth is a sta- 
tionary object, while the sun revolves around it. For thousands 
of years the world was convinced of the truth of the geocentric 
theory of the universe. Even yet so ever-present is this impres- 
sion, derived from ocular demonstration, that in spite of the 
declarations of science we speak of the ‘‘rising’’ and of the 
‘“setting’’ of the sun. In the same way we speak of the rise or 
fall in the value of commodities, without being particular to 
note whether the change that has taken place is strictly a change 
in the value of the article itself or a change in the money with 
which its value is measured. 

Now our gold-standard men refuse to look at anything be- 
yond the two things, gold and silver, to see what has happened, 
and, when it is finally demonstrated that all other things retain 
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their former relations to silver, still persist that the law which 
makes gold an unchanging standard of measure is more im- 
mutable than that which holds the stars in their courses. If 
they will compare gold and silver with commodities in general, 
to see how the metals have maintained their relations, not each 
to the other, but to all other things, they will find that, instead 
of a fall having taken place in the value of silver, the change 
that has really taken place is a rise in the value of both gold and 
silver, the rise in silver being relatively slight while that of 
gold has been ruinously great. And those who do not shut their 
eyes to the truth must see that that change of relation between 
the metals has been effected by depriving silver of its legal-ten- 
der function. The only thing that has prevented a greater 
divergency between the metals is the limited coinage by the 
United States. 

In 1873 it required 224 grains of silver to buy a bushel of 
corn; to-day only 209 grains of silver are required to buy the 
same quantity. 

In 1873 a pound of cotton could not be had for less than 
771% grains of silver; to-day the same pound of cotton can be 
bought for 61 grains of silver. 

In 1873 96 grains of silver were required to buy one dozen 
eggs; to-day only 76 grains of silver are required to buy the 
same quantity of eggs. 

These comparisons might be continued with the same results 
as to a great majority of the articles which enter into general 
use. 
In relation to what, then, is it that silver has fallen? As it 
has not fallen in relation to commodities, there remains but one 
thing in relation to which it can be said to have fallen, and that 
one thing is gold. The phrase ‘‘the fall of silver’’ is the in- 
genious and cunning invention by which it is sought to cast on 
that metal the discredit of depreciation rather than subject gold 
to the suspicion of any change whatever. The term to correctly 
describe what has taken place would be ‘‘the rise of gold’’; but 
that term is scrupulously avoided, as implying that gold does 
not remain immovably fixed. That gold has risen, however, ad- 
mits of no doubt, except to those who willfully shut their eyes 
to facts of common observation. The true test of the increasing 
or decreasing value of any one thing is not to compare it with any 
other one thing, but with a large range of commodities generally 
dealt in. It is not of so much importance to know how much 
gold can be bought with a given amount of silver as it is to 
know how much bread, how much meat, and how much clothing 
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can be bought, and how much of all the things that are neces- 
sary to the comfort and well-being of the people can be bought 
with that amount of silver. 

A bushel of wheat that, according to the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, cost $1.14 in gold or silver in 1873, and which 
still commands $1.12 in silver bullion, will to-day bring only 87 
cents in gold. 

A pound of cotton that in 1873 cost the purchaser, in gold 
or silver, 16 cents, and which still commands 13 cents in silver 
bullion, will bring only 10 cents in gold. 

A barrel of flour which in 1873 cost the purchaser $6.60 in 
gold or silver, and which to-day commands $6.02 in silver bul- 
hon, will bring but $4.70 in gold. 

Notwithstanding that 41214 grains of uncoined silver will 
to-day buy as much of the leading articles of commerce as the 
coined gold dollar would buy in 1873, yet the advocates of the 
gold standard characterize it as a 72-cent dollar. Then the gold 
dollar of 1873 was a 72-cent dollar. May not the debtors de- 
nounce the gold dollar of to-day as a 140-cent dollar? 

The creditors and their friends glibly insist that all obliga- 
tions must be paid in ‘‘the best money.’’ This is the delicate 
and plausible euphemism resorted to in order to gloss over and, 
if possible, hide from the world the odious and repulsive fact 
that what the creditors always want is the dearest money, the 
money that costs the people the most sweat and toil to obtain 
and which, as time passes, grows dearer and dearer. 

This cry for ‘‘the best money’’ is at last beginning to be rec- 
ognized for what it is: the cunning device of creditors to ‘‘catch 
the conscience’’ of the people and play upon the sense of fair- 
ness that characterizes the great mass of mankind. 

According to all fair canons of construction the best money 
should be and is a money of unchanging value, a money that 
exacts from the debtor the same amount of sacrifice that he bar- 
gained for, and which is all that the creditor is equitably en- 
titled to receive. In other words, the money of the contract, not 
a money whose exactions are increasing at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum. As McCulloch says, debts being stated in dollars 
and cents, it is not possible for the creditor openly to augment 
his debtor’s obligation by changing the figures of the debt. 

But, Mr. President, while they cannot change the figures of 
the debt, they are enabled, by a crafty manipulation of the 
money volume, to do that which, to the debtor, means the same 
thing. 

The principle that lies at the very foundation of the science 
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of money is that the value of each unit of money in any coun- 
try at any given time depends on the whole number of units in 
circulation in that country. The larger the number of units out, 
population remaining the same, the less must be the value of 
each unit; the smaller the number of units out, population re- 
maining the same, the greater the value of each. 

Notwithstanding the variance sometimes found between the 
premises and the conclusions of economic writers, there is no 
economist of repute who does not admit this to be a fundamental 
principle. 

On the theory I have propounded, 314 per cent. of $1,700,- 
000,000, or $56,000,000, is the minimum amount of money that 
should be added to the curreney of this country during the 
present year, there being an estimated increase of this percent- 
age in the population. 

The true money standard of any country is not the material 
of which the money is made. The standard is not a concrete ob- 
ject, but a numerical relation. It is the relation between the 
number of units composing the monetary circulation of the 
country and the numbers of the population. 

It is the legal-tender function that constitutes money. It is 
the power which the law imparts to any material to pay debts 
and liquidate obligations. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that the money function, being conferred by the supreme au- 
thority, is the all-sufficient guaranty of the money value. There 
is no necessity for reénforcing that value with any inferior 
value that may attach to the material on which the money stamp 
is placed. The money function is immeasurably the most im- 
portant that can be conferred by society upon any material, 
and it is absurd to urge that that function is not of itself suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the value of money. All the value 
that money can possibly have—the totality of value that can 
exist in the shape of money in any country—will attach to any- 
thing upon which the sovereign authority stamps it, whether the 
material on which the stamp is placed be gold, silver, paper, 
or anything else. Legislators or executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment, by increasing or decreasing the volume of money, cor- 
respondingly decrease or increase the value of each unit of that 
money ; for, no matter how many or how few the units may be, 
the total value of the money of the country will be comprised 
within the total number of those units. A change in the num- 
ber of units effects a proportionate change in the value of each 
unit, and, whatever the value of the unit may be, it is of the 
utmost importance that that value should remain undisturbed. 
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It is absurd to maintain that a gold unit, which, as time 
goes on, is constantly increasing in purchasing power, is a bet- 
ter unit than a unit of any other material that maintains un- 
changing value through time. 

Whenever the business of the country accommodates itself 
to a given number of units, the only question for the Govern- 
ment to deal with is to maintain that value as free from dis- 
turbance as possible; and according to all authorities on politi- 
cal economy that can only be done by increasing or decreasing 
the number of units in circulation in accordance with the de- 
mands of increasing or decreasing population. 

If it be admitted that one of the most important offices of 
government is to see that the equities are preserved between its 
citizens, then it cannot be denied that it is one of the highest 
offices of government to see that money, which measures all 
equities and which must for all time continue to be the princi- 
pal measure in the service of civilized society, shall be of un- 
changing value. It is impossible to secure this characteristic 
of uniformity in the value of money if we are to select as the 
only material on which to stamp the money function a substance 
whose yearly production is becoming more and more limited 
and the prospect of whc.e sufficient yield becomes less and less 
encouraging. 

If the diminution of the volume of money increases the 
value of the money unit—which is but another form of stating 
that it lowers prices and produces stagnation, distress, and dis- 
content—what good reason can be offered by the advocates of 
the gold standard for confining the business of this rapidly 
growing country to a basis of gold, when it is well known that 
the entire stocks of gold and silver together are now insufficient 
to serve the purpose of the world’s money and have to be sup- 
plemented and reénforced by large issues of paper notes? Do 
they not reflect that the production of gold is constantly dimin- 
ishing and is likely to continue to diminish? And do they not 
know that our population is growing at the rate of over 3 per 
cent. per annum and will double in thirty years? To be sure, 
if we are to take no note of prices, the question is a simple one. 

But prices must be taken into account. The entire money 
question is one of prices. When it is said that money is scarce, 
what is meant is that business is depressed and that money is 
difficult to get at the present range of prices. Should prices fall 
25 per cent. money would be found plentiful enough to conduct 
exchange at the lower range. But when prices fall goods sell 
below cost, business is unprofitable, workshops are closed, and 
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men are thrown into idleness. If lowering prices do not affect 
injuriously either the business or the prosperity of the country, 
then it makes no difference what the volume of money may be; 
a small amount will meet the requirements as well as a large 
amount. In that case, the gold standard is as good as any. 

But, if gold alone is sufficient to bear all the enormous mone- 
tary burdens of the Western world, why do the advocates of the 
gold standard admit the necessity for any more circulation? To 
be logical, instead of favoring an increase of credit money, 
which has always lurking within it an element of danger to the 
business of the community, they should demand the retirement 
of the $347,000,000 of greenbacks and the $350,000,000 of 
coined silver, and base the business of the country exclusively 
on what they call ‘‘honest money.’’ If that should be done all 
that could happen would be a fall in prices. Judging by the 
experience of the past it would not be surprising if the next 
move of the gold-standard men would be an agitation for the 
retirement and cancellation of the greenbacks. Such a move- 
ment is fully in harmony with the opinions of the gold-standard 
advocates for the past twenty years. Indeed, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who took charge of the finances at the opening of 
the last Administration, himself a banker, recommended the de- 
monetization of the greenbacks almost as vigorously as he op- 
posed silver. 

Henry W. Buarr [N. H.].—Does the Senator mean to be 
understood that the falling of prices is an absolute demonstra- 
tion of the increased value of the money without limitation? 

SENATOR JoNES.—When a fall in prices is brought about by a 
larger subordination of the forces of nature to the uses of man. 
as where the comforts and conveniences of life could be pro- 
duced with less sacrifice than before, it is not an injury to so- 
ciety, but an advantage. In other words, if, by a certain amount 
of sacrifice seventeen years ago, only one pair of shoes could be 
produced and if by the same sacrifice two pairs could be now 
produced, there would be a lowering of the price of shoes to 
about one-half of what it was seventeen years ago, which would 
be a very great benefaction to mankind. 

When prices fall owing to improvements in manufacture, 
business revives, the masses of the people are at work, those who 
toil find themselves possessed of more of the comforts, of the 
conveniences, and even of the luxuries of life than before. They 
are better contented with their condition and more buoyant 
and hopeful than before. On such occasions money becomes 
more and. more in demand than it was before, and instead of 
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being hoarded is put into active and productive business where 
it will make a profit. But when interest falls, pari passu,! with 
the fall of prices, it shows that the fall of prices is not due, ex- 
cept in the smallest degree, to improved methods of production, 
but to the increased value of money. 

SENATOR Buarr.—ls it possible that some of the fall in prices 
in this country may be owing to the protective tariff ? 

SENATOR JONES.—The first effect of the tariff certainly al- 
ways must be to raise prices. But, if you have a proper volume 
of money, you set all your people at work and at a variety of 
occupations. When all men are employed at their aptitudes 
new inventions multiply, progress is accelerated, and the secrets 
of nature are more rapidly unfolded. 

JOHN R. McPuerson [N. J.].—Granted that there will be 
an increase of silver coinage in this country produced by the 
free coinage of silver, I want to ask the Senator if he asserts 
that no gold can be driven out of the country to a greater extent 
than dollar for dollar for the silver that comes in? 

SENATOR JonES.—Absolutely ; I say so. 

Senator McPuHErson.—Will the moneyed men of this coun- 
try, holding $500,000,000 of gold, with a certainty of the free 
coinage of silver and going to a silver basis with 72-cent dollars 
—for that is what it means—put their gold in circulation, or 
will they hoard it? Will it disappear? 

SENATOR JONES.—I scarcely know what the Senator means 
by a ‘‘silver basis.’’ He talks about a 72-cent dollar. We have 
never seen a 72-cent dollar. The papers in the Hast have told 
us that the silver dollar was worth 72 cents. I recollect talking 
on that subject once with some Senators in the cloak room. 
During the conversation one of the Senate pages brought me a 
telegram, on which he said the telegraph messenger had told 
him there were 50 cents due. I gave the page a silver dollar 
and said to him: ‘‘I have been informed by some very re- 
spectable and intellectual gentlemen in here, some of them can- 
didates for the presidency even, that this dollar is worth only 
75 cents. I do not want to cheat a little boy. Take this out, 
and if the boy thinks it worth only 75 cents he can send me 
back 25 cents, and if he thinks it is worth a dollar he can send 
me back 50 cents. I will leave it to him.’”’ The page brought 
back 50 cents and said the telegraph boy told him he did not 
know what those old ‘‘duffers’’ in there might say, but it was 
as good a dollar as he wanted and was very hard to get. 
[ Laughter. ] 

1¢< With equal step.’’ 
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The Senator talks about the bullion value as though that had 
anything whatever to do with the value of the dollar. I have 
attempted to demonstrate that the material that was in the dol- 
lar has nothing whatever to do with it. 

All we have to do is to take up the little ‘‘slack’’ of silver, 
and all of it will at once be at par with gold; then we shall hear 
no more about the ‘‘commodity value’’ of silver. 

Grorce Hearst [Cal.].—It will be $1.29. 

SENATOR JONES.—It will be $1.29 the very moment you give 
it back its ancient right of coinage and restore to it its full 
money power. You coin of gold all that is brought to the mint 
and you deny to a certain portion of silver that same long-estab- 
lished privilege, and then you measure the value of the whole 
supply of silver by that of the little fraction that is not coined, 
and which therefore has to find a market as a commodity. 

Senator McPuerson.—Then, if the Senator will permit me, 
he necessarily proposes that the Government of the United 
States shall take up all this ‘‘slack,’’ as he calls it, in the sur- 
plus quantity of silver and shall use it in the coinage. The 
mints of Europe being closed against the coinage of silver, there 
is no other place where it will be coined. Now, if the Govern- 
ment of the United States should use all the surplus silver in 
the country, which has simply forced the price down since we 
remonetized silver in 1878 more than 20 per cent. 

SENATOR JONES.—Gold has risen 35 per cent. 

Senator McPuerson.—Then I think the Senator’s argument 
is upon this idea and upon this plan, that after we are upon a 
silver basis, as we should be most assuredly, there would be no 
inequality in the money, because it would be all silver. 

SENATOR JONES.—And no inequality between it and gold. 

Senator McPuerson.—Certainly not, because there would 
be no gold in circulation. But let me ask the Senator another 
question. While he can use his short-legged silver dollar for 
the payment of debts, when he comes to make a new obligation 
would not the price of the goods assume a price equal to the 
difference between gold and silver? In other words, while you 
can use a debased currency for the payment of debts, if a legis- 
lative decree requires that you shall accept it, you cannot use it 
for any other purpose. 

SENATOR JONES.—We have not provided any ‘‘short-legged”’ 
dollar. The Senator is assuming a good many facts and attempt- 
ing to adjust me to them. For example, the Senator tells us 
that gold is to disappear from circulation. What will the own- 
ers do with it? Where and in what are they going to invest it? 
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SEnAtToR McPuerson.—It will be held for a premium. 

SENATOR JONES.—But who will buy it at a premium? For 
what purpose is it needed? Nobody is ‘‘short’’ on it, and there 
is no law which forces anybody to have it. It is only worth 
what is daily paid in the markets of the world. It is a bogy with 
which to frighten the people who demand reform in the cur- 
reney of this country. Let them withdraw their gold. 

I tell the Senator it is not the men who hoard the gold in 
vaults who maintain or promote the prosperity of this country, 
but the toilers in the wheat fields and on the farms of the coun- 
try, the men who work in the planing mills, the forges, the fur- 
naces, the factories, and in all our institutions of industry. It 
is they that bring us our prosperity, and not these people who 
are gambling for premiums on gold. 

Let them gamble among themselves; let who lose and let 
who win, the people care nothing. The people of the United 
States are going to institute a money that shall install and main- 
tain justice as between the citizens of this country, and they 
will not be impeded. I can tell the Senator that neither his 
party nor the Republican party will ever impede the march that 
this great country is about to make—the first in the world, I 
am glad to say—in adjusting to the demands of industry and 
commerce that great instrument, money, the non-adjustment of 
which, as I have already stated, has, in my belief, caused more 
misery than was ever caused by war, pestilence, and famine. 

I predict that the restoration of silver to its birthright, Mr. 
President, will mark an epoch in the history of this country. It 
will place in circulation an amount of money commensurate with 
our increasing population. It will give assurance to our lan- 
guishing industries that the volume of our circulating medium 
is not to continue shrinking and that the tendency of prices shall 
no longer be downward. It will increase the wages of labor and 
the prices of the products of labor; it will reduce the price of 
bonds and other forms of money futures, it will lighten, but 
not inequitably, the burden of mortgages; it will increase 
largely, though not unjustly, the debt-paying and tax-paying 
power of the people. It will loosen the grasp of the creditor 
from the throat of the debtor. 

By the remonetization of silver, money will cease to be the 
object of commerce and will again become its beneficent instru- 
ment, activity will replace stagnation, movement will supplant 
inertia, courage will banish fear, confidence will dispel doubt, 
hope will supersede despair. 

The lifting up of silver to its rightful plane by the side of 
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gold will set in motion all the latent energies of the people. It 
will banish involuntary idleness by putting every willing man 
to work. It will revive business and reanimate the heart and 
hope of the masses. Capital, no longer fearing a fall in prices, 
will turn into productive avenues. The hoards of money lying 
idle in the bank vaults will come out to bless and enrich alike 
their owners and the community at large; while the millions of 
dollars now invested at low interest in gilt-edged securities will 
seek more profitable investment in the busy field of industry, 
where they will be utilized in the payment of wages and the con- 
sequent dissemination of comfort and happiness among the 
people. 

And this it will accomplish not for the United States alone, 
but for civilization. For it is not too much to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent that upon the decision of this question depend conse- 
quences more momentous than upon that of any other question 
of publie policy within the memory of this generation. In a 
broader sense than any other question attracting the general 
attention of mankind it is a question of civilization. It embod- 
ies the hopes and aspirations of our race. 

The act of Congress which shall happily solve it will consti- 
tute a decree of emancipation as veritable as any that ever freed 
serf from thralldom, but more universal in its application. It 
will proclaim the freedom of the white race the world over, it 
will lft the bowed head of labor, it will hush the threnody of 
toil. It will inaugurate the true renaissance, a renaissance of 
prosperity, without which industry, learning, science, literature, 
art, are but as apples of Sodom. [Applause in the galleries. | 


On May 13 James K. Jones [Ark.] opposed the bill. 


The purchase of $4,500,000 worth of silver per month may, 
and I think will, consume the world’s surplus of silver. If so, 
then bullion will rapidly rise in value after the passage of this 
act, and may soon reach the point at which the Government will, 
under the operation of the law, be required to suspend its pur- 
chases. What will then be the condition? Silver bullion will 
remain at that price; for the moment it falls a shade below one 
dollar for 37114 grains of pure silver the Government becomes 
at once a purchaser and a large one, sending the price up again. 
We will then have as the net result of our legislation a great 
increase in the value of silver bullion as a commodity simply, 
but its demonetization, both as coin and as a basis for paper, 
will be complete and absolute. 
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The efforts which have been so persistently made for ten 
years past, but which have utterly failed when directly and 
openly made, will have succeeded by indirection, and this bill, 
which has been understood to be a silver measure, will have 
completed the destruction of silver as money. The great demand 
among the people for more money, for silver money, will have 
been treated with contempt, and we will have practically de- 
clared that when the mine owners have been cared for all has 
been done that needed to be done. If this bill is not a willfully 
false pretence intended by its friends as a trick to deceive the 
public they should amend it before pressing it further by at least 
providing for the unlimited coinage of silver whenever the price 
reaches the point at which the Government ceases to be a pur- 
chaser. This is an absolute necessity unless the purpose is to 
destroy silver as money. 

The deliberate purpose to discredit the treasury notes pro- 
vided for by the bill by refusing to make them a legal tender in 
the payment of debts further suggests that the real purpose had 
in view by the Republican caucus was that indicated above. I 
am in favor of the issue of certificates for coin and bullion de- 
posited and of conferring upon these the qualities of legal ten- 
der as broadly and completely as they are conferred upon the 
coin they represent. There is no reason why these certificates 
should be in any sense inferior to any other form of paper 
money. The ‘‘greenback’’ money is a mere promise of the Gov- 
ernment to pay, while these certificates are a promise to pay, 
and are also backed, each dollar of them, by a coin dollar which 
the honor and faith of the Government are pledged to safely 
keep for the sole purpose of their redemption. This is, then, the 
very best form of paper money, as it is rendered doubly secure 
by the pledged faith of the Government and the deposit of coin, 
dollar for dollar, which is devoted to its redemption. The Gov- 
ernment of France, which has been considered a marvel of suc- 
cess in financial management, although they have 20,000,000 
fewer people than we have, has a much larger volume of paper 
money as well as of gold and silver in circulation. To increase 
our volume of money cannot fail to bring a measure of relief 
to our overburdened people. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado 
[Henry M. Teller] provides for the unlimited deposit of silver 
and the issue thereon of full legal-tender certificates. 

I shall heartily support this proposition because it provides 
for the restoration of silver to its legitimate function as money 
and provides for the issue of certificates which are not dis- 
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eredited by the Government. The enactment of this amendment 
into law will bring a decided measure of relief to the people; it 
will not only stop the exactions caused by the increasing value 
of gold, but it will in some measure relieve the pressure caused 
by the already greatly increased value of that metal. It will 
relieve the overburdened and tax-ridden masses of the country 
of one of the burdens which have brought them to their present 
condition, and it will, I hope, serve to stimulate and encourage 
them to free themselves from its great twin iniquity. 

The result of the course pursued upon each of these ques- 
tions (silver and tariff) by the Republican party is the same; 
the one is the complement of the other and, taken together, 
they make the most insidious, adroit, and effective system of 
legalized robbery ever evolved from the brain of man; and both 
have been enacted and upheld upon the abominable theory that 
it was the duty of the Government to so frame its economic 
laws that the great body of the people should be compelled 
to contribute to the prosperity of the favored classes; and if 
the majority of its leaders dared they would openly and 
avowedly in the interest of those whose servants they are con- 
tinue the same policy, as the Secretary of the Treasury evidently 
wishes to do. But those who come from the West know too 
well the real condition of the people to doubt that there must 
be a relaxation. 

That the leaders of the Republican party feel their danger 
this effort to cajole the masses illustrates and every one knows. 
They are attempting to strengthen their hold on power by every 
device that political chicanery can devise. Standing in mortal 
dread of having the House of Representatives swept from their 
grasp and the Presidency pass into Democratic hands, they 
have been giving their earnest attention to strengthening their 
hold upon this body, because as long as they can control one 
body they can serve their masters by preventing any legislation 
upon silver or anything else in the interest of the great mass of 
the people. 

Since 1873 the Republican party as a party has set its face 
like a flint against silver, just as steadily and persistently as 
it has championed the tariff, and for exactly the same purpose. 
It is true that in 1878 there was a temporary deviation from 
this rule, but that was the result of individual action and was 
against the general party policy and resulted from a whole- 
some dread of a thoroughly aroused public opinion. 

‘“The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib,’’ 
and those who have had their private fortunes swelled by the 
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unequal operation of unjust laws have in turn had the ‘‘fat 
fried’’ out of them to secure Republican success, and as a 
reward have dictated the course of economic legislation, includ- 
ing silver. 

It requires no argument to show that if one-half of a nation’s 
money is destroyed the other half becomes at once much more 
valuable. So we see how by these changes the conspirators were 
steadily increasing the value of their bonds, increasing the debt 
of the people, for which increase the people received no sort 
of equivalent. For seventeen years these men have reaped 
the harvest of this change in the value of money, and now 
suddenly, almost as the hight shone around Saul on the way 
to Damascus, we find the Republican caucus bringing in a so- 
ealled silver bill. 

Those who advocate silver money may well suspect the sin- 
cerity of these sudden converts, and it behooves us to look 
narrowly into this bill and see whether it is what it purports 
to be. That inspection, I submit, has shown what a miserable 
fraud has been offered to the country, and, under false pretences, 
to tide over a party emergency. Whatever may be said of the 
statesmanship and morals of Republican methods, there can be 
no doubt of the shrewdness and craft of the leaders of that 
party, as well as of monopolists whom they serve. No effort 
calculated to turn aside or allay the threatened storm will be 
untried. 

There is a most extraordinary spirit of unrest pervading the 
entire people. The farmers, that class which in all the great 
North and West has unecomplainingly borne the burdens of 
tariff taxation, have borne the increase of their burdens made 
by demonetization of silver, relying with uncomplaining and 
unshaken faith on the assurance of their political leaders that 
their hardships would soon pass away and great prosperity 
would be sure to come to them, as it had to the manufacturers. 
These are at last driven to the wall. The mortgages can not 
be met. Instead of getting better it is growing constantly 
worse, and they have at last stopped and demanded an ac- 
counting. 

The old platitudes about the sole purpose of the Republican 
policy being to raise the wages of the workingmen will not any 
longer serve their purpose, but a substantial, real change must 
be made or trouble is ahead. 

In the West the demand for making silver money is strong. 
The silver mine owners, the great silver producers, demand it 
because it will increase the value of their product. The people 
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wish it because they feel the need for more money, and they 
know silver to be a safe and valuable metal for money. 

Now, the policy of the Republican leaders seems to be to 
satisfy the silver mine owners and attach them firmly to the 
interests of the monopolists, and by making some show of 
meeting the wishes of the people to quiet them and at the same 
time not to disturb the bondholders of the East, whose servants 
they are. 

If the Republican caucus should have the power to compel 
those who come from the great West to vote for this bill, there 
will be such a reckoning then as has never been seen before. 
But they will not dare to do it. I have no doubt they have 
agreed to do it, with one exception. I have no doubt that, 
with one exception, they would be glad to do it if they dared. 
But they will not dare, and when the roll is called, with a lively 
sense of the reckoning to come, they will cast their votes against 
this bill and for the free coinage of silver. Such is the power 
of the people when they are aroused. 

The storm is rising, the mutterings of the thunder are 
heard on every hand, and when the crush and roar and flood 
have passed the political atmosphere will be purified and clear 
as it has not been since it was polluted by the passion and 
pestilence of war. This handful of beneficiaries of unjust legis- 
lation have heard the mutterings of discontent before; by 
shrewdly dividing their opponents they have avoided a crisis 
again and again. At other times by using false issues they 
have succeeded in diverting the minds of those they plundered 
from their own condition to that of other people of whose 
wretched and deplorable condition they were told. These tricks 
become weaker by each repetition, and they have, I hope, lost 
their power. 

‘‘In union there is strength’’ is as true of individuals and 
classes as it is of States. Almost all classes and callings are 
organized, and have been for years. Hence I have felt a 
great interest in each movement in this direction. It is im- 
possible to organize a conservative class like farmers until an 
emergency has arisen. Many thoughtful and far-seeing men 
appreciate evils, and desire to organize for their resistance be- 
fore the great mass feel the necessity for it; but the body of 
the people, and especially farmers, move slowly. 

The Republican party, which has always had cause to dread 
an awakening among the masses to the fact that they have been 
steadily robbed under the forms of law for a quarter of a 
century, have been active in inducing every such movement to 
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destroy itself by attempting the organization of a new political 
party, instead of allying itself with the natural enemy of 
Republican methods, and the only enemy that that party fears, 
the great Democratic party. 

When the Grange movement began there was a wide field 
for usefulness for it, but it failed in the accomplishment of 
its full purpose from a combination of causes. Local organiza- 
tions of a similar kind have sprung up in many localities since, 
showing the growth of the conviction that something must be 
done. 

It is perfectly natural that any new movement of this kind 
falling into inexperienced hands should make mistakes. It is 
natural, too, that demagogues should attempt to associate them- 
selves with every such movement, and try to turn it to their 
own selfish uses. 

I hope that the farmers will keep clear of party politics and 
avoid seductions of demagogues, and that their leaders will keep 
steadily on in the great purpose of educating them to a correct 
understanding and appreciation of the difficulties under which 
they labor, and to a patient and careful investigation of the 
causes of their trouble. That with a broad and catholic spirit 
of toleration they will permit the widest range of honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, feeling confident that after free discussion 
and a full understanding the truth will prevail. 

Without undertaking to control the votes of anybody, if 
they will only bring out the truth clear and strong, their 
members will generally vote in the direction of their own 
interest, and for that party and those men who are advocating 
those principles most consonant with liberty and good govern- 
ment. There are but two great parties; one or the other will 
control the country, and that party whose principles of govern- 
ment are most in accord with the principles of justice and 
right ought to be supported. 

When the present great movement takes this line of pro- 
cedure and closely adheres to it, whether called the Grange, the 
Wheel, or the Alliance, its results will be marvelous, and the 
good it will do the cause of the farmers, good government, and 
freedom will be incalculable. 

Millions of intelligent American farmers are now taking 
this course, organized and unorganized, and they will, as I 
firmly believe, be soon felt as a power for good. 

To them and to their influence I look for a return to the 
principles upon which our Revolutionary fathers launched this 
experiment of government. 
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This silver movement, as I said in the beginning, is signifi- 
cant. It shows to what extremities the Republican leaders con- 
sider themselves driven when they deem it necessary to make 
terms with the producers of silver and at the same time make 
an effort to placate the masses by making a show of issuing 
treasury notes, although of a discredited class. It demonstrates 
a most wonderful trepidation on the part of the protected 
classes. 

It seems they have not faith now in the efficacy of the 
‘bloody shirt’’ to pull them through the next election. They 
doubt their ability to deceive and divide their opponents in the 
present struggle. I have already shown that the Republican is 
a minority party. For years they maintained power only by de- 
ceiving and dividing those opposed to them. 

If any reform ever comes it must come through the Demo- 
cratic party, and the Republicans know this. By all sorts of 
promises and false pretences they will collect to themselves 
every class they can. But a favorite method is, when they 
find that they can not control any particular class, to prevent 
their going to the support of the Democracy. They know if 
they can get them to throw away their votes that it will help 
them. 

If the 300,000 votes cast for General James B. Weaver had 
been added to General Hancock’s number, his vote would have 
exceeded Garfield’s by more than 300,000 votes and would have 
changed Garfield’s plurality of 7,000 into a minority of over 
300,000. Then the policy of the Republican party will be, first, 
by false pretences to capture the farmer movement, and, failing 
in this, to urge them to organize a party of their own, and by 
all means to keep away from the Democratic party, the only 
power they fear. If they succeed in this, the present oppressive 
system of taxation will continue indefinitely and no relief will 
be had. 

This farmers’ movement is the cause of this pretence of a 
reformation of your silver policy. 

They are speaking to you in no uncertain tones, and if you 
can not divert them by some sort of flank movement you know 
your days are numbered. 

It is admitted now on all hands that the agricultural classes 
of the country are in a very depressed condition financially, 
although all predictions that such would be the case and all 
statements that this was the inevitable result of the economic 
policy of the Republican party have always heretofore been 
stoutly denied. The situation is such now that for the first 
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time no man can be found who will deny its gravity. The 
farms of New England, the site and home of the protected 
industries, are abandoned, tenantless, and can be bought for 
nominal prices. 

The farms of the great West, ‘‘the growing and prosperous 
West,’’ as it has been the habit to call it, are mortgaged and 
the farmers are looking anxiously for relief, and are beginning 
to fear it is never to come, while the South, where the cotton 
crop of the world is produced, is in little better condition. 
This state of things has not grown up, like Jonah’s gourd, in 
a night; it has not come suddenly nor is it local; but this con- 
dition is widespread, touching every farm in the land. This 
condition is not inherent, for it was not always so; it is not 
a natural condition, for with a rich soil, strong arms, hopeful 
hearts, and intelligent minds, this should not be. 

Unnatural conditions have causes, but are never brought by 
agencies other than human. 

The change that has come over the condition of the country 
homes in this nation in thirty years is inconceivable to one 
who has not seen and felt it. In 1860 we were a nation of 
free, happy, and independent people. Peace and plenty were 
to be found in every house. Enter the humblest home any- 
where, East or West, North or South, and while you might 
find no luxury you would find comfort and cheerfulness every- 
where. While the clothing of the family and the food might 
have been the plainest, there was nothing in either to bring 
a blush to the cheek nor any sense of mortification or humilia- 
tion to the family. But how is it to-day? 

I know from personal observation that men and women, 
noble, honorable people, shrink from having neighbors and 
friends at their tables at times because they are unwilling 
to have others know how hard they live. This is not from 
parsimony or greed, but from an honest, heroic fight to stay 
the mortgage to save their homes. Inquire about the people 
and you will find that from year’s end to year’s end, from the 
early dawn to dark, in heat and cold, in all sorts of weather, 
they are straining every power of both mind and body to make 
good crops, while they economize in the most rigid manner, deny 
themselves and wives and children necessaries of life, struggling 
to get out of debt. No eight-hour law with them, but often 
sixteen hours’ hard toil per day, and yet with all this year 
after year finds them more and more hopelessly involved. 

The route to relief is as clear as the noonday sun. It is 
as simple as it is natural. It is simply to repeal the laws 
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that have caused the present condition. Reverse the engine; 
go the other way. Stop screwing the vise and unscrew it. 
Untried expedients will not reach the evil. No action by the 
Government can give relief except to stop the robbery that 
has brought the trouble on. Allow the robbery to continue and 
all the schemes for the Government lending money to the people 
on real estate or on crops that have ever been dreamed of 
can not do any good, for the robbery will consume the money 
borrowed just as it has consumed the labor of a lifetime. 


On May 14 and 15 Henry M. Teller [Col.] supported 
his amendment providing for free coinage of silver and 
the full legal-tender quality of silver coin and silver 
certificates. 


If silver is not to be used as money, I have but little interest 
in the advancement of the price of silver. 

The people of the State that I represent have comparatively 
little more interest in the advancement of the price of silver 
than other people; for, while we produce one-sixth of the silver 
of the world, we do not depend entirely upon our silver produc- 
tion, and we expect very shortly that the other interests of the 
State will far outweigh it. And the silver production of the 
United States, while it has amounted to 50,000,000 ounces last 
year, is an insignificant production in comparison with the great 
interests of this country that we think are involved in its 
rehabilitation as a money metal. 

The silver question is not local in its character either as 
confined to one portion of this country or as confined to the 
American continent. It is a question that to-day is attracting 
the attention of all people everywhere. It has continued now 
for fifteen years to attract the attention of the financial and 
economic world. The brightest and ablest men of this genera- 
tion have given time and study to this question, and it can not 
be cried down as a local measure. It will not do simply to 
say that the silver barons of the West are demanding it. It 
will not do simply to say that it is demanded in the interest 
of cheap money. It is demanded in the interest of humanity, 
in the interest of civilization, in the interest of progress, in 
the interest of the whole human race. He who approaches this 
subject with an idea that it is local in character, of minor im- 
portance, ought not to discuss it at all, for it is self-evident that 
he is ignorant of the great question that he attempts to handle. 

Mr. President, the question presented, not for the American 
people alone, but for the entire world, is whether we shall do 
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business in the future as we have done business in the past, 
or until within the last seventeen years, by the use of the two 
precious metals, not made money by law, not made money 
metals by the edict of legislative minds, not by the consent 
of the merchants, but by the fiat of the Almighty when He 
created these two metals. 

No, Mr. President, it is not a question simply whether we 
shall have four and one-half millions more of money a month 
or less, but it is, first, whether we shall provide for the American 
people a sufficiency of money with which they may transact 
properly the business of this country, and, second, whether we 
shall put ourselves in a position where we can aid potentially 
in bringing about what I believe to-day every practical financier 
almost in the world, every political economist almost on the 
face of the earth admits is essential to prosperity and progress, 
the use of silver as money, not as token money, but on equal 
terms with gold. 

Mr. President, the American citizen has a right to draw 
upon all the resources of the world for money, if it is needed 
in his business. ' He is not confined to the production of the 
American mines of gold or silver. The automatic theory upon 
which we have been proceeding, and which is so dear to some 
men when it is applied to gold and so objectionable when 
applied to silver, goes upon the idea that a country can draw 
upon all the productive mines of the world and not draw 
upon its own alone. The bill goes upon the theory that we 
are to draw upon our own mines and our own alone and that 
all other mines are to be tabooed and their products kept out 
of circulation and degraded by our refusal to receive and 
use them. 

A new idea in finance was adopted. Upon this purchase 
of the American bullion—for that is what it amounted to, 
although the bill did not say ‘‘purchase’’—upon this deposit 
of American bullion in the mints there was to be issued a 
certificate. That certificate, under some conditions, could be 
exchanged for another certificate; but, without going through 
that, it is sufficient to treat it as a certificate that in the first 
instance demanded redemption at the hands of the Government. 
How should these certificates that were going out to do duty 
as money be paid? They were to be paid or redeemed in 
what? In coin? No! Jn bullion, in silver bullion, and 
tenaciously the Secretary of the Treasury has adhered to that 
view from that day to this. 

Nothing else will suit the Secretary of the Treasury but 
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a treasury note or certificate payable in a commodity. It is 
the first time, in the history of this country at least, that we 
have attempted to pay our debts in goods. It is the first 
time that the store system which we have heard of in the mining 
regions and in other sections of the country is to be applied 
to the Treasury Department of the United States; and with 
that suggestion I am told in the public prints—not by the 
Secretary, but in the public prints—that I am recreant to a 
high duty which I owe as a member of the Republican party 
that I do not support that absurd, that to my judgment wicked 
and nefarious, proposition to redeem the public paper in a 
commodity. 

Mr. President, this suggestion of the Secretary to pay these 
certificates in a commodity brought great satisfaction to a 
certain class of people in this country, that is, the advocates 
of the gold standard. They said, ‘‘That is the end of the coinage 
of silver; there is no longer any danger that you will get on 
a silver basis.”? Where are you going? On an absolute gold 
basis, without the use of silver as money. It is to be taken in 
as a commodity and taken out as a commodity and always 
treated in the treasury as a commodity, and yet they said, 
‘“Why, this is in the interest of silver; you silver men in the 
West who are interested in the production of silver ought to 
be satisfied, for it will put silver to par.’’ Nobody knows 
better than the men who stood behind that scheme that it would 
not put silver to par, and nobody is more determined in this 
country than the men who fathered that suggestion that silver 
shall not go to par, and it never would go to par under that 
scheme. 

If they have fooled some people there are a great many 
in this country whom they have not been able to fool with 
that kind of a statement. They did not want to put silver 
to par. If they put silver to par its use as money will be 
assured. The whole world will take silver if it is put to par, 
and the men who demonetized silver in this country and who 
have steadily, against public sentiment and the public interest 
and the public demand, prevented its recoinage and its full 
circulation as money, are not now going to surrender the ad- 
vantage which they have held for seventeen years. 

Mr. President, I have found one thing pretty safe in my 
practical life, that when my enemies want to do a particular 
thing and are anxious for it, look out. When I found all the 
monometallists everywhere singing praises to this bill, when 
I found the press that had been denouncing silver and de- 
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nouncing every man who supported the free coinage or even 
the limited use of silver under the Bland bill as money sup- 
porting it, and all gold monometallists clapping their hands in 
glee over the prospect of this bill becoming a law, then I had 
reason to suspect that it was a Trojan horse. It was pretty 
certain, in a week, or I will say in a month, it was morally 
certain that that scheme would not succeed. The silver people— 
I do not mean by that the silver miners, I mean the political 
economists of the world who are not in league with the gold 
people—condemned it—so far as this body is concerned prac- 
tically abandoned it. Even the great influence that a Secretary 
of the Treasury can bring to bear upon matters of this kind 
could not keep it alive. 

Then the Finance Committee, as I now understand, of all 
the silver men except one, presented another scheme which was 
said to be an improvement on the former, and it is, for it does 
not have in it the objectionable feature, the payment in goods. 
We were to buy $4,500,000 of silver; and was that to be coined 
into money? Oh, no, Mr. President, not to be coined into 
money, but to be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
as a credit, upon which the Government of the United States 
was to issue its money, or the treasury note was to be issued 
having no relation whatever to the coin in the treasury, save 
and except that it had been given for the purchase of it, and 
the holder of it had no more claim on the bullion in the treasury 
than any other citizen of the United States had or than he 
had upon any other property of the United States; and yet 
we were told that this was a silver bill, and that it was a bill 
in the interest of the use of silver as money, and that it ought 
to be satisfactory to us, inasmuch as it would raise the price 
of silver! 

Why, Mr. President, I have not any doubt that it would 
raise the price of silver to some extent. It has not, I repeat, 
the vice in it that the other bill had, and it did look as if 
it was in the interest of silver to some extent, at least it was 
making a market for silver. Mr. President, if you want to 
put silver back to its original price of 1873, you have got 
to do more than make a market for it; you have got to recog- 
nize its money function, you have got to treat it as a money 
metal. The Government may buy it and drop it in the sea 
where the depth is so great that human ingenuity and human 
eupidity can never reach it, and you will not put it back to 
par unless you recognize it as money. Nobody ought to doubt 
that. 

XIV—16 
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The demand for silver must be a demand for it for the 
purpose for which it has been used for more than three thousand 
years, nay more than five thousand years, and that is for money. 
That is its great value and that is its only real value. Compared 
to its moneyed use, all other uses are insignificant. Does this 
bill propose to use it as money? Does this bill come here 
with the recognition of the fundamental idea that it is money? 
On the contrary, the fundamental idea in this bill, as in the 
other, is that it is merchandise and nothing else. Under a 
contingency, I admit, by the kind will and good consent of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, some of it may be put into 
dollars; that is, the coinage of any part of the bullion so 
purchased is discretionary with the Secretary. 

When I complain that I do not like this discretionary power 
in the Secretary of the Treasury I am told that that is a reflec- 
tion upon our officials. Mr. President, I have been brought 
up in a political school that has taught me, and my observation 
has sustained the teaching, that that is the best law which 
leaves the least discretion to any human agent; that the best 
law is mandatory in all its provisions, in all its features. Of 
course I do not say that there are not exceptions to that rule, 
as there are to all others, but that is the principle upon which 
legislation must proceed, and that is especially the principle 
upon which financial legislation must proceed if it proceeds 
rightly. 

Who determines the policy of the Government? The people. 
Who determines that in the first instance for the people, subject 
to their revision? This body and the other that unites with 
us in legislation, and not the executive department, for they 
have no legislative power; they are to execute the law. Is it 
not clear that a bill which commits discretionary power to the 
Secretary of the Treasury over the finances of this country 
is not the proper one, to say the least? 

There has not been a Secretary of the Treasury since the 
Bland bill passed but has insisted that the Bland bill was a 
mistake. There has not been a Secretary of the Treasury who 
has not dinned this body and the other to repeal the Bland bill. 

Whenever a new Administration came in, with a constituency 
back of them universally in favor of silver, the new Administra- 
tion out-Heroded Herod in their desire to get rid of silver. 
The present President [Harrison] could not wait until he had 
taken the oath of office, but he addressed a letter to Congress, or 
to Congressmen, in which he demanded that we should get rid 
of the silver-coinage act at once; otherwise he declared we 
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should be on a silver basis, and the gold obligations of the Gov- 
ernment could not be met. 

Sir, if he had searched with a search-warrant and with the 
power of a detective he could not have found an obligation 
of the United States save those that were specifically payable 
in gold—that is, gold certificates—that could not be paid by 
a silver dollar. The first message that came here from that 
Executive recommended the suspension of silver coinage; the 
report of his Secretary of the Treasury recommended the 
suspension of the silver coinage; the Treasurer recommended 
the suspension of the coinage; the Comptroller recommended it, 
and if the messengers and doorkeepers of the department had 
had an opportunity to address Congress I have no doubt they 
would have been heard also demanding the suspension of the 
coinage of silver. 

Mr. President, this Administration, in which I am glad to 
say I have an interest, was elected upon the solemn declaration 
made in our platform that we were in favor of the use of 
silver as money, and every Senator here went on the stump, 
every member of the other body, and our speakers everywhere, 
and arraigned the Democratic party for its hostility to silver. 
The Democrats had, in deference to their candidate, left out 
of their platform any allusion to silver. 

We made that contest upon the theory that the Republican 
party was in favor of silver as money, not to use it to make 
teapots, not to make teaspoons, not to make tablespoons, nor 
for subsidiary coin. When we said it was for money, we said 
it was for all purposes that money is used for. We said it 
was to be equal to gold. We said ‘‘We are in favor of the 
use of gold and silver as money,’’ and we hold our power now 
by virtue of that declaration in our platform. So far as I 
am concerned I am loyal to that platform as I am to all plat- 
forms to which I subscribe, and I intend, so far as my voice 
is concerned, here and elsewhere to give it in favor of the 
use of silver as money in accordance with that platform, whether 
it parts me from the Administration or whether it does not. 

Mr. President, I say here that this question of silver, the 
use of it as money, is not and never has been before a political 
question. It is a question too big to be made a party question. 
We put it in our platform, not as a party principle, but as 
one that pervaded the whole country in recognition of a uni- 
versal demand in this country for the use of silver as money. 

Mr. President, as to the bill before the Senate reported 
from the Committee on Finance, does it recognize the right 
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of silver as money in the broad sense of the platform of the 
Republican party? Does it recognize silver in accordance with 
the general demand, as I think, of the country for its use? I 
think not. 

Mr. President, under this bill these treasury notes are to 
be receivable for public dues, but not for private dues. They 
can be put in the reserves of national banks of the country 
and held as money, for the only parties in the country that 
they are legal tender for are the banks. They are legal tender 
for the banks for the purpose of meeting the demands of the 
Government, but they are not legal tender in the hands of 
any citizen in the country. And when we say that the interests 
of the people are paramount to the interests of the banks, when 
we say that all the people of the United States are entitled 
to as good money as the banks are, to money that will discharge 
their indebtedness as readily as it will discharge the indebted- 
ness of the banks, we are met with the statement that it is 
very doubtful whether the Government of the United States has 
the power to make a legal tender out of paper. 

Mr. President, we have made legal tender out of paper. We 
made it in the early history of the war. .We made our paper 
legal tender for the soldier and the sailor, and we made it 
legal tender for everybody except the Government and the 
banks and the bondholders. 

There never was a better illustration in the history of money 
of the ignorance that prevailed when that bill was passed. We 
were desiring to make good money. How do you make good 
money? By giving it all the functions of money. But here 
we withheld one of the principal functions for which money 
is used in this country. We said, ‘‘You can pay certain debts 
with it and certain other ones you can not pay with it.’’ Look- 
ing back now, does anybody doubt that if we had given those 
notes full legal-tender qualities they would have maintained 
themselves during the war? The Senator from Delaware 
[George Gray] shakes his head. 

Of course, Mr. President, these are speculations. You can 
not tell what might have taken place. But there is one thing 
nobody will deny, that it would not have sunk so low as it 
did, because it had a valuable use in discharging the debt of 
one citizen to another. If it could have discharged another 
debt of great importance for which gold alone was used by 
the Government—that was the payment of duties on imporfs— 
it would have been better money than it was and would have 
retained something near its original status when it was issued, 
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Nobody can deny that. My own judgment is that all the 
$400,000,000 issued of that money might have been kept at par 
with gold by proper management on the part of the Govern- 
ment had it been given full and complete legal-tender qualities. 

Now, Mr. President, here comes this bill: certificates to be 
issued to discharge the duty of money. What is lacking in 
them? The power to discharge a debt; the very highest and 
most valuable function of money is withheld from them, and 
if they should depreciate as they will depreciate without that 
quality if issued in any great number, then we shall be told 
they have depreciated because the silver that has been put 
into the treasury is not good enough security and the people 
have not faith in it, and we shall be told again that we shall 
have a cheap dollar, a dollar cheaper than the gold dollar. 

I heard it outside the Senate the other day that the way 
the silver certificates were kept at par was that the Govern- 
ment would and did redeem them in gold. I have an authorita- 
tive statement from the Secretary of the Treasury that not a 
dollar has ever been redeemed in gold, but they have always 
been and are redeeming at all times in silver, and they are as 
good everywhere as a gold dollar, as good in Great Britain 
as a gold dollar, as good in Germany as a gold dollar, as good 
in Canada as a gold dollar, and certainly as good in the hands 
of the American people, and they are redeemable in silver and 
are redeemed in practice in silver and in nothing else. 

Before I leave this subject I want to call the attention of 
those who are in favor of increasing the cireulation, and who 
believe it ought to be increased, to one provision in this bill 
as it is reported by the Finance Committee, which I think is 
dangerous. 

The certificates are redeemable, according to this bill, in 
lawful money. They are not legal-tender; they ean not per- 
form the highest money duty; they can not discharge debts. 
‘*Oh,’’ it is said, ‘‘everybody will take them.’’ Mr. President, 
everybody will take them when they do not need the legal-tender 
quality ; everybody will take them when business is all right. 
But what you need the legal-tender quality for is the time of 
distress, of financial convulsions and panics. 

Why should this not be legal tender for all parts of the 
country? These notes are practically legal tender for New 
York City, for Philadelphia, and for the city of Washington, 
because they have a Government agency with money stored of 
a legal-tender character to which they can go and exchange 
their certificates for legal tenders, but in the city of Denver, 
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in the city of Omaha, in Kansas City, no man can exchange 
these certificates for legal tenders, and if he wants legal tenders 
he is at the mercy of banks that have them, or more likely the 
banks will not have them and he is at the mercy of his creditor. 

Can anybody give me any reason why this certificate should 
not be a legal tender? There are constitutional objections, I 
am told. The Supreme Court of the United States has twice 
decided that we were able to make legal tender in our judgment. 

SENATOR REAGAN.—On our naked promise. 

Senator TELLER.—On our naked promise, without a dollar 
back of it. It is too late for anybody to stand here and say, 
‘“‘T object. to the legal-tender quality of these bills because of a 
constitutional doubt.’’ There is a power that is potent here, 
and it is potent everywhere in this country, which has domi- 
nated legislation in the interest of capital, and it is that 
power which stands back and says, ‘‘You can not make this 
legal-tender.’’ Any bill that gets my vote will have a legal- 
tender clause. 

The certificates or notes are to be used to buy bullion— 
where? In the bill introduced in the House it says ‘‘the markets 
of the world.’’ That is what the Secretary will do, buy in 
the markets of the world, and what he has been doing under 
the Bland bill. He never bought it on New York prices; he 
bought it on the London price less transportation. 

The certificates or notes are to be practically used in this 
country, and if they depreciate then silver must go up in order 
to meet that depreciation. Then the price of silver in this 
country will be higher than it is abroad, and no silver will 
be bought at all, and that, in my judgment, is what commends 
this bill to the consideration of a great class of men who are 
clamoring for its passage to-day, who are the opponents of 
silver, and who declare we need no more money. 

Mr. President, I am not mistaken when I say that the 
dominant class in this country in finance—the creditor class— 
do not want any legislation that shall put silver up, nor do 
they want any legislation that shall give to the country more 
money. Why? They have studied the financial question, and 
they understand that it is the number of units that determines 
the value of money, and they say: ‘‘The number is great enough 
now; we want to stand where we are; we do not want any 
more.’’ And the whole influence of that class of men will be 
to put down the value of these certificates that they may be 
below the gold value, and then they will buy no bullion here 
or anywhere else, and there will be a practical suspension of 
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bullion purchase and a practical suspension of the issue of 
money under this bill. 

All the great interests that hold the credits of this country, 
amounting to nobody knows how much, are interested in having 
what some of the Senators here have been in the habit of calling 
““the best kind of a dollar,’’ and if they can destroy silver by 
putting silver to par they will do it, and if it is put up to par 
for one hour that is the end of this bill, and then the special 
agencies that put it up will be interested in putting it down. 
There is no provision if silver goes down that there shall be 
any further purchases. This being so, it is a dangerous bill, 
either for the men who want to put up the price of silver or 
the men who want to increase the circulation of this country. 

Under the existing law, what is called the Bland bill, the 
Secretary of the Treasury does not pay out silver certificates, 
but in practice he pays out whatever the seller of silver bullion 
desires, gold, greenbacks, or silver certificates. So, practically, 
the purchase of silver under the present statute is a purchase 
for gold. This bill is a departure in that particular, that it 
is to be purchased by this kind of paper, and this kind of 
paper alone. 

Therefore, it becomes of absolute importance, essential to 
the success of this scheme, that this paper money should have 
the highest possible money function, that it should have all 
the value that we are capable of giving by law to paper money. 
If we withhold one of the principal duties of money, the dis- 
charge of indebtedness, or if its full legal-tender quality is 
denied to it, we invite its depreciation and a suspension of 
purchases under this bill. So there would be an end of this 
effort to do the two things that it is professed it is intended 
to do, to put up the price of silver and, what is of infinitely 
greater importance to the great masses of the people in this 
country, to furnish them a sufficiency of money for the proper 
transaction of their business, and thereby increase the prices of 
all human products in this land. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that no friend of the 
amendment offered by the Committee on Finance ought to object 
to giving these notes full legal-tender qualities. 


Senator Teller then reverted to the unfulfilled proph- 
ecies of the monometallists. 


We were told in 1878 that all the silver of the world would 
come here, that we should be overwhelmed with it. We have 
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since that time exported silver and not imported it. We were 
told then that gold would be driven out. We have imported 
gold in untold amounts. 

Wiuu1amM M. Srewart [Nev.].—And no country ever pur- 
chased it at a greater sacrifice. 

Senator Epmunps.—Have we bought any gold? 

SENATOR TELLER.—Yes, we bought gold, but not in the way 
that the Senator means. We bought it with our products, and 
we have sent our products to a fallen market. We have sent 
them to Great Britain to compete with the ryot of India. We 
have by this method of ours destroyed the wheat market of this 
country, not only for to-day, but, in my judgment, for all time. 
You may not only charge against this gold craze the losses that 
have occurred now, but you may charge up the losses that will 
occur for years to come. You have stimulated the industries 
of India, the wheat-growing, the corn-growing, and the cotton- 
growing in that country to such an extent that India has become 
a competitor with us for wheat and cotton and corn, which she 
never was before, and which she could not be now but for the 
cheap silver. But having established this industry in India she 
will keep it up probably to our detriment for all time. 

India takes the gold price for her wheat in London or 
Liverpool, and buys silver with the gold, not silver dollars, 
but silver bullion, and instead of buying it at $1.29 an ounce, 
which it ought to be, she buys it for 92 cents, as she did last 
year. The exporter of the wheat takes that bullion to India 
and coins it into rupees, and the rupees buy and pay just as 
much as they ever bought in India. 

India, under this impetus, has added a hundred million 
spindles in ten years. 

SENATOR McPuerson.—Is the Senator anxious to have the 
United States pay tribute to England as India does now? 

SENATOR TELLER.—Mr. President, we are paying tribute to 
England now. Therefore, England is not anxious that we 
should go to free coinage. If we did go to free coinage, how 
could it be said that we paid tribute to England? 

Senator McPuerson.—The Senator has called attention to 
the fact of the large amount of debt that the people of the 
United States owe to England, in the shape of bonded debt 
upon railroads and other things, the interest and principal of 
which in most cases is payable in gold. India in like manner 
owes to England a large sum annually, which India can not 
pay in the products of India. As to the balance of that debt, 
India pays it in gold. Her rupees are taken to London and 
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are translated into English sovereigns, and must pay the debt 
due to England in gold. Whatever may be the price of silver, 
the lower the price the greater percentage she will have to 
pay in order to translate that money into money acceptable to 
England and money in which the debt is due. Therefore, if 
the Senator will place this country on a silver basis, which he 
proposes to do by the free coinage of silver, it will put us 
in exactly the same position with respect to all commercial 
transactions with England that India occupies to-day, and 
necessarily so. 

The Senator is probably aware of the fact that in the past 
two years it has been necessary for the Treasury Department 
to make large loans of gold in the city of New York for the 
purpose of maintaining its obligations, which the Treasury 
Department received to be payable in gold. At one time no 
less than $10,000,000 was borrowed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment from the New York bankers. Therefore we have been 
pretty near the point when we should have been obliged to pay 
some of the obligations of the Government in silver. 

Now, let me ask the Senator a question. He has made the 
statement, I believe, that there is but a very small quantity 
of silver bullion anywhere in the world. Conceding it to be 
true that there is but a small quantity available for coining 
purposes, suppose that you pass a law to-day providing for the 
free coinage of silver without any particular stock of silver 
anywhere whence to draw a supply to make dollars; let us 
suppose that the moment you pass a free-coinage bill you drive 
all the gold in the country, some five or six hundred million 
dollars, from its hiding-place, where are you going to get the 
money to take the place of the gold that you drive out of 
circulation? Would you not suffer? Would not the effect of 
it be the greatest contraction of the currency we have seen 
in this country? What resort then have you but again to 
apply to the printing press? 

Senator TELLER.—When did the Government borrow gold? 

Senator McPuHerson.—Under Secretary Manning’s adminis- 
tration. 

SENATOR TELLER.—I had not intended to do so, to eall the 
attention of the Senate and of the country to that remarkable 
transaction. JI had supposed that was one which the average 
Democrat did not care to mention. 

Senator McPuerson.—The Senator has found one Democrat 
who will admit everything that is a fact whether it hurts his 
side of the question or not. 
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SENATOR TELLER.—It is pretty well known that in July, 
1885, Mr. Jordan, who was then Treasurer of the United States, 
was present at a congregation of bank presidents in New York 
who got together ostensibly for the purpose of sustaining the 
credit of the American Government, which was on the verge 
of bankruptcy! The new Administration had just come in. 
The President had appealed to his party associates to demonetize 
silver. They had told him, in terms polite but emphatic, that 
they would not do it; that the Democratic party was not in 
favor of the single standard of gold; and then this remarkable 
convocation of bankers in New York City got together to pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from paying its 
obligations in what? In silver. Every obligation that the 
Government had out was by law payable in silver. It was 
the money of this country and of the contract, and not even the 
gold barons had any right to complain that they were getting 
silver, for they had stipulated that they would have silver or 
gold. It was on the face of the bond. They had put it in the 
bond themselves and demanded that it should be put there 
before they would take the bond. 

Now, that was the dire calamity that might overtake the 
Government. So they got together and said, ‘‘The Government 
isin danger.’’ Of what? Disgracing itself by paying according 
to its contract. The next morning every financial region of the 
earth contained the statement that the Government of the 
United States was on the verge of bankruptcy. Had there been 
any executive officer in that meeting officially he ought to have 
been impeached. A more shameless attack upon the public 
credit has never been known in the history of the finances of 
this country. 

Was the Government in danger of bankruptcy? I demon- 
strated in a speech that I made here, but I will not go over it, 
that there was an abundance of gold to pay every maturing 
obligation of the Government. There was not the slightest 
suspicion of danger of paying a silver dollar, and the Treasurer, 
and the Secretary, and the Chief Executive knew it. They 
said that they were not responsible for the transaction. They 
said they did not get it up; it was these loving bankers who 
were anxious to give the Government a lift and keep its credit 
at par. And Mr. Jordan, the Treasurer, said he was only a 
looker-on and not there officially. 

That, I assert here now, was a combination and a conspiracy 
of the bankers of New York to frighten the American people, 
to compel them to bring the influence of public opinion upon 
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the legislative department to compel the suspension of the 
colnage of silver. 

The Senator from New Jersey can not bring that up and 
say the Government has been on the eve of paying silver. But 
if it was, it would be all right, because it is according to the 
contract, and nobody has a right to complain. You may strangle 
the industries of this country, you may depress and destroy the 
profits of labor everywhere, and nobody complains; but if you 
threaten one of these bondholders with taking the money of the 
contract that he stipulated for, then there is a cry of alarm, 
and then the Government is to be disgraced. 

If they had taken the 72-cent dollar that the Senator is 
so fond of talking about they would have made money off the 
Government. They bought the bonds for 60 cents on the 
dollar, but we are willing to pay them according to the contract 
in a dollar that is as good as any other dollar that ever went 
into the hands of man. 

Mr. President, I am not afraid of free coinage; the people 
are not afraid of free coinage. What they are afraid of is 
contraction. What I am afraid of is an attempt to do the 
business of the world on one of the money metals. I realize 
that the day for the use of money metals in the way of coin 
passing from hand to hand is practically over, but if you have 
paper money there must be a coin basis. It is useless to talk 
about it and say we can maintain a large amount of paper 
without coin. I do not so believe. I believe that the base must 
be as broad as possible. It is too narrow to put it on gold. 
The necessities of the country will demand more paper than the 
gold will carry. 

It is said by the advocates of the gold standard that it is 
practically immaterial what prices the farmer gets for his 
produce, the merchant for his goods, the laborer for his hire 
provided that everything falls. That is true; if nobody has 
any contracts out, if nobody owes anything. Money is not 
simply to make exchanges. Money is not simply to measure 
values. It is to discharge indebtedness; it is to complete con- 
tracts. It takes from 35 to 40 per cent. more wheat and corn 
and oats to pay the debts contracted in 1873 than it would 
take to have paid them then in gold. So it is through all the 
products of human labor. 

T repeat, if we could all start in the same place and on 
the same plane, having the same amount of goods and owing 
no debts, there is but little difference how much money you 
start with; but when you make a contract upon the basis of 
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the money in existence and the money is suddenly contracted, 
what is the result? More products are demanded, more corn 
and more wheat. What is that but a legislative change of the 
contract ? 

What right has the Government to do by indirection what 
it dare not attempt to do by direction, and what the moral 
sense of mankind would be shocked at the suggestion of doing, 
to add to the debt of all the people of this great country, to 
compel the wheat-grower to add fifty more bushels to every 
hundred, when he pays his debts by the sale of wheat? 

Ah, Mr. President, it is not only that. It is not simply 
that he has to give more hours of labor, more time, more 
sacrifice. He may be rendered absolutely unable to meet his 
engagements. The wheat-grower who was farming his farm 
to the full extent, the cotton planter who was cultivating his 
land to the full extent, is called upon to add 50 per cent. to 
his culture. But he can not do it; he does not have the land; 
or, if he can do it, the fall in the price of cotton and wheat 
may make it so low that he is actually working without a profit, 
and then bankruptcy stares him in the face. 

Who compose the American people? The farmers, the 
laborers, 20,000,000 strong, are the American people. We are 
accustomed to hear persons talk about the ‘‘business men’’ of 
the country, and I have heard within the last few days more 
than one person say, ‘‘You must be in sympathy in your 
legislation with the business men of the country.’’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the business men of the country are the men who till 
the soil, who operate the machines, who work in shops and 
in mills, and who create. It is not the men who deal in 
futures. It is not the men who handle money, checks, drafts, 
and money futures. They have but little to do with the creation 
of business and with production. The product of the farmers 
is infinitely greater than the transactions of the banks. I heard 
a Senator in this body once say that the product of the hens 
of the country was of greater value than the whole capital of 
the national banks. 

The very existence of this country depends upon the pros- 
perity of labor and the laboring people. They believe and I 
believe and hundreds of people who have studied this question 
believe that the whole thing is here in our hands if we have 
the courage to give the people a sufficiency of money, good 
money, sound money, silver money, international money, money 
that has discharged the duty of money for all time, even if 
it drives gold out of the country. I do not want to see gold go. 
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I want to see gold stay here, if it can remain, and perform 
the beneficent functions of money in connection with silver, 
as it has done in the past. If it can stimulate industries, if 
it can promote happiness among men, then I want gold; but 
if you have got to have a gold standard at the expense of 
the best interests of the country, at the degradation of the 
best elements of society, then I am willing to see it go, and 
it can not go too quickly to suit me. But it will not go. It is 
a bugaboo that is brought here to frighten us from doing our 
duty as we, and as the people to whom we are responsible, see it. 
There is in this body a majority of men who believe that 
righteousness and justice demand the free coinage of silver. 
Some of them may be deterred by fear of opposition from 
other quarters. They may be retarded by the fear that they 
will not be enabled to enact such a bill into a law. My duty 
is done when I have exercised my judgment here as my Maker 
gives me to see it, and not as the Executive or anybody else 
may see it, and I propose to do my duty from my seat here 
according to my understanding of what my duty is, and I 
believe that if every Senator here will do that we shall pass 
a free-coinage act, an act that will relieve the suffering industries 
of the prostrate people, will increase opportunities, and bring 
prosperity and happiness and content not to the farmer alone, 
but to every class of men deserving the good will and special 
attention of the legislative mind. [Applause in the galleries. | 


Richard Coke [Tex.] spoke against the bill. 


This bill, Mr. President, is neither more nor less than a 
silver warehouse bill. I am opposed to the Government of 
the United States going into the warehouse business. An ex- 
pansion of the volume of our circulating medium being im- 
peratively demanded by the business interests of the country, 
if the coinage of silver is to cease and that metal is to be treated 
as a marketable commodity, rather than give it preferenec over 
other commodities by buying it up for storage in Government 
warehouses and issuing money on it, I would infinitely prefer 
to see paper money based, as our legal-tender notes are, on 
the wealth of the whole country and the power of the Govern- 
ment issued for the relief of the country. 

Those having especial charge of the silver-mining interests 
would do well to see to it that a choice between these two 
methods is not forced upon the people of this country, for 
in my judgment the latter would be almost universally preferred. 
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If the committee’s bill shall be so amended as to compel the 
coinage of the monthly purchases of silver into legal-tender 
coins and to invest the silver certificates provided for with full 
legal-tender power, I shall be willing to vote for it if the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver provided for in the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado can not be passed, and I propose, 
so far as I am concerned, to leave no stone unturned in the 
effort to pass it. If this can not be done and the committee’s 
bill shall not be amended in the particulars named, then I 
prefer the law of 1878 as it now stands to any proposition now 
before the Senate, believing that when the next Congress meets 
the people will have lashed into obedience to their will those 
who are now and have been for years openly defying it in 
obstructing the free coinage of silver. 


On May 16 John Sherman [0.], of the Committee on 
Finance, proposed an amendment to the bill, providing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury redeem from the gen- 
eral cash, and cancel, notes of national banks coming into 
his possession, covering into the treasury as a miscel- 
laneous receipt all deposits made by the banks for such 
redemption, with the exception of the 5-per-cent.-of-cir- 
culation deposits provided in the act of June 20, 1874. 

Preston B. Plumb [Kas.] proposed as an amendment 
to this amendment that no funds available for the pay- 
ment of the public debt, including deposits for the re- 
demption of treasury notes, shall be retained in excess 
of $110,000,000. 

Senator Sherman said: 


I do not know the object of the Senator from Kansas. I 
suppose it is simply a kind of general direction to the Secretary 
to not keep unnecessary balances on hand. That every Sec- 
retary will try to do. You can not restrain him or limit him 
to $110,000,000 or any other sum. If there was a general 
declaration here that in the sentiment of Congress no larger 
balance should be kept on hand than is absolutely necessary 
to meet the incoming liabilities, I should have no objection 
to that general proposition; but that is the law now, and we 
ought to apply the excess of the sum over the amount necessary 
to meet the current expenses of the Government to the payment 
of the public debt, and every Secretary of the Treasury will, 
as a matter of course, do so. 
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A good deal of complaint was made about the Secretaries 
under the last Administration, that they kept too much money 
on hand, and they were subject to that complaint. Perhaps the 
present Secretary keeps too much money on hand, but who can 
judge? He has the responsibility and he must judge and you 
must trust him to a certain extent, and certainly you must 
not cripple him so as to prevent him from paying the debts 
and obligations of the Government as they come in. 


Senator Plumb defended his amendment. 


Mr. President, the question as to what relation the Treasury 
Department shall occupy toward the volume of currency is 
a very important one in view of the fact that we are making 
large collections, far in excess of the current needs of the 
Government, and by reason of the fact that various funds are 
kept in the treasury in apparent pursuance of law which results 
in diminishing the volume of currency actually in circulation. 

During the period of the war and the period which followed 
resumption the treasury had a certain, perhaps vital, relation 
to the finances of the country, a relation which was discharged 
conscientiously, although I have not always thought advisedly, 
but which ought to cease. It is offensive to the relations which 
in my judgment should be maintained between the executive 
authority of the Government and the people and the law-making 
power that the Treasury Department should have anything 
whatever to do with the volume of the currency. 

If the treasury should perform, as I think it ought to 
perform, an involuntary office in regard to this matter of 
currency supply, if that was the theory which pervaded that 
department and was the governing principle of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whoever he might be, legislation would not 
be necessary. But as things stand now the Secretary of the 
Treasury thinks that he is in some way the keystone, the 
linchpin of the financial interests of this country, that he has 
got to take into account the barometrical condition of things 
in New York. I wish he would take into account what is the 
condition in other places besides New York. New York is the 
one place that is always within the purview of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and which, as I think, limits his horizon. 

I want, so far as I am concerned and in the discharge of 
my responsibility, to take the Treasury Department entirely 
out of all this scheme of national finances. I want to prescribe 
what funds the Secretary of the Treasury may keep in the 
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treasury, and I want to so prescribe it that, whenever a dollar 
comes in that is not necessary for the current expenses of the 
Government, he shall pay that dollar out in redemption of the 
public debt and put it into the channels of commerce. 

Any reduction of the currency by the Secretary upon any 
pretence whatever that does not involve the solvency of the 
Government itself, whereby in obedience to it he keeps in the 
treasury money which before that time was in circulation 
among the people, is an economic crime. 

I admit, Mr. President, the strength of inherited ideas; we 
all yield to them, and the treasury to-day is running upon 
the inheritance of the past, and wrongly, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, the treasury has had so much pride in the 
great accumulation that it has resented any diminution of it, 
never advised legislation which would deplete it. And there 
has always been an actual or assumed fear that people were 
lying in wait, hoping and intending in some mysterious way 
to break the treasury by draining out its hoards of gold. 

I will never believe, until I believe in the coming of the 
millennium, that any Secretary of the Treasury, be he Re- 
publican or be he Democrat, will do aught except to keep in 
the treasury every single fraction of a cent which comes in 
so long as there is possible excuse for it, and I want, so far as 
I can by my vote and influence, to disassociate the treasury 
from the current business of the country. 

I want to see the treasury perform a purely automatic and 
involuntary office in currency supply, paying out what comes in 
in the shape of revenues as fast as received in order that the 
business of the country shall not suffer by contraction. 

I do not want the Secretary of the Treasury actually, or 
according to current belief, to be the instrument of speculation 
in Wall street or elsewhere. I do not want circulars and 
bulletins from brokerage and exchange offices in New York to 
be indulging in speculations as to what course the Secretary 
of the Treasury is going to pursue and using such for the 
purpose of raising or depressing the market; and I do not want 
men on the streets in New York and elsewhere to be, or have 
the opportunity to be, peddling what they conceive to be 
‘‘treasury points,’’ claimed to be obtained from persons near 
the throne, in regard to what the Secretary is going to do. 
Money locked up in the treasury is of no more use to the 
people than if it were in the bottom of the sea. It is not the 
accident of the situation upon which wise men build. It is 
the general average, the thoroughly known and established eon- 
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ditions, and if I were in a business depending upon the question 
of currency supply, with a Secretary who might contract ten 
millions or more this month and put out ten millions more 
the next, I should adapt that business to the less volume rather 
than the greater. 

Present conditions are as they have existed under all the 
Secretaries who have managed the Treasury Department since 
the war; and it is no reflection upon them to say this, for it is 
the inevitable result of the deposit of enormous power, coupled 
with the conditions and theories which have attended treasury 
management ever since the war debt was created. 

It is undoubtedly useful to keep some money in the treasury 
for the purpose of redeeming treasury notes. Let us fix that 
sum at an amount which we regard as safe, treating it as so 
much abstracted from the volume of the currency, add to it an 
equivalent or a larger amount, as the case may be, in order to 
meet the current needs of the Government, and thus leave the 
outside money supply wholly independent of the treasury. 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—The amendment I offer is an aid to the 
bill, because it will relieve from the operations of existing law 
a fund of $60,000,000. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas proposes to change the law in regard to the resumption 
of specie payment, to change the amount of the fund which 
has been set apart. It is not wise to do it, and I hope the 
proposition of the Senator from Kansas or any other proposi- 
tion that looks to diminishing or weakening in the slightest 
degree this great fund, which is not only the protection of 
our United States notes, but is the protection of the whole 
currency of our country, will not be listened to by the Senate. 

It is said, ‘‘Very well, none of these United States notes 
are presented for redemption.’’ Why? It is because the 
Government of the United States is so strong, resting upon this 
solid rock of $100,000,000 of gold, that a man would be a fool 
who would try to break us up. It is the solid basis upon 
which our credit and our currency rest, and it ought not to 
be disturbed. We might save a little interest, we might pay 
off a few more bonds by using this money, but in the end we 
should lose in public credit. To impair this fund would in 
itself be an injury to the public credit; and although we have 
perfect confidence that we are able to pay all this money, yet 
that great fund in the treasury is the reliance upon which 
the people of the world rest for the prompt redemption of 
all obligations, and it ought to rest there. We gain by it. 

It is true we do not get any interest on the $100,000,000 
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of gold in the treasury, but we save interest on the $346,000,000 
of United States notes, and it is a bulwark to our national-bank 
circulation, because, while they redeem their circulation in 
United States notes, that redemption is based upon gold. So 
with our gold certificates and our silver certificates: the fact 
that the United States maintain that typical wise measure of 
holding dollar for dollar in actual wealth, bullion, for which 
the world is striving, for every dollar of these certificates 
outstanding, gives confidence in them. That is the rock upon 
which these certificates stand. Suppose somebody should say 
at some future time, ‘‘We have 290,000,000 silver dollars lying 
idle in the treasury and we have $292,000,000 of certificates 
outstanding; these certificates are not presented for silver; we 
will pay out the silver coin, in violation of the pledge made 
to the men to whom these certificates were issued.’’ How long 
would these certificates maintain their power? What a shock 
to the public credit that would be, that a great nation, boasting 
to be the richest and most powerful nation of the world, should 
make a promise to a public creditor that it would hold that 
bullion in its vaults as a security for the redemption of cer- 
tificates based on it. Suppose you violate that promise, it will 
not do to say to the world, ‘‘The United States will take care 
to pay the certificates when they come in.’’ The very fact that 
we violated our obligation, our word of honor, our pledge, would 
destroy our credit. 

Mr. President, I do not want to go into the argument about 
this bill at the present time. I do not like some of its features. 
I may be driven to support it, but it seems to me that some 
of the friends of the bill have abandoned it already or taken 
a different view of it. The gentleman who introduced the bill 
seems to have abandoned the principle of the bill. There are 
some good features in it which I should like very well to see 
adopted if we can agree in the Senate of the United States 
upon some measure which will furnish the people of the United 
States with more money, for I think they want it, and which 
will also tend to advance silver bullion nearer and nearer to the 
standard of gold. 

I am willing to support any proposition of that kind and 
to vote for it, but I do not believe in the idea of the free 
coinage of silver, drawing from the mass of three thousand 
millions of silver in the world. I do not want Congress to 
pledge itself to buy all of the silver that is offered that may 
be melted from the pots of India or China or all over the 
world. When that proposition is made I feel startled and 
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surprised. If that proposition shall be adopted, then I do not 
want to vote for any of these bills, but will let those who 
wish to take the risk of such a speculation take the risk, 
and not I. 

But I favor anything that can be done by this bill or any 
other bill to accomplish the objects which have been proposed, 
to give us more good paper money based upon actual deposits 
of gold or silver bullion, that will raise the value of silver. 
I would buy every ounce of silver produced in this country 
and keep it in our treasury vaults and issue our certificates 
upon it, based upon its market value, to any credit that may 
be desired, and I would make those certificates a legal tender 
so that they would travel all over the world and be as good 
as gold and upon a parity with gold. But these other measures 
which are now debated at such voluminous length and with 
such fulsome eulogies, that invite us into a competition with 
all the world in the free coinage of silver—I do not want ‘‘any 
of it in mine,”’ to use a slang phrase. 

As long as our money can be maintained up to the highest 
standards of the most civilized nations of the world, I will 
go hand in hand with these gentlemen and do anything I 
ean to increase the volume of our currency based upon bullion 
or coin or to increase the value of every product, because I 
do regard silver like gold as one of the chosen metals by the 
Almighty for currency. But gold and silver have varied from 
the very beginning of time; one is sometimes up and sometimes 
down, varying now from day to day in the markets of the 
world. If we can adopt a measure that will enable us to use 
both these metals and keep them at a parity with each other, 
I shall vote for it. If not, I shall content myself by simply 
voting in the negative. 


John J. Ingalls [Kas.] supported his colleague’s 
amendment. 


It has never been denied, so far as I know, that for a long 
period of years that fund which was provided by the sale 
of bonds as a reserve for the redemption of the United States 
legal-tender notes never was set apart for that purpose. 

What would be said, Mr. President, speaking about the 
morality of it? A trustee who should mingle and confound 
the assets and the estate of his ward and put them into his 
own general account and draw upon them for his individual 
and personal expenses, although he might have enough to meet 
any claim that might be made upon him, would, upon the 
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revision of a court of equity, be held to have been guilty of 
laches and of delinquency, and would be removed promptly 
from office. 

George F. Epmunps.—But the United States was not a 
trustee; it was a simple debtor. 

Senator IngAuus.—I contend that the United States, so far 
as that fund was concerned, was a trustee. Else why were 
$95,500,000 sold in terms? There were gold and silver in the 
treasury at that time. 

Why do I revert to this fact, Mr. President? I do it not 
for the purpose of entering into a contention with the Senator 
from Vermont or the Senator from Ohio upon a question 
of morality. Everybody knows that the credit of the Govern- 
ment was ample, that its faith was pledged for the redemption 
of these notes. I do it for the purpose of repelling absolutely 
the idea that the value of United States notes ever depended 
in the slightest degree upon the fact that there was $100,000,000 
of gold in the treasury. It is an idle assumption. 

SenAtoR Epmunps.—If my friend will pardon me, the 
creditor, the holder of the notes, did not care how the books 
of the treasury were kept so long as he knew the gold was 
there and he could get it if he called for it. That is what 
made the credit of the Government. 

SENATOR IncALLs.—The Senator from Vermont is wrong. 
There never was any declaration on the part of Congress that 
$100,000,000 should be set apart as a reserve fund for the re- 
demption of United States notes. On the contrary, the declara- 
tion was that the Secretary of the Treasury should always 
maintain a sufficient fund for that purpose. 

By the act of January 14, 1875, the whole matter rested 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
such a fund as in his judgment would be sufficient to maintain 
specie resumption, and it was in accordance with that that the 
sum of $95,500,000 in fours and four-and-a-halfs was sold. 

Does anybody suppose if those bonds had been issued and 
put in the treasury and filed there and maintained specifically 
as a fund for the redemption of those notes, with the coupons 
cut off every half year as they matured, there would have 
been any difference in the market value of the United States 
notes? Does anybody suppose they would have fluctuated? 
Does anybody suppose they would have been reduced in market 
value anywhere on the face of this earth? No, sir. Those 
bonds might just as well have been left in the treasury of 
the United States from that day to this, instead of that great 
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volume of idle and menacing gold, and the coupons cut off 
quarterly or semi-annually and burned and calcined to ashes, 
and the credit of the nation would have been exactly as good. 
The value of the United States notes would have been exactly 
as high. We should have saved from $40,000,000 to 
$45,000,000 that have been paid out in interest for the purpose 
of allowing that idle and enormous amount of gold to remain 
in the treasury. 

I heard my colleague or some other Senator state the entire 
amount of indebtedness that had been presented for redemption 
during the eleven years. It was somewhere about $28,000,000, 
or $12,000,000, at least, less in amount than the interest we 
have paid upon the bonds that were issued for the purpose 
of providing this fund. That may be supplemented by another 
equally interesting fact, that during that period of time, the 
eleven years, there has been presented at the treasury in gold 
for exchange into greenbacks more than twice the amount that 
has been presented in greenbacks for redemption in gold. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the claim that this $100,000,000 
in the treasury is necessary to maintain the credit of this 
nation, that it ever was pledged to be deposited there as a 
matter of faith or of public honor, is a fiction. It is a dream. 
It is a barren ideality, as has been said about another transac- 
tion. There is no foundation for it, and there is no man in his 
senses, who is not afflicted with the mania for gold, who does 
not know that if that were unlocked and released to-day and 
set to work, as all money in the country ought to be set to 
work, the value of our United States notes would not fluctuate 
the minutest subdivision of a hair in the markets of the world. 
There is no weight of the apothecary’s scale that would turn 
upon a knife-edge which would measure the value of deprecia- 
tion that would occur to the notes of the United States if that 
$100,000,000 of gold were to be unlocked and turned loose and 
set to work, as it ought to be, in the financial affairs of this 
country. 

Mr. President, it seems evident to me that we are conducting 
this debate upon an entirely wrong basis and assumption. I sup- 
pose it is not necessary for me to affirm that the credit of this 
nation is as dear to me as to anybody; that I would in no 
sense whatever impair it; that I would in no minutest manner 
in any way whatever impair a national obligation. But the 
claim here that when the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
right to sell a thousand million dollars of the bonds of the 
United States, when by the terms of the act itself requiring 
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the resumption of specie payments he has a right to use all 
the balances in the treasury and supplement any deficit that 
may occur by the sale of bonds, that the presence of that 
paltry $100,000,000 in the treasury is the basis of national 
security and honor is an absurdity. It is a superstition that 
is worthy only of the medieval ages. 


Senator Sherman said that Senator Ingalls’ theory 
was that of fiat money. 


Senator Ineauis.—‘‘ Fiat’? money! Mr. President, there is 
no fiat money in this country that rests upon the credit of this 
Government when the capacity for redemption to the extent of 
$100,000,000 in the coupon bonds of the nation is lodged with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. No, sir! 


On May 21 William M. Stewart [Nev.] spoke at 
length in favor of Senator Teller’s amendment. 


The people will not be deceived by the offer of the gold- 
standard contractionists to buy more silver. The reason they 
give for making such an offer is unsatisfactory. They say that 
they desire to enhance the value of silver, but that they have 
no intention of using it as standard money. The Senator from 
Oregon [Joseph N. Dolph] reéchoes the arguments of the 
Senator from Ohio and of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
everything shall be measured by the gold standard, that silver 
itself and the certificates which represent it shall be anchored 
to gold prices. Why buy silver if it is not to be money, but 
must depend for its value upon redemption in gold? Why 
not buy paper and advance its price? There is just as much 
reason for doing so as there is for buying silver if silver is 
not to be treated as standard money, and, although the material 
may have little market value, the paper currency redeemable 
in gold may circulate as money. 

The gold monometallists indorse the Windom bill because 
it does repeal the Bland act and because it does not contem- 
plate the use of silver as money. They are even willing to 
degrade the Government and make the United States a pur- 
chasing agent for the benefit of speculators in silver bullion. 
In other words, they would make the Government of the United 
States a broker for the Rothschilds, the Barings, and other 
purchasers of silver on foreign account without any commission 
for such services. 
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Why do not the gold monometallists meet the issue squarely 
and demand the repeal of the Bland act? Why are they 
willing that the Government should go into the brokerage 
business if they do not design to deceive the people by a flimsy 
pretence that they are in favor of silver when they are in 
fact seeking its demonetization? President Cleveland was more 
courageous and direct in his opposition to silver. He met the 
issue squarely and took the consequences. He was defeated, 
but he can not be charged with an attempt to deceive the 
people. The failure of President Cleveland to secure the repeal 
of the Bland act warned the gold monometallists to make no 
more open fights against the wishes of the people. It proved 
that open warfare on silver can not be successful in this 
country. Have they come to the conclusion that if the Bland 
act is repealed at all it must be done by some secret device? 

Have they adopted the tactics of the cuttle-fish? They 
have certainly done all in their power to darken the waters 
and escape observation. This sudden conversion is suspicious. 
Why should the monometallists pretend to be friends of silver? 
‘‘Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts!’’ 

The Democratic party in its national platform in 1888 was 
silent on the silver question. It was compelled to be silent 
on account of its candidate [Grover Cleveland], who dominated 
the party and whose voice is still potent in its counsels. It is 
unfortunate that he is the only man named as yet as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for 1892. 

The Republican party met in convention at Chicago a 
few days after the adjournment of the Democratic convention. 
It recognized the demands of the people and declared that it 
was in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money. It 
is now pledged as irrevocably as was the Democratic party 
by its platforms of 1880 and 1884 to remonetize silver. 

The question now presented to Republican Senators is, shall 
that pledge be redeemed or shall it be understood that both 
parties are so under the influence of the money-lenders that 
no pledge they make for currency reformation can or will be 
redeemed? If this be the fact, the sooner it is known the 
better. If both parties are so involved with the usurers that 
the people can get no relief through either organization, let 
that fact be known. 


On May 22 John W. Daniel [Va.] spoke in favor of 
Senator Teller’s amendment. At the conclusion of his 
speech, which was a long one reviewing the entire free 
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silver position, he upheld the view that the United States 
was powerful enough single-handed to restore bimetal- 
lism to this country and probably to the world. 


Mr. President, just as soon as America stands up upon her 
own feet and lets Great Britain know that she will not bow 
down to her idol of gold, you will see our commercial policy 
bounding into the ascendant, our prices rise, our poor laboring 
men and farmers rescue themselves from mortgage and debt, 
and this nation enter upon the high career of independence 
which Providence designed in its making. [Applause in the 
galleries. | 


On June 2 Justin S. Morrill [Vt.] replied to the argu- 
ment that the United States alone could successfully 
establish the free coinage of silver. 


I do not wish to have the United States divorced from the 
commercial world. I have hoped that we might soon have the 
primacy in the exchanges of the world. With our larger 
product of both gold and silver it would be easy by wise and 
prudent measures to utilize a prodigious amount of silver and 
yet maintain the bimetallic standard. That is not the policy 
of those who have led off in this debate, but the transparent 
design is, and only very thinly attempted to be concealed, to 
go by a single bound to a silver standard. Of course they © 
are not so witless as to suppose by our action here that the value 
alone of the billions of silver in the whole world could be 
increased to the par of gold. A silver trust on the part of 
the Government while controlling the whole American product 
would cause some rise in the value of silver, and England and 
Germany would like to have us do it. Like the monkey in the 
fable, they prefer to use the cat’s paw to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

But the task of raising the price of the whole world’s 
product is too great, and we should find ourselves in the con- 
dition of the Virginian, who, after being told by his lawyer 
that he had no legal remedy for his case, and then, when asked 
if he could not lick his antagonist, answered: ‘‘I think I 
could, but it would strain me.’’ The whole task of raising the 
price of silver against the world would strain us. 


On June 5 Senator Sherman opposed the free coinage 
of silver by the United States acting alone, 
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The tendency of public opinion in Europe is to abandon 
the double standard and rest all obligations upon gold alone. 

The United States and France, both republics, are now up- 
holding the double standard, not upon the basis of free coinage, 
but by refusing to coin silver except in limited amounts, and 
each maintaining the parity in purchasing power of its coins 
by receiving them and paying them out as money, or by holding 
bullion and coin of both metals as security for the redemption 
in coin of circulating notes. France and the United States have 
cooperated heartily with each other in two international con- 
ferences to establish the free coinage of silver and gold by 
the commercial nations of the world upon a common ratio, 
both admitting that neither or both nations combined can with 
safety enter upon such an experiment. Shall we try the ex- 
periment alone? As sure as fate, as certain as the waters 
of the ocean will find their level, silver will be the only standard 
of value in the United States. We will detach ourselves from 
the standards and monetary policy of the great civilized and 
Christian nations of the world, and take our place with China, 
Japan, India, and South America. The pound sterling will 
be worth $6 instead of $4.846; the frane, the thaler, and the 
florin, 25 per cent. more than now. Our dollar will be as in 
colonial times, worth less than 3 shillings, or about 4 francs. 

But it is said that those of us who demand the gold standard 
or paper money always equal to gold are the representatives 
of capital, money-changers, bondholders, Shylocks, who want 
to grind and oppress the people. This kind of argument I 
hoped would never find its way into the Senate Chamber. It 
is the ery of the demagogue, without the slightest foundation. 
All these classes can take care of themselves. They are the 
men who make their profits out of the depreciation of money. 
They can mark up the price of their property to meet changing 
standards. They ean protect themselves by gold contracts. 
In proportion to their wealth they have less money on hand 
than any other class. They have already protected themselves 
to a great extent by converting the great body of the securities 
in which they deal into gold bonds, and they hold the gold of 
the country, which you can not change in value. They are 
not, as a rule, the ereditors of the country. 

The great creditors are savings-banks, insurance companies, 
widows and orphans, and provident farmers and business men 
on a small scale. The great operators are the great borrowers 
and owe more than is due them. Their credit is their capital 
and they need not have even money enough to pay their rent, 
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But how will this change affect the great mass of our fellow- 
citizens who depend upon their daily labor? A dollar to them 
means so much food, clothing, and rent. If you cheapen the 
dollar it will buy less of these. You may say they will get more 
dollars for their labor, but all experience shows that labor and 
land are the last to feel the change in monetary standards, and 
the same resistance will be made to an advance of wages on the 
silver standard as on the gold standard, and when the advance 
is won it will be found that the purchasing power of the new 
dollar is less than the old. No principle of political economy 
is better established than that the producing classes are the first 
to suffer and the last to gain by monetary changes. 

I might apply this argument to the farmer, the merchant, 
the professional man, and to all classes except the speculator or 
the debtor who wishes to lessen the burden of his obligations, 
but it is not necessary. 

It is sometimes said that all this is a false alarm, that our 
demand for silver will absorb all that will be offered and bring 
it to par with gold at the old ratio. I have no faith in such a 
miracle. If they really thought so, many would lose their in- 
terest in the question. What they want is a cheaper dollar that 
would pay debts easier. Others do not want either silver or 
gold, but want numbers, numerals, the fruit of the printing 
press, to be fixed every year by Congress as we do an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Now, sir, I am willing to do all I can with safety, even to 
taking great risks, to increase the value of silver to gold at the 
old ratio, and to supply paper substitutes for both for circula- 
tion, but there is one immutable, unchangeable, ever-existing 
condition, that the paper substitute must always have the same 
purchasing power as gold and silver coin maintained at their 
legal ratio with each other. I feel a conviction, as strong as the 
human mind can have, that the free coinage of silver now by the 
United States will be a grave mistake and a misfortune to all 
classes and conditions of our fellow-citizens. I also have a hope 
and belief, but this is far from a certainty, that the measure 
which is proposed for the purchase of silver bullion to a lim- 
ited amount and the issue of treasury notes for it will bring 
silver and gold to the old ratio and will lead to an agreement 
with other commercial nations to maintain the free coinage of 
both metals. 

And now, sir, I want to state in conclusion, without any pur- 
pose to bind myself to detail, that I will vote for any measure 
that will, in my judgment, secure a genuine bimetallic standard, 
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one that will not demonetize gold or cause it to be hoarded or 
exported, but will establish both silver and gold as common 
standards and maintain them at a fixed ratio, not only in the 
United States, but among all the nations of the world. The 
principles adopted by the acts of 1853 and 1875 have been sus- 
tained by experience and should be adhered to. In pursuance 
of them I would receive into the treasury of the United States 
all the gold and silver produced in our country at their market 
value, not at a speculative or forced value, but at their value in 
the markets of the world. And for the convenience of our peo- 
ple I would represent them by treasury notes to an amount not 
exceeding their cost. I would confer upon these notes all the 
use, qualities, and attributes that we can confer within our con- 
stitutional power, and support and maintain them as money by 
coining the silver and gold as needed upon the present legal 
ratio, and by a pledge of all the revenues of the Government 
and all the wealth and credit of the United States. And I 
would proclaim to all our readiness, by international negotia- 
tions or treaties, to bring about an agreement among nations 
for common units of value and of weights and measures for all 
the productions of the world. 

This hope of philosophers and statesmen is now nearer reali- 
zation than ever before. If we could contribute to this result 
it would tend to promote commerce and intercourse, trade and 
travel, peace and harmony among nations. It would be in line 
with the civilization of our age. It is by such measures states- 
men may keep pace with the marvelous inventions, improve- 
ments, and discoveries which have quadrupled the capacity of 
man for production, made lightning subservient to his will, re- 
vealed to him new agencies of power hidden in the earth, and 
opened up to his enterprise all the dark places of the world. 
The people of the United States boast that they have done their 
full share in all this development, that they have grown in popu- 
lation, wealth, and strength, that they are the richest of na- 
tions, with untarnished credit, a model and example of self- 
government without kings or princes or lords. Surely this is 
no time for a radical change of public policy which seems to 
have no motive except to reduce the burden of obligations freely 
taken, a change likely to impair our public credit and produce 
disorder and confusion in all monetary transactions. Others 
may see reasons for this change, but I prefer to stand by the 
standards of value that come to us with the approval and sanc- 
tion of every party that has administered the Government since 
its beginning. 
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Senator Teller replied to Senator Sherman. 


Mr. President, I congratulate myself and I congratulate the 
country that the mask is off this so-called silver party that has 
paraded the committee’s bill before the Senate. If there was 
any question as to the attitude of the distinguished gentleman 
who had taken his seat before I got up, no person who has lis- 
tened to him can doubt it now. He is for the single standard, 
the gold standard to be the only standard, he is for the aban- 
donment of silver as a money metal, to be used simply as sub- 
sidiary coin, or else his words mean nothing. I welcome the 
issue. The people of the United States will be glad to know 
that the so-called silver party who have heretofore been avowed 
goldites have resumed their natural, normal position and place. 


Senator Stewart at great length discussed the ‘‘ Crime 
of ’73’’ and Senator Sherman’s part init. In conclusion 
he said: 


It is quite probable that the Senator did not realize the con- 
sequences of the great change in the standard money of the 
world which the law he framed would produce, and that he was 
mistaken in the consequences which would follow the demone- 
tization of silver. If the law was a mistake he should in all 
fairness have been the first one to rectify that mistake and aid 
in the restoration of the money of the Constitution. Has he 
done so? On the contrary, he has during all the years that 
have passed since 1873 persisted in his advocacy of the single 
gold standard, and he is not now willing to restore silver to 
the place it occupied before it was demonetized in the manner 
I have described. If the Senator from Ohio to-day would ad- 
vocate the unlimited coinage of silver, a law for that purpose 
would speedily be placed upon the statute book. He is the 
author of the demonetization of silver and the great leader in 
the advocacy of the gold standard. If he should change his 
views the battle would be won and the money of the Constitution 
restored. 


Frank Hiscock [N. Y.] declared free coinage of sil- 
ver opposed in effect to the protective tariff system. 


I call attention to the effect upon our customs taxes or du- 
ties. They will be payable in silver. So long as that metal in 
the ratio of our coinage is at a parity with gold we maintain the 
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present measure of protection; when measured by the gold 
standard, if silver has depreciated, to just that extent you re- 
move protection. This may not disturb the other side of the 
Chamber, but it should and will solidify all in the North and 
South, East and West, who prefer protection of our industries 
rather than the unlimited coinage of silver by our Government 
against the measure. 


On June 6 Senator Plumb replied to Senator Hiscock. 


Mr. President, the sacred name of protection was invoked 
yesterday by the Senator from New York against the free coin- 
age of silver. I was not surprised, because I had noticed with 
more concern than I care to express that for many weeks past 
the leading protection newspapers of the country have been 
denouncing the proposed free coinage of silver, and, in fact, 
all plans for adding to the volume of silver money as conspira- 
cies, and impugning the motives of their advocates. According 
to them, only dishonest persons favor silver, and all the country 
needs in order to be prosperous is to increase the duties on ar- 
ticles of general consumption. 

We have had rehashed the old talk about the 75-cent dollar, 
about repudiation, about the awful impropriety of increasing 
the value of silver because it would give profit to miners and 
mine owners. What does protection do if it does not make 
profit for the manufacturers? And what about the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873, by which the miners and owners of gold 
have been enriched, by which, according to the best authority, 
gold has been increased more than 30 per cent. in value in the 
last fifteen years? Anything which helps gold and adds to the 
fortunes of those interested in it is moral and God-fearing; that 
which would help silver is dishonest. 

Mr. President, I am a protectionist, and up to within a few 
days I have believed that protection meant the giving of value 
to any product the result of American labor on American soil. 
But now, in the sacred name of this—I will not eall it a fetich, 
although I do not know what I may call it before I get through 
—hbut in the sacred name of this system we are asked to depre- 
ciate silver, notwithstanding it is an American product of much 
larger value than many which will figure in the new tariff bill 
[the McKinley bill] with an increase of 200 or 300 per cent. of 
duties beyond those now provided by law. When my friend 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock] got into the pathos and patriot- 
ism of his plea not to do anything which would deprive the 
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country of gold wherewith to make settlement of our foreign 
balance, I wanted to ask him what he proposed to do about this 
same tariff bill, which, if enacted in its present shape, will cut 
off the greater part of our foreign commerce for the present, at 
least, and thus obviate the necessity or even the opportunity of 
our paying out gold in payment for imported goods. 


On June 12 William M. Evarts [N. Y.] opposed the 
free coinage amendment of Senator Teller. 


The Senators from Nevada and my friend from Colorado 
[Mr. Teller], with many about them in concurrence of feeling 
and opinion, roundly assert that no harm can come or will 
come, and that this measure will not only be a safe movement 
set in action here, but will serve in the best way the ultimatum 
which they wish to reach and which they appreciate quite as 
much as I do. 

Well, Mr. President, when the apostles Peter and John stood 
at the gate of the temple called Beautiful and looked with pity- 
ing eyes upon a cripple who lay there hopeless, they asked him 
to fasten his eye upon them, and then in the faith of their Mas- 
ter they bade him arise and walk, and he arose and walked, and 
he arose and walked and leaped, and went into the temple walk- 
ing and leaping for joy. If I could attribute to these, my 
friends on my right here, that apostolic grace and endowment 
that belonged to those apostles, speaking in the name of an au- 
thority that could accomplish it, I, too, would like to see the 
limping silver leg on the march of money metal in the world 
thus raised and exhibited in the temple walking and jumping 
for joy. 

But, Mr. President, this will have been the first miracle that 
these, my friends, will have performed. After it has proved a 
miracle we can estimate anything as possible within their com- 
pass. But if we ask a cripple to throw away his crutch and 
break his broken limb again, what shall happen to the hapless 
victim of faith without a miracle to carry it out? Here is the 
rub. Here is the sober and grave judgment that is to be made 
by the depositories of the wisdom of the people and of their 
desire, and of our wishes to accomplish that desire. 

Let us look, then, at what would happen. We shall go on 
with the mintage at 16 to 1. No proposition has been made to 
reduce it. If we pile up additionally and ad libitum, not con- 
trolled by seigniorage and purchase, we shall be raising a wall 
,of 16 ratio dollars. Senators say it will be $200,000,000, and 
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$200,000,000 can do no harm to our domestic money. Very well, 
let us hope so; let us think so. What is to happen? We can 
do this at 16, possibly, without inundation from abroad, because 
we have the protection of 3 per cent.; but just in proportion as 
we raise this mass, growing and growing at 16, we make it im- 
possible for them in Europe to open their mints at 1514, for if 
that were done every dollar on this side to be minted, with all 
the patriotism that is to be impressed upon it by our oratory, 
would go across the water to be minted at 1514. Three per 
cent. is a good transaction when the risks are only in the trans- 
formation of the money. Therefore, it is to me utterly impos- 
sible, as a practical measure, that we should open the mints 
here if we wish to work up to opening the mints abroad. 

I find insuperable difficulty in opening the mints of this 
country to silver. I will ask the favor that I may save my 
strength and the Senate’s patience by inserting in my remarks 
an extract of some two pages from the presentation in behalf 
of this country which I made to the silver conference, as bear- 
ing upon the question of the ability of law to restore a parity 
when it is once disordered. 

‘‘ Although, then, the precious metals, in their qualities as 
metals, may remain commodities whenever the act of the law, 
finding in their properties the necessary aptitudes, decrees their 
consecration to the public service as money, it decrees that they 
shall never after, in that quality of money, be commodities. In 
the very conception of money, it is distinguished from all ex- 
changeable, barterable commodities in this, that the law has set 
it apart, by the imprint of coinage, to be the servant of the state 
and of the world in its use as money, and to abstain from all 
commixture, as a commodity, with the other commodities of the 
world. 

‘Wherever and howsoever this ideal of money fails to be 
real, it is because the law is either inefficient within its jurisdic- 
tion, which is its disgrace, or because its jurisdiction is limited 
territorially and its vigor fails beyond the boundaries. In the 
latter case I agree silver or gold, in the shape of the coinage 
of one country or another, may become merchandise to be bought 
and sold in other countries as a mere money metal. Manifestly 
these exposures to demonetization beyond the boundaries, be- 
cause the legal force which has made metal money stops with 
the boundaries, is the main cause of the mischiefs in the mone- 
tary system of the world, which need redress. The cause un- 
derstood, the cure is obvious. It is to carry, by some form of 
consensus among governments, the legal relations between the 
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two metals in their employment as money beyond the boundaries 
of separate systems of coinage. The legal relation between the 
metals once fixed, no important evasion of it would be possible, 
and no serious disturbance of it could arise from diversities of 
coinage. It is for this result and by this means that we are 
striving. 

‘‘Whenever any portion of the money which should be used 
as the solvent for the exchange of commodities turns into a com- 
modity, it thereby not only diminishes the force and volume of 
money, but adds to the weight and volume of the exchangeable 
commodities. It is as little a condition of health, and may lead 
to as great calamities, as if the fevered blood should burn the 
tissues of the vital channels through which it circulates, or as if 
the coats of the stomach should turn to digesting themselves. 

‘To me it seems certain that the nations must contemplate 
either the employment of the two metals as intrinsic money of 
the world upon a fixed, efficient concord and codperation be- 
tween them, or their surrender to perpetual struggle, aggravat- 
ing itself at every triumph of one over the other, and finally 
ending in that calamity which overtakes sooner or later those 
who care not to use the bounties of nature according to the gift 
and the responsibility of reason. I can see nothing valuable in 
the treatment of this subject which would leave the broken leash 
that so long held together these metals to be repaired by chance, 
or allow the contest to be kept up at the expense of that unity, 
concord, common advantage, and general progress among na- 
tions, which are the ideal and the hope, the pride and the enjoy- 
ment of the age in which we live.’’ 


By general consent the Senate laid aside its bill for 
one to the same end which had been passed by the House. 

This bill had been originally prepared by William 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury. It was introduced 
in the House on January 20, 1890, by Edwin H. Conger 
[Ia.], and referred to the Committee on Coinage. A sub- 
stitute for the bill was reported by Mr. Conger on March 
26. It came up for discussion on June 5. 

It directed the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
$4,500,000 of silver bullion every month at the market 
price, not exceeding 371.25 grains per dollar, and to pay 
for same treasury notes of a new issue. These notes 
were to be redeemable in coin on demand, or, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, in silver bullion at the market 
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price and be legal tender for all debts public and private, 
and when received for customs, ete., to be reissued. 
They could be held by national banks as their reserve. 
The silver purchase clause of the act of February 28, 
1878, was repealed. When the price reached $1 for 371.25 
grains, silver bullion was to be admitted to unlimited 
coinage. National bank balances in the treasury were to 
be covered into it as a miscellaneous receipt, and all na- 
tional banknotes subject to redemption coming into the 
treasury were to be redeemed from the general cash and 
canceled. The act, however, did not relate to the 5-per- 
cent.-of-circulation national bank deposits in the treasury 
required by the act of June 20, 1874. 

After considerable debate the substitute bill was 
amended by suspending silver purchases in the event of 
free coinage becoming operative, and was passed on 
June 7 by a vote of 135 to 119, the nays being almost all 
cast by the Democrats. Before the passage of the bill 
Richard P. Bland [Mo.] moved to recommit it, with in- 
structions to the committee to bring in a free silver bill. 
This was defeated by a vote of 116 yeas to 140 nays. 

The Senate referred the bill to the Committee on 
Finance, the chairman of which, Senator Sherman, on 
June 11, reported it with amendments. It was debated 
at considerable length. 

On June 16 Senator Daniel discussed the Senate 
amendments. 


The Senate Finance Committee strikes out the provision in 
section 2 that treasury notes shall be a legal tender. I had 
thought at first that it was necessary to have these notes as 
legal tender, but I do not see that it is at all indispensable that 
they should be, in the light of the fact that the dollar or its 
equivalent is in the treasury, can be obtained on demand, and 
that it is a legal tender; still it is best to make them legal 
tender. 

The Finance Committee also recommends the striking out of 
the bullion-redemption feature. That seems to me entirely wise, 
and, indeed, indispensable to the building up of the value of 
silver and to the establishment of a sound currency. It has 
been very well shown in one of the speeches made upon this sub- 
ject that if you allow the bullion to be put in the treasury, the 
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treasury notes issued for it, and then the treasury notes to be 
carried back and bullion to be issued for them, the same quan- 
tity of bullion may flow to and fro for an indefinite time and 
extent, and that there will be no absolute assurance of the ex- 
tension and expansion of your currency. 

It also strikes out the free coinage of silver when silver shall 
come to par. It seems to me that this is a very unwise and un- 
suitable provision. It has always been contended that silver 
ought to be freely coined when it shall come to par, and it is 
curious that when we are taking measures to bring it to par a : 
clause should be stricken out of the bill which authorizes free 
coinage when that ‘‘consummation, most devoutly to be wished,’’ 
has been attained. 

This bill also provides that at the end of five years its opera- 
tions shall cease. I cannot see any need at the present time for 
a provision that we shall at any particular future day reverse 
a policy which we are now inaugurating. It may be that at 
the end of five years such a thing would be wise, and it may be 
that it would not be wise, and how can we undertake at the 
present time to forecast so long a track of years, especially as 
the currents of our financial history have taken an erratic course 
unexpected by our finance ministers? Why should we under- 
take to anticipate so long a track of time and announce a policy 
which might then be unwise and fatal? 


On June 17 Edward O. Wolcott [Col.] opposed the 
bill. 


The recommendations of the Secretary, largely followed in 
the House bill before the Senate, strike viciously at the inter- 
ests of silver. The act of 1878 is infinitely preferable to the 
bill before us. Under that act we can at least have two millions 
a month of legal tender; and the whole purpose of the House 
bill seems to be to degrade and debase silver, and to make it a 
commodity, ranking it with the baser metals, and to forever 
prevent its again taking its place as a standard of value. Some 
amendments appear to be submitted by the Finance Committee, 
but while they eliminate one of the objectionable features, the 
bullion-redemption clause, other obnoxious clauses are retained 
and a curious amendment is added, concerning which I hope 
some explanation will be made. Why is the law to cease and 
terminate at the end of ten years? Instead of encouraging other 
nations to adjust their monetary system in harmony with ours, 
we give them notice that this increased silver coinage is a tem- 
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porary device, expiring by its own limitation, and much of 
any good effect of the law is immediately destroyed. 

Such are some of the difficulties under which the friends of 
silver have labored ; but, though we have much to contend with, 
we are by no means hopeless. <A bill for the free coinage of 
silver will some day become a law. Administrative influence is 
strong and far-reaching; the inducements it can offer are great, 
very great. Its friends, when it has any, are supposed to bask 
in the sunshine of executive patronage; those who, although of 
the same political faith, cannot agree with it must sit in outer 
darkness. Cabinet officers with patronage, soliciting support 
to a Government measure, are almost omnipotent, but not quite. 
We do not despair. The large majority of Senators on the other 
side were uninfluenced by the utterances of the last Chief Ex- 
ecutive; a number of the Senators on this side of the Chamber 
feel able to form their own opinions. A bill for free coinage 
will become a law because the country is in favor of it, and in 
the end the wishes of the majority govern, notwithstanding the 
personal desires and efforts of the Executive. The measure is 
of vast importance; of far greater importance than a new elec- 
tion law, an anti-gerrymandering law, or a tariff law. So great 
are the interests involved that, in view of them, party lines are 
obliterated and forgotten, and the South and the West meet on 
common ground, animated by a common and patriotic purpose. 
[Applause in the galleries and on the floor of the Senate. | 


The committee amendment to strike out the legal- 
tender quality of the new treasury notes was rejected in 
the Committee of the Whole by a vote of 14 yeas to 50 
nays. The amendment to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretion to exchange bullion for these notes 
was rejected by a vote of 16 yeas to 46 nays. The 
amendment limiting the life of the bill was rejected by 
4 yeas to 64 nays. 

Senator Plumb then offered an amendment declaring 
the standard silver dollar to contain 412.5 grains and the 
gold dollar 25.8 grains, and making both full legal tender 
and admitting gold and silver to free coinage. This was 
passed, amid applause in the galleries, by a vote of 43 
to 24. 

Senator Teller then offered an amendment making 
all gold and silver certificates full legal tender. This 
was adopted by a vote of 34 to 22. The Senate then 
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adopted the amendments made in the Committee of the 
Whole by a vote of 41 to 26, and the bill was passed by 
a vote of 42 to 25. 

The House refused to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, and a conference was appointed, which reported 
on July 7. The majority of the committee, consisting of 
Senators Sherman and John P. Jones, and Representa- 
tives Conger and Joseph H. Walker [Mass.] reported a 
substitute measure directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as might be offered in each month, on the 
terms of the original Senate bill. 

The treasury notes issued for the purchase were to 
be full legal tender, lawful for national bank reserves, 
and redeemable at the treasury in gold or silver coin at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘‘it being 
the established policy of the United States to maintain 
the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by 
law.’’ 

Two million ounces of silver bullion were to be coined 
each month until July 1, 1891, and as much thereafter as 
was necessary to provide for the redemption of the said 
treasury notes. 

The silver purchase clause of the act of February 28, 
1878, was repealed. 

The clause of the original Senate bill, providing for 
the redemption of national banknotes, was retained. 

On July 8 the new bill came up in the Senate for dis- 
cussion. 

George G. Vest, of the conference committee, made a 
minority report. 


I want to state, sir, very briefly the reasons why I shall not 
vote for the bill reported by the committee of conference. 

A large majority of the Senate declared in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. We have now a conference report which ab- 
solutely gives away all idea of free coinage, and in my judgment 
continues, and is intended to continue, the system under which 
silver has been persistently and consistently degraded since 
1873, There will be no contradiction of the assertion from any 
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intelligent source that the Treasury Department has been gov- 
erned by the principle and upon the idea that, until silver came 
to a parity with gold, silver should not be paid out upon the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States. So often in the de- 
bate has evidence been given of the hostility of the Treasury 
Department under both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations to the paying out of silver, as of gold, to the public 
creditors, that it would be simply a senseless repetition to go 
through that evidence again. 

Mr. President, I, as much as any Senator here, am anxious 
to see an absolute parity between the two metals as money 
metals. I should like to see the time in this country when 16 
ounces of silver will purchase an ounce of gold, and an ounce 
of gold continue as at present to purchase 16 ounces of silver. 
But, I repeat, the idea which has governed the gold party and 
the treasury of the United States through all the past years 
since this struggle commenced has been that until silver came to 
a parity with gold it should not be paid out to the public ered- 
itors. 

I assert here now, as I asserted in the debate out of which 
has come this conference report, that, so long as the Govern- 
ment of the United States by legislation and the action of its 
public officials makes a discrimination between the two money 
metals, so long wiil silver continue to trail behind gold and 
gold will govern the price and value of silver. 

Now, I call attention to the concluding part of section 2 of 
this conference bill: 


It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or 
such ratio as may be provided by law. 


Why was that declaration put in this report? Why was 
that stump speech injected into the stomach of this bill? It 
was done, as we all know, for the purpose of saying to the 
Treasury Department, ‘‘ Until silver comes to a parity with gold 
you shall pay out gold, and the public business of the country 
shall be conducted upon a gold basis.’’ J, for one, will never 
vote to maintain and continue that idea and that practice in 
the monetary affairs of the country. 

I was under the impression, sir, that the whole struggle was 
upon the idea that free coinage, with fair play to gold and sil- 
ver, without discrimination against one and in favor of the 
other, should prevail, and that the Senate so voted; and here 
we have a report which absolutely does away with that idea 
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and puts us back to the old régime under which silver has con- 
tinually gone down and has been supplanted by gold exclu- 
sively. 

Again, sir, I never was a silver man in order to furnish a 
market for the silver miners of the West. I am against that 
bounty and that subsidy to silver mines as I would be against 
one to ships, or wheat, or corn, or any other commodity in this 
country at the expense of the interests of the rest of the people. 
It may be that this bill will give a market to silver and to the 
men who mine it, but the principle for which we fought, that 
the two metals should be alike, that they should have the same 
free and open play in order to determine their value, has been 
given away in this report absolutely and completely, in my 
judgment. 

But there is another objection to this bill, and if there were 
no other I would not vote for it. The first section of the bill 
has language in it never found before in any similar measure in 
regard to silver. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces at the market price when offered. No such 
language has ever been found in any silver bill before. The 
Bland bill, which was a tentative measure, which did not satisfy 
the demands of the country or the friends of silver, but was the 
best that could be obtained at the time, was mandatory, and di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, and 
he was obliged to do it, in quantities not less than $2,000,000 
worth a month. But here is a direction to him to purchase at 
the market price ‘‘when offered.’’ Who makes that market 
price? Who is to be the judge of it? It is left to the nebulous 
and uncertain discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
we know what that means. We know from the past, from the 
influences that have controlled the Treasury Department, what 
will be done. It is useless to tell us this bill will be carried out 
in any other way than in which past legislation in regard to 
the currency has been carried out, in the interest of gold and 
against silver. 

Sir, for these reasons I shall not vote for this conference re- 
port. 

SENATOR SHERMAN.—The House of Representatives after 
full consideration sent to us a bill. It came to the Senate. 

The Senate ingrafted upon it the principle of free coinage, 
together with some other provisions, changing the character of 
the House bill. Indeed, the Senate made a substitute for the 
House bill, embodying no part of the House bill except a single 
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section relating to the national banks. In this condition the 
two bills went before the committee of conference. The House 
of Representatives had by a decided vote, which I need not re- 
peat, determined against the free coinage of silver, and the 
question then arose whether the two Houses could be brought 
to an agreement upon a proposition based upon both bills, em- 
bodying both, but omitting the free coinage of silver. That 
was the problem to be solved. 

Now, what did we do? In the first section of the bill pro- 
posed by the conference committee we have changed somewhat 
the language of the first section of the House bill; we have in- 
creased the amount of silver to be purchased. We have placed, 
much to my regret I must confess, in this bill a larger amount 
than the entire production of American silver. We have made 
it mandatory, not permissive, but mandatory, upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to buy four and a half million ounces of 
silver a month, which, at the full price that the friends of this 
bill believe it will attain ($1.29 at the ratio of 16 to 1), will 
purchase in a year something like $70,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion and will cause the issue of $70,000,000 of treasury notes 
per annum. 

The majority of the Senate conferees insisted upon that be- 
cause that was the limit that those who were in favor of free 
coinage sought to apply and demanded, and the House con- 
ferees with great reluctance yielded that point. The House 
had proposed the purchase of four and a half million dollars’ 
worth per month, which would be a considerably less sum. That 
was finally yielded. 

Now, in respect to the words ‘‘the market price thereof,’’ 
that language is in every bill that ever authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any other officer to buy anything. As 
a matter of course, the market price, not the fictitious value, 
is the only basis of the purchase. Those words are contained 
in the present Bland law and in every law on the subject. But 
it was said with a great deal of force that, as we propose now 
to buy more than the entire production of domestic silver, the 
Secretary should not be required to purchase unless the silver 
was offered to him, and that limitation (although I believe it is 
scarcely a limitation at all) was applied that he should not be 
bound to purchase that which was not offered. The rest of that 
section, I believe, is substantially like the House bill as sent 
to us. 

As to the last clause of the second section, this was the pro- 
viso insisted upon strongly by the House conferees: 
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Provided, That, upon demand of the holder of any of the treasury 
notes herein provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his dis- 
cretion and under such regulations as he shall prescribe, exchange for 
such notes an amount of silver bullion which shall be equal in value at 
the market price thereof on the day of exchange to the amount of such 
notes presented. 


The House conferees finally yielded upon the Senate con- 
ferees proposing the following as a substitute, which is a declar- 
ation of public policy to abandon this mode of redemption: 


That, upon demand of the holder of any of the treasury notes herein 
provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his dis- 
cretion, it being the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or 
such ratio as may be provided by law. 


This declaration of public policy has been announced from 
the beginning of the Government to this hour. There never 
has been a time when this proposition would not have received 
the sanction of both Houses of Congress. Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son acting together agreed upon the bimetallic standard, upon 
the coinage of the two metals, upon the parity of the two 
metals, and they sought to ascertain that parity by a long and 
careful examination. So from time to time all our legislation 
has pointed in that direction, to maintain the parity of the two 
metals; and the House conferees being satisfied with the declar- 
ation of this policy abandoned the clause that they had insisted 
upon, and this was adopted. 

Then another difficulty arose. It was said that, as the pres- 
ent silver certificates represented all the silver dollars now in 
the treasury, there was no mode by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury could pay these notes if payment was demanded. It 
was supposed that in all probability it would not be demanded ; 
but that was not a sufficient answer, because the law itself con- 
templated that a demand might be made for the redemption of 
these notes. Therefore, the committee provided that the pres- 
ent coinage of 2,000,000 of ounces, and they made it ounces in- 
stead of $2,000,000 worth, 2,000,000 ounces should be coined for 
one year so that the Secretary might have a fund of about 
$30,000,000 on hand available for this purpose, with the power 
and direction to coin more, if necessary, out of the silver bul- 
lion in hand. 

DanieL W. Voornetses [Ind.].—What is the spectacle pre- 
sented here in this body? I am amazed at the hardihood of 
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Senators who stand up in this body to take back all we said and 
all we did and all we voted for within the last three or four 
weeks. Seventeen majority of the Senate of the United States 
is treated as chaff—one-fifth of this body was embodied in a 
majority on this subject—seventeen majority for the free coin- 
age of silver, and the representatives of this body on the con- 
ference committee have treated that expression as idle, and it is 
to go for naught! 

My word for it, the American people, those who labor, those 
who toil, those who delve, those who sow, those who reap and 
mow, will not consider this action on the part of the Senate a 
few weeks ago as idle or as not binding. I think I know better 
why the people of this country in their trouble and distress 
lifted up their hands and looked this way, and they breathed a 
little freer when they saw that the Senate of the United States, 
that body so often spoken of and derided for its conservatism 
and its want of progress, had gone so far on a measure of relief 
for the laboring people. They rejoiced at it, and in the last 
three weeks, while this measure has been pending in the com- 
mittee of conference bound up in doubt, more expressions in the 
way of petitions, and letters, and the like have reached here 
than even during the discussion that was on. 

I repeat, sir, that something was done which cannot be taken 
back; and, if the men who compose the majority of this body 
for free silver and free coinage the same as gold, the same as 
it was when our fathers expanded this country, and the same as 
it was before the fraud and treachery that destroyed it in 1873, 
are willing to undo their work and vote that majority is null 
and void, I shall be utterly astounded; I shall be utterly amazed. 

Ah, sir, some one says there is something gained by the 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver. Yes, sir, at a 
market price which can be fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the extent that it may be offered upon the market. 

These notes are to be redeemed in gold or silver according 
to the discretion of the Secretary, leaving him the power to 
discriminate against silver and degrade and disgrace it; and 
other discretions could be pointed out which I will not take the 
time to do, but I say here to the owners of silver mines, I say 
to the Senators from silver States, that I am not here for the 
purpose of making a market for your commodity; I am not 
here for the purpose of selling the products of your mines; I 
am here in behalf of the dignity of the dollar of the fathers; 
I am here in behalf of silver as money, not as a salable or pur- 
chasable commodity. 
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Senator Jones’ [Nev.].—I should like to ask the Senator 
from Indiana how he would have those notes redeemable, by 
specifying one metal or giving the option to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem in either? 

SENATOR VOORHEES.—Yes. 

SENATOR JONES.—Would the Senator like to have them re- 
deemable solely in silver or solely in gold? 

SENATOR VOORHEES.—I know the Senator’s real mind. He 
believes that the silver dollar is as good as the gold dollar, and 
that it ought to be so, and so recognized; and, that being the 
case, let me ask him why should there be any discretion left to 
the Seeretary which he will pay out? Let him pay both; let 
him pay either. It is money that he is to pay. It makes no 
difference, if one is as good as the other, whether he pays with 
a gold or a silver dollar. 

Senator JonEes.—In order to pay both or either he must 
have the discretion which this bill gives him. 

SENATOR VooRHEES.—I thought it would be long before I 
would come in conflict with the honorable Senator from Ne- 
vada. I learned my lesson when I first entered this body under 
his teaching in behalf of the silver dollar. If he has changed 
his views I have not changed mine. If he has other views, I 
have the same that I have had for years, and with which I will 
go back to the people who have honored me with a seat 
in this body. 

Mr. President, it was well pointed out by the able Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Coke] that after July, 1891, there is no com- 
pulsion in this bill to coin any silver. 

There is a discretion after July 1, 1891, where silver can be 
discriminated against. 

Mr. President, I will not say that this bill is a cheat, I will 
not say it is a fraud, because of the presence I am in, but un- 
der its malign influences I will say that silver instead of reviv- 
ing as a currency, instead of being more potent as a factor for 
the people’s prosperity, will wither, shrink back, and take its 
place as a miserable commodity instead of being clothed with the 
dignity of money. 

Sir, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] was inaccurate 
in another statement. He said this bill had passed the House 
of Representatives after full consideration. I deny it; I utterly 
deny it. I assert here that, if the bill had had free way without 
the tyranny of existing circumstances, 40 majority would have 
marked the passage of a free-coinage measure in the House of 
Representatives, The people are behind the measure, and when 
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they are you will generally find members of Congress going for 
it. If the Senators here who represent little States on the At- 
lantiec coast, whose constituents are interested in the scarcity 
of money so that their investments may be more valuable and 
the purchasing power of money great over property and labor, 
think there is hostility in the great mind of the American peo- 
ple to the free coinage of silver, they are mistaken. Let them 
cross the Alleghanies and go into the great valleys of the West; 
go into the great laboring and mining regions of this country up 
in Wisconsin and everywhere else, and you will find that the 
people who produce the greatness of this country by labor are 
in favor of a free-coinage measure. 

I deny that it has had full consideration in the other House. 
It did have full consideration in this body. I took but little part 
in it. I saw that everything was going on well, and I rejoiced 
when 17 majority pronounced in favor of the free coinage of 
silver, and it is a day of shame and degradation, in my judg- 
ment, when that majority is wiped out by the report of the 
committee of conference, and the Senate is asked to recede, to 
retrograde, to go back, to leave the whole question to the hostile 
Treasury Department, to see what will become of it. 

I shall not vote for this bill. I shall vote for no such bill, 
unless it should be as a choice of evils. I was going to say that 
I would vote for no bill except one for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. I will vote for any bill that betters the present law; but 
I agree with the Senator from Texas [Mr. Coke] that this is 
not an improvement upon the present law. On the contrary, 
it makes the situation more vague, more uncertain, leaves the 
Secretary more discretion, and consequently involves the peo- 
ple’s interests in more doubt. 


Senators Teller, Stewart, John P. Jones, and Plumb 
supported the conference bill as the best that could be 
obtained under the circumstances, and as leading in the 
direction of free coinage. 

The report was concurred in by the Senate by a vote 
of 39 to 26. The House on July 12 passed the bill by a 
vote of 122 to 90. President Harrison approved it on 
July 14, 1890. 


CHAPTER VI 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN SILveR PurcHase Act 


The Panic of 1892-3—The President Calls Congress in Special Session—His 
Message on the Repeal of the Sherman Act—William A. Wilson [W. 
Va.] Introduces in the House a Bill to This Effect—Debate: Isidor 
Rayner [Md.], Jason B. Brown [Ind.], Richard P. Bland [Mo.], Michael 
D. Harter [O.], Joseph C. Hendrix [N. Y.], Joseph W. Bailey [Tex.], 
Charles H. Grosvenor [O.], Samuel W. McCall [Mass.], William J. 
Bryan [Neb.], Jerry Simpson [Kan.], Champ Clark [Mo.], William D. 
Bynum [Ind.], Joseph G. Cannon [Ill.], James G. Maguire [Cal.], Tom 
L. Johnson [0.], Henry C. Snodgrass [Tenn.], Lafe Pence [Col.], Julius 
C. Burrows [Mich.], Jonathan P. Dolliver [la.], Thomas B. Reed [Me.], 
John M. Allen [Miss.], W. Bourke Cockran [N. Y.], Mr. Wilson, Charles 
A. Boutelle [Me.]; Bill Is Passed—In the Senate Daniel W. Voorhees 
[Ind.] Reports Amended Bill from the Committee on Finance—Speech: 
in Favor of Repeal by John Sherman [0.]. 


beginning in the summer of 1892 took on the pro- 

portions of a panic in 1893. In July the gold 
reserve in the treasury sank below $100,000,000 for the 
first time, marking, if not the precipitation of the storm, 
at least that point on the financial barometer which sig- 
nified settled bad weather. 

The storm area was nation-wide; in the course of the 
year more than three hundred banks suspended payment, 
causing many bankruptcies in business; and hundreds of 
factories shut down, with consequent widespread distress 
among workingmen. 

Nevertheless, chiefly through the liberal appropria- 
tion made by Congress, and the prosperity of the farm- 
ers, whose crops were abundant, although prices were 
low, the Columbian Exposition at Chicago (May 1-Oc- 
tober 30, 1893), in celebration of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, Was a success unprecedented in the history of inter- 
national exhibitions. 


i [ane industrial and financial distress of the country 
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Demands came from industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations all over the country to President Cleveland 
to call Congress together to repeal the Sherman silver 
purchase law, which was held by many financiers to have 
caused the panic, and to stand in the way of its abate- 
ment. In response to these appeals he summoned the 
new Congress to meet in special session on August 7. 


DELIVERANCE AT HAND 


Cartoon by Ehrhart in ‘*‘Puck"’ 


The political complexion of the Fifty-third Congress 
may be inferred from the reélection of Speaker Charles 
F.. Crisp [Ga.], Democrat, by 213 votes to 121 cast for 
Thomas B. Reed [Me.], Republican, and 7 cast for Jerry 
Simpson [Kan.] People’s Party. 

On August 8 a message from the President was read. 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN Law 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of un- 
toward events nor of conditions related to our natural re- 
sources; nor is it traceable to any of the afflictions which fre- 
quently check national growth and prosperity. With plenteous 
crops, and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, 
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suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every 
side. Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because 
abundant assets were not immediately available to meet the de- 
mands of frightened depositors. Values supposed to be fixed 
are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded 
every branch of business. 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to con- 
gressional legislation touching the purchase and coinage of sil- 
ver by the general Government. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th 
day of July, 1890, which was the culmination of much agita- 
tion on the subject involved, and which may be considered a 
truce, after a long struggle, between the advocates of free sil- 
ver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were re- 
garded by those interested in silver production as a certain 
guaranty of its increase in price. The result, however, has been 
entirely different, for immediately following a spasmodic and 
slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of 
the act, and has since reached the lowest point ever known. 

This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is com- 
manded to purchase monthly, there shall be issued treasury 
notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver coin, at the dis- 
eretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the act to be ‘‘the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.’’ This declaration 
so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, 
if by such action the parity between gold and silver may be 
disturbed. Manifestly a refusal by the Secretary to pay these 
treasury notes in gold, if demanded, would necessarily result 
in their discredit and depreciation as obligations payable only 
in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals 
by establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 

The policy necessarily adopted of paying the notes given for 
bullion purchases in gold has not spared the gold reserve of 
$100,000,000 long ago set aside by the Government for the re- 
demption of other notes, for this fund has already been sub- 
ject to the payment of new obligations amounting to about 
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$150,000,000 on account of silver purchases, and has as a con- 
sequence, for the first time since its creation, been encroached 
upon. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
tempted other and more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stock. The excess of exports of gold over its imports for the 
year which ended on June 30, 1893, amounted to more than 
$87,500,000. 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 
1893, the gold coin and bullion in our treasury decreased more 
than $132,000,000, while during the same period the silver coin 
and bullion in the treasury increased more than $147,000,000. 
Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued and sold to 
replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is 
apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in 
force leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver 
for the gold in the Government treasury, and that this must be 
followed by the payment of all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. 

At this stage gold and silver must part company and the 
Government must fail in its established policy to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other. Given over to the ex- 
clusive use of a currency greatly depreciated according to the 
standard of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a 
place among nations of the first class, nor could our Govern- 
ment claim a performance of its obligation, so far as such an 
obligation has been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of 
the people the best and safest money. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a 
larger place in our currency and the currency of the world 
through general international codperation and agreement, it is 
obvious that the United States will not be in a position to gain 
a hearing in favor of such an arrangement so long as we are 
willing to continue our attempt to accomplish the result single- 
handed. 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people 
that our Government cannot make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic 
value, nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior money 
by its own independent efforts, has resulted in such a lack of con- 
fidence at home in the stability of currency values that capital 
refuses its aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually 
withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become 
idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign 
investors, equally alert, not only decline to purchase American 
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securities, but make haste to sacrifice those which they already 
have. 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and 
stable currency and to money recognized as such on every ex- 
change and in every market of the world. Their Government 
has no right to injure them by financial experiments opposed to 
the policy and practice of other civilized states, nor is it justi- 
fied in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance 
on our national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness 
of the people’s money. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. It vitally 
concerns every business and calling and enters every household 
in the land. At times like the present, when the evils of un- 
sound finance threaten us, the speculator may anticipate a har- 
vest gathered from the misfortune of others, the capitalist may 
protect himself by hoarding or may even find profit in the flue- 
tuations of values; but the wage earner—the first to be injured 
by a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit of 
its correction—is practically defenceless. He relies for work 
upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. This fail- 
ing him, his condition is without alleviation, for he can neither 
prey on the misfortunes of others, nor hoard his labor. One of 
the greatest statesmen our country? has known, speaking more 
than fifty years ago, when a derangement of the currency had 
caused commercial distress, said: ‘‘The very man of all others 
who has the deepest interest in a sound currency and who suf- 
fers most by mischievous legislation in money matters is the 
man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil.’’ 

It is of the utmost importance that such relief as Congress 
can afford in the existing situation be afforded at once. The 
maxim, ‘“‘He gives twice who gives quickly,’’ is directly ap- 
plicable. It may be true that the embarrassments from which 
the business of the country is suffering arise as much from 
evils apprehended as from those actually existing. 

It was my purpose to summon Congress in special session 
early in the coming September that we might enter promptly 
upon the work of tariff reform, which the true interests of the 
country clearly demand, which so large a majority of the people 
as shown by their suffrages desire and expect, and to the accom- 
plishment of which every effort of the present Administration 
is pledged. But while tariff reform has lost nothing of its im- 
mediate and permanent importance, and must in the near future 
engage the attention of Congress, it has seemed to me that the 

* President Cleveland refers to Daniel Webster. 
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financial condition of the country should at once and before all 
other subjects be considered by your honorable body. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions 
of the act passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of 
silver bullion, and that other legislative action may put beyond 
all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in myney universally 
recognized by all civilized countries. 


Congress sat until November 3. The chief subject of 
debate was repeal of the Sherman silver purchase act. 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN Act 
Houss oF REPRESENTATIVES, August 10-26, 1893 


On August 10, 1893, William L. Wilson [W. Va.] in- 
troduced in the House a bill to repeal the silver purchase 
clause of the Sherman act of July 14, 1890. The bill 
declared that the repeal 


“‘shall not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and 
the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of 
the United States at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio 
as may be established by law.’’ 


Richard P. Bland [Mo.] offered a resolution that the 
votes on the amendments and the bill be taken in the 
following order: 


The vote shall be taken first on an amendment providing for 
the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, 
then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment pro- 
posing a ratio of 17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio 
of 18 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 19 to 1; 
if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. If the above 
amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment 
reviving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the 
standard silver dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison 
act; the vote then to be taken on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill itself if all 
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amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final 
passage of the bill without other intervening motions. 


On this motion Mr. Bland called for the previous 
question, which was adopted by a vote of 219 to 99. The 
resolution was then adopted. 

Isidor Rayner [Md.] opened the debate with a speech 
in favor of repeal. 


I am in favor of an unqualified repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, without any conditions or provisos 
whatever. I am not in favor of purchasing another ounce of 
silver, or of coining another dollar of it, either at the present 
ratio or at any other ratio that we can practically determine 
upon. Now, in saying this, I desire to add that I have no hos- 
tility whatever to the use of silver upon a proper basis as cir- 
culating medium; but with all the careful consideration I have 
been able to devote to this subject I am convinced beyond all 
doubt or question that its recognition by coinage, except upon 
international agreement, is a financial undertaking utterly im- 
possible of accomplishment except at risk of ruin and disaster. 

The proposition that I had occasion to maintain in this 
House before, and that I again assert with all the emphasis I 
can, is that in my humble judgment the present ratio is unjust 
and arbitrary, rendered so by conditions that did not exist at 
the time of the demonetization of silver, in 1873; and that it 
lies not within the power of this Government, strong as it is, to 
corner the silver product of the mines to keep up the price 
upon a constantly declining market, to impress upon it a ficti- 
tious value, and by legislative decree compel the people to take 
it at a price in utter disproportion to the figure that it bears 
in every commercial center of the world. 

The universal experience of history, the action of every 
sound and solvent government, teach us that if we continue in 
this mad attempt to equalize that which is unequal, to appreciate 
a metal that is continually depreciating, to fix a standard for a 
coin that for over twenty years never has had a fixed value, but 
has fluctuated with every new acquisition from a premium in 
1873 to a decline at this hour of almost one-half of its coinage 
value. 

If this desperate system of finance, with nothing to justify 
it, with almost the whole intelligence of the country against it, 
with nothing in its track except disaster and ruin, is to prevail, 
then, in my opinion, until the day of a better judgment shall 
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come, we might as well retreat from the lofty position we have 
occupied in the confidence of mankind, and, descending, lock 
hands with every bankrupt government of the earth that be- 
lieves in the manufacture of wealth at government mints, in 
cheap money, in broken contracts, and in repudiated debts, and 
so believing have by reason of their faith been excommunicated 
as heretics from the roll of civilized communities and banished 
from the field of honor. 

I am aware of the fact that many of my colleagues, for 
whose opinions I entertain the greatest respect, assert, and it has 
been freely charged that the decline in the price of silver has 
been caused by its demonetization at the American mints and 
by what is constantly called a ‘‘conspiracy’’ to destroy it as a 
circulating medium among the governments of Europe. I deny 
this proposition, and the statistics will not sustain it. It may be 
true that the free coinage of silver at the mints would tend for 
a time to keep up the fictitious standard of the coin, but the 
value of the bullion would always be controlled by the market 
price, it would fluctuate. 

Like every other commodity, it would be governed by the 
laws of supply and demand, and eventually, according to every 
accepted axiom of political economy, the coinage price would be- 
come the bullion price; the unit of value would be the market 
value; the money basis would be the basis of the cheaper metal; 
the dearer metal would leave the avenues of trade; inflation 
would give way to panic; private obligations would be nullified ; 
public obligations would be discredited, and the honor of the 
nation would be impaired. 

Now, it is claimed that what we require in this country is a 
system of bimetallism, a bimetallic standard—that is to say, the 
free use of both gold and silver at the Government mints. But, 
Mr. Speaker, we will never have this until the commercial na- 
tions of the earth agree upon a proper ratio, and just so long 
as the Sherman act remains upon the statute book so long is an 
international ratio a financial impossibility. So long as we pur- 
chase silver and part with gold, so long will monetary confer- 
ences result in failure. When we cease purchasing silver and 
proclaim to the world that the gold dollar is the standard and 
the unit of American value, then we can bring our rivals to 
terms, because, in my opinion, there is not a sufficient amount 
of gold in existence to supply the demands of commerce and 
the necessities of the world’s circulation. [Applause.] 

So long as the treasury continues to act as a pawnbroker’s 
shop for the benefit of the Colorado and Nevada mines, so long 
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will Great Britain and Germany refuse to appreciate the col- 
lateral securities that we hold in our vaults; but when a silver 
certificate can be redeemed at par and a silver dollar is intrin- 
sically worth the inscription that it bears, then we can proudly 
and defiantly meet them upon the field of finance without the 
slightest sacrifice of the stability of our currency or the slightest 
surrender of our honor as a nation. [Applause.] 

Now, let us look for a moment at the arguments that have 
been used upon the other side. First, it is claimed that the 
coinage of silver will make money more abundant. How will 
it do this? Who will get this money? When a Colorado mine 
owner sends $600 worth of silver to the mint and the mint re- 
turns him a thousand silver dollars for it, who gets a thousand 
silver dollars? Do the people get it? Does it increase the 
wages of the miner who has dug the silver from the earth? I 
expect not. I expect that the only persons who will profit by 
this iniquitous transaction will be those who sell the silver and 
control the product. Now, I ask the Democracy of this House 
whether they are willing to stimulate an enterprise of this sor 
that deliberately robs the people to enrich a particular class 
who monopolize the mines. We who have never favored class 
legislation, are we prepared to lock hands with a few silver 
States to the utter ruin of the balance of our country? If more 
money is needed, can we not increase our currency upon a legiti- 
mate basis? Is there no method known to the ingenuity of man 
besides a device of this sort to enlarge the circulating medium 
of the country? 

But it is said, if we do this and coin silver at the present 
ratio, the price of silver will be raised to the coinage value. 
What a shallow pretext that is! A schoolboy would be ridi- 
culed if he asserted any such proposition as this in any college 
of the land. If the fiat of the Government can create values, 
what right have we to select silver and convert it from a com- 
modity into a coin? Well, it is claimed that this should be 
done because the Constitution says so. Now, we all have a Con- 
stitution before us. Point me to the clause that says so. You 
cannot do it because it is not there. Not a word about a ratio, 
not a word about the coinage of either gold or silver for the 
Government of the United States. Yes, but it is said it will raise 
prices. I am not in favor of raising prices, on general principles. 
But how will cheap money raise prices? Is not the producer 
a consumer when he sells? Will he not be compelled to buy? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is only one thing that it will do, 
and I admit that it will accomplish that. It will allow the 
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debtor to scale his debts. It will be a weapon in the hands of 
a dishonest borrower to break his contract and pay his creditor 
in a coin different from the one that was impliedly contracted 
for. To such an arrangement as this I am unalterably opposed, 
and I would stand here and let every species of legislation go 
by default before I would favor any system that would sow dis- 
honor through the land, that would humiliate us in the eyes of 
mankind, and that would cover us with shame in every portion 
of the country where justice is respected and honor prevails. 

One word more before I conclude. I can go to the treasury 
to-day and contract with the Government of the United States 
to furnish it a better dollar than the Government is coining—a 
dollar with far more silver in it and better silver in it; and I 
can make an enormous profit out of the operation. But what 
would become of me if I should undertake to provide such a dol- 
lar? I should be indicted and convicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. This shows what sort of a system of finance this Goy- 
ernment is conducting, when it sends a man to the penitentiary 
for giving the people a better dollar than the Government itself 
is coining. 

I ask what earthly right have the silver mine owners to 
haunt these halls demanding protection for their investment? 
Is the Government bound to guarantee to them a profit upon 
their enterprise? Is the Government in partnership with the 
mine owners? I deny it. Does the statute bind the Govern- 
ment of the United States to maintain the ratio of 16 to 1 when 
it ought to be 28 to 1? I deny it. There is no contract which 
is binding or valid which is not based on consideration and 
founded on mutuality. 

But if there is a partnership, let it be forthwith dissolved, 
and in the decree of dissolution let there be a clause embodying 
the cardinal principle of governmental equity that we will never 
stamp a lie upon our coin to satisfy the greed or avarice of any 
section of the country or any set of men, no matter what may be 
their influence or how potent or powerful they may be. [Ap- 
plause. | 

A few months ago the Democracy, then in convention assem- 
bled, without a murmur of dissent from any quarter, in the 
most passionate terms denounced this measure, at the same time 
emphatically pledging the party to its speedy repeal. I am in 
favor of keeping this promise according to the strict letter of 
the instrument. 

A Memper.—All of them? 

Mr. RAYNER.—Well, every one of them so far as they can be 
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kept. [Laughter and applause.] There was something said, | 
know, about the parity of the two metals, but you cannot keep 
the two metals, silver and gold, on a basis of absolute parity 
without an international conference. You cannot maintain a 
double standard in the Government of the United States in the 
face of the action of every other civilized government upon the 
face of the earth which has adopted the gold standard. That 
portion of the platform cannot be carried out, but you can take 
a step in the direction of it, and, if you cannot make your prom- 
ise good, do as the President has said, carry it out as far as 
you can. 

I believe in forever striking from the tenets of our political 
creed the superstitious folly that a nation grows rich in propor- 
tion to the amount of worthless money it can coin. In place 
of this idolatry I would plant high up on our altars, so that all 
mankind could read it, the inscription that we cherish our honor 
as much as our liberty, and that we would sooner fall and perish 
than dishonor any of the obligations upon which has been em- 
blazoned the emblem of the Republic. [Applause. ] 


Jason B. Brown [Ind.] declared that the Democratic 
platform contained an unqualified declaration for the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, that its declaration concerning 
coinage was an entirely independent proposition. There- 
fore he supported the President in advocating the re- 
peal, and would wait for his declaration on the subject of 
silver coinage before condemning or approving him. 

Mr. Bland replied to Mr. Brown. 


I regret that any gentleman on our side of the House should 
see proper to read in this presence one part of our platform and 
to retreat from that part, above all others, which contributed to 
the vote that gave him a seat in this House. I regret that any 
Western man should turn his face toward the East and his 
back to the West. 

We understood, Mr. Speaker, what that platform meant. 
The whole Democratic party voted against the Sherman bill, 
and, so far as I am personally concerned, I did what little my 
ability permitted me to do to prevent its passage in this House; 
but the so-called Sherman law passed, and, a better law having 
been repealed by its passage, it is now the only law on the 
statute books looking to the use of silver as money in this coun- 
try. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the gold-standard elements, the 
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very elements that are in opposition to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, secured the passage of that act. I knew they would demand 
its repeal the moment they saw the opportunity. A promise to 
repeal that act was put in the platform at Chicago, I suppose, 
to satisfy that element of the Democratic party that wants no 
law upon the statute book for the coinage of silver. But fol- 
lowing that, and in the same paragraph, a part and parcel of it 
at least, was the promise made at Chicago by the Democratic 
party for the use of both gold and silver as money in this coun- 
try, with equal privileges at the mints of our Government. And, 
speaking for myself and for the people whom I have the honor 
to represent, they understood at least that the free coinage of 
silver, in accordance with our platform, necessarily repealed 
the Sherman law; and it would. [Applause.] 


Mr. Bland charged that the gold men had conspired 
in 1885 to bring about a panic in order to repeal the 
Bland act. 


Some time in September or October, before the meeting of 
Congress, these generous bankers in New York, who say that 
they control the finances of this country, and what they demand 
must be acceded, made arrangement with the then Secretary of 
the Treasury by which they were to withdraw $10,000,000 of 
subsidiary silver coin and to place in the treasury of the United 
States $10,000,000 of gold, in order to secure and maintain gold 
payments, advertising to all the country that the bankers of 
New York had come to the relief of the Federal treasury with 
$10,000,000 of gold to maintain the public credit. 

It was done, Mr. Speaker, to terrorize the people of this 
country and, if possible, to bring about a panic such as you 
have to-day, and they know it. And we met in something of a 
financial panic; not so severe as it is now, however. The whole 
country was stirred on the silver question. We met in Congress 
and the question was debated. The result of it all was the re- 
fusal to repeal the silver law by over a two-thirds vote of that 
House; and the panic vanished. That was the end of it. When 
they ascertained that the free people of this country, through 
their representatives, could not be driven as a herd of buffaloes 
on the Western plains into a panic, to trample themselves and 
those depending upon them, they ceased. 

The howl against silver and the panic stopped. The country 
- continued in its usual prosperity, whatever that may be. We 
kept on coining these 70-cent dollars, and no disturbance was 
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made of it, practically, for four years. The Democratic party 
in the House maintained it against all assaults. But when, 
unfortunately, our friends on the other side got the power they 
enacted another law, repealing the law of 1878. 

That law, Mr. Speaker—the Sherman law—I denounced in 
an article in the North American Review, about two months 
after it was enacted, as a ‘‘Janus-faced’’ statute. A law that 
provided for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
per month, on which treasury notes should be issued at the mar- 
ket rate of the purchases; that these notes should not be kept in 
circulation in excess of the cost price of the bullion; that the 
bullion was to be coined for the redemption of the notes, and 
that it further provided that in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the notes should be redeemed in gold, in order 
to keep a parity between the two metals. 

The face of the gold part of it was turned to the East—the 
gold standard; the other part, to redeem in silver, looked to the 
West; and if in the statute was included with the purchase of 
bullion and coining it into money the redemption of the notes 
in the resulting coin it would in some respects, at least, be in 
harmony with the idea of ultimate bimetallism. But I pre- 
dicted in that article, with the Administration then in power, 
the purchase of silver would probably go on and the law be 
executed until after the next presidential election, and, if an 
Administration hostile to silver was elected, gentlemen who gave 
it their support would be very sick of their bargain. 

Now, sir, we are asked here deliberately to repeal this law, 
and I want to eall the attention of my friends on this side of 
the House, who proclaim themselves to be friends of free coinage 
at a reasonable ratio, and to ask them this question: Why do 
you gentlemen insist that you will repeal this law and send 
silver down probably 15 cents an ounce before you fix the ratio? 
Is that an act friendly to silver? Can any gentleman here face 
his free-coinage constituency and defend his vote subtracting 
from the value of silver 15 cents an ounce before he votes to fix 
the ratio? I dare him to undertake it. He cannot do it. 

It may be convenient to follow the recommendations of the 
President, but the President does not elect the members of this 
House. We do not hold our commissions from the Executive, 
and I am afraid that, if some of us undertake to act here upon 
that line, when our present commissions expire we shall have all 
the leisure that we want to study the silver question in peace 
and quietness at home. [Laughter.] 

The claim is not sincere that the President expects hereafter 
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to recommend bimetallism, for he does not do it in his message, 
and that claim misrepresents his position. He recommends the 
reverse. The concluding paragraph of the message means, if it 
means anything, that, after you shall have totally demonetized 
silver by repealing this Sherman act, you will be required to go 
further in the same direction; and I want you to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Congress in these coming weeks of this extra session, 
or of the next regular session, to see whether I am right or not. 

My prediction is that in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of that message we shall be called upon to sell bonds to 
procure gold. For what? To redeem all our pecuniary obliga- 
tions, according to the very language of that message in that 
money which is recognized by the principal nations of the world. 
Why did not the President say ‘‘gold’’? [Laughter.] We know 
what his language means. [Laughter.] You are asked to load 
up the Federal treasury with gold, to redeem every pecuniary 
obligation of the Government with gold, although the standard 
silver dollar is the identical dollar on which bond obligations 
were based when they were issued, because they called for coin 
of the standard value at the time of their issue, and that was the 
standard. 

But now, I repeat, we shall have to redeem all this bullion, 
all these Sherman notes, in gold; we shall have to sell bonds to 
get gold to redeem all our greenbacks, all our silver certificates, 
and we will be compelled to carry our silver dollars as so much 
dead weight of bullion in the treasury, so that we might as well 
dump them into the Potomac. That is what all this means. In 
other words, every piece of paper money issued in this country 
to-day, every silver certificate, every greenback, every bond, 
every Sherman note, is to be redeemed in gold, and we must 
procure the gold for their redemption. 

What, then, are you to do with your silver bullion and with 
all your silver dollars, together about $500,000,000? They are 
to be demonetized as a base metal, and you know it. I am talk- 
ing to intelligent gentlemen who have read that message, and 
there is not an intelligent gentleman here who has read it who 
can misunderstand it. Why should you go on, then, to try to 
deceive yourselves and your constituents on this subject? There 
is no silver in that message, and gentlemen on the other side 
will simply do themselves and the subject justice if, hereafter, 
in the course of their debate, they will leave silver out of it, 
because they are proposing a measure in which there is no con- 
sideration whatever for silver. 

No legislation which we can enact here is going to relieve the 
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panic. This panic has been brought about for the express pur- 
pose of repealing this law; there is no question about that. We 
were threatened last winter with a gold premium. I stated then 
on this floor, and I state now, that there is no gold premium. 

On the contrary, I believe the people are now paying a pre- 
mium for silver and silver certificates. We were urged that we 
must issue more bonds, that if we did not we were to have a 
panic. All the newspapers of the East especially were advertis- 
ing a panic if we did not issue bonds. We did not issue them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was threatened with a panic if he 
did not comply with the demand, and he refused. Those who 
were interested in getting up this panic began to refuse loans, 
to cramp, to draw in currency. Many of the banks which had 
been engaged in booming real estate, or in other questionable 
transactions, and were consequently weak, began to fail. 

Stocks called industrial stocks, that had been watered in 
Wall street, cordage trusts, lead trusts, whisky trusts, railroad 
stocks that had been watered, began to tumble down to some- 
thing like reasonable rates, and you had a panic. Banks which 
were weak began to fail, and the people began a run on banks 
which were strong. The whole country became alarmed. Peo- 
ple began to take their money out of the banks and put it into 
safe-deposit vaults or into their safes at home. It is said they 
ought to let their money remain in the banks. Well, probably 
they ought to do so; but what is the difference? The banks are 
afraid to let the money go out if they have it. Now, the panic 
has come; and those who conspired to bring it about have got 
more than they bargained for. The idea is that we can relieve 
this panic by the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I say right here (and history will bear 
me out in the statement) that while there was some alarm in the 
country before, yet the moment the British Government demon- 
etized silver in India, then the panic began in earnest—not be- 
fore; that precipitated this panic in its present shape. In this 
way desolation was brought into many of the States of this 
Union, and workingmen who had before been prosperous and 
happy were by the thousands sent as tramps throughout the 
land. 

All parts of the country have felt the effects. It is this 
fight upon silver that has precipitated this panic; and the re- 
peal of the Sherman law will only intensify it, not relieve it. 
The panic will be relieved when everything gets so low that peo- 
ple see they can make money by buying; when they begin to 
buy prices will go up; and when everybody is buying money 
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will come from its hoarding places and you will have some re- 
lief. In no other way will relief come. 

Gold is coming to us to-day. Notwithstanding we are told 
the people across the water are afraid to invest here for fear 
that we will not pay in gold, yet these people are sustaining 
prices to-day and sending here all the money that they can 
spare. There was a panic in gold-using Australia that has bank- 
rupted that whole people and sent terror to the banks all over 
England. We know that gold cannot be obtained there except 
by paying for it; yet it is coming here. 

Talk about a premium on gold; here is the treasury of the 
United States that is open to the plunder of every speculator in 
the civilized world. He can take his Sherman note or his green- 
back or any other Government currency there and get gold with- 
out cost. Did you ever notice the names of these gentlemen in 
New York who are shipping gold abroad, or bringing it back? 
Every one of those names that I have seen has a foreign ter- 
mination ; every one of those gentlemen, so far as I am advised, 
is an agent or branch bank of some bank across the water. 

If you go to the Bank of England to get gold for export you 
must pay a premium on it; if you go to the Bank of France to 
get gold for export you must pay a premium on it. The case is 
the same with every other banking house in Europe; no gold 
ean be obtained there without paying a premium. But here is 
the treasury of the United States professing to be so helpless 
that it cannot prevent every gold speculator from robbing the 
Government of its gold. Our treasury will not pay out the 
silver which it might pay. Why not pay out the silver when 
we have more of it than we have of gold, or pay out gold when 
we have more of it than of silver, and thus protect ourselves? 

It is because the Administration is hostile to silver; and thus 
it is surrendering this country to the Shylocks of the Old World 
who have made war upon it. The aristocracy of western Eu- 
rope has absolutely tabooed silver in those countries; driven 
it away from there. Here it finds its only resting place. The 
last fight for the white metal is to be made here in this country 
and in this House, my friends. Will you stand by it now, or 
will you let the Shylocks come and have their way? It is for 
you to determine. 

What does free coinage of silver mean? It means that the 
holders of silver bullion, at some ratio to be fixed in the bill, 
and I want the present ratio, 16 to 1, maintained precisely as it 
is, may go to the mints of the Government and have it struck 
into the legal-tender money of the country and deposit the dol- 
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lars so coined, if the holder so desires, and have a certificate 
issued to him in place of it. It means that the silver of the 
world can come here in exchange for what we have to sell. 

But they say that we will be flooded with the world’s sil- 
ver, that it will be dumped down upon us. Now, let us see 
about that for a moment. 

With the billions upon billions of property existing in this 
country to-day, and being produced in this country every year, 
we simply offer to exchange that which we have in abundance 
on a basis of 1 pound of gold as the equivalent of 16 pounds of 
silver, No nation now, it is true, offers in exchange for silver 
the gold at any fixed ratio; consequently all the silver that is 
coined is used in the countries where it is coined. And why? 
Because no great power offers to exchange commodities for one 
metal or the other at any fixed ratio. That is the only trouble 
with silver to-day. 

Now, it must be remembered that France gave an example 
to the world in this regard, having kept its silver on a parity 
with gold for a period of seventy years on a ratio of 15% to 1. 
It said to the nations of the world, ‘‘Come with your gold and 
your silver, 1514 ounces of silver or 1 of gold, and you can buy 
all of our salable property in France and you can pay us in 
silver or in gold, just as you choose, on that basis.’’ 

What has made the manufacturers in Manchester, England, 
the strongest bimetallists in the world to-day? Simply the fact 
that they must sell their commodities in India for the India 
rupee. They are thus interested in the value of that silver 
rupee. They want to maintain it; and if all the manufacturing 
products of western Europe that are sent here and sold to us are 
sold for silver, as they must be, or gold at our ratio, do you not 
see how quickly you will convert them all to bimetallism? Thus 
you will segregate all the industrial inhabitants of western Eu- 
rope from those who live on fixed incomes, the aristocracy, the 
bondholders, and the coupon clippers. That is all there is about 
it, and we want to segregate them. 

The oppressed of the Old World are appealing to us to set- 
tle for the world this great question, and to settle it not for men 
who are seeking advantages in the stock markets, not for men 
who are seeking advantages in bondholding, in interest drawing, 
in money lending, in seeking to have money increase in value 
every day and every year, but for the great toiling and produc- 
ing masses of the other countries as well as our own, for whom 
it is our proud province here to think about and to legislate. 

Mr. Speaker, the contention that we lose our gold, and that 
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we have got to exchange gold for silver, does not hold good in 
the case of so rich and independent a country as ours. But a 
short time ago when you looked across the Alleghany Mountains 
you beheld the Western wilderness roamed only by the savage 
and the wild beast. To-day it is teeming with its millions of 
civilized people, the great Mississippi Valley, and when you 
cross the Mississippi you just begin to enter the great domain 
of this country of ours, for more than two-thirds of it lies be- 
yond the Father of Waters. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is that two-thirds of our territory, 
rich as it is in gold and silver, embedded together in the same 
deposits, in the same mountains, so that you can not extract 
the one without extracting the other—it is that portion of our 
territory that would give us the money that we need, the money 
of the world, good money, hard money, Democratic money 
[laughter and applause]—a country that the civilized world 
must look to for its future monetary supply if it is to continue 
on what is called the hard-money basis. And yet we are to-day 
asked to do what? To lay the blighting hand of confiscation 
upon the millions of people inhabiting that country, to turn 
them out as tramps upon the land, merely to satisfy the greed 
of English gold. 

Oh, my God, shall we do such a thing as that? [Applause. ] 
Will you crush the people of your own land and send them 
abroad as tramps, will you kill and destroy your own industries, 
and especially the production of your precious metals that ought 
to be sent abroad everywhere—will you do this simply to satisfy 
the greed of Wall street, the mere agent of Lombard street 
in oppressing the people of Europe and of this country? It 
can not be done, it shall not be done! I speak for the great 
masses of the Mississippi Valley, and those west of it, when I 
say you shall not do it! [Applause.] 

Any political party that undertakes to do it will, in God’s 
name, be trampled, as it ought to be trampled, into the dust of 
condemnation now and in the future. [Applause.] Speaking 
as a Democrat, all my life battling for what I conceived to be 
Democracy and what I conceived to be right, I am yet an 
American above Democracy. [Applause.] I do not intend, we 
do not intend, that any party shall survive, if we can help it, 
that will lay the confiscating hand upon Americans in the 
interest of England or of Europe. Now, mark it. This may 
be strong language, but heed it. The people mean it, and, 
my friends of Eastern Democracy, we bid farewell when you 
do that thing. [Applause.] 
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For myself I will not support such a policy here or else- 
where, but will denounce it, and as a Democrat I will denounce 
it as un-Democratie and un-American, and will ask the people 
of this country to condemn it as they ought to have condemned 
the so-called Democrats engaged in it as the agents, the tools— 
I withdraw that word, but I will say as the representatives, 
unintentionally—of the money power and the moneyed interests, 
and not of the masses of the American people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you can not hold the Democratic party together 
on that line. You can not pledge yourselves to bimetallism 
in your platform and ignore it in your legislation. We pledged 
ourselves in the first place to tariff reform, and the people had 
a right to expect us to deal with that first. But, when you 
come to say that you are going to demonetize silver, let me tell 
you that this is a bigger question than the tariff or anything 
else. This battle of the standards is a world-wide question; 
and one which in importance is away beyond the year-by-year 
regulation of your revenue. 

We voted the ticket in good faith; we expected that we 
would have tariff revision, and that when we came to the money 
question it would be regulated according to the Chicago plat- 
form, that we should have the free coinage of silver, which in 
itself would destroy this makeshift. But lo and behold, we 
find that we were tricked, that we were deceived. [Laughter. ] 
And I use that language advisedly. I believe it was not intended 
by our Eastern Democratic friends that tariff reform should 
be considered first, but their main, if not their sole, object 
was to put their hands upon silver and demonetize it and let 
tariff reform take care of itself afterward. [Laughter.] And 
here we are, just in that situation. Reduce the tariff 25 per 
cent., yet make money in gold 25 per cent. more valuable, the 
tariff remains as great a burden as ever. It takes the same 
quantity of wheat, corn, pork, and cotton to pay it as before. 

By the repeal of the Sherman act you propose to remit 
us to the demonetizing act of 1873, which in all my section 
of country the Democratic party on every stump has denounced 
as the monumental fraud of the nineteenth century. Here is 
a Democratic House proposing to go right back to that act. 
When you do so you will be guilty of a greater fraud than that 
act itself. 

But if you say we are not able to fix the ratio at 16 to 1, 
we have offered other propositions. I have stated that I will 
not vote against a free-coinage bill because the House may fix 
a ratio that I do not like. I do believe, and I admit the 
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proposition, that the fixing of the ratio is a fair question for 
discussion and debate; but I do assert that, as a constitutional 
question, free coinage is enjoined by the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the learned argument of the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Rayner] to the contrary. [Laughter.] No State in this 
Union can coin money or make anything a legal tender except 
gold and silver. We are denying to them a privilege conferred 
by the Constitution of this country, which says they may make 
gold and silver a legal tender. Yet we will not coin it, will 
not conform to the Constitution and do our duty. Not only 
that, but ‘‘coin money’’ means an automatic supply. One of 
the arguments that you can adduce in favor of coin money in 
place of paper money is that coin money can not be overissued, 
and that is the most important distinction. 

But here we want to interfere with that automatic supply. 
When we have free coinage and the mints open, nature limits 
the supply, so that we can not overissue it if we want to. Very 
good; but some wise people about twenty years ago thought 
that this continuing supply of gold and silver was interfering 
with those holding bonds and drawing interest, and living on 
fixed incomes. They thought the production of silver was going 
to be largely increased, and would probably lower the value of 
both gold and silver as money, and hence they undertook by 
legislation to prevent the automatic supply of money and to 
inhibit the coinage of one of the precious metals in order to 
protect the volume of money from that increase. 

Now, we had better be on a paper system than a system 
like that. If we are to regulate the volume of money by 
prohibiting the coinage of one of the metals, why not abandon 
the metals altogether and go to paper at once? We are asked 
to believe that the contention is true that we do not. need 
much money anyhow, because 90 per cent. of the business of 
the world is done on eredit. Why not 100 per cent., and get 
rid of money altogether? [Laughter and applause. ] 

The time has come, my friends, when credit goes very slow 
and a little money very much faster. There is always a day 
of liquidation, and you must have the money. Let us print 
eredit money, but let that money rest upon the eredit of the 
Government and not upon the credit of some bankers in London 
or Wall street. There is about 90 per cent. of the American 
people who do not know anything about credit. They have 
to do their business on a cash basis. They must have money. 

The concluding part of our bill provides that the dollar 
coined, whatever it may be, may be deposited and a silver 
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certificate issued on it, as now provided by law; so that if 
you reach a ratio of 18, 19, or 20 to 1, you still have the same 
right to a certificate that you have to-day. 

I think it is the duty of this House, and especially of my 
associates, to settle this money question, and to settle it on 
the lines I have pointed out, not by piecemeal, and not by a 
repeal of an act that sustains the value of silver before fixing 
the ratio, not to demonetize silver and then undertake to restore 
it afterwards; but we have time now to arrange, according 
to the principles of bimetallism, a measure in conformity with 
our promise to the American people; and we ask our friends 
on the other side of this question—our Democratic friends on 
this side, who are so eager to get rid of the Sherman law, 
so called, and which I do not defend upon any other principle 
than that it is the only law which sustains silver until we can 
fix the ratio—I ask them to come in all fairness and enable us 
to carry out our pledges to restore bimetallism to this country. 
If you do not, yours is the responsibility, not ours, [Loud 
applause. | 


Michael D. Harter [O.] argued at some length that 
the volume of currency had little to do with the pros- 
perity of a country, but that security of the standard of 
value was essential to it. 


Since 1878 we have gone on buying silver which we did 
not need, which we did not want, and have been indirectly 
paying for it with gold which we did want. What would 
be the result with any business man who could not tax others 
to maintain himself? He would be bankrupt in a little while. 
This nation of ours, but for its ability to tax everybody, would 
be bankrupt now. 

What has it cost? The difference, Saturday, two weeks ago, 
between the market value of the silver which you have been 
piling up in the treasury, and the price you paid for it, was, 
since 1878, $141,810,980 of the people’s money. 

Why, gentlemen, this sum alone would be sufficient to com- 
plete the Nicaragua Canal, and yet, not satisfied with such a 
result as this, you are asked to dip deeper and deeper into the 
commercial vitals of your country. Is it not time to stop, put 
on the brakes to reverse the engine? 

The very people who furnished this pig silver to the treasury 
at a price higher by $140,000,000 than it is worth, refuse to 
take these dollars, and the result is practically that the silver 
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certificate, printed on paper, circulates more freely than the 
silver coin, and I say that these certificates would circulate 
equally well if they had no silver bullion behind them. 

The whole world, indeed, would have a higher esteem for 
the credit of this country if you issued the certificates without 
buying any silver to put behind them. We are a hissing and 
by-word for the whole commercial world; and they look upon 
us and say, “‘The hand of the American people lost its cunning 
when they entered on the folly of silver buying’’; and, more- 
over, here we are in the midst of a panic as the result of these 
purchases. 

Nothing can be said in favor of this thing—absolutely 
nothing. And to-day they come to us and propose that we 
should have the free coinage of silver at a ratio far below the 
market ratio, a proposition intrinsically dishonest. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bland] said that France was a bi- 
metallic country. The gentleman is mistaken, France is a 
monometallic gold-standard country; and it is only since it has 
been so that she has had gold and silver circulating freely at 
the same time. It is almost beyond belief that members of 
this House, in 1893, should believe in the theory that the two 
metals can be kept in joint circulation, both a legal tender, 
and both purporting to be equally a standard of value. 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, 900 years before the coming 
of our Lord, knew too much to believe that this was possible. 

CHARLES J. Boatner [La.].—Do you regard it as impossible 
so to regulate by law the coinage of gold and silver that they 
can be made of the same intrinsic value and safely utilized in 
the regulation of our currency ? 

Mr. Harrer.—It is not necessary for me to answer that 
question. All history, from the opening pages of its record, 
answers that question, invariably in the same way—in the 
negative. 

I say to my friend from Louisiana, without a miracle we 
can not keep both gold and silver coin in circulation at any 
fixed ratio. The law of Thomas Gresham is as much the law 
of God as if it were written between the covers of the Bible. 
I say to-day it would be no more easy for Congress to secure 
bimetallism under free coinage—that is, keep both metals in 
general circulation at a fixed ratio, no matter how high or 
how low the ratio—than to discover perpetual motion. 

Is there a man here on this floor who would be willing to 
exchange 100 cents this morning for 58 cents? Until you can 
find a people willing to do so you can not maintain any such 
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ratio as that. But you are going to vote on different ratios, 
and here is the great danger that underlies this question. You 
may not weigh the effect of the ratio. If you can not adopt 
16 to 1 you are going to try to vote for 17 to 1, which will be 
no better. Eighteen to 1 would not help you. Nineteen to 1 
would be of no earthly benefit, and finally you come to a ratio 
of 20 to 1. Now, suppose you adopt that, what would it be? 
At the present price of silver a silver dollar at the ratio of 
20 to 1 on the day before yesterday would have been worth 
less than 75 cents. 

NicHouas N. Cox [Tenn.].—One moment, please. Does not 
the 58-cent silver dollar buy just as much of the products of 
this country as any other dollar? 

Mr. Harter.—That is the present condition under limited 
coinage, but you are proposing to change it. The very morning 
that you have by your law established free coinage in this 
country, then it ceases to be true, and that every dollar in 
existence which is now held up to its full nominal value by our 
present law will sink to 58 cents, the bullion value, as soon 
as your law becomes operative. 

Mr. Cox.—That is merely a prophecy. 

Mr. Harrer.—I beg the gentleman’s pardon, it is a fact. 
I invite you to go across the border into free-coinage Mexico 
with me, where the dollar is worth what the United States 
dollar would be in the event of the adoption of this law which 
you propose—that is, the exact bullion price of the silver and 
no more. 

If there is not enough money in the country, what is your 
plan for increasing the supply? Your plan is the free coinage 
of silver at 20 to 1, which would drive every dollar of gold 
out of circulation. It means that if you have eighteen hundred 
millions of money to-day to do the business of the country, 
which you say is not enough, that if you should have free 
coinage then you would have only twelve hundred millions. 
That is inflation with a vengeance, isn’t it? 

If you had three men employed to-day, on to-morrow morning 
you could then only employ two, and the competition between 
the three would reduce the price for the two men you could 
employ to starvation wages. Now, look at the laboring man’s 
side of the free-coinage question. You reduce his wages by 
cutting off the demand for his labor, and then, after reducing 
his wages, you pay him in a 75-cent dollar. But you also say 
your plan will increase the price of everything he consumes. 

Why, I have heard in Holy Writ of a son asking his father 
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for bread, and it says, ‘‘ Will he give him stone?’’ You free- 
coinage men, when the workingmen ask for bread, would give 
them a stone; yes, you give them worse than that; you give them 
dynamite to try their teeth on. [Laughter. | 

But see what we propose will accomplish for the country. 
We advocate the unconditional stoppage of the purchase of 
silver. Now, what would result from the adoption of this 
policy? If you pass the law which we propose, you will see 
the morning sun looking down on the country, and will find 
it in a vastly improved condition. Some gentlemen have been, 
I am afraid, unfair in trying to give the impression out in 
this House that stopping the purchase of silver would drive 
silver out of circulation. Not at all. If you stop the purchase 
of pig silver every dollar of silver now in circulation will re- 
main in circulation; not 10 cents worth of it will be driven 
out. Every dollar of paper money would also remain in circula- 
tion; all the gold now in the country would also continue in our 
service. But what else would happen? The passage of this 
measure would declare to all the countries in the world that you 
mean to keep our standard of values permanent, safe, and solid. 
We now offer the best security for money obtainable in any 
country on earth. Men living in France, Germany, and Great 
Britain will again invest their money freely in our securities 
as soon as they feel that they will not be cheated out of a 
large part of it. Here we are at peace, with the greatest 
resources of any nation on the globe, without danger from 
within or without, and our security the most absolute that can 
be given for capital. Money would flow here on the wings 
of the wind for investment; and money would loan within ten 
days after the repeal at the rate of 2 per cent. on call in the 
city of New York. 


Joseph C. Hendrix [N. Y.] spoke in favor of the re- 
peal. His speech largely consisted of an exposition of 
the ‘‘evolution of finance,’’ of which the gold standard 
was the culmination. 

On August 14 Joseph W. Bailey [Tex.] replied to 
him. 


I have, Mr. Speaker, been not a little diverted by the 
change in the arguments of our friends on the other side, and, 
as I heard the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hendrix] on Saturday last describe what he called the ‘‘evolu- 
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tion of finance,’’ I could not avoid thinking that some financiers 
had been undergoing that same process of evolution. [Laughter.} 
Up to within the past few months it was not common to find 
a pronounced advocate of the single standard in this country. 
The men who denounced silver and demanded its demonetiza- 
tion professed themselves to be bimetallists, but insisted that 
the ratio between the two metals could only be fixed by an 
international agreement; along this line the argument proceeded 
until now, and when they think that they have brought the 
people up to that point they go a stage further, and beginning 
with the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], 
who opened this debate, one after another their leaders have 
declared that even an international agreement can not preserve 
the parity of these two metals. If they succeed in destroying 
silver money in this country now, ten years from to-day not 
one of them will vote for its rehabilitation under any circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Bailey then entered into an economic discussion 
of the subject, presenting the quantitative theory of 
money as laid down by David Ricardo and endorsed by 
all the economists of note. 


There is no great writer on the subject of political economy 
who does not lay it down as a primary law in the science of 
money that as you increase its volume you diminish its value, 
and as you diminish its volume you increase its value. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a waste of time to detain this House 
in arguing that to make money scarcer makes it higher, and 
I pass to a consideration of the results which will follow the 
enactment of this bill into a law. An important and practical 
effect will be that an indescribable scramble for gold will ensue 
at once. There is not in the world enough gold to furnish 
France, Great Britain, Germany, the United States, and Austria 
with as much gold as France has to-day. Where, then, will 
the other nations of the world procure the gold with which 
to establish their gold standard? Procure it they must, and 
will, but in doing so they can neither acquire enough for their 
own use nor will they leave enough for the use of the nations 
from which they take it. The operation would manifest itself 
first in a tendency to limit purchases and increase sales on the 
part of all those countries which find it necessary or desirable 
to obtain gold. Nowhere is this tendency exhibited more plainly 
than in a recent report of the Treasury Department, which 
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shows that during the last fiscal year our exports have fallen 
off more than two hundred millions, and our imports have 
increased over ninety millions, as compared with the previous 
one. 

We have another and impressive object lesson as to the 
effect of gold acquisition by other nations. During the past 
eighteen months the English banks, under the advice of Mr. 
Goschen, have been increasing their gold reserves. Austria- 
Hungary has been buying gold to complete the establishment 
of a gold standard. Under the influence of these two demands 
we have exported something more than one hundred millions 
of gold, and the country is threatened with a panic. Yet with 
a strange infatuation, gentlemen who declare that these evils 
are attributable to our exportation of gold are advocating a 
policy which is certain to more than double that exportation. 

They tell us that we can go into the open markets of the 
world with our bonds and buy gold enough to insure the safety 
of our gold reserve; but if this bill becomes a law you will 
meet the other nations of the earth in these same markets, 
with their bonds in their hands, trying to sell them for gold. 
Not only this, but the individual debtor in every country which 
undertakes to change its basis will be called upon by his bank 
to cancel his indebtedness, so that the bank can provide its 
gold reserve. The waters of every sea will be white with the 
sail of ships seeking a market in which they can exchange their 
produce and their merchandise for gold. The great mass of 
property thus forced upon the markets, coupled with the 
enormous demand for money, will reduce the price of all prop- 
erty to well-nigh the point of confiscation. The combination 
of these two forees—this unprecedented offer of goods and this 
unprecedented demand for money—will be followed by a greater 
and more sudden divergence between the value of money and the 
price of commodities than has ever before been witnessed in the 
history of the world. 

Under these circumstances the only thing which can avert 
a universal and destructive panic is that the silver-using nations, 
perceiving the danger, will undertake the gradual adoption 
of a gold standard. This, while it will not subtract anything 
from the total suffering imposed upon the debtor class, will 
render their misery less acute by distributing it over a longer 
length of time. 

It is not denied, and can not be successfully denied, that 
a law of this kind works a hardship upon the debtors of any 
country by requiring more of their property to pay their debts. 
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But we are told that they ought to be willing to suffer this 
single misfortune, however great it may be, in order to establish 
a sound and permanent system, and we are assured that these 
bad effects are only temporary. Mr. Speaker, that is but a 
partial view of the subject. This bill, if it becomes a law, will 
inflict a great and permanent injury upon all classes of our 
people except the money-lending class and the class whose in- 
comes are fixed. I mean by this that a contraction in the 
volume of our currency must be followed by a contraction in 
the volume of our business. No subtlety about a standard of 
value and no refinement about the use of credits can convince 
me against the truth of this proposition. I know there is not 
an intelligent banker in the United States who would retire one- 
half of his capital and still attempt to transact his business 
undiminished in amount. I know that there is not a merchant 
or manufacturer so mad as to believe that he can withdraw 
one-half of his capital from his business without contracting 
his business to answer the reduction of his capital. 

Even, sir, if we consider money merely as a medium of 
exchange, it still must be admitted that the amount cf money 
ought to bear some fair correspondence to the exchanges which 
it is expected to perform. Of course there are credit devices 
which economize its use, but they derive their value from the 
fact that they are promises to pay in the money of ultimate 
redemption. Take the money of final payment from behind 
the checks and drafts about which we hear so much, and they 
would not be worth the clean paper on which they are written. 
The amount of our money must determine the amount and the 
value of the credits which we can see. No reasonable man, 
of course, expects a dollar in money to support every dollar 
of credit, but every sensible man knows that the more money 
we have, the safer our credit becomes. 

All great writers on political economy affirm that money 
is necessary in the development of civilization and the extension 
of commerce; that without it there can be no division of labor, 
with its resulting skill and other benefits. Concede that propo- 
sition, and it follows as a corollary that enough money is 
necessary to attain the highest development of civilization and 
the greatest extension of commerce, and when we restrict the 
amount of money below the requirements of the people we ob- 
struct the progress of mankind. 

Gold alone can not furnish a sufficient supply of money 
to meet the necessities of commerce and civilization. There is 
not one-half enough of it now, and the supply as compared 
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with the demand is diminishing. During the last year its entire 
production was about $133,000,000. Of this amount, something 
like $33,000,000 were produced by the silver mines; this source 
of supply will be lost when the silver mines are closed and 
the world will be left with an annual increase of about 
$100,000,000. Of this amount it is estimated that more than 
$70,000,000 will be annually consumed in the arts and in den- 
tistry, leaving about $30,000,000 for money uses, and this is not 
enough to replenish the losses and the abrasion from the present 
stock. 

Mr. Speaker, I shudder to contemplate the effect of this 
catastrophe upon my race. A stagnation of business and a 
paralysis of industry must follow it. Another long night of 
intellectual darkness and political degradation will settle down 
upon the world; and there is now no new America whose 
discovery will reillume the ages and unfetter commerce. 


Mr. Bailey, admitting that the maintenance of the 
parity between gold and silver at any given ratio was 
a difficult matter, declared that the difficulty would 
greatly be reduced by free coinage. 


It is nonsense to tell me that a law which permits me to 
coin 41214 grains of standard silver into a debt-paying dollar 
will not greatly enhance the price of silver. It will, at least, 
render it more valuable in the payment of debts, and while 
the advocates of gold seem to have entirely overlooked the 
function which money performs as a standard of deferred 
payments, many of our profoundest thinkers on the subject 
regard this function as secondary to none of money’s other uses. 

Almost every gentleman who has spoken upon the other side, 
in discussing this phase of the question, has fallen into the 
curious contradiction of first asserting that this Government, 
acting alone, can not raise the price of silver bullion, and 
then in almost the next sentence declaring that if we enter 
upon a policy of free coinage the silver of all the world will 
flow into our mints. Both propositions can not possibly be 
correct, because there could be no inducement for silver to come 
here unless a free-coinage law had raised it above its present 
price. 

We often hear it asserted that it is not demonetization, 
but the difference in the amount of their productions, which 
has caused the displacement of the parity between gold and 
silver. This can not be true, for if this were the explanation 
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the same cause would have produced the same effect at other 
periods. 

The market value of gold and silver varies to-day so widely 
because one is a full money metal and the other is a commodity, 
and their value will continue to vary so long as this relation 
continues. The way, and the only way, to elevate and steady 
the price of silver is to open your mints to its free and un- 
limited coinage, and thus create, as a great nation lke this 
easily ean, an unlimited demand for silver at its coining value. 

The authorities are unvarying and unequivocal in declaring 
that a decrease in the volume of money benefits nobody except 
the income class and the holders of Government funds, and 
that the increase of money benefits everybody except them. 

I do not believe, sir, that legislation ought to be shaped 
for the benefit of any particular class, but if special privileges 
must be conferred by law on somebody, they ought to be con- 
ferred in accordance with the time-honored maxim of Democracy, 
which declares the sum of wise government to be comprehended 
in the motto: ‘‘The greatest good to the greatest number.’’ 

It is useless to disguise, or to attempt to disguise, the fact 
that, in a large degree, this is a contest between the debtors 
and the creditors of the world. The debtors are willing to 
pay in the money of their contract, desiring, however, to exer- 
cise the option which the law has allowed them. The creditors 
are determined to. destroy that option, and thus compel a pay- 
ment in the more valuable money, rendered more valuable still 
by the aid of legislation. 

We have even been pleaded with in this hall to preserve 
the faith of the Government untainted. I trust, sir, that the 
American Congress needs no such urgence. I do not believe 
there is a thoughtful American citizen in this broad land, 
and surely there is not an American Representative in this 
hall who does not unswervingly insist that every contract of his 
Government shall be fulfilled religiously and according to its 
terms. 

But, sir, I am no more willing that Congress should take 
from the people and give to the bondholders than I am that 
it shall take from the bondholders and give to the people. It 
is one of those rules which works both ways, and ought to work 
either way with equal justice. 

Our fathers sold bonds, and the purchasers had it explicitly 
nominated in the law that they were payable in coin of the 
standard then existing. Let us pay them precisely as our 
fathers agreed to pay them, and to the utmost farthing, 
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even if it takes the pound of flesh and the heart’s best blood 
goes with it. This far every honest man should be willing 
and anxious to go, but not one step farther. 

Gentlemen, you deceive yourselves as to the temper of the 
people on this subject if you imagine that you ean pacify 
them by shallow declamations about a dishonest dollar. If 
the present silver dollar is not an honest one, the people are 
willing to make it so, according to any reasonable definition 
that can be proposed, and all they ask of you to-day is an 
opportunity fairly to test the matter. 

If you do this work faithfully and well, the people will bless 
the memory of this Congress for generations and generations 
to come. If you do it ill, they will undo what you have done, 
and they will not only sweep from the statute book the unjust 
law which you have written there, but they will drive forever 
from power and place the recreant representatives who have 
betrayed their confidence and disappointed their hopes. 
[ Applause. ] 


On August 15 General Charles H. Grosvenor [0.] 
supported repeal in a long speech, at the conclusion of 
which he said: 


The people of this country can rely upon the Republicans 
in Congress to do their duty. We can not afford to vote to 
put the Administration of Mr. Cleveland ‘‘in a hole.’’ We 
ean not afford to be influenced in our vote upon this momentous 
question by any desire for partisan advantage or any hope 
of the disruption of the Democratic party. The criterion of 
our vote, the basis of our judgment, must be whatever in- 
telligenee we have on this subject, and we will be instigated 
and inspired by our never ceasing love of country and patriotic 
devotion to that which is her best interest. [Loud applause. ] 


On August 16 Samuel W. McCall [Mass.] supported 
repeal, arguing in favor of the gold standard. Refer- 
ring to the fact that John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who while in Congress had supported free 
coinage of silver, was now opposed to it, he said: 


We should not have free coinage, simply because Mr. 
Carlisle is not a pattern of consistency and apparently has 
seen a new light. I do not agree upon many political questions 
with Mr. Carlisle, but he possesses the instincts of a states- 
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man; and the effect of the great responsibility of the office 
he now holds, with his hand upon the throttle of that mighty 
engine which can start or stop all our wheels of industry, 
has been to sober him, as it would sober any man who had 
at heart the interests of his country. 

I do not imagine that it is necessary here to repeat any 
of the old classical arguments about the desirability of the 
gold standard as against the silver standard; and I may say 
here that I take no stock whatever in the exploded theory 
that we can have a double standard. I do not believe you 
can have any double standard of value any more than you can 
have a double quart measure or a double pound weight. It 
seems to me that we must adopt some standard in value; and 
while, from the nature of the case, we can not get anything 
that is inflexible, that will never rise or decrease in value, it 
is our duty to adopt that at least which will put us on terms 
of equality with the other trading nations of the world, and 
which will possess, in the highest degree obtainable, the quality 
of stability. 

If we take the value of gold as compared with labor, which 
I think is fairly the unit of production, we shall see that gold 
and labor during the last twenty years have maintained their 
relations to each other, and that wages expressed in terms of 
gold are at least equal to-day to what they were twenty years 
ago, if not greater. 

But gentlemen say you must take commodities as the measure 
of value. Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that commodities do 
not constitute a proper test. If twenty years ago an article 
required so much human labor in its production, and to-day 
that article is produced by the mere automatic motion of a 
machine at one-third the cost at which it was produced, then 
I say it should have, with reference to human labor, only 
one-third the value that it had then. The work of a machine 
does not count in this matter. 

The work of a machine, except as it may involve the in- 
genuity of the inventor, to whom money is paid for the in- 
vention and the cost of labor in producing the machine, should 
count for nothing whatever in the transaction. 

And now let us see what terrible burden is laid on the debtor 
class in this country. Twenty years ago, for instance, you 
may have loaned a man $100. That $100 required on your 
part a certain amount of labor to procure it. To-day that man 
returns to you $100; and I submit that this sum of $100 should 
require as much human labor to-day to procure it as was 
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required to procure $100 when you lent him that sum. I 
submit it would be most unjust if to-day the man should 
undertake to repay you in any commodity which, by reason of 
the invention of a new machine, costs to-day only $20 in labor, 
although at the time the original loan was made the cost would 
have been $100 in labor. 

Consider the improvement in various processes of human 
labor. Sixty years ago the labor involved in carrying a bushel 
of wheat from a point west of the Missouri river to New York 
would have been one hundredfold in excess of the amount 
of labor involved in the original production of that wheat. 
But by reason of improved methods of transportation that 
wheat can to-day be put down in New York for an infinitesimal 
fraction of what it would have cost then. Shall we select some 
metal as our standard of value which will go backward and 
simply record what was the cost of a given transaction sixty 
years ago—which will keep its par with the obsolete and ex- 
pensive methods of twenty years ago? I submit that the most 
nearly correct unit of value you can get is the unit of human 
labor, which is the unit of production, and as measured in 
that gold has been the most stable. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason in favor of the gold 
standard besides the reason that it is the better standard. The 
gold standard is the existing standard in this country, and it 
should require some very potent reason to justify us in changing 
that standard to another. But it is asked: ‘‘Why do you 
propose to diminish the amount of your money when we are 
having a money famine; when all our industries are erying 
out for more money, why should you go to work and practically 
demonetize a large part of the money of the country?’’ 

Mr. Speaker, there never was a more patent fallacy than 
that. This country is not suffering from lack of currency or 
circulating medium. If you will compare the treasury report 
of the first of August in this year with the treasury report 
of one year previous, you will find that there has been an 
increase in the amount of circulating medium to the extent 
of at least $10,000,000; and when you take into account the 
$20,000,000 of gold which since the first of August has reached 
New York, and the increase of ten or fifteen miliions more 
in the national bank circulation, it is entirely clear that our 
circulating medium to-day is $40,000,000 more than it was a 
year ago. 

Why is it, then, that our business has declined? It may 
be from a variety of causes. I have no doubt that the fear 
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of a radical change in the tariff has contributed to a considerable 
degree and has curtailed the operations of our manufacturers. 
But it is to be observed that this depression did not begin 
with the stopping of mills and the consequent tightening of 
money; but when, with the wheels of our mills revolving, with 
our manufacturing establishments having orders upon which 
to run, they have had to shut down because of the lack of 
money, it is clear that there is some cause which affects those 
who have money, creating a fear which is paralyzing the busi- 
ness of the country. 

So long as this Government is able, and so long as the 
people believe it able, to redeem all its money in gold, people 
will be entirely controlled in the kind of money they select by 
considerations of mere convenience. But the moment the point 
is reached when it appears that the Government may not be 
able to redeem all its money in gold, but that some holders of 
its obligations will be obliged to take a less valuable metal, 
then convenience gives place to fear; the bill holder becomes 
timid; and from the effect of this impulse of fear there is a 
locking up of our money from actual use. 

Gentlemen call this a conspiracy to tighten the money 
market, but there never was such a widespread and universal 
conspiracy since the world began. It does not affect merely 
the great financial heart of this country, the city of New York, 
where the bankers to-day see their deposits constantly de- 
creasing, where the national banks have run below their re- 
quired reserve—$15,000,000—but this distrust has appeared in 
Boston, in Chicago, in Denver, and in cities beyond the Sierras; 
and I believe it is due to a fear which can chiefly be traced 
to the effect of the policy of the Sherman law and the con- 
tinuance of the purchase of silver upon our circulating medium. 

I have said what to my mind are the chief things which 
should be considered here in this discussion. In the first place, 
we have in this country to-day about the sum of $650,000,000 
in silver. That is all that we can stagger under. But, if we 
stop where we are, I believe we can carry that amount and 
return to our normal financial condition, but it is necessary 
to stop there in order to prevent a further contraction of the 
currency which would result by the demonetization of gold, 
and in order to keep us from a silver standard. 

The only thing for us to do, in view of the policy of the 
other nations of the world, is to take up the battle and fight, 
not merely for ourselves, but for the common interests of 
mankind; and in that view to go into a struggle with the 
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other nations of the world for gold. That is the surest way 
to fix the international status of silver. We will never get 
there—to the point desired by those who favor silver—if we 
are content to load down the energies of the nation with a 
burden that would swamp the greatest nation that ever existed 
by attempting to carry the silver of the world alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I say, in conclusion, that if we want to main- 
tain the two metals in circulation here, if we want to main- 
tain the gold standard in this country, if we do not desire 
to drive from our business every drop of the rich, red, golden 
blood that vitalizes every civilized nation, if we do not wish 
to continue this paralysis of business, and subject our farmers 
to the system of exchange that is chiefly responsible for the 
degradation and practical slavery of the Indian peasant, we 
will have to repeal the act of 1890 unconditionally. And while 
we may not restore confidence in the minds of the people at 
one blow, we will go very far toward remedying the depression 
which has settled upon all of the industries of the country. 
[ Applause. ] 


William J. Bryan [Neb.] spoke in favor of free coin- 
age of silver. 
He referred to President Cleveland’s message. 


If I am able to understand its language it points to the 
burial of silver, with no promise of resurrection. Its reasoning 
leads irresistibly to universal gold monometallism. If the 
United States, the greatest silver producing nation, which now 
utilizes more than one-third of the total annual product of 
the world, closes its mint to the coinage of silver, what as- 
surance have we that it can retain its place as primary money 
in the commercial world? 

We hear much about a ‘‘stable currency’’ and an ‘‘honest 
dollar.’’ I denounce that child of ignorance and avarice, the 
gold dollar, under a universal gold standard, as the most dis- 
honest dollar which we could employ. 

I stand upon the authority of every intelligent writer upon 
political economy when I assert that there is not and never has 
been an honest dollar. An honest dollar is a dollar absolutely 
stable in relation to all other things. Laughlin, in his work 
on ‘‘Bimetallism,’’ says: 
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Monometallists do not—as is often said—believe that gold remains 
absolutely stable in value. They hold that there is no such thing as a 
‘standard of value’’ for future payments in either gold or silver which 
remains absolutely invariable. 
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He even suggests a multiple standard for long-time con- 
tracts. I quote his words: 


As regards national debts, it is distinctly averred that neither gold nor 
silver forms a just measure of deferred payments, and that, if justice in 
long contracts is sought for, we should not seek it by the doubtful and 
untried expedient of international bimetallism, but by the clear and certain 
method of a multiple standard, a unit based upon the selling prices of a 
number of articles of general consumption. A long-time contract would 
thereby be paid at its maturity by the same purchasing power as was given 
in the beginning. 


Jevons, one of the most generally accepted of the writers 
in favor of a gold standard, admits the instability of a single 
standard and, in language very similar to that above quoted, 
suggests the multiple standard as the most equitable if practi- 
cable. Chevalier, who wrote a book in 1858 to show the injustice 
of allowing a debtor to pay his debts in a cheap gold dollar, 
recognized the same fact, and said: 


If the value of the metal declined the creditor would suffer a loss upon 
the quantity he had received; if, on the contrary, it rose, the debtor would 
have to pay more than he calculated upon. 


I am on sound and scientific ground, therefore, when I say 
that a dollar approaches honesty as its purchasing power 
approaches stability. If I borrow a thousand dollars to-day 
and next year pay the debt with a thousand dollars which 
will secure exactly as much of all things desirable as the one 
thousand which I borrowed, I have paid in honest dollars. If 
the money has increased or decreased in purchasing power, I 
have satisfied my debt with dishonest dollars. While the Govern- 
ment can say that a given weight of gold or silver shall con- 
stitute a dollar, and invest that dollar with legal-tender qualities, 
it can not fix the purchasing power of the dollar. That must 
depend upon the law of supply and demand, and it may be 
well to suggest that this Government never tried to fix the 
exchangeable value of a dollar until it began to limit the number 
of dollars coined. 

If by legislative action the demand for silver is destroyed 
and the demand for gold is increased by making it the only 
standard, the exchangeable value of each unit of that standard, 
or dollar, as we call it, will be increased. If the exchangeable 
value of the dollar is increased by legislation the debt of the 
debtor is increased, to his injury and to the advantage of the 
creditor. And let me suggest here, in reply to the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. McCall], who said that the money 
loaner was entitled to the advantages derived from improved 
machinery and inventive genius, that he is mistaken. The 
laboring man and the producer are entitled to these benefits, 
and the money loaner by every law of justice ought to be 
content with a dollar equal in purchasing power to the dollar 
which he loaned, and anyone desiring more than that desires 
a dishonest dollar, it matters not what name he may give to it. 
[Loud applause.] Take an illustration: John Doe, of Nebraska, 
has a farm worth $2,000 and mortgages it to Richard Roe, of 
Massachusetts, for $1,000. Suppose the value of the monetary 
unit is increased by legislation which creates a greater demand 
for gold. The debt is increased. If the increase amounts to 
100 per cent. the Nebraska farmer finds that the prices of his 
products have fallen one-half and his land loses one-half its 
value, unless the price is maintained by the increased popula- 
tion incident to a new country. 

The mortgage remains nominally the same, though the debt 
has actually become twice as great. Will he be deceived by 
the ery of ‘‘honest dollar’’? If he should loan a Nebraska 
neighbor a hog weighing 100 pounds and the next spring de- 
mand in return a hog weighing 200 pounds he would be ealled 
dishonest, even though he contended that he was only demanding 
one hog—just the number he loaned. Society has become ac- 
customed to some very nice distinctions. The poor man is 
called a socialist if he believes that the wealth of the rich 
should be divided among the poor, but the rich man is called 
a financier if he devises a plan by which the pittance of the 
poor can be converted to his use. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The poor man who takes property by force is called a thief, 
but the creditor who can by legislation make a debtor pay a 
dollar twice as large as he borrowed is lauded as the friend 
of a sound currency. [Laughter and applause.] The man who 
wants the people to destroy the Government is an anarchist, 
but the man who wants the Government to destroy the people 
is a patriot. [Applause. | 

The great desire now seems to be to restore confidence, and 
some have an idea that the only way to restore confidence is to 
coax the money loaner to let go of his hoard by making the 
profits too tempting to be resisted. Capital is represented as 
a shy and timid maiden who must be courted, if won. Let me 
suggest a plan for bringing money from Europe. If it be 
possible, let us enact a law, ‘‘Whereas confidence must be 
restored ; and whereas money will always come from its hiding 
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place if the inducement is sufficient: Therefore, be it enacted, 
That every man who borrows $1 shall pay back $2 and interest 
(the usury law not to be enforced).”’ 

Would not English capital come ‘‘on the swiftest ocean 
greyhounds’’? The money loaner of London would say: ‘‘I 
will not loan in India or Egypt or in South America. The 
inhabitants of those countries are a wicked and ungodly people 
and refuse to pay more than they borrowed. I will loan in 
the United States, for there lives an honest people, who delight 
in a sound currency and pay in an honest dollar.’’ Why 
does not some one propose that plan? Because no one would 
dare to increase by law the number of dollars which the debtor 
must pay, and yet by some it is called wise statesmanship to 
do indirectly and in the dark what no man has the temerity to 
propose directly and openly. 

We have been called cranks and lunatics and idiots because 
we have warned our fellow-men against the inevitable and 
intolerable consequences which would follow the adoption of a 
gold standard by all the world. But who, I ask, can be silent 
in the presence of such impending calamities? The United 
States, England, France, and Germany own to-day about 
$2,600,000,000 of the world’s supply of gold coin, or about five- 
sevenths of the total amount, and yet these four nations contain 
but a small fraction of the inhabitants of the globe. What 
will be the exchangeable value of a gold dollar when India’s 
people, outnumbering alone the inhabitants of the four great 
nations named, reach out after their share of gold coin? What 
will be the final price of gold when all the nations of the 
Occident and Orient join in the scramble? 

A distinguished advocate of the gold standard said recently, 
in substance: ‘‘Wheat has now reached a point where the 
English can afford to buy it, and gold will soon return to 
relieve our financial embarrassment.’’ How delighted the farmer 
will be when he realizes what an opportunity he has to save 
his country! A nation in distress; banks failing; mines closed; 
laborers unemployed; enterprise at a standstill, and, behold, the 
farmer, bowed with unceasing, even if unremunerative, toil, 
steps forth to save his country—by selling his wheat below 
the cost of production! And I am afraid he will even now 
be censured for allowing the panic to go as far as it has before 
reducing his prices. If it is difficult now to secure gold, what 
will be the condition when the demand is increased by its 
adoption as the world’s only primary money? We would simply 
put gold upon an auction block, with every nation as a bidder, 
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and each ounce of the standard metal would be knocked down 
to the one offering the most of all other kinds of property. 
Every disturbance of finance in one country would communicate 
itself to every other, and in the misery which would follow 
it would be of little consolation to know that others were suffer- 
ing as much as, or more than, we. 

I have only spoken of the immediate effects of the substitu- 
tion of gold as the world’s only money of ultimate redemption. 
The worst remains to be told. Let the world once commit its 
fortunes to the use of gold alone and it must depend upon 
the annual increase of that metal to keep pace with the need 
for money. 

Is it not probable that the supply available for coinage will 
diminish rather than increase? Jacobs, in his work on the 
Precious Metals, has calculated the appreciation of the monetary 
unit. He has shown that the almost imperceptible increase 
of 2 per cent. per year will amount to a total appreciation of 
500 per eent. in a century. Or, to illustrate, that cotton at 
10 cents to-day and wheat at 60 cents would mean cotton at 
2 cents and wheat at 12 cents in one hundred years. A 
national, State, or municipal debt renewed from time to time 
would at the end of that period be six times as great as when 
contracted, although several times the amount would have been 
paid in interest. 

When one realizes the full significance of a constantly ap- 
preciating standard he can easily agree with Alison that the 
Dark Ages resulted from a failure of the money supply. How 
can anyone view with unconcern the attempt to turn back the 
tide of civilization by the complete debasement of one-half of 
the world’s money! When I point to the distress which, not 
suddenly, but gradually, is entering the habitations of our 
people; when I refer you to the census as conclusive evidence 
of the unequal distribution of wealth and of increasing tenancy 
among our people, of whom, in our cities, less than one-fourth 
now own their homes; when I suggest the possibility of this 
condition continuing until, passed from a land of independent 
owners, we become a nation of landlords and tenants, you must 
tremble for civil liberty itself. 

Let me eall your attention briefly to the advantages of 
bimetallism. It is not claimed that by the use of two metals 
at a fixed ratio absolute stability can be secured. We only 
contend that thus the monetary unit will become more stable 
in relation to other property than under a single standard. 
If a single standard were really more desirable than a double 
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standard, we are not free to choose gold, and would be com- 
pelled to select silver. Gold and silver must remain component 
parts of the metallic money of the world—that must be accepted 
as an indisputable fact. Our abandonment of silver would 
in all probability drive it out of use as primary money; and 
silver as a promise to pay gold is little, if any, better than 
a paper promise to pay. If bimetallism is impossible, then we 
must make up our minds to a silver standard or to the aban- 
donment of both gold and silver. [Applause. | 

Let us suppose the worst that has been prophesied by our op- 
ponents, namely, that we would be upon a silver standard if 
we attempted the free coinage of both gold and silver at any 
ratio. Let us suppose that all our gold goes to Europe and we 
have only silver. Europe will then have more money with 
which to buy our exports—cotton and wheat, cattle and hogs. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt gold, we must draw it from 
Europe, and thus lessen their money and reduce the price of 
our exports in foreign markets. This, too, would decrease the 
total value of our exports and increase the amount of products 
which it would be necessary to send abroad to pay the principal 
and interest which we owe to bondholders and stockholders re- 
siding in Europe. Some have suggested the advisability of 
issuing gold bonds in order to maintain a gold standard. Let 
them remember that those bonds sold in this country will draw 
money from circulation and increase the stringency, and sold 
abroad will affect injuriously the price of our products abroad, 
thus making a double tax upon the toilers of the United States, 
who must ultimately pay them. 

Let them remember, too, that gold bonds held abroad must 
some time be paid in gold, and the exportation of that gold 
would probably raise a clamor for an extension of time in 
order to save this country from another stringency. A silver 
standard, too, would make us the trading center of all the 
silver-using countries of the world, and these countries contain 
far more than one-half of the world’s population. What an 
impetus would be given to our Western and Southern seaports, 
such as San Francisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, and Charleston. Then, again, we produce our silver, 
and produce it in quantities which would to some extent satisfy 
our monetary needs. 

Our annual product of gold is less than 50 cents per capita. 
Deduct from this sum the loss which would be occasioned to the 
gold supply by the closing of our silver mines, which produce 
gold in conjunction with silver; deduct, also, the amount con- 
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sumed in the arts, and the amount left for coinage is really 
inconsiderable. Thus, with a gold standard, we would be left 
dependent upon foreign powers for our annual money supply. 
They say we must adopt a gold standard in order to trade with 
Europe. Why not reverse the proposition and say that Europe 
must resume the use of silver in order to trade with us? But 
why adopt either gold or silver alone? Why not adopt both 
and trade with both gold-using and silver-using countries? The 
principle of bimetallism is established upon a scientific basis. 

We were called together to relieve financial distress by legis- 
lation. Some propose to relieve the present stringency in the 
money market by removing the tax on national-bank circulation 
and allowing banks to issue 100 per cent. on their bonds instead 
of 90 per cent. This legislation would put values into bank 
stocks by law, because it would add to the profits of the bank, 
and such a law would probably raise the market price of bonds 
by increasing the demand for them. I will not discuss the 
merits of this proposition now. Let those who favor it preparé 
to justify themselves before their constituents—people who are 
not making 5 per cent. on an average on the money invested 
in farms or enterprises, and let those who will profit by the law 
cease to deny the ability of Government to increase the price 
of property by law. One is almost moved to tears by the sight 
of New England manufacturers protesting with indignation 
against the wisdom or possibility of giving fictitious value to 
a product, when for the last thirty years they have drained 
the rest of the country and secured artificial prices by pro- 
tective tariff laws. [Applause. | 

Some of our Eastern friends accuse the advocates of free 
coinage of favoring repudiation. 

Repudiation has not been practiced much in recent years 
by the debtor, but in 1869 the credit-strengthening act enabled 
the bondholder to repudiate a contract made with the Govern- 
ment and to demand coin in payment of a bond for which 
he had given paper and which was payable in lawful money. 
That act increasing the market value of the bonds gave a profit 
to many who now join the beneficiaries of the act assuming 
the District debt in vociferous proclamation that ‘‘the Govern- 
ment can not create value.’’ Does not the location of a public 
building add to the value of adjacent real estate? Do not 
towns contest the location of a county seat because of the 
advantage it brings? Does not the use of gold and silver as 
money increase the value of each ounce of each metal? 

These are called precious metals because the production is 
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limited and can not be increased indefinitely at will. If this 
Government or a number of governments can offer a market 
unlimited as compared with the supply, the bullion value of 
gold and silver can be maintained at the legal ratio. The 
moment one metal tends to cheapen, the use falls on it and 
increases its price, while the decreased demand for the dearer 
metal retards its rise and thus the bullion values are kept 
near to the legal ratio, so near that the variation can cause far 
less inconvenience and injustice than the variation in the ex- 
changeable value of the unit would inflict under a single 
standard. The option is always given to the debtor in a double 
standard. 

In fact, the system could not exist if the option remained 
with the creditor, for he would demand the dearer metal and 
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thus increase any fluctuation in bullion values, while the option 
in the hands of the debtor reduces the fluctuation to the 
minimum. That the unit under a double standard is more 
stable in its relation to all other things is admitted by Jevons 
and proven by several illustrations. Mr. Giffin tries to avoid 
the force of the admission by saying that the difference in favor 
of the double standard is only in the proportion of 2 to 1, 
and therefore not sufficient to justify its adoption. It would 
seem that where stability is so important—and it never was 
so important as to-day, when so many long-time contracts are 
executed—even a slight difference in favor of the double 
standard ought to make it acceptable. 

What is the prospect for the establishment of international 
bimetallism? I would be glad to see the unlimited coinage of 
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gold and silver at a fixed ratio among the nations, but how is 
such an agreement to be secured? The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Rayner] says the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law will bring England to terms. Is it impossible to 
extract a lion’s teeth without putting your head in his mouth? 
Is it not a dangerous experiment to join England in a single 
standard in order to induce her to join us in a double standard ? 
International agreement is an old delusion and has done im- 
portant duty on many previous occasions. 

The opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting for 
international bimetallism. Mr. Cleveland mentioned the pros- 
pect of it in his message in 1885, and again this year. It was 
a valuable weapon in 1890, when the Sherman bill was passed 
and the Brussels conference was called in time to carry us 
over the last presidential election. We are still waiting, and 
those are waiting most patiently who favor a gold standard. 
{Laughter and applause.]| Are we any nearer to an inter- 
national agreement than we were fifteen years ago? The 
European nations wait on England, and she refused within a 
year to even consider the adoption of the double standard. 
Can we conquer her by waiting? We have tried the Fabian 
policy. 

Suppose we try bringing her to terms by action. Let me 
appeal to your patriotism. Shall we make our laws dependent 
upon England’s action and thus allow her to legislate for us 
upon the most important of all questions? Shall we confess 
our inability to enact monetary laws? Are we an English 
colony or an independent people? If the use of gold alone 
is to make us slaves, let us use both metals and be free. If 
there be some living along the Hastern coast—better acquainted 
with the beauties of the Alps than with the grandeur of the 
Rockies, more accustomed to the sunny skies of Italy than to 
the invigorating breezes of the Mississippi Valley—who are not 
willing to trust their fortunes and their destinies to American 
citizens, let them learn that the people living between the 
Alleghanies and the Golden Gate are not afraid to cast their 
all upon the Republic and rise or fall with it. [Loud applause. | 

One hundred and seventeen years ago the Liberty Bell gave 
notice to a waiting and expectant people that Independence had 
been declared. There may be doubting, trembling ones among 
us now, but, sirs, I do not overestimate it when I say that 
out of twelve millions of voters more than ten millions are 
waiting, anxiously waiting, for the signal which shall announce 
the financial independence of the United States. [Applause.] 
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This Congress can not more surely win the approval of a 
grateful people than by declaring that this nation, the grandest 
which the world has ever seen, has the right and the ability 
to legislate for its own people on every subject regardless of 
the wishes, the entreaties, or the threats of foreign powers. 
[ Applause. ] 

Among those in favor of bimetallism, and in favor of in- 
dependent action on the part of the United States, there is 
an honest difference of opinion as to the particular ratio at 
which the unlimited coinage of gold and silver should be 
undertaken. The principle of bimetallism does not stand 
upon any certain ratio, and it may exist at 1 to 30 as well as at 
1 to 16. 

In fixing the ratio we should select that one which will 
secure the greatest advantage to the public and cause the least 
injustice. The present ratio, in my judgment, should be 
adopted. <A larger silver dollar would help the ereditor. A 
smaller gold dollar would help the debtor. It is not just to 
do either, but, if a change must be made, the benefit should be 
given to the debtor rather than to the creditor. 

We often hear our opponents complain of the ‘‘cupidity of 
the mine owner.’’ Let us admit that the mine owner is selfish, 
and that he will profit by the increased price of silver bullion. 
Let us, for the sake of argument, go further, and accuse him 
of favoring the free coinage of silver solely for the purpose 
of increasing the price of his product. Does that make him 
worse than other men? Is not the farmer selfish enough to 
desire a higher price for wheat? Is not the cotton-grower 
selfish enough to desire a higher price for his cotton? Is not 
the laboring man selfish enough to desire higher wages? And, 
if I may be pardoned for the boldness, are not bankers and 
business men selfish enough to ask for legislation at our hands 
which will give them prosperity? Was not this extraordinary 
session called in order to bring back prosperity to our business 
men? 

Is it any more important that you should keep a mercantile 
house from failing than that you should keep a mine from 
suspending? Are those who desire free coinage of silver in 
order that the barren wastes should be made to ‘‘blossom lke 
the rose’’ any worse than those who want the Sherman law 
repealed in order to borrow foreign gold and retire clearing- 
house certificates? There is a class of people whose interest 
in financial legislation is too often overlooked. The money- 
loaner has just as much interest in the rise in the value of his 
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product—money—as farmers and miners have in the increased 
price of their products. 

The man who has $10,000 in money becomes worth $20,000 
in reality when prices fall one-half. Shall we assume that the 
money-lenders of. this and other countries ignore the advantage 
which an appreciated currency gives to them and desire it simply 
for the benefit of the poor man and the laborer? What refining 
influence is there in their business which purges away the 
dross of selfishness and makes pure and patriotic only their 
motives? [Laughter.] Has some new dispensation reversed 
the parable and left Lazarus in torment while Dives is borne 
aloft in Abraham’s bosom? [Laughter. ] 

But is the silver miner after all so selfish as to be worthy 
of censure? Does he ask for some new legislation or for some 
innovation inaugurated in his behalf? No. He pleads only 
for the restoration of the money of the fathers. He asks to 
have given back to him a right which he enjoyed from 1792 
to 1873. During all those years he could deposit his silver 
bullion at the mints and receive full legal-tender coins at the 
rate of $1.29 for each ounce of silver, and during a part of 
the time his product could be converted into money at even 
a higher price. Free coinage can only give back to him what 
demonetization took away. He does not ask for a silver dollar 
redeemable in a gold dollar, but for a silver dollar which 
redeems itself. 

If the bullion value of silver has not been reduced by hostile 
legislation, the free coinage of silver at the present ratio can 
bring to the mine owner no benefit, except by enabling him 
to pay a debt already contracted with less ounces of silver. If 
the price of his product has been reduced by hostile legislation, 
is he asking any more than we would ask under the same 
circumstances in seeking to remove the oppressive hand of the 
law? Let me suggest, too, that those who favor an international 
agreement are estopped from objecting to the profits of the 
silver mine owner, because an international agreement could 
only be effected at some ratio near to ours, probably 1514 to 1, 
and this would just as surely inure to the benefit of the owner 
of silver as would free coinage established by the independent 
action of this country. If our opponents were correct in assert- 
ing that the price of silver bullion could be maintained at 129 
cents an ounce by international agreement, but not by our 
separate action, then international bimetallism would bring a 
larger profit to the mine owner than the free coinage of silver 
by this country could. Let the international bimetallist, then, 
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find some better objection to free coinage than that based on the 
mine owner’s profit. 

When we see a wheel of fortune with twenty-four paddles, 
see those paddles sold for 10 cents apiece, and see the holder 
of the winning paddle draw $2, we do not conclude that money 
can be profitably invested in a wheel of fortune. We know 
that those who bought expended altogether $2.40 on the turn 
of the wheel, and that the man who won only received $2; 
but our opponents insist upon estimating the profits of silver 
mining by the cost of the winning paddle. It is safe to say 
that taking the gold and silver of the world—and it is more 
true of silver than of gold—every dollar’s worth of metal has 
cost a dollar. It is strange that those who watch so carefully 
lest the silver miner shall receive more for his product than 
the bare cost of production ignore the more fortunate gold 
miner. 

Did you ever hear a monometallist complain because a man 
could produce 25.8 grains of gold, .9 fine, at any price what- 
ever, and yet take it to our mint and have it stamped into a 
dollar with full legal-tender qualities? I saw at the World’s 
Fair a few days ago a nugget of gold, just as it was found, 
worth over $3,000. What an outrage that the finder should 
be allowed to convert that into money at such an enormous 
profit! And yet no advocate of honest money raises his hand 
to stop that crime. 

The fact is that the price of gold and silver does not depend 
upon the cost of production, but upon the law of supply and 
demand. [Applause.] It is true that production will stop 
when either metal can not be produced at a profit; but so long 
as the demand continues equal to the supply the value of an 
ounce of either metal may be far above the cost of production. 
With most kinds of property a rise in price will cause increased 
production; for instance, if the price of wheat rises faster 
than the price of other things, there will be a tendency to 
increased production until the price falls; but this tendency can 
not be carried out in the case of the precious metals, because 
the metal must be found before it can be produced, and finding 
is uncertain. 

The money question is broader than the interest of a few 
mine owners. It touches every man, woman, and child in all 
the world, and affects those in every condition of life and 
society. 

The interest of the mine owner is incidental. He profits by 
the use of silver as money just as the gold miner profits by 
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the use of gold as money; just as the newspaper profits by 
the law compelling the advertising of foreclosures; just as 
the seaport profits by the deepening of its harbor; just as the 
horse seller would profit by a war which required the purchase 
of a large number of horses for cavalry service, or just as the 
undertaker would profit by the decent burial of a pauper at 
public expense. 

All of these receive an incidental benefit from public acts. 
Shall we complain if the use of gold and silver as money gives 
employment to men, builds up cities, and fills our mountains 
with life and industry? Shall we oppress all debtors and 
derange all business agreements in order to prevent the pro- 
ducers of money metals from obtaining for them more than 
actual cost? We do not reason that way in other things; why 
suppress the reason in this matter because of cultivated 
prejudices against the white metal? 

To recapitulate, there is not enough of either metal to form 
the basis for the world’s metallic money; both metals must 
therefore be used as full legal tender primary money. There 
is not enough of both metals more than to keep pace with the 
increased demand for money; silver can not be retained in cir- 
culation as a part of the world’s money if the United States 
abandons it. This nation must, therefore, either retain the 
present law or make some further provision for silver. The 
only rational plan is to use both gold and silver at some ratio 
with equal privileges at the mint. No change in the ratio can 
be made intelligently until both metals are put on an equality 
at the present ratio. The present ratio should be adopted if 
the parity can be maintained ; and, lastly, it can be. 

If these conclusions are correct, what must be our action 
on the bill to repeal unconditionally the Sherman law? The 
Sherman law has a serious defect; it treats silver as a com- 
modity rather than as a money, and thus discriminates between 
silver and gold. The Sherman law was passed in 1890 as a 
substitute for what was known as the Bland law. It will be 
remembered that the Bland law was forced upon the silver 
men aS a compromise, and that the opponents of silver sought 
its repeal from the day it was passed. It will also be remembered 
that the Sherman law was in like manner forced upon the 
silver men aS a compromise, and that the opponents of silver 
have sought its repeal ever since it became a law. The law 
provides for the compulsory purchase of 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver per year, and for the issue of treasury notes thereon at 
the gold value of the bullion. 
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These notes are a legal tender and are redeemable in gold 
or silver at the option of the Government. There is also a 
clause in the law which states that it is the policy of this 
Government to maintain the parity between the metals. The 
Administration, it seems, has decided that the parity can only be 
maintained by violating a part of the law and giving the option 
to the holder instead of to the Government. Without discussing 
the administration of the law, let us consider the charges made 
against it. 

The main objection which we heard last spring was that 
the treasury notes were used to draw gold out of the treasury. 
If that objection were a material one, the bill might easily be 


MISS DEMOCRACY—WHY, THAT PLANK BROKE WITH ME TWICE. IT WOULD BE 
SUICIDE TO TRY IT AGAIN 
Cartoon by E. T. Richards, in the New York ‘‘Times’’ 1904 


amended so as to make the treasury notes hereafter issued 
redeemable only in silver, like the silver certificates issued under 
the Bland law. But the objection is scarcely important enough 
for consideration. While the treasury notes have been used to 
draw out gold, they need not have been used for that purpose, 
for we have $346,000,000 worth of greenbacks with which gold 
can be drawn, so long as the Government gives the option to 
the holder. If all of the treasury notes were destroyed the 
greenbacks are sufficient to draw out the $100,000,000 reserve 
three times over, and then they can be reissued and used again. 
To complain of the treasury notes while the greenbacks remain 
is like finding fault because the gate is open when the whole 
fence is down, and reminds me of the man who made a box 
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for his feline family, and cut a big hole for the cat to go in 
at and a little hole for the kittens to go in at, forgetting that 
the large hole would do for eats of all sizes. 

Just at this time the law is being made the scapegoat upon 
which all our financial ills are loaded, and its immediate and 
unconditional repeal is demanded as the sole means by which 
prosperity can be restored to a troubled people. 

The main accusation against it now is that it destroys con- 
fidence, and that foreign money will not come here, because 
the holder is afraid that we will go to a silver standard. The 
exportation of gold has been pointed to as conclusive evidence 
that frightened English bondholders were throwing American 
securities upon the market and selling them to our people in 
exchange for gold. But now gold is coming back faster than 
it went away, and still we have the Sherman law unrepealed. 
Since that theory will not explain both the export and import 
of gold, let us accept a theory which will. The balance of 
trade has been largely against us during the last year, and 
gold went abroad to pay it, but now our exportation of bread- 
stuffs has increased and the gold is returning. Its going was 
aggravated by the fact that Austria-Hungary was gathering 
in gold for resumption and was compelled to take a part from 
us. Instead of using that export of gold as a reason for going 
to a gold basis, it ought to make us realize the danger of de- 
pending solely upon a metal which some other nation may 
deprive us of at a critical moment. 

The Sherman law fails utterly to account for present strin- 
gency. Let me suggest a more reasonable cause for the trouble. 
Last spring an attempt was made to secure the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law. We had no panic then, but the 
same forces which have always opposed any legislation favorable 
to silver demanded that the purchase of bullion should stop. 
Some who believe that 15 per cent. reserve makes a bank safe 
became frightened lest a 25 or 30 per cent. reserve might not 
be sufficient to make the Government safe, and wanted an issue 
of gold bonds. The great argument used in favor of both 
those propositions was that money was being drawn from the 
treasury and sent to Europe; that confidence was being de- 
stroyed and that a panic would follow. They emphasized and 
magnified the evils which would follow the departure of gold; 
they worked themselves and their associates into a condition 
of fright which did cause financial stringency. Like the man 
who innocently gives the alarm of fire in a crowded hall, they 
excited a panic which soon got beyond control. 
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The trouble now is that depositors have withdrawn their 
deposits from the banks for fear of loss, and the banks are 
compelled to draw in their loans to protect their reserves, and 
thus men who do business upon borrowed capital are crippled. 
The people have not lost faith in the Government or in the 
Government’s money. They do not refuse silver or silver cer- 
tificates. They are glad enough to get any kind of money. We 
were told last spring that gold was going to a premium, but 
recently in New York City men found a profitable business in 
the selling of silver certificates of small denominations at 2 per 
cent. premium. How many of the failing banks have obeyed 
the law in regard to reserve? How many have crippled them- 
selves by loaning too much to their officers and directors? The 
situation can be stated in a few words: money can not be 
secured to carry on business because the banks have no money 
to loan; banks have no money to loan because the depositors 
have withdrawn their money; depositors have withdrawn their 
money because they fear the solvency of the banks; enterprises 
are stagnant because money is not in circulation. 

Will a repeal of the Sherman law cure these evils? Can 
you cure hunger by a famine? I know that there are some 
who tell us that we have plenty of money. If I may be 
pardoned for a personal allusion, their attitude reminds me of 
a remark made by my father-in-law just after he entrusted his 
daughter to my care. ‘‘William,’’ said he, laying his hand 
affectionately on my head, ‘‘while I have, we shall not both 
want.’’ Others say, ‘‘What is the use of having more money? 
We can not get it unless we have something to sell.’’ That 
is true, but the price of what we sell depends largely upon 
the amount of money in circulation. How can we pay our 
debts without selling something, and how can we sell anything 
without there is money in circulation to buy with? We need 
money. The Sherman law supplies a certain amount. Will 
the stringency be relieved by suspending that issue? If the 
advocates of repeal would take for their battle ery, ‘‘Stop 
issuing money’’ instead of ‘‘Stop buying silver,’’ would not 
their purpose be more plain? But they say the repeal of the 
law will encourage foreign capital to come here by giving 
assurance that it will be repaid on a gold basis. Can we afford 
to buy confidence at that price? Can we afford to abandon 
the constitutional right to pay in either gold or silver in order 
to borrow foreign gold with the certainty of having to pay it 
back in appreciated dollars? To my mind, Mr. Speaker, the 
remedy proposed seems not only dangerous and absurd, but 
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entirely inadequate. Why try to borrow foreign capital in 
order to induce the people in this country to redeposit their 
savings in the banks? 

Why do not these financiers apply the remedy to the diseased 
part? If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hendrix], to 
whom I listened with pleasure, and who said, ‘‘I have come 
into this hall as a banker, I am here as the president of a 
national bank,’’ desires to restore confidence, let him propose 
for the consideration of the members a bill to raise, by a small 
tax upon deposits, a sum sufficient to secure depositors against 
possible loss; or a bill to compel stockholders to put up security 
for their double liability; or to prevent stockholders or officers 
from wrecking a bank to carry on their private business; or 
to limit the labilities which a bank can assume upon a given 
amount of capital, so that there will be more margin to protect 
its creditors; or a bill to make more severe the punishment 
for embezzlement, so that a man can not rob a bank of a half 
million and escape with five years, and can not be boarded 
at a hotel by a marshal, while the small thief suffers in a 
dungeon. [Applause.] Let him propose some real relief and 
this House will be glad to codperate with him. 

Or, if there is immediate relief necessary in the increased 
issue of paper money, let our financiers press the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Tom L. Johnson], viz., that 
the holders of Government bonds be allowed to deposit them 
and draw the face in treasury notes by remitting the interest 
and with the power of redeeming the bonds at any time. 
[Applause.] This will give immediate relief and will save the 
Government interest on the bonds while the money is out. 
But no, the only remedy proposed by these financiers at this 
time, when business is at a standstill and when unemployed men 
are suffering, is a remedy which will enable them both to 
control the currency and reap pecuniary profit through its 
issue. 

What provision shall be made for the future? Upon that 
question our opponents are silent. The bill which they have 
proposed leaves us with no increased currency provided for. 
Some of the advocates of a gold standard, in the defence of 
their theory, find it necessary to dispute every well-established 
principle of finance. 

We are told that as civilization increases credit takes the ° 
place of money and that the volume of real money can be 
diminished without danger. That recalls the experience of the 
man who conceived the idea that a fish could be made to live 
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without water. As the story goes, he put a herring, fresh from 
the sea, in a jar of salt water. By removing a little every 
morning and adding rainwater he gradually accustomed it to 
fresh water. Then by gradually removing the fresh water he 
accustomed it to air, and finally kept it in a cage like a bird. 
One day, in his absence, his servant placed a cup of water in 
the cage in order that the fish might moisten its food; but, 
alas! when the master came home he found that the fish had 
thoughtlessly put its head into the water and drowned! 

From the arguments of some of our opponents we might be 
led to the conclusion that the time would come when money 
would not only be unnecessary but really dangerous. 

The question, Mr. Speaker, is whether we shall increase our 
supply of primary money, as we do when we increase our gold 
and silver, or whether we shall increase our promises to pay 
real money, as we do when we increase national bank notes. 

The larger the superstructure of credit, as related to the 
basis of metal, the more unsubstantial our system. If we present 
a bank note for payment we receive a greenback; if we present 
a greenback for payment, the treasurer has a right to pay in 
silver dollars, and now our opponents want it understood that 
a silver dollar is only a promise to pay a gold dollar. Is that 
sound money ? 

No, Mr. Speaker; if metallic money is sound money, then 
we who insist upon a base broad enough to support a currency 
redeemable in coin on demand are the real friends of sound 
money, and those are ‘‘dangerous fiatists’?’ who would make 
the metallic base so narrow as to compel the Government to 
abandon it for the preservation of its people. If all the cur- 
rency is built upon the small basis of gold those who hold the 
gold will be the masters of the situation. [Applause.] We 
have a right to demand that the future financial policy shall 
be a part of the repealing act, so that we may choose between 
it and what we have and reject it if it is less favorable than 
the present law. And I may add, in the language adopted by 
the Bimetallic League a few days ago— 


The refusal of the opponents of bimetallism to propose any substitute 
for the present law, or to elaborate any plan for the future, indicates either 
an ignorance of our financial needs or an unwillingness to take the public 
into their confidence. 


But, sir, more serious than any other objection which can be 
made to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law is the in- 
controvertible fact that a suspension of silver would tend to 
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lower the price of silver bullion and thus make the restoration 
of bimetallism more difficult. 

The first question for us to decide then is, are we in favor 
of bimetallism or a universal gold standard? If we are in favor 
of bimetallism, the next question is, will a fall in the bullion 
price of silver as measured by gold help or hinder bimetallism? 
We are told by those who want a gold standard that it will help 
bimetallism ; but the query is, if it would, ‘‘why do they favor 
it?’’ It is sufficient to arouse suspicion when every advocate 
of gold monometallism favors unconditional repeal, and the more 
emphatic his advocacy of gold the more earnest his desire for 
repeal. Is any subsequent legislation in behalf of silver in- 
tended? If so, why not propose it now? What money loaner, 
loaning upon a mortgage, would be willing to let the money go 
upon a promise that the mortgage should be delivered next 
week? Or what business man would cancel an obligation to-day 
on the promise of having money paid to-morrow? Shall we be 
more careless in protecting the sacred interests of our con- 
stituencies than a business man is in transacting his business? 

What excuse can we give to our people for releasing what 
we have with the expectation of getting something in the future 
when the advocates of repeal boldly demand, upon this floor, the 
adoption of a universal gold standard, and predict that its com- 
ing is as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 

They tell us that our platform demands repeal, but does it 
demand repeal only? Shall we take away the ‘‘cowardly make- 
shift’’ before we restore the real thing for which that ‘‘tem- 
porary expedient’’ was substituted? As well denounce one kind 
of food because it lacks nourishment and then refuse all food 
to the patient. They shall not be permitted to thus mutilate 
the platform. No such inexcusable attempt at garbling has been 
witnessed since the minister took from the sentence, ‘‘Let him 
which is on the housetop not come down to take anything out 
of his house,’’ the words ‘‘topnot come down,’’ and inveighed 
against the feminine habit of wearing the hair in a knot on the 
top of the head. [Laughter.| They demand of us uncondi- 
tional repeal. They demand that we give up all that we have 
in the way of silver legislation before we know what we are to 
receive. Shall we surrender on these terms? 

Rollin tells us that the third Punie war was declared by the 
Romans and that a messenger was sent to Carthage to announce 
the declaration after the army had started on its way. The 
Carthaginians at once sent representatives to treat for peace. 
The Romans first demanded the delivery of three hundred hos- 
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tages before they would enter into negotiations. When three 
hundred sons of the nobles had been given into their hands they 
demanded the surrender of all the arms and implements of war 
before announcing the terms of the treaty. The conditions were 
sorrowfully but promptly complied with, and the people who 
boasted of a Hannibal and a Hamilcar gave up to their ancient 
enemies every weapon of offence and defence. Then the Roman 
consul, rising up before the humiliated representatives of 
Carthage, said: 

I can not but commend you for the readiness with which you have 


obeyed every order. The decree of the Roman Senate is that Carthage 
shall be destroyed. 


Sirs, what will be the answer of the people whom you repre- 
sent, who are wedded to the ‘‘gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution,’’ if you vote for unconditional repeal and return 
to tell them that you were commended for the readiness with 
which you obeyed every order, but that Congress has decreed 
that one-half of the people’s metallic money shall be destroyed ? 
[ Applause. | 

They demand unconditional surrender, do they? Why, sirs, 
we are the ones to grant terms. Standing by the pledges of all 
the parties in this country, backed by the history of a hundred 
years, sustained by the most sacred interests of humanity itself, 
we demand an unconditional surrender of the principle of gold 
monometallism as the first condition of peace. [Applause.] 
You demand surrender! Aye, sirs, you may cry ‘‘Peace, 
peace,’’ but there is no peace. Just so long as there are people 
here who would chain this country to a single gold standard, 
there is war—eternal war; and it might just as well be known 
now! [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, aye, even mil- 
lions, who have not yet ‘‘bowed the knee to Baal.’’ Let the 
President take courage. Muehlbach relates an incident in the 
life of the great military hero of France. At Marengo the Man 
of Destiny, sad and disheartened, thought the battle lost. He 
ealled to a drummer boy and ordered him to beat a retreat. The 
lad replied: 

Sire, I do not know how. Dessaix has never taught me retreat, but I 
can beat a charge. Oh, J can beat a charge that would make the dead fall 
into line! I beat that charge at the Bridge of Lodi; I beat it at Mount 
Tabor; I beat it at the Pyramids; Oh, may I beat it here? 


The charge was ordered, the battle won, and Marengo was 
added to the victories of Napoleon. Oh, let our gallant leader 
XIV—22 
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draw inspiration from the street gamin of Paris. In the face 
of an enemy proud and confident the President has wavered. 
Engaged in the battle royal between the ‘‘money power and 
the common people,’’ he has ordered a retreat. Let him not be 
dismayed. 

He has won greater victories than Napoleon, for he is a war- 
rior who has conquered without a sword. He restored fidelity 
in the public service; he converted Democratic hope into realiza- 
tion; he took up the banner of tariff reform and carried it to 
triumph. Let him continue that greater fight for ‘‘the gold 
and silver coinage of the Constitution,’’ to which three national 
platforms have pledged him. Let his clarion voice call the 
party hosts to arms; let him but speak the language of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Reagan], in reply to those who would 
destroy the use of silver: 


Let us call the battle on and never leave the field until the people’s 
money shall be restored to the mints on equal terms with gold, as it was 
years ago. 


Let this command be given, and the air will resound with 
the tramp of men scarred in a score of battles for the people’s 
rights. Let this command be given and this Marengo will be 
our glory and not our shame. [Applause on the floor and in 
the galleries. | 

Well has it been said by the Senator from Missouri [George 
G. Vest] that we have come to the parting of the ways. To- 
day the Democratic party stands between two great forces, each 
inviting its support. On the one side stand the corporate in- 
terests of the nation, its moneyed institutions, its aggregations 
of wealth and capital, imperious, arrogant, compassionless. 
They demand special legislation, favors, privileges, and immuni- 
ties. They can subscribe magnificently to campaign funds; 
they can strike down opposition with their all-pervading infiu- 
ence, and, to those who fawn and flatter, bring ease and plenty. 
They demand that the Democratic party shall become their 
agent to execute their merciless decrees. 

On the other side stands that unnumbered throng which 
gave a name to the Democratic party and for which it has as- 
sumed to speak. Work-worn and dust-begrimed, they make 
their sad appeal. They hear of average wealth increased on 
every side and feel the inequality of its distribution. They 
see an overproduction of everything desired because of the un- 
derproductior of the ability to buy. They cannot pay for loy- 
alty except with their suffrages, and can only punish betraya! 
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with their condemnation. Although the ones who most deserve 
the fostering care of Government, their cries for help too often 
beat in vain against the outer wall, while others less deserving 
find ready access to legislative halls. 
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HE CAN’I HELP DRAGGING IT IN 

Cartoon by M. B. Trezevant in 1907 
This army, vast and daily vaster growing, begs the party to 
be its champion in the present conflict. It cannot press its 
claims ’mid sounds of revelry. Its phalanxes do not form in 
grand parade, nor has it gaudy banners floating on the breeze. 
Its battle hymn is ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ its war ery—‘‘ Equal- 
ity before the law.’’ To the Democratic party, standing between 
these two irreconcilable forces, uncertain to which side to turn 
and conscious that upon its choice its fate depends, come the 
words of Israel’s second Jawgiver: ‘‘Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve.’? What will the answer be? Let me invoke the 
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memory of him whose dust made sacred the soil of Monticello 
when he joined 


The dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


He was called a demagogue and his followers a mob, but the 
immortal Jefferson dared to follow the best promptings of his 
heart. He placed man above matter, humanity above property, 
and, spurning the bribes of wealth and power, pleaded the 
cause of the common people. It was this devotion to their in- 
terests which made his party invincible while he lived and will 
make his name revered while history endures. And what mes- 
sage comes to us from the Hermitage? When a crisis lke the 
present arose and the national bank of his day sought to con- 
trol the politics of the nation, God raised up an Andrew Jack- 
son, who had the courage to grapple with that great enemy, and 
by overthrowing it he made himself the idol of the people and 
reinstated the Democratic party in public confidence. What 
will the decision be to-day? The Democratic party has won the 
greatest success in its history. Standing upon this victory- 
crowned summit, will it turn its face to the rising or the setting 
sun? Will it choose blessings or cursings—life or death— 
which? Which? [Prolonged applause on the floor and in the 
galleries, and cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’ “‘Vote!’’] 


Jerry Simpson [Kan.] spoke in favor of free coinage 
of silver. .He declared that the bankers had stirred up 
the panic to procure the repeal of the Sherman act, and 
then that this panic had got away from them. 


It has broken loose from them; it has not accomplished what 
they intended ; and I fear that before it is stopped it will breed 
a revolution in this country that will shake this Government to 
its very foundation. That is the reason I think the hour has 
struck when every man in this country with any patriotism in 
his make-up should take the party collar off his neck, and stand 
up for the interests of the people and of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we trim our sails to fit the breeze 
of any country? Gentlemen talk about our inability to borrow 
more English capital. I want to ask those gentlemen this ques- 
tion: If we continue to borrow English capital as we have 
been doing in the past, paying these high rates of interest for 
it, who will ultimately own the industries of this country? It 
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is said that the English own to-day fifteen-sixteenths of our rail- 
road stock. They own a great part of the great institutions of 
this country. That is the result of borrowing English capital. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in this country all the resources that 
are necessary to create wealth for ourselves, a great territory 
stored by nature with all the materials that are needed to sup- 
ply human wants. We have the most improved machinery; we 
have steam power which is doing the work each year of 22,000,- 
000 men; we have millions of able-bodied men, willing and anx- 
ious to work that machinery and, by their labor, to produce 
from our own resources all the wealth that we require. Tell me 
why with all these materials, all these forces, we still should go 
abroad to Great Britain, the great creditor nation of the world, 
and ask her to lend us money! Why, sir, such a course is sui- 
cidal. I think the true financial policy of this country is to 
have our currency issued by the people, directly to the people, 
without the intervention of banks or other corporations. The 
issue of money is a public function which should not be dele- 
gated to individuals or private corporations. 

I am opposed to a compromise on the ratio. I am opposed 
to a compromise on anything that is right. I believe that when- 
ever you commence to compromise you are sure to compromise 
away what is right, and in this matter you will compromise 
away the interests of the debtor class. We have had too many 
compromises already intended to secure what gentlemen are 
pleased to eall an ‘‘honest dollar.’’ Five or six times already 
the contract has been changed, and we have to-day the most 
dishonest dollar that ever any country submitted to. 

I am opposed to compromise, first, because it demoralizes the 
party that compromises; secondly, because it delays justice; and, 
thirdly, because it demoralizes the community. Now, what is 
the compromise that these people offer on this question? They 
say: ‘‘Let us increase the ratio; let us put more silver into the 
dollar’’; that is, let us make the dollar dearer. The minute you 
do that you compromise away the principle that there is effect 
in the law to give value to money. You treat silver as a com- 
modity, and you set gold up as the arbitrary measure of all 
values. If you but compromise away one single grain, you do 
that. If you make the ratio 20 to 1, you put so many more 
pounds in the bushel of wheat, so many more ounces in the 
pound of pork; you make the dollar dearer, and you compro- 
mise away the right of the debtor class. I want to tell these 
gentlemen that I did not come here to compromise away the 
rights of my constituency. I received a letter from a friend of 
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mine to-day that expresses my sentiments exactly. He says: 
‘‘Jerry, you stand by 16 to 1 until hell freezes over, and we 
will send you a pair of skates to come home on.’’ [Laughter 
and applause. | 

We would never have had a rebellion in this country if our 
statesmen had not been compromisers—compromising away 
truth and justice and human rights. Webster and Clay, all the 
great statesmen of that era, were compromisers; and it finally 
ended up in a civil war which shook the country to its founda- 
tion and left a debt, with an attendant train of evils, that the 
youngest men in this House will never see entirely rooted out. 


On August 19 Champ Clark [Mo.] spoke in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], in his impas- 
sioned address the other day, declared that our contention that 
gold and silver are the money of the Constitution is an argu- 
ment constantly addressed to the ignorance of the country. 
That is certainly a refreshing sort of statement. It appears to 
me that somewhere I have heard before of persons who exploited 
their superiority over the remainder of mankind, and who stood 
on the street corners rolling their eyes to heaven and thanking 
God they were not as other people. [Laughter. ] 

But there is no imminent danger that wisdom will die with 
the men from the East. [Laughter. ] 

But I undertake to say that until the chief industry of the 
East came to be lending money the wisdom of the East was on 
our side, and that until the senior Senator from Ohio [John' 
Sherman] took a trip to Europe in 1867 every great statesman 
of this country, even in the East, had been a bimetallist. [Ap- 
plause. | 

It was one of the very few propositions agreed upon by 
Alexander Hamilton, the grandfather of the Republican party, 
and Thomas Jefferson, the chief priest, prophet, and apostle of 
constitutional liberty. 

Aye, more. I state here and now, without the fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that, until unhallowed greed combined 
with prostituted ingenuity to discover new ways of despoiling 
the many for the benefit of the few, no great financier of any 
age or clime can be named who seriously advocated a single 
standard, while on our side the roll eall includes all the emi- 
nent political economists who ever lived. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Harter] likens our Uncle 
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Samuel to a patient suffering from alcoholism, and prescribes 
the gold cure. That he is very sick is true, but Dr. Harter 
makes an incorrect diagnosis. He is suffering not from delirium 
tremens, but from anemia—from poverty of the blood—from 
inanition—from a lack of the circulating medium. The gentle- 
man’s remedy for our uncle, who has been bled almost to death 
by the Shylocks for their pound of flesh, is to still further de- 
plete the tottering and enfeebled old man by more bleeding. 
Like the horse leech’s daughter, he still cries in the dull ears 
of the illustrious sufferer ‘‘Give!’’ ‘‘Give!’’ [Laughter.] 

What this country needs is not Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic, but 
Dr. Bland’s Silver Cordial. [Applause. | 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hendrix], who ac- 
knowledges that he is a Missourian by nativity, who is fortu- 
nate enough to be the president of a national bank, and who 
came to Congress by way of the East, draws a soul-harrowing 
and tear-compelling picture of the long-suffering and patriotic 
New York bankers standing in the breach after the manner of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle and ‘‘holding up the financial system 
of the country by the neck.’’ [Laughter. | 

That is certainly a spectacle for men and angels. 

The trouble is that they have had the business of the country 
by the neck until they have choked the breath of life out of its 
body [applause and laughter] and until the consuming desire 
of the great mass of the people is to break that same neck hold 
of Wall street. [Applause. ] 

He repeatedly told us that the monetary evolutionary 
processes which God set in motion had evoluted every civilized 
nation except ours into the single gold standard, and would in 
a few days evolute us into the same condition of ineffable felic- 
ity. [Laughter. ] 

Now, I never was much of an evolutionist, and have always 
preferred Moses to Darwin; but after listening to the gentle- 
man’s speech I believe more firmly in the Pentateuch than ever 
—for, if the highest product of all the evolutionary process is 
a Wall street gold bug, then the evolutionary process has been 
of little benefit to the human race. [Great laughter. ] 

According to his rather curious theory God Almighty—and 
not the Sherman law—is responsible for the condition that in- 
volves the globe to-day and is therefore presumably in favor of 
the gold standard. 

In the absence of a revelation on the subject, and consider- 
ing all the circumstantial evidence in the case, it looks as though 
God were on our side. [Applause.] In the beginning, in His 
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Infinite wisdom, He so distributed the precious metals through- 
out the world that after six thousand years of ceaseless human 
endeavor the quantities of gold and silver in circulation are al- 
most precisely the same. [Applause.] He created man and 
woman to go in pairs, and bade them ‘‘Go forth, be fruitful, 
multiply, and replenish the earth.’’ With alacrity has that 
command been obeyed. [Laughter.] He also created silver 
and gold to go in pairs, and sent them forth on the mission of 
propagating, multiplying, and replenishing the business of the 
world. Nobly have they discharged that duty, and of them, as 
of the bride and bridegroom at the marriage altar, may it be 
appropriately said: ‘‘Whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.’’ [Applause.] 

But we are dogmatically told that these metals which have 
been the faithful servants of humanity from a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary must now, after 
being lawfully wedded for sixty centuries, be divorced at the 
behest of England, the bully and freebooter among the nations 
of the earth. 

I beg gentlemen to remember that, just so certainly as our 
mania for divorce between husband and wife is sapping the 
foundations of our social and moral fabric, just so surely will 
the divorce of gold and silver sap the foundations of our busi- 
ness fabric and cause the temple of our prosperity to topple to 
the dust. The gentleman assumes the role of prophet, and ex- 
hibits to us the happiness and glory in store for us if we vote 
with him, and the infamy and execration to which we are heirs 
if we vote as our constituents desire us to vote. Indeed, all 
the gentlemen on that side of the question indulge liberally in 
prophecies. They call to mind what Charles Dickens says of 
David Copperfield’s sitting night after night under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, ‘‘recording predictions that never 
came to pass, prophecies that were never fulfilled, and explana- 
tions that were only meant to mystify.’’ [Laughter. ] 

The gentleman from New York tells us that the panic was 
brought about, not by reason of the Sherman law, but because 
the Anglo-Saxon race has overdone the business of production. 
But he offered no remedy for the evil. The Anglo-Saxons are 
an industrious, ambitious, thrifty stock; but what would he 
have them do—stop the plow in the furrow, the sickle in the 
swath, and the mill in its grinding? That is decidedly rough 
on people who want to work, who know how to work, and who 
find their chief delight in work in the sweet hope of making 
pleasant the lives of their children, . 
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But, if the panic in the United States is chargeable to the 
overproduction of Anglo-Saxons, how does it happen that it 
came on first in the South American republics, where few Anglo- 
Saxons find an abiding place, and where Spanish-Americans 
constitute the bulk of the population ? 

He professes himself an international bimetallist, and wants 
silver coinage postponed to a more convenient season, ignoring 
the fact that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

The day has surely come at last when this Republic should 
lead and not follow in the procession of the nations, and if that 
day has not already dawned may God speed it in its coming. 
More than one hundred and seventeen years ago this country, 
then a feeble infant, declared its political independence of all 
the world, and some people have the audacity to believe that 
she, having grown to colossal proportions, should declare her 
financial independence and be free indeed. [ Applause. ] 

And suppose that we completely remonetize and rehabilitate 
silver and England cuts our commercial acquaintance—what 
then? It would inevitably give us control of the commerce of 
every silver-using country on the globe—France, India, China, 
Mexico, the Central American States, and the republics of South 
America—which would more than compensate us for the Eng- 
lish trade. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen on the other side admit that there is not enough 
money in the country, for they rejoice with us that gold is now 
returning to this country; they try to make us believe that the 
annual output of gold available for coinage is constantly in- 
creasing, and they ask us to join them in passing a law authoriz- 
ing the national banks to issue bills up to the full limit of the 
par value of the bonds on deposit. 

The first source of increase which they suggest—the return 
of gold from abroad—may or may not be permanent; the sec- 
ond source of increase, the growing annual output of gold avail- 
able for coinage, is without basis of fact, and as to the third 
source of increase—the leave to the national banks to issue 
more bills—we are not particularly enamored of the idea of 
placing ourselves absolutely at the merey of the national banks 
and giving them power to expand and contract the volume of 
the currency at will. [Applause.] 

The gentlemen of the single gold standard declaim grandilo- 
quently about upholding national honor and about the sanctity 
of contracts. They charge us with being repudiationists. Now, 
who repudiated the contract? It was expressly provided that 
the bonds should be paid in ‘‘lawful money’’—which meant 
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gold, silver, or paper; and this was just, for their owners paid 
for them in paper money worth 40 cents on the dollar. Then, 
after the war was over, and they had the bonds securely locked 
up, under the pretext of ‘‘strengthening the public credit’’— 
that is the way they put it—not of ‘‘strengthening the bank ac- 
count of the bondholders’’ [laughter], which is the way it ought 
to have been put—they induced a supple Congress to repudiate 
the contract with the people and to make the bonds payable in 
coin. That was step number one to rob the people. That was 
bad enough in all conscience. But worse was to follow. They 
by fraud induced Congress to pass the act of 1873 demonetizing 
silver, thereby making payment in coin mean payment in gold. 

Again, I ask who broke faith? Who repudiated the con- 
tract? The people or the bondholders? 

What was the result of these changes? It meant that it took 
from the people in way of taxes two horses, two cows, two sheep, 
two hogs, two bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, or flax, where 
one was taken before; it meant two blows of the axe, maul, 
sledge hammer, or pick where one sufficed before; it meant two 
drops of sweat wrung from the brow of labor where there was 
one before; it meant less food, fewer clothes, less time for study, 
poorer shelter, less leisure, and less enjoyment to every man, 
woman, and child in this broad land who works for a living. 
[ Applause. ] 

It means that after the people have been taxed nearly to 
death for thirty years to pay the public debt, and, after pay- 
ing two-thirds of it, they practically owe more of it than they 
did when they began to pay it. It is only a repetition of the 
story of the Sybilline books. 

Solomon says: 


There are three things that are never satisfied, yea, four things say not 
It is enough: the grave; and the barren womb; the earth that is not 
filled with water; and the fire that saith not It is enough. 


If he were writing his Proverbs now he could add a fifth 
thing that is never satisfied—the holder of American bonds. 

The national banks are heard here and get what they want. 
The tariff barons are heard here and get what they want. The 
bondholders are heard here and get what they want. The sub- 
sidized steamship mail companies are heard here and get what 
they want. These can always offer a reason which carries in- 
stant conviction with it. But when the farmers of the country, 
through their representatives, prefer a request that they be not 
totally ruined, they are told to work more and talk less. When 
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millions of honest laborers ask Congress to so order things as to 
give them the poor privilege of having a chance to toil, they are 
denounced as tramps and vagabonds. [Applause.] 

“Let the people eat grass,’’ quoth the pampered lackey of 
Louis XVI, who lost his head upon the block. ‘‘Let the people 
be damned,’’ shouts William H. Vanderbilt. 

For thirty-two years the legislation of this country appears 
to have had one end in view—that of building up a moneyed 
aristocracy, the very danger which the fathers of the Republic 
foresaw, against which they warned us, and from which Jeffer- 
son thought he had saved the country, when he abolished the 
law of primogeniture. 

We have during this debate heard many sneers at ‘‘ popular 
delusions. ’’ 

‘‘Popular delusions!’’ Those are sonorous words. We are 
gravely told by the single-standard gold men that the people 
do not know what is the matter with them, cannot understand 
what is destroying them, do not know what they want, and 
must rely for information entirely upon the leaders of the other 
side. That would certainly be repeating the ancient and futile 
performance of going to a goat’s house for wool. 

Now, the average American citizen may not be much of a 
political economist or logician, but he knows when he is hurt 
and when his business is crippled. [Applause.] He under- 
stands that when, after toiling sixteen hours a day through sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold, and after practicing the severest 
economy, he cannot at the end of the year make buckle and 
tongue meet, there is something radically wrong and that ‘‘some- 
thing is rotten in the state of Denmark.”’ 

He may be afflicted with ‘‘popular delusions,’’ but when he 
cannot, in 1893, sell for $50 per acre a farm which in 1872 cost 
him $100 per acre, he will search for the authors of that un- 
pleasant phenomenon, and punish them when found. His 
weapon is the ballot, which, in the hands of resolute men, is 
more effective than shot and shell and Krupp’s big guns. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The great Irish orator, Charles Stewart Parnell, once said: 


Opportunity is a horse, saddled and bridled, which stops at each man’s 
threshold once in a lifetime. Be ready, mount, and he carries you on 
to suecess and honor. Pause but a moment, he is gone, and the clatter 
of his iron hoofs, echoing down the corridors of time, will forever remind 
you of what you have lost. 


My Democratic brethren, the magnificent silver-white steed 
stands pawing impatiently at our gates. Let us vault into tlie 
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saddle and ride him into the realm of unfailing prosperity amid 
the benedictions of a grateful people. [Prolonged applause. | 


William D. Bynum [Ind.] supported the repeal. In 
particular he defended Secretary Carlisle against the 
charges which had been made against him. After de- 
scribing the drain upon the Treasury by the ‘‘endless 
chain,’’ he said: 


The Secretary of the Treasury was powerless to do anything 
to stop it. The law required him to maintain the parity between 
our gold and silver coin and to do this it was essential that he 
should redeem the treasury notes in whatever character of 
money the holders demanded. To have refused to do so would 
have been an acknowledgment that one was preferable to the 
other, one more valuable than the other—an admission the Gov- 
ernment could not afford to make. To have refused payment in 
gold would have been to put gold to a premium and increased 
the excitement and aggravated the stringency. 

In my judgment the Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, during the or- 
deal through which he has conducted the financial affairs of the 
Government, has not only sustained his high reputation, but 
has achieved a name that will compare favorably in history with 
those of the great men who have preceded him. That there 
was a great pressure to force an issue of gold-bearing bonds 
there can be no question. To have issued bonds would simply 
have been a restoration of the reserve by enlarging the demands 
to be made upon it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Sherman law has no 
friends; that it has been disowned by its reputed father. Every 
person condemns it as wrong in principle and vicious in prac- 
tice. The singular fact, however, is that, while the friends of 
free coinage admit that it has worked great harm, they insist 
that it must remain in force unless something is adopted in its 
stead. The only excuse assigned for its maintenance is that. it 
increases the volume of money and keeps down the appreciation 
of gold. 

We have already seen that since its enactment $164,098,974 
in gold has been driven out of the country. Nor is this all; dur- 
ing the same period the circulation of national banks was re- 
duced $7,370,623, making a reduction in the volume of money 
in circulation of $171,469,597. 

The entire amount of treasury notes issued under the provi- 
sions of this act to August 1, 1893, was only $148,286,234, show- 
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ing a net reduction in circulation during its existence, if there 
had been no accessions from other sources, of $23,183,249. Why, 
then, should this measure, productive of such dangers, be main- 
tained a single day? Why should it be used as a club to drive 
the representatives of the people into the adoption of some other 
measures which their judgments do not approve? [Applause.] 

Gentlemen who are demanding that something shall be en- 
acted in the place of the Sherman law know that that cannot be 
done now. They know it is unconditional repeal or nothing. If 
they succeed in grafting upon the measure for repeal a single 
one of their proposed amendments they know that the same can- 
not be enacted into a law. Your alternative, therefore, is to ac- 
cept repeal or nothing, and upon that issue you must return and 
answer to your people. 

Go home to your merchants who are unable to make collec- 
tions to meet maturing bills, and say to them that you knew 
they were being pressed, but you could not secure just what 
you wanted, and that they will have to bear it the best they 
ean. Go back to the farmers, who are unable to market their 
wheat at any price, and tell them that you admit there was and 
is great stringency in money ; that the repeal of the Sherman law 
would probably have relieved the situation, but that you feared 
that if that was done you would be unable to get something in 
its stead in the future. 

Go to the idle workingmen, against whom the doors of the 
mills and factories have been closed because their managers 
could neither collect nor borrow a sufficient sum to meet their 
pay rolls, and tell them that you knew they and their families 
were suffering, but that you felt it was better for them to bear 
their afflictions till your views should be incorporated into a 
new law, and, if they do not denounce your conduct in words 
of condemnation, bitter and burning, I am mistaken in their 
character and temper. 


Mr. Bynum then defended the gold standard. 


Why should we fear the gold standard? Above all nations 
on the face of the earth we should be benefited by it if any 
would. If Great Britain and Germany, which practically pro- 
duce no gold whatever, can adhere to the gold standard, why 
cannot the United States, that produces one-fourth of the 
world’s supply? Not only do we produce gold enough to supply 
ourselves, but over all nations we produce an abundance of 
supplies that draw gold from the furthest corners of the earth. 
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In the Brussels conference the British delegates had but one 
proposition to offer, and that was that the European nations 
should purchase £5,000,000 in silver for five years if the United 
States would continue to purchase 54,000,000 ounces annually. 
She was willing to go down into her pocket and assist in pur- 
chasing between thirty and forty million ounces of silver if we 
would but continue the operations of the Sherman law for the 
same period. It was a shrewd proposition. Her representa- 
tives no doubt calculated that if they could get us into an agree- 
ment for five years they would at the end of that time have all 
our gold, including the balance of the reserve in the treasury. 
We not only repel the insinuation but denounce the action of 
the advocates of free silver with striving to accomplish what 
the British Government would give a handsome bonus to have 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen upon the other side of this question, 
apparently, through the whole of this debate have been unable 
to distinguish the difference between the gold standard and gold 
monometallism. 

There is not a nation on earth with a gold standard but 
what has more or less silver to supply the needs of its people 
in domestic trade. There is a large and useful field for silver, 
and no warfare is being made upon it. We are told that there 
is not enough gold in the world to supply the different nations 
with sufficient money upon which to transact their business. 
Most assuredly there is not, nor could the business be transacted 
with gold if there was a superabundance. But there is plenty of 
gold by which to fix and measure values and adjust the bal- 
ances between nations. 

The gold standard does not mean that gold alone shall be 
used, but that all measures must conform to that standard; 
silver, paper, drafts, checks, clearing-house certificates, or any 
other device may be used, but they must be used in such a way 
as to give exact measure by the standard. We who are con- 
tending for the preservation of the gold standard do so because 
it is the most stable that has ever been discovered and because 
all the civilized nations of the world have adopted it. I am in 
favor of the use of all the silver that we can coin and maintain 
at a parity with gold, of providing for the issue of all the cur- 
reney that can be floated at par, but not another dollar. 

I have no faith in that character of prosperity which comes 
with cheap money. Money to be of value to the people, to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, must honestly measure the re- 
sults of human toil, I fully agree that the medium of exchange 
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should be ample to enable the people, at the least cost and in the 
briefest time, to exchange their productions, but an oversupply 
of money stimulates wild speculations, unsettles credit, and, 
sooner or later, brings on a collapse. 

In my opinion there is not a scarcity of money in the coun- 
try to-day. We have transacted a much greater commerce and 
enjoyed the highest prosperity with far less money than we have 
in circulation now. 

I have been amused during this debate at the remarks of 
some gentlemen who have so indignantly scorned the idea that 
our standard of values should conform to that of the civilized 
nations of the world. We are a free and independent nation, 
they say, and therefore should cut loose from the monarchies 
of the Old World and establish one of our own. We can do this, 
but it would be well to know that our parachute is in good 
working order before we try the experiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a pessimist, but I look into the future 
with some forebodings. The belief that Congress, by legislation, 
ean produce unlimited wealth, and distribute the same among 
the people, seems to prevail in every quarter. There is but one 
way in which a nation can become rich and her people pros- 
perous, and that is by the productions of toil and not by the 
inflation of values by enlarging the volume of money. We 
should do our duty fearlessly and the people must do the rest. 
[ Applause. ] 


On August 23 Joseph G. Cannon [Ill.] opposed re- 
peal. 


I am not here to degrade the currency; but, while that is 
true, I am not here to obey the command of the extreme people 
who want gold and gold alone for currency; that means con- 
traction and wrongs the debtor. Nor am I here to obey the 
command of the extreme people who want silver and silver alone 
for currency, and only 60 cents’ worth in a dollar; that would 
wrong the creditor. One would bring us to the yellow metal 
alone for money; the other, in the name of bimetallism, would 
bring us to the white metal alone for money. I want both 
metals. My party, in a national platform, pledges me to both 
metals. Good politics pledge me to both metals. I believe it is 
entirely practicable to have them. 

What would I do in the meantime? I would let the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman act stand until the other side of 
the House can meet this side of the House calmly and coolly; 
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not under the influence of panic or excitement or prejudice; not 
without power even to offer an amendment, but with the full 
power of amendment and debate, and after full consideration 
enact a provision that would utilize all the silver that may be 
offered for use as money at its commercial value. In my judg- 
ment this can be done by allowing any and all owners of silver 
bullion to deposit the same in the United States treasury at the 
world’s market price and receive therefore certificates or treas- 
ury notes redeemable on demand, in sums of $100 or any multi- 
ple thereof, in silver bullion at the market price, or gold coin, 
at the option of the Government, making the treasury notes a 
legal tender for all debts, public or private. 

I believe it can be done. But why do you not offer the 
amendment? says some one. Because, Mr. Speaker, the extreme 
silver and fiat money men in this House met and shook hands 
with the extreme gold men on the Democratic side of the House, 
and adopted the rule under which you are now proceeding, that 
says I shall not have, as the representative of my people, the 
poor opportunity of offering a single amendment of any charac- 
ter on this subject. [Applause. ] 

What does wisdom counsel us to do? I will answer in a sen- 
tence. There are six hundred millions of gold and about that 
much silver in this country ; we have over 65,000,000 of people; 
the population is increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 every year; 
we now have power to sell bonds to maintain all the money at a 
parity. 

Without the sale of one dollar of bonds, I am satisfied that 
during the administration of Grover Cleveland under existing 
law we can go on and have an increase in the currency of nearly 
$40,000,000 a year, and that all the money will be as good as 
gold. I think the people, having tried a new experiment, will 
turn back to their first love. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
In any event I will not help change existing law unless you put 
something better in its place. 

But, says somebody, will you vote for free coinage of silver ? 
No; not under existing conditions unless you put a dollar’s 
worth of silver in a silver dollar. And I will tell you why. 
With the nonuse of silver by the principal commercial nations 
in the world, and the late action of England with regard to the 
India mints, I do not believe that the free coinage of silver on 
the ratio of either 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 will assure us both gold and 
silver. 

My judgment is that such coinage of silver would drive the 
gold out of the country, and we would have silver in cheap dol- 
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lars alone for money. In the fullness of time I believe the coin- 
age ratio of gold and silver will be settled by agreement between 
the principal commercial nations of the world. When that is 
done, we can safely have free coinage of silver. In the mean- 
time it is our duty to utilize silver at its commercial value for 
currency. Silver always has been, is now, and in my opinion 
always will be one of the money metals of the world. [Ap- 
plause. | 

““Ah! but,’’ says somebody, ‘‘we want to repeal this act to 
strengthen our credit.’’ Strengthen it where? I ask; in Europe 
or at home? Mr. Speaker, the Government’s credit does not 
need strengthening at home. You cannot find any citizen of the 
United States who does not believe that the credit of the United 
States is now first class; in Europe the credit of the United 
States is first class. 

Oh! But says somebody, The creditors are afraid they are 
going to be paid in cheap silver. Oh, no, the laws of this coun- 
try can be read of all men, and the construction given to those 
laws by both Democratic and Republican Administrations, tells 
everybody everywhere that all the money Uncle Sam has in his 
hands, and all his obligations, as well as all the circulating 
medium, is to be gold and that which can look gold in the face 
and say, ‘‘I am as good as you are.’’ [Applause.] 

To my Republican friends, in conclusion, I say, to what feast 
are we invited? To the repeal of this act that we wrote upon 
the statute book, and that has been beneficent in its operation; 
and when it is repealed, with a contracting currency and an in- 
creasing population, we have full notice that there is to follow 
fast and furious upon its track the performance of the pledge 
made by the Democracy, upon which they say they won full 
power, namely, to strike down the last vestige of protection to 
American industries and American labor, and place upon the 
statute books in lieu thereof a tariff that will yield revenue only, 
but no protection to any American citizen who walks upon our 
soil and breathes our air. 

In full competition with labor abroad, importing that which 
we heretofore made, with a contracting currency instead of an 
expanding, safe currency—that is the feast to which we are in- 
vited by our Democratic friends. For one I will go hungry be- 
fore I dine at such a table; for that matter I would go hungry 
if I dined at such a table. [Applause on Republican side. ] 


James G. Maguire [Cal.], Single Taxer, opposed re- 
peal. In the course of his speech, a long one, he gave 
XIV—23 
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his ideas as to the best system of finance and the causes 
and prevention of panics. 


It has long appeared to me that in the matter of finance, as 
in most matters relating to production and exchange, the world 
is governed too much; that governments in attempting to fix the 
values of commodities, whether they be gold or silver, or wheat 
or potatoes, always create more confusion and inconvenience 
than their efforts were intended to avoid. The establishment of 
media of exchange is purely a commercial function, and should 
be left to the jurisdiction of the flexible and unerring laws of 
trade. If commerce selects gold and silver as the most con- 
venient commodities to serve as media of exchange, the only 
function of the Government, with respect to such media, should 
be to freely coin the pieces of either metal, placing upon each 
coin a stamp indicating its weight and fineness, leaving the laws 
of trade to determine when and where and in what proportions 
and at what ratios the metals should be used in exchange. 

The Government should have no money but its own treasury 
notes, issued to the extent of its annual requirement for revenue, 
receivable in payment of its taxes of all forms, and made legal 
tender in the course of business, on an equality with the kind 
of money in which such taxes are levied. This would do away 
with all the struggles for business advantages to debtors and 
creditors and mine owners, by the alternate contraction and in- 
flation of currency through acts of Congress. It would do away 
with the periodical appeals on the part of business this year to 
contract the currency in order to strengthen securities and estab- 
lish confidence in the stability of our money; next year to in- 
flate the currency, in order to afford a sufficient circulating 
medium to meet the requirement of commerce. It would leave 
the regulation of all those matters to the wiser and more certain 
laws of trade, which arise naturally out of the business rela- 
tions and transactions of men, and do not depend for their cor. 
rectness upon the information or the prejudices or the fears of 
arbitrary legislators. 

For temporary relief in the present crisis, the plan of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Tom L. Johnson] to issue treasury notes to 
the par value of all United States bonds deposited by any and 
all holders of such bonds is the best that has been suggested. 

The advocates of a single gold standard have made a des- 
perate attempt to convince the people that the prevailing hard 
times are due to the disposition manifested on the part of our 
Government to favor an extension of silver coinage, and to the 
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fear that the displacement of gold in our national treasury by 
silver bullion, under the provisions of the silver-purchase act, 
will naturally and necessarily force our Government to a largely 
extended coinage of silver, and thus enable the debtors of this 
country to pay their obligations in a depreciated silver currency. 
But the evidences of history and of contemporaneous events are 
all against that claim. Our industrial depressions may be in- 
creasing in intensity, but they are not all changing in kind. 

This is the seventh industrial depression through which we 
have passed in this country within sixty years, and each of these 
depressions has extended to all of the leading civilized nations 
of the earth. They have become a feature of modern civiliza- 
tion, and recur at intervals of from eight to ten years, with al- 
most the regularity of changes in the moon’s phases. They pro- 
duce greater havoc and misery than the periodical wars and 
pestilences of the earlier civilization. 

In earlier ages they had no hard times, except when crops 
failed, resulting in famine, or when wars or pestilences inter- 
rupted the industries of the people. But industrial depres- 
sions come upon us now when we are at peace with the world, 
and when every natural condition seems radiant with the prom- 
ise of prosperity and plenty. Suddenly thriving industrial and 
commercial enterprises become unprofitable. The capitalists who 
conduct them find that when their rents and wages have been 
paid out of their production they are not getting interest upon 
the capital which they have invested. They call a halt. They 
economize. They demand that labor shall share the loss which 
they are suffering. A conflict between capital and labor en- 
sues, with its incidents of strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, unhap- 
pily sometimes attended with bloodshed and destruction of prop- 
erty. Compromises are from time to time reached, which are in 
turn broken as new conditions offer advantages to either of the 
contending parties. 

The waste of the conflict takes away whatever return might 
otherwise come to business. Production is checked in that quar- 
ter and the producing laborers are thrown out of employment. 
The purchasing power of the laborers thrown out of employment 
is destroyed. Their demand for other commodities is checked 
by the destruction of their purchasing power, and the produc- 
tion of such other commodities is likewise checked. These ef- 
fects of the great primary cause speedily communicate their in- 
fluence through the whole network of the world’s productive 
agencies, diminishing profit by checking demand for productive 
effort. With the cessation of production in one quarter or in one 
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line comes a corresponding suspension of demand for commodi- 
ties of other kinds. The merchant cannot sell his wares because 
his customers have lost their purchasing power. He cannot col- 
lect the obligations due him for the same reason, and he cannot 
pay his debts to the wholesale merchant because he cannot col- 
lect his dues from his customers. 

The wholesalers have arranged for commercial credit on a 
basis perfectly safe so long as sales continue and payments are 
made within the periods of ordinary trade credit, but wholly 
unsafe when collections from retail merchants fail. The whole- 
saler is pressed for the payment of his obligations. He in turn 
presses the retail merchant. The retail merchant presses his cus- 
tomers, but his customers are out of employment, and unable not 
only to make further purchases according to their necessities, 
but to pay their comparatively small debts for past purchases. 

Universal stagnation ensues. Merchants and manufacturers 
continue nominally to carry on business, although profits are 
gone. They pay rent out of their capital for the sole purpose 
of saving their locations, which have become an important part 
of their business. The glimmering taper of hope allures them 
even to the vortex of general bankruptey. Financiers become 
alarmed for the safety of their investments and for the suffi- 
ciency of securities. They insist upon the sacrifice of securities 
for the satisfaction of their claims. The millions of small de- 
positors in savings banks are forced to draw upon their bank 
savings to meet their obligations and to pay the expense of liy- 
ing, which in good times are paid out of their daily wages. 

Those who do not need their deposits for such immediate 
use begin to feel that the risk of the bank’s stability is too great 
for the interest which the deposits yield. They attempt to with- 
draw their deposits, panic seizes upon the minds of depositors 
generally, and run after run is precipitated upon such banks, 
which, having the bulk of the deposits loaned upon securities on 
which they cannot immediately realize, are forced to the wall. 
Their suspension of payment increases the panic and adds to the 
general distrust. Credit, upon which nine-tenths of our busi- 
ness is done in good times, is entirely withdrawn. 

Every firm, corporation, and individual is employed in 
gathering and hoarding such money as can be obtained to meet 
the exigencies of his or its own business, for in the best of times 
our industrial and commercial systems are honeycombed with 
debt, and a capital of $10,000 floats a credit of at least $30,000. 
This enormous contraction of the instrument of exchange is 
fatal to what remains of business, The business of the whole 
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country finally collapses under the strain. Then a new adjust- 
ment of rent, interest, and wages is made, and the wheels of 
industry and commerce revolve again, bringing the blessings of 
prosperity and peace. This is the history of every industrial 
depression, and the present depression is not in any respect ex- 
ceptional. 

Russell Sage, a distinguished financier, is reported as saying 
that this depression is exceptional because it has ‘‘touched bot- 
tom,’’ as he expresses it. But every industrial depression of 
which I speak has ‘‘touched bottom’’; that is to say, it has ulti- 
mately reached the land-owning class and has compelled that 
class to largely reduce its ground rent in order to give business 
a chance to pick up again. That is ‘‘touching bottom.’’ Then 
by some process, as mysterious to the general observer as the be- 
ginning of the depression, times improve, business gets better, 
credit grows stronger, and an era of prosperity ensues which 
gives promise of perpetuity. For four or five years it con- 
tinues to rise, then it is changed again, and the history of the 
former depression, through the course of another three or four 
years, repeats itself with marvelous exactness. 

It is idle to attribute these depressions to local or temporary 
causes. Their cause must be as general as its results. A cause 
affecting this country alone will not explain an industrial de- 
pression existing at the same time in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and in all of the English colonies that girdle the 
world. Neither is it reasonable to attribute one of these de- 
pressions to a cause which manifestly did not contribute to any 
of the other precisely similar depressions occurring before it. 

A brief history of all of these depressions will be found in a 
volume entitled ‘‘Industrial Depressions,’’ published by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, our National Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, in 1866. The first of these depressions reached its climax 
in 1837; the second about the year 1847; the third about the 
year 1857; the fourth in 1866; the fifth commenced in 1873 and 
continued to 1879, reaching its climax about the year 1877; the 
sixth reached its climax about the year 1884. All of these de- 
pressions swept over all of the countries which I have named. 
The present depression likewise prevails in all of these countries. 
It commenced in the latter part of 1889, and has, we may rea- 
sonably hope, reached its climax at this time. 

Indeed, while we have been discussing this bill the tele- 
graphic columns of our daily papers show that industrial, com- 
mercial, and banking institutions all over our country are re- 
suming business operations. 
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I do not say that the crisis was not in any way accelerated 
by the Sherman act; but I do say that, with or without the Sher- 
man act, it was inevitable. A much more important factor in 
intensifying the depression and hastening the crisis was ‘‘the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation’’ known as the McKin- 
ley tariff law, for the prompt repeal of which the people put 
the Democratic party in power. 

I quite agree with our Republican friends that it is the duty 
of the Democratic party to get through with this question of 
finance at the earliest possible moment, not for the purpose of 
adjourning and going home, but in order that we may proceed 
to the more important work of tariff reform with all possible 
dispatch. 

Philosophers, faithful in the pursuit of truth and daring to- 
follow her wherever she may lead, have traced to their primary 
and universal cause these periodical calamities which blast the 
happiness and desolate the homes of half the people of the civi- 
lized world once in every decade. That cause is the constantly 
recurring pressure of ground rent, as a factor in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, against the profits of capital and the wages of 
labor. 


Here Mr. Maguire presented the arguments of Henry 
George in his ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ as to the cause 
and cure of recurring financial panics [see Volume X, 
chapter 1]. 

He said in conclusion: 


I believe I have satisfactorily shown that the silver-purchase 
provision of the Sherman act, unsound as it is in principle, is 
not a materially contributing cause of the present crisis, and 
that the mere repeal of that provision, without other legislation 
looking to the extended coinage of silver, would result in more 
harm than good. 

I am not satisfied that the free coinage of silver at any fixed 
ratio can be so maintained by this country alone as to secure 
the general use of both gold and silver coins at a parity. But I 
prefer such an experiment to the legislative elimination of silver 
from our currency. 

I am opposed to any change from the present ratio in the 
coinage of gold and silver, because such a change would involve 
infinite confusion and great expense. 

I shall, therefore, vote: 

First. For the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
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[Mr. Bland], providing for the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Second. That amendment failing, I will vote for the ex- 
tended coinage of silver according to the terms of the ‘‘Bland- 
Allison act’’ of 1878. 

Third. If both of these propositions fail, I will, as a choice 
between evils, vote against the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchase act. 

I have no idea that we shall be able to do anything at this 
session of Congress to relieve the existing depression. 

Some day it will be the province of this Congress, and of our 
State legislatures, to remove the primary cause of these peri- 
odical scourges of our country and of our civilization. 

In that day the triumph and the vindication of Democratic 
principles, of the principles of Thomas Jefferson and his illus- 
trious disciples, will be complete, and equal rights and natural 
justice will be irrevocably established among men. [ Applause. ] 


On August 24 Tom L. Johnson [0.], Single-Taxer, 
spoke in favor of repeal, although he announced that 
he did not think the Sherman act was responsible for the 
panic, and that he did not believe that its repeal would 
restore prosperity. 


Important as the money question may be, its importance is as 
nothing when compared with the question of taxation. Never- 
theless, the money question is an important one—next to that 
of taxation the most pressing business before this Congress. 

I am opposed to the storing up of silver before this Congress. 
as I would be opposed to the storing up of wheat, or wool, or 
whisky, and just as I am opposed to the subtreasury proposal of 
the Populist, so I am opposed to this subtreasury act of the silver 
producers. It is a taxing of the many for the benefit of a few— 
a prostitution of governmental powers to a purpose with which 
government should have no concern. It is a step on the road 
which must inevitably destroy government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, and make it a government of plutocrats, 
by plutocrats, and for plutocrats—a form of government more 
corruptive and more degrading than that of hereditary aristo- 
erats or rulers by right divine. 

If I could see in free silver what has been so eloquently 
claimed for it by its advocates, I would gladly join their ranks. 
If it would really cure, or even in some degree tend to cure, the 
inequalities manifest on every side, producing the millionaire 
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and the tramp; if it would stop, or even tend to stop, the closing 
of factories and the forcing of able-bodied, willing men into 
idleness; if there would be in it any remedy for the apparently 
overstocked labor markets and for the hardships that the pro- 
ducers of this country are now suffering from, it would be our 
duty, even though it worked some injustice to the rich, to adopt it 
as a measure calculated to bring greater comfort to that class 
of society which, in my judgment, bears the heaviest burden. 

But what does the free and unlimited coinage of silver mean? 
It does not mean, as its advocates seem to suppose, the concur- 
rent coinage and use of both gold and silver. It can only mean 
the concurrent coinage and use of both metals when and during 
such time as the legal ratio in the value of the two metals 
shall coincide with the commercial ratio. It is not the choice 
between bimetallism and monometallism which is offered to us, 
but the choice between gold monometallism and silver mono- 
metallism. 

Henry C. Snoparass [Tenn.].—Do I understand the gentle- 
man then to concede that the country is to be reduced to a single 
gold standard ? 

Mr. Jounson.—I understand that ..e country has been upon 
a single gold standard since 1834, except during the period of 
depreciated paper money; and I for one am not willing now to 
make a change. You offer no reason for it. You tell us that 
prices will go up. What of it? We are not here to deal with 
prices. We are here to maintain a unit (or if it were an original 
proposition, to select one) which will be fair to both debtor and 
creditor. 

Mr. Snoperass.—I wish to ask the gentleman whether, when 
the public debt was funded in 1870, that debt was not made 
payable in the coin of the country, both gold and silver, and 
whether, if we change the medium of payment now and adopt a 
single gold standard, we do not appreciate the claim of the ered- 
itor while we depreciate the ability of the people to pay. 

Mr. Jounson.—If you ask me whether a great injury was 
then committed, I answer yes. But can you, here and now, com- 
plaining of that wrong, ask us to do a similar injury to another 
class? 

Mr. SNoperass.— We simply ask that the contract shall be 
complied with. 

Mr. Jounson.—That is a transaction of twenty years ago. 
We are not responsible for what then occurred. 

There is only one way to obtain even momentarily free coin- 
age of both gold and silver at the same time, and that is to adopt 
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a legal ratio that would conform to the commercial ratio—a mat- 
ter as difficult as standing a needle on its point. 


Mr. Johnson then presented his project for a cur- 
rency system, which had already been alluded to in the 
debate. 


That we are suffering to-day from a temporary scarcity in the 
supply of actual currency, caused by the curtailment of credits 
and a general distrust that has led to the hoarding instead of 
the circulation of money is too obvious for argument. But in 
a bill to establish an interconvertibility between United States 
bonds and treasury notes which I introduced at the last session 
of Congress, and a still simpler and more quickly effective meas- 
ure of the same kind which I have introduced in this, I have 
endeavored to put into practical form what I believe to be the 
quickest, safest, and most efficient mode of putting an end to 
the currency famine and giving elasticity to our present cur- 
rency. 

I am deeply anxious to get this money question out of the 
way, that we may turn our attention to far more vital things. 
The three branches of the national Government stand pledged 
before the people to the abolition of the protective features of 
the tariff. We ought not to lose a day nor an hour in redeem- 
ing our pledge. 

To strike off the shackles which protectionism has imposed 
upon production and trade, to strike down the trusts and monop- 
olies which it has built up, would do more to open the factories 
and give relief, and create a demand for the products of mine 
and farm, than any amount of tinkering with the finances. And 
for that permanent relief which would do away with industrial 
depressions, which will end the strife between labor and capital, 
which will secure to all men their full share in the opportunities 
offered by nature and the improvements made by an advancing 
civilization, we can only look to a measure to which the advance 
of free trade leads, and which is its final culmination—that great 
measure popularly called the single tax. [Applause.] 


Lafe Pence [Col.] made a humorous attack on Mr. 
Bynum for his change of front on the free silver ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I was born in Indiana, and bred in the school 
of Voorhees, of Cooper, of Bynum, of that State; and right well 
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they taught me my lessons, and set me upon a course concerning 
which I shall not turn my face at the suggestion of pie from 
the Administration. [Laughter. ] 

Standing here as a representative of the People’s party, if I 
desired political advantage, I should greet with joy the proba- 
bility of the Democracy surrendering to the command of the Ex- 
ecutive, and of the Republican minority being chained abso- 
lutely to the Executive chariot; but I hope I am prompted by 
higher wishes and motives than that. 

My people in Colorado, fifteen hundred of whom were taught 
by the gentleman from Indianapolis [Mr. Bynum], as was I, 
protest through me against this abject surrender that is being 
made by the Representative from the good old State. [Ap- 
plause. } 

I shall not carry the gentleman back far in recollection. 
Only to October, 1891, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bynum], with other Congressmen, made a tour through our 
country for the organization of Democratic clubs. On the night 
of October 13, 1891, the gentleman from Indianapolis [Mr. 
Bynum] addressed the largest audience ever assembled in the 
city of Denver, and he taught me no new lessons. 

J read, Mr. Speaker, from the Rocky Mountain News of Oc- 
tober 14, 1891. 


I have always—— 


That means a long time past [laughter]— 


been in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

I was on the Committee on Coinage in the Forty-ninth Congress, and 
was one of the three members of that committee who reported the bill in 
favor of free coinage away back at the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration. [Loud and prolonged cheering. | 


[ Laughter. | 
Then this further quotation—but I hope if I scrape the mold 
from the memory of the gentleman he will thank me for it— 


I have voted for free coinage from the time the question has been 
before Congress, and will do so every time it comes up. 


[Great laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the teacher will not rebuke the 
scholar whom he trained for now telling him that the question 
has ‘‘come up.’’ [Renewed laughter and applause. | 

But that is only a part of it. Back in Indiana they do not 
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illustrate the speeches of public men; but with that spirit which 
marks all of our enterprises we do. I have here the front page 
of the paper of the same day which illustrates the impression 
made upon our people. First, the reporter, in addition to the 
report I have read, says: 

Mr. Bynum was greeted with hearty and prolonged applause, and it’ 
was several minutes before the cheers had subsided and the orator could 
enter upon his theme. His declarations and his advocacy of free silver 


aroused the audience to the wildest enthusiasm, although the speaking had 
then been in progress for three hours. 


[Great laughter. | 

Mr. Speaker, that is only the beginning. Here we have what 
I cannot hold up and display to the House [referring to the 
bound copy of the paper before him]. 

Mr. Speaker, that it may not be lost to the members, I now 
shall request the privilege of having a copy of this cut made 
and incorporated as a portion of my remarks. [Great laughter. | 

SEVERAL MemBers.—Describe it. 

Mr. Pence.—What see I before me? A silver dollar. Sup- 
ported; how? By the manly legs and feet of the gentleman from 
Indianapolis. [Great laughter.] Whose arms are these I see 
upraised as in invocation to high Heaven; whose face is this 
that I see announcing to the skies, ‘‘I always voted for free 
coinage ; and always will when it comes up’’? [Great laughter. | 
The noble presence to my left reminds me that I cannot be mis- 
taken in the photograph. [Laughter.] If it requires unanimous 
consent to print that picture I hope I will get it [laughter] ; 
and, if that is not sufficient, I hope my proffer will be accepted 
to pay for it myself and save the Government the expense. 
| Laughter. ] 


Mr. Pence then suggested that the change of front on 
the silver question by Mr. Bynum and other Democrats 
was due to their desire for political ‘‘pie.’’ The Presi- 
dent, he said, calmly counted upon this for the passage 
of repeal. Mr. Cleveland did not have to drum up sup- 
porters; they crowded to him offering their allegiance. 
He was in the position of the man in the poem: 

‘‘What! go to the ant?’’ said the sluggard; 
“‘What a waste of my time that would be; 


To the picnic I’ll hie and sit down by the pie 
And there let the ant come to me.’’ 


[Great laughter. | 
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When the gentleman who now is chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Senate [Mr. Voorhees] is agreeing absolutely 
with the plans of Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, I could but be reminded 
of his article in the North American Review in November, 1891, 
when he [Senator Voorhees], writing of him [Senator Sherman], 
spoke of him as— 


the financial weathereock of the Union; one who had been on all sides of 
the money question, who had changed oftener than anyone else, but always 
changed at the time and in the way that would best suit the purpose of 
Wall street and New York. 


I will send the Senator from Indiana a copy of his own ar- 
ticle by the first mail. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, it is no won- 
der that in our country we have come to be unable to distin- 
guish the difference between the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Carlisle, and the past Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Sherman. It is true that upon this floor Mr. Carlisle denounced 
the Sherman policy, but little by little he has come to it, and 
now what scene do we behold? He who had been the denun- 
ciator of the policy of the Treasury Department in 1878 now 
the author of its continuance! 

In my judgment, sir, the story of the gradual, slow tempta- 
tion and change of Mr. Carlisle will be one of the saddest chap- 
ters in the history of this country. I worshiped at his feet as 
well as at the feet of the gentleman from Indianapolis continu- 
ously by day and by night during the soft and callow days of 
my youth. [Laughter. } 

We can now see in our country the difference between the 
policy of the Treasury Department to-day and that of 1878. 
It is always against us. Now, Mr. Speaker, may I illustrate 
this case by a little story? 

A stranger came into a little Indiana town on a certain Sun- 
day morning, and, walking out from the hotel, he saw a little 
white church and a crowd going in, and he noticed that it was 
a Lutheran church. He walked on, and in the next block he 
saw a little brown church, and was surprised to see that it also 
seemed to be a Lutheran church. He went back to the hotel, and 
said to the proprietor, ‘‘It strikes me as rather strange that in a 
little town lke this, hardly able to sustain one church, there 
should be two churches just alike.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘while those two churches are 
somewhat alike, they are not just alike. Over in the white 
church they believe that the serpent tempted Eve, and Eve 
tempted Adam, and Adam fell; but over in the brown church 
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they think Adam was a bad egg from the start.’’ [Laughter 
and applause. | 


On August 25 Julius C. Burrows [Mich.] spoke in 
favor of repeal. 


The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] tells us that we 
can enter upon this policy of unlimited coinage with perfect 
safety, independent of the nations of the world, and, repeating 
the story of ‘‘Liberty Bell,’’ which sounded the birth of a na- 
tion, conjures us to break away from English domination; and 
yet that same gentleman, before the Fifty-third Congress shall 
have closed its labors, will be the first to toll the bell of a na- 
tion’s dead industries and demand that the United States shall 
surrender its industrial supremacy and independence and the 
prosperity and hopes of its laboring millions to the unrestricted 
domination of British greed and power under the merciless pol- 
icy of free trade. [Applause. ] 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, more than words can express, that in 
the course of this debate gentlemen have seen fit to employ 
language the effect of which, whether intended or not, is to arouse 
and ferment dissensions among the various classes of our people. 
The impression is sought to be made upon the public mind that 
there exists some monstrous conspiracy somewhere or somehow 
on the part of capital to oppress and outrage labor. I remem- 
ber that the gentleman from Nebraska spoke of capital as ‘‘im- 
perious, arrogant, compassionless’’; and that ‘‘labor, work- 
worn and dust begrimed, makes mute appeal.’”’ 

Let me say, sir, that he who seeks in this country at this 
time or any other to inflame public passions and array one class 
of our citizens against another is an enemy to his country and to 
his race. [Applause. ] 

Instead of inflaming the public mind, let us rather by every 
means in our power seek to harmonize these conflicting forces, 
allay all public apprehension, and so legislate as to maintain the 
national credit unimpaired, restore public and private confi- 
dence, preserve the peace and good order of the State, and pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of the citizen. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 


Jonathan P. Dolliver [Ia.] supported repeal. 


I stand where I have always stood, for a national currency 
every dollar of which shall be equal in value to every other dol- 
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lar issued by the Government. So that if a man works for a day 
he may know what he earns; if a man has a crop for sale he may 
know exactly what he receives for it; if a man has a little prop- 
erty he may know exactly what it is worth; if a man is receiving 
a little pension that has escaped the malice of this Administra- 
tion, he may know exactly what the pittance amounts to; if a 
man has a little money laid up in the bank for a rainy day, he 
may know exactly what his balance is; if a man has insured his 
life he may die without having his last hours embittered by the 
prospect of his family being swindled by the depreciation of his 
little estate; and if a man, like myself, has spent nearly all his 
lifetime bearing the burden of debt, he may know exactly what 
he owes [laughter], and make up his mind before God and man 
to pay it if he can, as our fathers did, without inviting a relicf 
expedition from Bedlam. [Great laughter. | 

Mr. Speaker, representing such a people I would not dare 
to cast a vote here which might have the effect of destroying 
the prosperity of American business by an experiment which, 
for all that has been said, presents itself to my mind in the form 
of an unlimited manufacture of short-weight dollars. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

In voting to repeal the section of the act of 1890 requiring 
the monthly purchase of 180 tons of silver bullion I frankly con- 
fess that I am guided in part by what seems to be the prevailing 
belief of the business community. A friend in the city in which 
I live, in explaining to me his new views on religion and medi- 
cine, somewhat perplexed me by saying that a few months ago 
he ‘‘was caught in the elbow by a belief of rheumatism’’ 
[laughter], and, if I understood him correctly, his idea was that 
the way to handle it was to let the rheumatism go and pay atten- 
tion entirely to the belief. [Laughter. | 


On August 26 Thomas B. Reed [Me.] supported re- 
peal of the Sherman act as an escape from silver mono- 
metallism. 


The continuance of the purchases under the Sherman act 
would, in the estimation of the world, be a declaration that we 
intended to go on with our purchases to such an extent that we 
would find ourselves upon a silver basis after no great lapse of 
time. 

It is asserted that by the repeal of the Sherman act we in- 
crease the burden of the debt upon the borrower. This would 
certainly be a very grave misfortune, if it were true. The busi- 
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ness of borrowing and the business of lending are alike honor- 
able. Such transactions arise out of the nature of man’s needs. 

Some men are willing to take the chance of the profit and 
pay the small gain which is necessary in order to obtain the 
stored-up wealth of another. Men who have money may not 
have enterprise and brains. Men who have brains and enterprise 
do not always have money. Borrowing and lending marries 
money and brains, to the great advancement of the world. 

In order to constitute the transaction of borrowing and lend- 
ing, the first thing is the lender. Until he is willing to lend, the 
transaction cannot by any possibility take place. The first thing 
to do is to coax the lender to lend. After that, borrowing is pos- 
sible, and not until then is it possible. 

Hence, laws must be made so as to enable the lender to be 
satisfied of the certainty of return. Consequently, if you make 
your laws in such fashion that the borrower has an advantage in 
payment, the lender will be sure to demand an advantage in 
lending, and, generally, such an advantage as will cover all the 
chances. 

Therefore, any law which is made to reach the case of the 
lender and the borrower must be made in the spirit of fairness 
and of justice; and any proposition to a man to lend you money 
upon one standard to be paid upon another will necessarily be 
accompanied with such a rate of interest as will make up for 
the possibility of the lowering of that standard. 

The proposition to lower the ratio I hail as the one good sign 
of this discussion. To drop from the bigoted determination that 
16 to 1 is a heaven-appointed ratio raised up by the Almighty, 
and proceed even to discuss market values, seems to give some 
slight hope that when we really undertake anew to reform our 
financial system we may approach it with some reference to ex- 
isting conditions and to the facts of the universe. As for the 
propositions now before us, we can all see that they are unten- 
able. No one believes that we could maintain 20 to 1 any easier 
than 16 to 1 without the aid of the rest of the world. 

What, then, is the pathway of duty? The unconditional re- 
peal. That will either give relief or not. If not, then we must 
try something else, and the sooner the better. It is a matter of 
deep regret to all sensible men that we have delayed so long. 
Men are to-day struggling almost against fate and praying for 
relief. The banks are strained almost to the point of breaking. 
It is such a pity that we had to waste so much time in this weary 
welter of talk. 

We stand in a very peculiar position, we Republicans to-day. 
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[Laughter.]| The representative of the Democratic party just 
chosen President of the United States finds himself powerless in 
his first great recommendation to his own party. Were he left 
to their tender mercies [laughter] the country would witness the 
spectacle of the President of its choice overthrown by the party 
charged with this country’s government. What wonder then 
that he appeals to the patriotism of another party, whose patri- 
otism has never been appealed to in vain? [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Never, I say, in vain! The proudest part of the proud rec- 
ord of the Republican party has been its steadfast devotion to 
the cause of sound finance. When this country was tempted to 
pay its bonds in depreciated money the Republican party re- 
sponded with loud acclaim to that noble sentiment of General 
Hawley, that. every bond was as sacred as a soldier’s grave. It 
cost us hard fighting and sore struggle, but the credit of this 
country has no superior in the world. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] When the same arguments heard to-day were heard 
fifteen years ago, sounding the praises of a depreciated currency 
and proclaiming the glories of fiat money, the party of Abraham 
Lincoln marched steadily toward specie payments and pros- 
perity. [Applause.] 

What we were in our days of victory the same are we in our 
days of defeat—champions of true and solid finance. [Ap- 
plause.] And when the time comes, as it surely will come, for 
us to lead this land back to those paths of prosperity and fame 
which were trodden under Republican rule for so many years, 
we shall take back with us our ancient glory undimmed by ad- 
versity ; our ancient honor, unsullied by defeat. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the floor and in the galleries. | 


John M. Allen [Miss.] made a characteristic speech 
against repeal. 


Mr. Speaker, most of the gentlemen who have addressed the 
House in this debate have disclaimed being financiers or political 
economists. Sir, | am both. [Laughter.] But I insist that I 
am in no way responsible for the present panic and financial 
trouble. I have kept my money in circulation [laughter], and 
any person who doubts this has leave to search my stockings for 
‘‘hoarded”’ currency. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have been studying the money problem for the 
last forty years. [Laughter.] When, as a child, I first began to 
observe, one of the problems that claimed my attention and 
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aroused my budding curiosity was, why people would exchange 
their good candy and cakes, for these were the commodities of 
commerce I most desired then [laughter], for little pieces of sil- 
ver that were neither beautiful to look on nor good to eat or 
wear. 

I soon discovered that the money for which everybody 
seemed to be struggling and contending was not desired for the 
intrinsic qualities in the metal of which it was made, but for the 
function it performed in the affairs of the human race. 

It is the important function in the affairs of men performed 
by money that puts every man in competition with every other 
man to obtain it, and not the material of which it is made. 

I never favored the Sherman law. I voted and spoke against 
it. But, sir, it is the only law on our statute books providing 
for any increase in the volume of our currency, and to remove 
that without substituting anything in its place would, in my 
opinion, put us very much in the condition of the negro’s cow. 
I saw a letter here some time ago, written to some friends of 
mine by the negro man who was left in charge of the home in 
Mississippi, and among other things he said. 


The cow have been very sick; I give her some medicine, and she are now 
well of the disease, but I think she will die of the remedy. 


[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I am no defender of nor apologist for the Sher- 
man law. The Republicans who passed it over our protest have 
abandoned it, and I am not going to the rescue of their bastard 
offspring. I never favored the purchase and storage of silver 
bullion and I do not favor it now. I favor silver money, but, 
sir, I do not believe for a moment that the Sherman law or our 
silver money is responsible for the distressing financial condition 
with which we are confronted. 

Our whole financial machinery is overloaded with credit. It 
is top-heavy, and, whenever there comes the least distrust, panic 
and financial disaster are the logical consequences of our present 
system. 

I have tried this scheme of doing 95 per cent. of my business 
on a credit basis [laughter and applause] ; but, Mr. Speaker, it 
does not work well, for now my creditors are clamorous for me 
to do something to restore confidence. [Great laughter. ]| 

I have heard gentlemen in this debate talk much of the evils 
of an inflated currency, but I believe that more of wrong and 
misery and ruin and cruel oppression has resulted from the 
contraction of the supply of money than from any other cause. 

XIV—24 
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I have heard a great deal said here about an ‘‘honest dollar.”’ 
It is a great ‘‘fad’’ here for gentlemen to proclaim their devotion 
to an honest dollar. I do not know when I have ever witnessed 
such an exhibition of verbal honesty. [Laughter.] They are 
very solicitous about an honest dollar for the creditor, but I do 
not hear much about it for the debtor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made many speeches against the finan- 
cial policy of the Republican party. I have made a great im- 
pression on my audience when I have denounced their policies 
and practices. [Laughter.] I know of many of my Democratic 
friends over here who have achieved some of their greatest vic- 
tories in denouncing in thunder tones the ‘‘deep damnation”’ of 
the ‘‘taking off’’ of silver by the Republican party. 1 did the 
same thing, but I meant and believed in what I said. Now, I 
find some of the loudest-mouthed Democratic orators—some who 
always supposed they were real and devoted friends of silver— 
making speeches here, the only logic of which is that the best 
the Republicans could have done and the only wise thing they 
could do was to demonetize silver; and, if I occupied the posi- 
tion of a good many of my friends over here on this side of the 
House, I should get up now and make an apology to the Re- 
publican party for having denounced it. [Laughter. ] 

Two of my constituents were candidates for the office of 
county treasurer of Alcorn County. One of them had held 
the office for two terms. The man who was running for the 
office the first time followed his competitor all over that county 
denouncing the proposition to elect a man to office for a third 
term. 

The people indorsed him and he was elected. He held the 
office himself for two terms and the election was approaching. 
The time was coming when he must get out of office himself or 
go back on the platform upon which he had been elected. The 
situation was serious. [Laughter.| He came to town one morn- 
ing and said, ‘‘Boys, have any of you seen anything of Beech 
Mitchell?’’ Beech Mitchell was the man whom he had beaten. 
They told him that Beech was in town. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I 
want to see him; I feel that I owe him an apology. [Laughter.] 
Four years ago I ran against him for the office of treasurer 
in this county and I beat him on the third-term issue. I had 
heard this talk about Grant and the third term and I thought 
the third-term principle was all wrong. At that time I had never 
reflected very much about the question, but since that time I 
have thought about it a good deal, and when you come to apply 
that principle to the office of county treasurer there is not a 
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thing in the world in it, and I thank God I have the manhood 
when I see I am wrong to acknowledge it.’’ [Great laughter. ] 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that we are going very wrong 
about this matter because the President of the United States 
has marked out a different program for us, and the gentlemen 
who occupy a position antagonistic to the one I occupy to-day 
are set down now as the friends of the Administration. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, I would have to retract a great deal more than any 
of these gentlemen who have retracted their views on silver, if 
I were not a friend of the Administration. Why, I helped to 
make the Administration. [Laughter.]| I have made more 
speeches and more good speeches [laughter] and bragged more 
on the Administration! [Laughter.] Why, in a private con- 
versation between my friend Patterson and myself last winter, 
after the election, it was mutually conceded by both of us that 
we had done more to bring about his election than any other two 
men in the country. [Laughter.] 

Why, we are getting into a pretty position here, if these gen- 
tlemen’s ideas are correct—if the men who favor the repeal are 
the only friends of the Administration. Just think of it! The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Reed] and the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Henderson] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] the friends of the Administration, and all of us fellows 
kept out in the cold! [Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, do you 
know what it is that gave President Cleveland such a hold upon 
the affections of the American people? It was the fact that he 
had backbone and the courage of his convictions. [Applause.] 
I would like to know what sort of an estimate he puts upon gen- 
tlemen’s ideas are correct—if the men who favor the repeal are 
change of front than that the Administration wants it. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, a conversation I had with the President one 
time, in one of our long, pleasant interviews [laughter], when 
he said to me that the Democrats were not like the Republicans; 
that they could not be controlled and hurled as a mass, but that 
the Democrats were men of independent thought, and that was 
what made a great party. [Loud applause. ] 

Why, gentlemen talk about breaking up, by reason of my ex- 
ercising my convictions, the long-standing intimacy between the 
President and myself. You cannot doit. [Great laughter.] 

My good friend from New York [Amos J. Cummings] got 
a little off the other day and gave some of the Southern Demo- 
erats a little lecture about having put Grover Cleveland on 
them, and now ‘‘we must take our medicine.’’ We put him on 
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you as President, and then we elected ourselves here as mem- 
bers of Congress. [Applause and loud laughter.] I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that we had better have another bill or two introduced 
here—one to restore a parity between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government [great laughter and ap- 
plause], and then another to restore a parity of backbone to 
some great men. [Laughter and applause. | 


W. Bourke Cockran [N. Y.] followed Mr. Allen. He 
opposed free silver. 


Mr. SPEAKER: After the very interesting address which we 
have just heard nobody will deny that the argument for free 
silver coinage may be made picturesque, even if it fail to be 
convincing. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not join in the tone of levity with which 
the platform of the Democratic party has been treated in some 
quarters. I believe that a declaration of political principles is 
binding upon a political party, and when I stand here to-day 
opposed to this measure of free coinage I stand on the Demo- 
cratic platform with both feet, and he who seeks to pass such 
an act in the name of the Democratic party is trying to push 
me off the Democratic platform and to place me on the Populist 
platform. [Applause.] I assisted in the deliberations of the 
Democratic convention [laughter],? and, Mr. Speaker, the good 
humor which that remark provokes induces me to say that I had 
a good opportunity to discover with what vigor it set its foot 
upon opposition when any person undertook to interfere with its 
settled purpose. [Laughter.] 

I remember, sir, that, when the financial plank of the plat- 
form was under consideration, a delegate from Colorado pro- 
posed as an amendment the insertion of the word ‘‘free’’ before 
the word ‘‘coinage’’ and supported it in a speech of about an 
hour’s duration, and did not poll ten votes for it on the floor 
when the convention took final action upon the proposition. Talk 
to me about the Democratic party having declared for free 
coinage! I believe the claim comes from Colorado and from 
Nevada that those of us who favor the present bill are turning 
our backs on the platform of our party. 

Why, sir, I believe it is owing to a great upheaval in Colo- 
rado and Nevada, caused by the union of Democrats and Repub- 
licans with the Populists, upon the ground that both the old 

*Mr. Cockran had made a notable speech opposing the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland, 
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parties had declared against the free coinage of silver, that we 
are honored with the presence of the eloquent gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Pence], who has delighted us so often. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The Democratic party did declare for the use of both metals 
as money; and, sir, while I am opposed to the free coinage of 
silver, I am equally opposed to the total demonetization of silver. 

Silver is a part of the world’s money, and it is and always 
will be a part of the money of every country, but there can never 
be a bimetallic standard of value in any one country. There 
never has been and there never will be. 

In the nature of things one metal must always be the stand- 
ard of value. This proposition was laid down by John Locke in 
1695. He said: 


Two metals, as gold and silver, cannot be the measure of commerce 
both together in any country, because the measure of commerce must be 
perpetually the same, invariable, and keeping the same proportion of value 
in all its parts. But gold and silver change their value one to another. 
And one may as well make a measure, e. g., a yard, whose parts lengthen 
and shrink, as a measure of trade of materials that have not always a 
settled, invariable value to one another. 


And that doctrine was repeated by John Stuart Mill one 
hundred and fifty years afterward, when he said: 


The plan of a double standard is still occasionally brought forward by 
here and there a writer or orator as a great improvement in the currency. 
It is probable that, with most of its adherents, its chief merit is its 
tendency to a sort of depreciation, there being at all times abundance of 
supporters for any mode, either open or covert, of lowering the standard. 


And again: 


The particular kind of variation to which the currency is rendered 
more liable by having two legal standards is a fall of value, or what is 
commonly called a depreciation, since, practically, that one of the two 
metals will always be the standard, of which the real has fallen below the 


rated value. 


My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] says you cannot have 
an honest dollar, and that there is no such thing as a perfectly 
stable measure of value. He might as well tell you that there 
is nothing perfect on this earth and that human ingenuity is 
unable to make a government that cannot be improved. Gold 
fluctuates in value as all things must fluctuate; but the princi- 
ple which makes bimetallism in one country impossible is this; 
that to the unavoidable fluctuations of one metal the bimetallist 
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wants to add the additional fluctuations of another. To the 
variations of the metal which fluctuates least he wants to add the 
variations of the metal which fluctuates most. 

We on this side of this question want to have the minimum 
of fluctuation; we want to have the maximum of stability. In 
fixing our standard of value we want to take the experience of 
the world for our guide; we are unwilling to trust to the prophe- 
cies of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bland]. [Applause.] 

Even assuming that by any exercise of governmental power 
we could bring gold and silver to a parity, we would still be un- 
able to retain a bimetallic currency; any attempt to establish it 
would inevitably reduce this country to a silver basis. If it 
were possible to bring these metals to a parity at a ratio of 16 to 
1, that result could be achieved only by the use of an enormous 
mass of silver bullion at the mints. 

But, if such immense quantities of silver bullion be deposited 
at the mints for the purpose of coinage, a redundant currency 
must be the result. According to economie law, a redundant 
currency in any country always causes an exportation of bullion. 
Now, as between gold and silver, gold will always be exported 
on account of its smaller bulk and the comparative cheapness in 
the cost of transportation. So that even if we follow our friends 
on the other side, fly in the teeth of all human experience, and 
accept their prophecies that the free coinage of silver at our 
mints will increase the value of the metal 45 per cent., after we 
have done violence to common sense and consented to base our 
laws upon prophecies rather than upon experience, we are con- 
fronted by another economic principle, which shows that, even 
if we succeed in bringing the two metals to an absolute parity, 
gold will still be driven from circulation, and we will be left 
upon a monometallic basis, with silver as the standard of value. 

But my friend from Nebraska is not bound by the common- 
place restraints of economic laws. He tells us with the sol- 
emnity of a seer warning us of unspeakable dangers that if we 
pass this act silver will be demonetized and gold will be brought 
to the auction block. I wonder where he would like to have it 
brought! 

The purpose and business of money is to go to the auction 
block, there to be exchanged against commodities. If the pur- 
chasing power of gold be high when the farmer exchanges his 
commodities for it, will it not be equally high when he uses 
that identical gold for the purchase of the commodities which 
are necessary to his comfort? 

My friend tells us, moreover, and here we approach the 
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ground occupied by all our adversaries that an ounce of silver 
still measures the value of corn and wheat and lard as well as 
it ever did. Well, if that be so, in the name of God and com- 
mon sense, give the farmer a full ounce of silver when he is en- 
titled to it, and do not deprive him of any part of the silver 
which is the fair equivalent of his produce. A dollar in gold is 
worth about 65114 grains of pure silver, while the standard dol- 
lar contains but 37114 grains. For every dollar’s worth of 
produce which the farmer sells you want to give him 37114 
grains of pure silver [worth 54 cents in gold], while I want to 
give him 6511, grains of silver. [Applause. ] 

Do you think silver operates on the farmer like alcohol on the 
human body—a little stimulates, an abundance stupefies and de- 
stroys? [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, the stamp which these gen- 
tlemen would add to the 37114 grains of silver may increase 
their value, it may make them worth a dollar and it may not; but 
I know that 65114 grains will buy a dollar’s worth anywhere in 
the world. [Applause.] You want to give the farmer for every 
dollar’s worth of his produce 37114 grains of silver, plus the 
prophecy of the gentleman from Missouri. I want to give him 
65114 grains without any prophetic adornment, and you may 
take my word for it that he would rather have the additional 
280 grains than the words of any seer, of any sage, or of any 
prophet. [Laughter and applause. |] 


Mr. Cockran then referred to the ‘‘Drapier Letters’’ 
of Jonathan Swift, written against the debasement of 
the coin of the British realm. 


Sir, I refer to the popularity which Swift achieved through a 
defence of honest money, because the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of this free-silver movement is that it appears to be an at- 
tempt to win popularity by the debasement of the coin of this 
country. Never before in the history of the human race has 
such an attempt been made in the name of popular rights. 

The adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bland] would place us at once on a silver basis. The 
immediate effect of such legislation would be the robbery of every 
creditor throughout this Union of 45 per cent. of the sum due 
hin. 

I know that my friend from Missouri, my friend from Ne- 
braska, and all those who think with them are rather proud 
of the fact that the enactment of their proposals into law would 
be likely to interfere with the collection of debts throughout the 
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country. They tell us that they are not anxious arbitrarily to 
scale down debts; but, in the language of my friend from Ne- 
braska, ‘‘if we are to have a doubt, let us give the benefit of it 
to the debtor.’’ Mr. Speaker, that brings up the question, Who 
are the debtors of this country and who are the creditors? As 
we recall the rhetorical vehemence with which these gentlemen 
assailed the national banks, we must conclude that they believe 
all the banks are creditors and all the laborers and producers 
are debtors. 

Here, sir, we see a striking instance of that strange disposi- 
tion of gentlemen on the other side to stand upon their heads 
whenever they examine economie questions, to turn all economic 
law topsy-turvy, as my friend from Nebraska turned the facts of 
history when he undertook to explain the victory of an army by 
attributing the supreme command to a drummer boy. The debt- 
ors of the United States are not the laborers; but the debtors of 
the United States are not the farmers; the principal debtors of 
the United States are the bankers, the railroad companies, the 
great corporations whom my friend from Missouri loves to de- 
nominate as Shylocks, gold bugs, and Wall street sharks. 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] smiles, and I will 
take advantage of his complacent mood to instruct him on this 
subject. [Laughter.] I hold in my hand the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, containing a full statement of the 
business of the national banks of the United States for a single 
year. Opening it at random, I find the report of the largest 
bank of the country, the National Park Bank of the city of 
New York. It appears that the deposits of all kinds in this 
bank amounted during that year to about $34,000,000, while 
its loans were $25,000,000; that is to say, its debts to its de- 
positors were nine millions in excess of the loans which it had 
made. 

If my friend from Nebraska will consider the principles of 
banking for a moment and will examine this matter in his own 
mind, he will see that the very business of banking is the busi- 
ness of dealing with other people’s money. The money which 
the banker deals with is not his own; it is the money which he 
owes to his depositors. Here we find in the ease of this one bank 
that its debts are about $9,000,000 more than its credits; and if 
you pass a free-coinage law you simply reduce that $9,000,000 
45 per cent.; you enable that bank to settle the balance between 
its debts and its credits for about $5,000,000. Instead of suf- 
fering a loss it would actually gain four millions by the adoption 
of the amendments proposed by the gentleman from Missouri, 
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Mr. Bryan.—I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that every solvent bank has for every dollar that it 
owes either somebody’s note or the money in the vault and its 
own capital besides? 

Mr. Cockran.—The gentleman undoubtedly presents a tru- 
ism in his question. It is upon precisely that statement of facts 
that I have been endeavoring to penetrate his intellect. [Laugh- 
ter.| It is because the reserves of a bank which constitute the 
difference between its credits and its debts are held in cash—in 
coin, in specie, that you cannot injure it by legislation such as 
you propose. 

The loans and reserves of a solvent bank, taken together, 
must exceed its liabilities—the excess represents the capital and 
profits. But as between their debts and their eredits all banks 
are debtors. If you debase the value of the circulating medium 
so that the debts due them will be reduced, the debts which they 
owe will be reduced to a corresponding extent, and, since their 
indebtedness exceeds their credits, they will be gainers by any 
legislation which degrades the standard of value. 

We all know the method by which railroad companies are 
capitalized. They issue stocks and bonds not alone on the prop- 
erty they have—they issue them on their franchises, on their 
earning capacity, on the money which they make and which 
they hope to make. That is to say, they are capitalized for an 
amount far exceeding the value of any property which they 
possess. The debts which they owe must, therefore, exceed any 
sums which are due to them. Cut down those debts 45 per cent., 
and who will be the beneficiaries of your legislation ? 

But my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] has spoken in be- 
half of the workingman. He tells the legislation he favors is in 
the interest of the laborer, because it is avowedly hostile to the 
creditor. 

I say now that the banker, the railroad company, the in- 
surance company, the great corporation, is not a creditor, but a 
debtor. The man who is and must be always a creditor while 
the world lasts and while economic conditions remain the same— 
the man who, by the nature of his situation and the character of 
our social organization, is and always must be a creditor, is the 
laborer. 

Mr. Snoperass.—Because he has got everything everybody 
else has in his hands. 

Mr. Cocxran.—I do not know exactly the meaning of my 
friend’s language, but that is my usual condition after one of 
his orations. [Laughter.] 
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I say that the laborer is not paid in advance for his day’s 
labor. His capital is his labor—that which he can expend in 
production. When you show me a mechanic whose week’s wages 
have been paid in advance, or a day laborer whose day’s wages 
have been paid in advance, then I will show you a laborer who 
is a debtor; but, while work must be done before wages are paid, 
the laborer is necessarily a creditor. [Applause.] 

And he is different from all other creditors in that he cannot 
choose his debtor. He must accept employment whenever and 
wherever he can get it. He cannot hoard his capital for a day 
without injuring his family, without endangering the roof that 
shelters their heads and the clothes that protect them from the 
winter’s blast. On behalf of those men, the real creditors, in 
the name of the laborers of this country, I protest against the 
degradation of the dollar, because it means a reduction in the 
value of the wages paid to toilers. I protest against the adop- 
tion of a variable and fluctuating standard of value, because it 
means that the wages of the laborer will be paid in a dollar of 
uncertain value, which will be rated at its highest when paid to 
him by his employer, and rated at its lowest when he seeks to 
use it in the purchase of the necessaries of life. 

My friends insist that gold has appreciated in value. I deny 
it. If it has appreciated in value as measured by corn, by wheat, 
by pork, it has not appreciated in value as measured by wages. 
I hold here in my hand the Aldrich report, which comes to me 
with the approval of the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and which emanates from a Democratie Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The accuracy of its figures has never been impugned; and 
it shows that never in the history of human civilization have 
wages been so high, measured by gold. [Applause.] 

Now, if, in its relations to commodities, gold appreciates, 
while in relation to the wages of labor it remains stationary, we 
are impelled to the conclusion that there has been a rise in the 
laborer’s wages. It means that the purchasing power of his 
money has increased. It means, in short, that he obtains a larger 
measure of the product which his toil creates. That is the true 
meaning of this apparent appreciation in the value of gold. It 
is the healthiest sign in the entire body politic. If you pass a 
law to-day for the free coinage of silver, you reduce these wages 
45 per cent. by reducing the value of the dollar in which his 
wages are paid, and you accomplish that which the employers of 
this country to-day are anxious to see accomplished but which 
they hesitate to undertake. 

Oh, sir, remember the long tedious route, a veritable Cal- 
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vary, which labor has ascended in the long struggle to benefit 
its condition. Remember that every stone along that dreary 
way is stained by bleeding feet, by the tears of hungry women, 
weeping over children who moaned as they vainly sought sus- 
tenance at their mothers’ breasts. Through long strikes and 
suffering and woe labor has improved its condition in this coun- 
try until we find that it enjoys to-day the largest proportion of 
that which it produces that it has ever enjoyed in the history 
of the world. [Applause.] And you, my friend from Nebraska, 
you, my friend from Missouri, in the name of labor, in the name 
of the producers, in the name of the common people, would make 
the banks of New York a present of $21,000,000 and cut down 
the wages of toil 45 per cent. in every State and Territory of 
this broad land. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Bryran.—lf it be true that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bland] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] 
are desiring to make a present to the banks of New York and are 
trying to oppress the toilers of this country, will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran] state why it is that the banks of 
New York denounce us, and why it is that Terence V. Powderly 
stands with us? [Applause.] 

Mr. Cocxran.—Mr. Speaker, I will answer the gentleman’s 
question. It is because the banks of New York have discovered 
that in all the dealings of life honesty is the best policy. [Ap- 
plause.] And the attitude of Mr. Powderly can only be at- 
tributed to the same mental operation that has caused the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] to urge the debasement of the 
dollar in the interest of labor. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while I believe national bimetallism to be 
impossible, I believe that international bimetallism is entirely 
feasible. 

Gentlemen claim that an increase in the circulating medium 
is absolutely essential to national prosperity. The advisability 
of increasing the circulation has been used as an argument alike 
for the free coinage of silver and for opposition to the repeal 
of the Sherman act, and it may therefore be advisable to examine 
the character of this argument and the grounds upon which it 
is based. 

No man can tell the amount of money which is necessary 
to the trade of any country at any given time because the pros- 
perity of trade depends not alone on the amount of the circula- 
tion, but largely on the activity of the circulation. 

Let me illustrate. Assume this coin which I hold in my 
hand to be a dollar. It is not a dollar, I am sorry to say, but 
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following the example of my friend from Missouri [Mr. Bland] 
I will invoke an exercise of faith on the part of the House and 
ask gentlemen to believe that this is a dollar. Assume that 
with this dollar a man purchases at a fruit stand a dollar’s 
worth of fruit. The dealer goes to the market and purchases 
a dollar’s worth of fruit to replenish his stock, the wholesale 
fruit dealer goes to the meat stall and purchases a dollar’s worth 
of meat, and, in short, the coin circulated among, say, ten trades. 

It is plain that in this case $1 has been sufficient to circulate 
an amount of commodities equal to the value of $10. It has 
been just as effective for that purpose as if $10 had been used 
in these ten transactions. If the coin had been twice as active 
it would have circulated $20 worth of goods; if only half as 
active it would have circulated goods to the value of $5. The 
value of money, then, so far as trade is concerned, is not 
necessarily in its quantity, but its activity, or, as John Stuart 
Mill says, ‘‘its efficiency.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion that we are not suffering 
to-day from a lack of money, but from a redundancy of money ; 
and I think that proposition can be demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of any man who sits in this hall According to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury the circulation to-day 
exceeds by some seventy millions the amount in circulation last 
year, but last year the volume of business was vastly greater 
than it is to-day. If a smaller amount of money be able to 
circulate a greater quantity of commodities, will anybody pre- 
tend that the quantity of money we have now is not. sufficient 
for all the purposes of commerce? 

The fundamental mistake which gentlemen make in discussing 
this question springs from the assumption that money is wealth. 
It is not wealth. You can purchase wealth with money, but to 
obtain the wealth you must part with the money. The pretence 
that there is not sufficient money in the country is a pretence 
which has been refuted by the experience of the human race. 
It is the favorite ery of amateur statesmen; it has been the 
butt of every man who is familiar with the elementary prin- 
ciples of political economy. 

Scarcity of money really means scarcity of credit, and 
scarcity of credit is the consequence of imprudence in trade. 
Every writer on political economy lays down the rule that 
money is merely the machinery by which trade is kept in 
operation. It is not property; it is not wealth; it is the great 
wheel that keeps commodities in circulation. 

Sir, the machinery of our trade is disordered because the 
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Government is every day forcing a large quantity of paper 
into the channels of circulation. Our currency has been swelled 
far beyond the requirements of trade, and as a necessary con- 
sequence the good money, the buoyant circulating medium of 
international value, has left our shores, and we have been com- 
pelled to maintain our commerce with a paper money over which 
there hangs a cloud of suspicion, forcing us to do business 
in an atmosphere of doubt and distrust. 

An excessive circulation always shows itself by the departure 
of good money. Money abhors idleness. When there is more 
money m a country than the business of that country needs 
the surplus is exported, and, as the best money is always the 
money of export, you find every panic preceded by a redundancy 
of money and an export of bullion. The panic from which 
we now suffer is a striking illustration of this rule. Now, it 
is perfectly true, as my friend from Maine [Mr. Reed] says, 
that these panics do not always come from vicious legislation, 
they often result from overtrading, from an undue expansion of 
credit. When a man gets credit in one place and uses it to 
make a purchase of goods, that very fact operates to give him 
credit in another place, which he often uses to make an additional 
purchase. Of course, these purchases operate to cause a rise 
in prices. Other traders, seeing an advance in prices, and not 
realizing that it has been caused by this exercise of the first 
purchaser’s credit, begin buying on what they conceive to be a 
rise in market, and thus help swell the upward movement, 
which goes on increasing with each addition to the number 
of purchasers till some of the traders try to realize their profits. 
Then the upward movement hesitates and stops. Those who 
hold goods become alarmed. They hasten to offer their com- 
modities for sale. The market becomes crowded with sellers, 
while few purchasers are to be found. Prices decline, the 
anxiety to sell becomes aggravated and produces a further 
decline, till the downward movement becomes a veritable panic, 
a total collapse. 

My friend from Maine seems to treat these recurring crises 
as something necessarily produced by the action of the human 
race in its march of progress. I do not believe it. I think 
the history of the world disproves it. I think these commercial 
crises are like the great pestilences that sweep over the world. 
Ignorance attributes them to God; science knows they are the 
consequences of human folly. The black death that swept over 
Europe in the Middle Ages was called a scourge of God; 
but to-day we battle with cholera and all other epidemics ac- 
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cording to scientific methods. We trace them to their sources, 
discover their causes, and arrest the march of contagion. So 
these commercial crises can be investigated, their sources dis- 
covered, and their causes removed. 


Here Mr. Cockran gave a history of British and 
American panics, and traced each either to an unneces- 
sary inflation of the currency or to an improvident ex- 
pansion of credit. 


Now, sir, the operation of the Sherman law has been to 
flood this country with paper money without providing any 
method whatever for its redemption. The circulating medium 
has become so redundant that the channels of commerce have 
overflown and gold has been expelled. No power is conferred 
on any officer to secure sufficient gold to redeem the notes which 
the treasury is compelled to issue. 

My friend from Missouri |[Mr. Bland] finds fault with the 
operation of the act, as does my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Allen]. These gentlemen think that the Government should 
redeem the notes in standard silver dollars. And here, sir, we 
are confronted with one of the most extraordinary ethical ex- 
hibitions that I have ever known in public life. Here are men 
honest as the sun. The great apostle of free coinage of silver 
is a man whose rugged independence and integrity are an 
ornament to the membership of this House. Yet, under the 
extraordinary mental operation that is involved in the support 
of his monetary doctrine, he coolly proposes that while the 
Government purchases 65114 grains of silver for a paper 
promise to pay, yet, if, in the course of trade, I find that 
same piece of paper in my hands, I be allowed to collect but 
37114 grains for it, the Government confiscating the balance in 
spite of my protest. 

If the case involved the issue by the Government of promis- 
sory notes against purchases of oats or barley or wheat, and 
the redemption of them on any such plan of confiscation, my 
friend would condemn the proposition as absolutely dishonest ; 
he would say that what the citizen can not honestly do the 
Government can not do and respect its moral obligations; that 
robbery is none the less an outrage when it is perpetrated 
openly by force of law than when it is perpetrated stealthily 
by fraud or violence. Yet we find gentlemen here insisting that 
the Government shall plunder its own citizens by forcing them 
to accept little more than one-half the commodity which had 
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been purchased by its notes, when these notes are presented for 
redemption. 


Money, said Mr. Cockran, giving Adam Smith as the 
authority for his. statement, can never become perma- 
nently scarce while we have commodities to give for it. 


We produce the commodities which will always purchase 
money; but when my friend from Missouri [Mr. Bland] tells 
us exultingly that gold is now returning to this country, although 
the Sherman law is still in operation, I want to remind him 
of the method by which it has been forced to return, the sacrifice 
that has been made to secure it, and to tell him who it is that 
pays for it. 

The currency famine from which we have suffered was the 
result of distrust in our monetary system, caused by the in- 
crease of paper money and the export of gold. We do not 
need more money, but we need better money. The inexorable 
laws of commerce are even now bringing back to this country 
the good money which is essential to its prosperity; but how? 
I ask the friend of the farmer who speaks on this floor as his 
special champion and who declares that the Sherman act 
operates to maintain the price of agricultural products—I ask 
him how is the quality of our currency to be restored, and 
who must pay the penalty which every violation of economic 
law entails upon the country? 

I hold in my hands a report from the Treasury Department 
of the exports of wheat for the last three months and for the 
corresponding three months of 1892. It tells the whole sad 
story. I find that in 1893 we exported 4,400,000 more bushels 
of wheat than in 1892 and received 1,200,000 less dollars for 
them. 

Where is the friend of the farmer who looks upon that 
result and wants to perpetrate the financial system which has 
produced it? Yes, gold will return to this country. Our 
currency will not remain permanently debauched. The com- 
modities which we produce will always command a generous 
supply of the best money in the world. But when vicious laws 
force us to part with these commodities in order to replenish 
a circulating medium exhausted of its gold, the burden of the 
sacrifice falls on the shoulders of the producer. 

Bread must always be consumed. While men live they must 
eat bread, and whoever ean sell the material from which bread. 
is made ean force the stream of gold to flow in his direction. 
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My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] alluded in his speech 
to the recent purchase of gold by the sacrifice of agricultural 
products as though the farmer had submitted voluntarily to the 
loss. He was not a voluntary sufferer. He was the victim that 
was compelled to suffer under the imperious laws of trade which 
imposed this loss upon the primary source of national wealth. 
How ean we bring gold back to this country except by offering 
for sale the products of the soil? We have no luxuries to sell, 
and there is no market for luxuries even if we were able to offer 
them. Our securities have been sent back by the cord, until 
they have depreciated in price so that we see a market full of 
sellers and void of buyers. 

But bread must always be eaten and breadstuffs will always 
be purchased, and while we have the great staple products of 
the field we can always get our share of the circulating medium 
of the world. But when we are forced to extraordinary exertion 
in order to get the supply necessary to meet an extraordinary 
condition, we are forced to obtain a market for our agricultural 
products by a sacrifice in price such as we have made during 
the last few months. And the same laws that forced us to 
sacrifice our wheat will force us to sacrifice all other products 
unless we remove the causes which rendered the sacrifices 
necessary. 

Sir, the friends of the farmer and the friends of labor, the 
enemies of the creditor and the friends of the debtor, are moving 
in a strange way to improve the condition of the producer. They 
oppose the repeal of a law which, by expelling gold from the 
country, has forced us to sell at a grievous sacrifice the product 
of the farms. They advocate a system of coinage which would 
reduce the debts due by the capitalist, and would enable the 
banker to escape paying 45 per cent. of the balance which he 
owes to his depositors over and above the debts which are due 
to him. The laws which they propose can not affect the re- 
serve—the accumulated specie which represents the banker’s 
capital and his dividends. But the great army of creditors, 
which comprises all the laborers and producers of this country, 
these men they will strip of 45 per cent. of the progress which 
they have achieved, and all this they would do in the name of 
the masses of the people, claiming to be the champions of the 
cppressed against the oppressor. 

Gentlemen have appealed here to the country and to the sen- 
timent of the country members as though the interests which 
they represent were hostile to the interests of the cities. Sir, I 
stand upon this floor, a Representative from a district in the 
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greatest city on this continent, and I say now to this House that 
the interests of the city can never be hostile to the interests of 
the country ; that municipal wealth and prosperity depend upon 
the productive energies of the laborers who toil in the fields 
and who dig in the mines. Show me legislation which will 
benefit the farmer, the laborer, the producer, and even if it cut 
down the profits of the banker or the capitalist 50 per cent., 
I would gladly vote for it. I believe in the lesson which Mentor 
impressed on Telemachus, that it is not the splendor of the 
cities, but the prosperity of the fields that constitute the great- 
ness of a nation; not the opulence of its palaces, but the com- 
forts of its homes. 

But the interests of the city and of the country are identical. 
What benefits the one must benefit the other; what retards the 
growth of the one will reduce the prosperity of the other. In 
city and in country alike labor is the sole source of wealth. 
In both man must eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. We 
have heard a great deal here of the conflicting interests of the 
various sections, and an attempt has been made to array the 
North and East against the South and West. As we heard the 
vehemence with which appeals were made to sectional prejudice 
a doubt must have arisen in the minds of the listeners as to 
whether after all the heroic struggle to preserve the Union was 
not a mistake. 

Must we be forced to the conclusion that this country is so 
vast, its interests so diversified and irreconcilable, that any 
policy which the Government may adopt must necessarily be 
injurious to some part of the population; that legislation which 
is essential to the safety of urban interests must necessarily be 
hostile to rural interests; that laws which operate for the pro- 
tection of New York must necessarily result in the oppression 
of Missouri and Nebraska? I do not believe that a law which 
benefits any part of this country can injure any other part. 
I do not believe that there ever has been a time in this country’s 
history when an attempt to arouse sectional prejudice has re- 
sulted to the profit of anybody. 

I believe this attempt to create prejudices based upon the 
occupations and interests of the various sections will be regretted 
by gentlemen when they come to realize the meaning of what 
they say; when they remember that the fires of disunion were 
stamped out by marching armies in this country ; that the embers 
were quenched by the blood of martyrs and the tears of widows. 


[Loud applause. ] i , ; 
I prize my citizenship in this country, not simply because 
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it embraces New York, but because it embraces Nebraska and 
Missouri and every square inch of the territory which is com- 
prised within the Union. New York has no function except 
as she administers to your welfare. No grass grows between 
the stones of her pavements; she produces none of the things 
which she consumes or which furnish employment to her work- 
shops. Her mechanics, working at their benches, transform the 
rude products of the soil and of the mine into the finished 
articles essential to the luxury or the comfort of the human 
race. Her laborers transship the fruits of your toil from the 
cars in which they reach her borders to the great argosies of 
commerce that bear them across the sea for distribution through- 
out the globe; and so she stands upon the verge of this western 
continent, with one arm gathering the fruits of your industry 
to distribute them throughout the universe, and with the other 
gathering for your benefit the golden tribute which the world 
pays to the producers of this country. As you prosper, she 
prospers. As this nation grows, she grows. As this country 
becomes great, she becomes great; but material greatness will 
not satisfy our national aspirations unless it be accompanied by 
moral progress; and we who ask you now to make honesty, 
equity, justice, the distinguishing features of your legislation, 
ask you to do that which will conserve the greatness we have 
achieved, which will broaden before labor and industry the 
broad horizon that even now is theirs, which will make the 
march of this country along the pathway of material develop- 
ment a decisive step in the progress of the human race toward 
the cultivation of the virtues that dignify humanity, justify 
republics, make the flag of liberty glorious, and democratic in- 
stitutions perpetual. [Prolonged applause and cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’] 


William L. Wilson [W. Va.] defended the measure 
which was in his charge. 


Let me consider briefly the objections that have been urged 
in this debate to the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman bill. I can do no more than summarize them. 

First, it has been said, from the very first speech to the 
last, that by stopping the purchase of silver bullion we shall 
throw the country to the gold standard for the settlement of 
all balances, the effecting of exchanges, and the payment of 
debts. Mr. Speaker, the countryman in the play, who was so 
astonished to learn that he had been speaking prose all his 
life, had no less reason for his astonishment than gentlemen 
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who have learned in this debate that we are already on the 
gold standard and that we have been on the gold standard 
throughout all the business life of every man who has taken 
part in the discussion. We have had the single gold standard 
since 1834, through the operation of those economic laws which 
no statutes of Congress can override or defy. We have had the 
single gold standard since 1873, by the express enactment of 
Congress which declared the gold dollar to be the unit of value 
in the currency of the United States. By this standard we 
buy and sell, borrow and loan, and make our contracts for 
the future payment of money. And so have we been doing 
for sixty years, except for that interval during and after the 
war when all specie payments were suspended in the country. 

What then, Mr. Speaker, is our trouble to-day? Simply 
this. The Government is steadily increasing its issue of gold 
obligations and of depreciating dollars, and with the visible 
lessening of its stock of gold a fear and doubt—whether reason- 
able or unreasonable is entirely irrelevant—have arisen as to 
its ability and its purpose to meet those obligations and to keep 
those depreciating dollars up to the legal standard it has 
established for the money of account in our country. As the 
silver bullion in the treasury, or in the coined dollar, sinks 
in value as compared with this legal standard, a greater stress 
is laid upon the Government, a greater test is made of its ability 
and of its purpose to maintain these and all its other forms of 
credit currency at a parity with the gold standard. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it has been almost angrily contended 
from the beginning of this debate, that if we stop now the 
purchase of silver bullion, as required by the Sherman act, 
we shall demonetize our silver, or, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bland] has expressed it, destroy the silver currency 
of the country entirely. 

Why, sir, the bill proposed does not demonetize a single 
silver dollar anywhere, circulating or stored away, in this 
country to-day. It has not come to destroy, but to save. It 
has not come to strike down or destroy any part of our silver 
currency, but to place it, once and forever, on an impregnable 
basis of. parity with the gold currency of the country. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Aueustus N. Martin [Ind.].—Will the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman silver act necessitate the sale of 
United States bonds to secure gold for any purpose? 

Mr. Witson.—That is a question to be answered only in 
the light of experience. In the light of the experience of other 
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countries, especially of France and the Scandinavian nations, 
of Canada and of Holland, the mere passage of law limiting 
the purchase of bullion and the coinage and issue of silver 
dollars would, as I have already declared, at once and forever 
put and keep our silver currency on a parity with our gold, 
and there would be no necessity to issue a bond for that purpose. 
[Applause.] This repeal bill is not only the pledge and promise 
of such parity; it is in itself the performance of that pledge. 
[Renewed applause. | 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when gentlemen declaim that the inten- 
tion and effect of the bill are to strike down our silver currency 
and limit us not only to a gold standard, but to a gold currency, 
they not only ignore our own experience and our own laws, as 
I have already shown, but they shut their eyes to the experience 
and action of that people from whose dealing with silver we 
can just now learn most salutary lessons. I mean the people of 
India. The government of India has expressly declared that 
in shutting its mints to the free coinage of silver it has done 
so with a view to the introduction of the gold standard, but 
with no present intention of introducing a gold currency. Sir 
David Barbour, the financial minister, on whose advice the 
Herschel committee acted, and the final legislative decree of 
the Indian Government was made, directed especial attention 
to the fact that France and other nations have found it per- 
fectly safe and feasible to maintain a large circulation of full, 
legal-tender silver, with a gold standard; some of these nations 
indeed with a comparatively small supply of gold. 

Benton McMitun [Tenn.].—Do you propose, then, to follow 
up this bill with any measure looking to the extension of silver 
coinage, and, if so, when? 

Mr. Wiuson.— While I have no authority to speak for anyone 
except myself, I am satisfied that it is the earnest desire of this 
Democratic Administration not only to support the existing 
issue of silver in this country, but to increase the volume of 
silver currency to the utmost extent that it is safe to do so, 
and still preserve its parity with gold, without taxing the people, 
through bonds, to accomplish that result. [Applause. | 

It has been generally argued by those who oppose this repeal 
bill that to preserve the gold standard as we have had it for 
sixty years, or, as they mistakenly contend, to adopt that 
standard, is to work injustice to the debtor class, because gold, 
they assert, is appreciating in value and the burden of debts 
is steadily increasing in consequence. The decline in the market 
prices of many products, and especially of most of our staple 
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farm products, seems to give color to this argument, and the 
facts that seem to sustain it have been put forward with great 
plausibility by several gentlemen in this debate. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a very slight examination of those facts 
will show that they can not be made to prove any such argument. 
The true test, already stated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cockran], is the wages of labor. If gold has appreciated 
in value in recent years that appreciation ought to show itself 
in a decline in the wages of labor and in the price of articles 
still made by hand labor. 

But there has been no such decline; on the contrary a visible 
and progressive rise. Wages are twice as high in the United 
States as they were fifty years ago; twice as high in England 
as they were fifty years ago; much higher than they were in the 
past in every one of the enlightened countries of the world. I 
venture to affirm, sir, that it will be very hard to find any great 
article that has fallen in price where the decline may not easily 
and unmistakably be traced to one of two great causes, and 
often to the joint operation of both of these causes; either 
an immense increase in the source of supply or immensely 
cheapened production through those great inventions and dis- 
coveries of our day that have so mightily economized and 
multiplied labor in the production and transportation of manu- 
factured articles and even of agricultural products. 

Mr. Speaker, will gentlemen complain of cheapened produc- 
tion and lessening cost of the necessaries of life if the wages 
of those who toil to produce them have meanwhile and every- 
where gone up? Will they oppose the opening and develop- 
ment of new regions of our land because thereby cheaper food 
and cheaper clothing may come to all the people? Must we 
bemoan the triumphal march of invention and rail at the bounties 
of science because they open to the masses of mankind a way 
of escape from ignorance and poverty and beget the hope that 
all men may rise to a richer and nobler life? 

What, sir, is all this but the emancipation of man from 
the servitude of constant drudgery? If by a less expenditure 
of labor he can free himself from incessant and grinding toil, 
enter upon a higher plane of life, and gather around him more 
of life’s comforts, refinements, and luxuries, surely gentlemen 
ought not to declaim against this as a wrong to mankind and 
a hurt to those who labor. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will consider, with equal brevity, 
the benefits that aré expected to flow from the passage of this 
bill and from the immediate and unconditional repeal of the 
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purchasing clause of the Sherman law. The first benefit will 
be the restoration of confidence of the people of this country 
in their own money and in every dollar of it. If the experience 
of France and of the other nations I have mentioned is worth 
anything, it justifies us in the confident belief that as soon 
as we draw the line where it now is, and say that for the 
present at least we will purchase no more silver bullion and 
add no more depreciated dollars to the currency of the country, 
from that very day every dollar in existence will be recognized 
as the equal of every other dollar in purchasing and debt-paying 
power, and no man will be troubled as to whether his debts or 
his contracts are to be settled in paper, in gold or silver, or in 
representatives of gold or silver. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen demand an expansion of the 
curreney as the vital need of the country, and inquire if this 
bill is to be followed immediately by some legislation to increase 
the volume of our circulating medium. Sir, there is no expan- 
sion of the currency within the compass of their imagination 
that would work as quickly, work as safely and as effectually 
to restore the country to commercial health as to let loose at 
once from its hiding places the $1,700,000,000 of money already 
in this country. 

It has already been shown—and I am embarrassed in going 
over ground so much more fully and carefully gone over by 
others—that it is not so much the quantity of money as its 
unquestionable quality, that creates confidence and supports that 
wonderful superstructure of credit through which a large and 
increasing part of the business of every State in this Union is 
done to-day. In the growth of modern trade, in the natural 
development of our marvelous industrial system, economy in the 
use of actual money, increased efficiency of every dollar as a 
debt-paying instrument or measure of exchange, have kept pace 
with all the other improvements and progress of this age. 

Money, to-day, speeds on the lightning express, flies on the 
wings of the telegraph, is transferred in the twinkling of an 
eye from one end of the country to another, from continent 
to continent, and it does this through the perfection and widen- 
ing use of its convenient representatives which have become the 
tools of exchange of almost all our modern business. 

To-day, sir, gold and silver, and United States paper money— 
in a word, what we generally understand by the term money, 
especially when we speak of currency expansion—perform but 
a small part of the actual transactions of the country. I have 
examined, in the past few days, the report of the transactions 
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of the New York clearing-house. For the year 1892 the average 
currency exchanges per day were nearly $120,000,000, while the 
average currency balances per day—the money actually required 
to settle those exchanges—were but little more than $6,000,000. 

That which is done upon a large scale in New York is done 
upon a smaller scale in every other city, and even in the towns 
and villages of our country to-day. Not money itself, but rep- 
resentatives of money, pay debts, transact business, effect ex- 
changes. Sir, this mighty fabric of $120,000,000 can rise and 
rest securely upon a basis of $6,000,000 of money upon one 
condition only. There must be no doubt of the permanence and 
stability of that basis. If doubt and distrust arise as to the 
safety of that foundation the fabric of credit shrinks, as we 
have seen it shrink recently from one hundred and twenty 
millions per day to sixty millions, a contraction of the currency 
in a single city of $60,000,000 in a single day. 

Restore confidence in the actual money of the country, remove 
all ground for doubt that any dollar bearing the Government 
stamp is to be worth less than its face value, and you will bring 
forth, as if by magic, every hiding dollar in the land. You 
will renew and increase public confidence in the foundations of 
our great and expanding eredit system. Vigor and enterprise 
will once again appear in our markets, and we shall have in 
a greater measure than we have had in recent years the blessings 
and encouragement that come from a stable currency in the 
development of the country, the increase of its production and 
commerce, and in the employment of its labor. [Loud applause. ] 


Charles A. Boutelle [Me.] ascribed the depressed 
condition of the country to the certain prospect of a 
radical revision of the tariff by Congress. 


You can not raise the mailed hands of legislation in deadly 
threats against every productive industry of a great nation 
without inviting business calamity. The calamity has come. It 
is at our doors; and I tell you, my young friend from Nebraska 
[addressing Mr. Bryan], that if you go to your “‘Napoleon of 
politics’’ now, and, undertake to urge him, like your ‘‘drummer 
boy of Marengo,’’ to let you beat just ‘‘one more charge’’; 
when you remind him how you beat ‘‘suwch a charge’’ for free 
wool that sent all the American sheep scampering to the 
slaughter-houses and wool down to 10 cents a pound, and beseech 
him to ‘‘let me beat one more’’ [laughter]; when you remind 
him, ‘‘Sire, we did beat such a charge against the wool manu- 
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facturers, and see how their factories are toppling all over the 
land! Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the cotton 
manufacturers, and look how they are closing their doors and 
turning their army of unemployed workmen out into the streets! 
[Laughter.] Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the 
gold standard and monometallism, in favor of free and unlimited 
coinage of short-weight silver dollars, and look how our securities 
have come flocking home for redemption, how the banks of New 
York and all over the country have been brought to the verge 
of ruin, and idle workmen are being fed in the soup houses. 
Oh, sire, let us beat one more charge.’’ [Applause and laughter 
on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Speaker, he won’t do it. I tell you, my young friend, 
that when your quondam chieftain comes back from Gray 
Gables, while he may applaud, as we all did, the beautiful 
imagery and fervid eloquence of your splendid speech, brilliant 
in all except the soundness of its premises and the logic of its 
conclusions [laughter], he will place his hand on your head 
and say, ‘‘My young friend, that was all very well before elec- 
tion, but we won’t have any more charges beat just now.”’ 
[Laughter and applause.| You just go to work and learn how 
to beat. a first-class retreat. ‘‘That is what we shall most stand 
in need of.’’ For I assure my friend from Nebraska that the 
‘man of destiny’’ has already observed the omens of the times, 
and he will whisper in your ear that Marengo is a long way 
behind, that the victory of 1892 was nothing but a spasmodic 
return from Elba, that amid the uprising of the allied industries 
and interests of a deceived people he already hears the ground 
rumblings of the Waterloo of 1894 [applause on the Republican 
side], and against the bright sun-burst of Republican restoration 
in 1896 he sees, grimly looming, Democracy’s St. Helena! 
[Loud and continued applause on the Republican side. | 


The bill and its amendments came to a vote on 
August 28. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Bland, providing for 
the free coinage of silver at the present ratio to gold 
of 16 to 1, was defeated by a vote of 125 yeas to 226 nays. 
The Bland amendments for free coinage at higher ratio 
were voted down by even greater majorities. 

Then Mr. Bland offered the amendment providing for 
the restoration of the Bland-Allison silver purchase act 
of 1878. It was defeated by 136 yeas to 213 nays. 
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The bill was then passed, amid applause on the floor 
and in the galleries, by a vote of 239 to 108. 

The Senate referred the bill to the Committee on 
Finance, the majority of which, through Daniel W. Voor- 
hees (Ind.), the chairman, on August 29, reported an 
amendment to the bill which was of the nature of a sub- 
stitute. It repealed the silver purchase clause of the 
Sherman Act of 1890, and added: 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis- 
lation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of 
the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And 
it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such 
a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 


The debate on this bill exceeded in duration of time 
and in volume that in the House upon its bill. As the 
arguments were necessarily repeated, only the speech of 
John Sherman [O.] is presented because of his unique 
position in asking for the repeal of a measure which he 
had fathered. 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT 
SENATOR SHERMAN 


Mr. SHermAan.—Mr. President, the immediate question be- 
fore us is whether the United States shall suspend the purchase 
of silver bullion directed by the act of July 14, 1890. It is to de- 
cide this question the President has called Congress together in 
special session at this inconvenient season of the year. If this 
was the only reason for an extraordinary session, it would seem 
insufficient. The mere addition of 18,000,000 ounces of silver to 
the vast hoard in the treasury, and the addition of fourteen 
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millions of treasury notes to the one thousand millions of notes 
outstanding, would hardly justify this call, especially as Con- 
gress at the last session neglected or refused to suspend the 
purchase of silver. The call is justified by the existing financial 
stringency, growing out of the fear that the United States will 
open its mints to the free coinage of silver. This is the real 
issue. The purchase of silver is a mere incident. The gravity 
of this issue can not be measured by words. In every way in 
which we turn we encounter difficulties. 

If we adopt the single standard of gold without aid from 
silver, we will greatly increase the burden of national and 
individual debts, disturb the relation between capital and labor, 
cripple the industries of the country, still further reduce the 
value of silver, of which we now have in the treasury and 
among our people over $593,000,000, and of which we are the 
chief producers, and invite a struggle with the great commercial 
nations for the possession of the gold of the world. 

On the other hand, if we continue the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver a year, we will eventually bring the United 
States to the single standard of silver—a constantly depreciating 
commodity, now rejected by the great commercial nations as 
a standard of value; a commodity confessedly inconvenient by 
its weight, bulk, and value for the large transactions of foreign 
and domestic commerce, and detach us from the money standard 
now adopted by all European nations, with which we now have 
our chief commercial and social relations. In dealing with such 
a question we surely ought to dismiss from our minds all party 
affinities or prejudices; all local and sectional interests, and 
all preconceived opinions not justified by existing facts and 
conditions. 

Upon one thing I believe that Congress and our constituents 
agree: That both these extreme positions shall be rejected ; that 
both silver and gold should be continued in use as money—a 
measure of value; that neither can be dispensed with. Mono- 
metallism, pure and simple, has never gained a foothold in the 
United States. We are all bimetallists. But there are many 
kinds of bimetallists. One kind favors the adoption of the 
cheaper metal for the time being as the standard of value. 
Silver being now the cheaper metal, they favor its free coinage 
at the present ratio, with the absolute certainty that silver 
alone will be coined at our mints as money; that gold will be 
demonetized, hoarded at a premium, or exported where it is 
maintained as standard money. The result would be mono- 
metallism of silver. 
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Another kind of bimetallist, recognizing that 16 ounces of 
silver are not worth in the market 1 ounce of gold, proposes 
the free coinage of 20 ounces of silver as the equivalent of 1 
ounce of gold. But this is only a difference in degree, because 
1 ounce of gold is worth from 27 to 29 ounces of silver. Gold 
being undervalued, the hoarding or exportation of gold will 
inevitably follow, and silver will be the only standard. Another 
kind of bimetallist is one who believes that the essential quality 
of bimetallism requires that the coins of the two metals shall 
be maintained of equal purchasing power. The only way in 
which this can be done, in case the two metals are not on a 
parity of value at the legal ratio, is by freely coining the more 
valuable metal and coining the cheaper metal at the legal ratio, 
and maintaining by the fiat of the Government coins of the 
two metals at parity with each other. 

The two metals, as metals, never have been, are not now, and 
never can be kept at par with each other for any considerable 
time at any fixed ratio. This necessarily imposes upon the 
Government the duty of buying the cheaper metal and coining 
it into money. The Government should only pay for the bullion 
its market value, for it has the burden of maintaining it at 
par with the dearer metal. If the bullion falls in price the 
Government must make it good; if it rises in value the Govern- 
ment gains. 

The Government is thus always interested in advancing the 
value of the cheaper metal. This is the kind of bimetallism I 
believe in. It is the only way in which two commodities of 
unequal value can be maintained at parity with each other. 
The free coinage of silver and gold at any ratio you may fix 
means the use of the cheaper metal only. This is founded on 
the universal law of humanity, the law of selfishness. No man 
will carry to the mint 1 ounce of gold to be coined into dollars 
when he ean carry 16 ounces of silver, worth but little more 
in the market than half an ounce of gold, and get the same 
number of dollars. 

The free coinage of silver means the single standard of silver. 
It means a cheaper dollar, with less purchasing power. It 
means a reduction in the wages of labor; not in the number of 
dollars, but in the quantity of bread, meat, clothes, comforts 
he can purchase with his daily wage. It means a repudiation 
of a portion of all debts, public and private. It means a bounty 
to all the banks, savings institutions, trust companies that are 
in debt more than their credits. It means a nominal advance in 
prices of the produce of the farmer, but a decrease in the pur- 
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chasing power of his money. Its chief attraction is that it en- 
ables a debtor to pay his debt contracted upon the existing stand- 
ard with money of less value. If Senators want cheap money and 
to advance prices, free coinage is the way to do it; but do not 
call it bimetallism. The problem we have to solve is how to 
secure to our people the largest use of both gold and silver 
without demonetizing either. 

Now, let us examine the situation in which we are placed. 
Our country is under the pressure of a currency famine. In- 
dustries, great and small, are suspended by the owners, not be- 
cause they can not sell their products, but because they can not 
get the money to pay for raw material and the wages of their 
employees. Banks conducted fairly are drained of their de- 
posits and are compelled not only to refuse all loans, but to 
collect their bills receivable. This stringency extends to all 
trades and businesses; it affects even your public revenues, all 
forms of public and private securities, and, more than all, it 
stops the pay of a vast army of laboring men, of skilled me- 
chanics, and artisans, and affects the economy and comfort of 
almost every home in the land. 

The strange feature of this stringency is unlike that of 
any of the numerous panics in our past history. These came 
from either an irredeemable currency, which became worthless 
in the hands of the holder, or from expanded credit, based 
upon reckless enterprises which, failing, destroyed confidence in 
all industries. Stringency followed failure and reckless specu- 
lation. 

This panic occurs when money is more abundant than ever 
before. It is the movement of fear, the belief of the people 
that their money will be needed, and that they may not be able 
to get it when they want it. In former panies stringency fol- 
lowed failures. In this failures follow stringency. 

Now, as representatives of the people, we are called here in 
Congress to furnish such measure of relief as the law can 
afford. In the discharge of this duty I will sweep away all 
party bias, all pride of opinion, all personal interest, and even 
the good will of my constituents, if it be necessary; but, fortu- 
nately, I believe their opinions concur with my own. 


Senator Sherman then justified his course in regard 
to the silver purchase act of 1890, which bore his name 
and which it was now sought to repeal. The conference 
committee which reported the bill, and of which he was 
a member, he said, was limited by the previous actions 
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of the House and Senate to adjusting the difference be- 
tween the two Chambers. 


We were limited to either the free coinage of silver or the 
purchase of silver bullion. We chose the latter alternative. 
The only latitude which parliamentary law allowed us as con- 
ferees was to provide the conditions of free coinage in ease the 
Senate bill was adopted, or to fix the amount, price, and manner 
of purchasing silver bullion in case the House bill was adopted. 
The House had taken a vote which, by a close majority, rejected 
free coinage, and, therefore, I correctly stated this fact to the 
Senate; but I was not blind to the danger that, if the conferees 
reported a disagreement, the narrow majority in the House 
against free coinage would melt away under the pressure for 
some affirmative action by Congress. 

I was not in favor of either free coinage at the present ratio, 
or the purchase of silver bullion except as needed for coinage. 
I regarded free coinage as another name for monometallism 
of silver. The other two conferees of the Senate were in favor 
of free coinage, or, that failing, were in favor of the purchase 
of silver bullion provided for by the House bill. After many 
meetings and great delay, we agreed to report a compromise 
bill providing for the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion at its market value, and the insertion of several 
provisions which I deemed of great importance. One was that, 
instead of appropriating $4,500,000 a month for the purchase 
of silver bullion, we should provide for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces. I believed that this was a safer proposition, as, if 
silver fell below $1 an ounce, the cost of 4,500,000 ounces would 
be less than $4,500,000. If, however, it should advance, the 
cost would be greater. As the result proved, after a brief 
period, silver continued to decline, so that now, at the market 
value, the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces costs the Government 
about $3,300,000. 

We also agreed upon a provision that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might redeem the treasury notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion in gold or silver coin at his discretion, 
thus enabling him to maintain the two coins at parity with 
each other. We also agreed to the declaration that it was the 
established public policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals upon a parity with each other upon the present 
legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided. This was a 
direction to that officer to so exercise his discretion as to main- 
tain the parity of the two coins. 
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With these provisions the law is far better than the bill of 
the House or the bill of the Senate. 

When any Senator hereafter undertakes to criticize the law, 
which has been misnamed after me, he should remember that it 
was a substitute for a bill of the House of Representatives and 
a bill of the Senate, both of which would have been far more 
dangerous in their results than even the law of which I am 
now speaking. 

Sir, ‘‘give the devil his due.’’ The law of 1890 may have 
many faults, but I stand by it yet, and I will defend it, not 
as a permanent public policy, not as a measure that I take 
any pride in, because I yielded to the necessity of granting 
relief, but I do say that the beneficial effects that flowed from 
the passage of that law were infinitely greater even in the 
percentage of money than the loss we have suffered in the fall 
in the price of silver. Without it, in 1891 and 1892 we would 
have met difficulties that would have staggered us much more 
than the passing breeze of the hour—a storm for a month, or 
even for a year. The immediate result of the measure was 
to increase our currency, and thus relieve our people from 
a panic then imminent, similar to that which we now suffer. 
The very men who now denounce from Wall street this com- 
promise were shouting ‘‘ Hallelujah!’’ for their escape by it from 
free coinage. 

Now the condition is changed. One year ago we had the 
experience of the operation of the law for but two years. The 
price of silver steadily declined. Every purchase made was in 
a falling market. Our purchases were inducing the mining 
companies to increase their production of silver, while European 
countries stopped their purchase of silver, and, in some cases, 
sold their silver on hand in our market. Then was the time 
to suspend our purchases and await the course of events. It is 
manifest that, if our Democratic friends at the last session had 
been willing to vote for the repeal of this clause, the existing 
panic, so far as it is the result of the purchase of silver bullion, 
would not have occurred. Instead of this, they were denouncing 
the law of 1890 as a miserable makeshift; they were demanding 
and promising free coinage of silver, cheap money, and plenty 
of it. 

In certain States this largely influenced the result of the 
election of the President of the United States. Now, that they 
are in power, we have a different call. The President asks us 
to suspend the purchase of silver because it ‘‘has led to renewed 
and persistent efforts in the direction of free coinage of silver,’’ 
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I am glad to notice that many of the gentlemen who voted 
for the free coinage of silver are now in favor of the repeal 
of this act. My only surprise is that the great body of them 
who voted against this act, and denounced it as a makeshift, are 
now unwilling to vote for its repeal. 

My reasons for its repeal are now stronger than ever before. 
The result of the act has by unforeseen events disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of its authors. It has, by its operation, 
tended to reduce rather than to increase the value of silver. 
The burden assumed by the United States led to the completion 
of gold monometallism in Europe by giving a market. to silver 
that was demonetized. Its results encouraged and led to the 
Indian policy of the British Government. The act of 1890 may 
have contributed somewhat to the amount of gold sent to Europe, 
though I think that the cause of this movement is that the 
balance of trade has lately been against the United States, 
and therefore transferred to Europe the only money they will 
accept in payment of balances due them. One of these imports 
paid for in gold was silver sent us from Mexico and Europe. 

The act of 1890 has demonstrated also the inevitable result 
of free coinage in our country. If the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver a year did not prevent the further decline of 
that metal, what would have been the result if we received and 
coined all the silver that would be brought into the United 
States from any region of the world at the fixed price of $1.29 
per ounce, worth in the market 73 cents an ounce? This is a 
proposition the logic of which it is impossible to avoid. It is 
a lesson necessarily to be taught. Without it many honest people 
could not be persuaded that the fiat of the Government was 
not sufficient to lift the price of silver or to prevent its fall. 

There is no doubt that the act of 1890 is made the imaginary 
pretext for many evils it did not produce. It is made to bear 
the results of wild speculation, of fears well or ill founded as 
to future legislation, of failures and disturbances with which 
it has no connection. It is made the scapegoat for extravagance 
and folly. The fears of business men that the tariff policy of 
the Democratic party will disturb all domestic industries and 
open our markets at cheap rates to the productions of every 
country in the world, and the cautionary measures taken by’ 
them to guard against this competition are far more potent 
causes for distrust, stopping of factories and workshops, than 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month. 

Certain it is that the act of 1890 did not produce a scarcity 
of currency. The evil which our people are suffering now is 
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not the volume of money, but the hoarding of it. It is a currency 
famine caused by the hoarding of money taken from its ordinary 
channels and hidden away in secret places by reason of the 
fears of millions of people in all ranks and conditions of life. 
This act which we are called upon to repeal has furnished yearly 
from $34,000,000 to $50,000,000 of treasury notes issued for the 
purchase of silver bullion. If the issue of this great sum in 
monthly installments had any effect, it must have been to expand 
the currency. Its repeal leaves no law in force for any increase 
of a circulating medium at a time when above all others cur- 
reney of every kind is in great demand and is bought at a 
premium. 

Let us not deceive our people as to the reasons for this repeal, 
for when the purchasing clause is repealed you will still have 
to deal with the real causes of the prevailing stringency and 
distrust. I do not vote for this repeal with any expectation 
that it will in any considerable degree relieve us from the 
industrial stagnation that has fallen upon all kinds of business 
and production, and that has thrown out of employment hun- 
dreds of thousands of laboring men and women. They care 
little about the kind of money that is paid them, provided that 
it is equal in purchasing power to any other money, and is 
backed by the United States. They do not study the question 
of ratio, or the difference between silver and gold, and, if left 
to choice, prefer the notes of the United Sattes to either coin. 

What they want is employment, fair wages for home industry, 
reasonable protection against undue competition with foreign 
laborers miserably paid, fed, lodged, and treated. Give them 
these, and you may make your standards of value as you choose. 
Mete out to them the same measure of value that you do to 
yourselves and they are content. The fear that industrial con- 
ditions will bé so changed that the prosperity of the past will 
be followed by diminished production, lower prices, lower wages, 
diminished exports, and increased imports, resulting in a con- 
tinued balance of trade against us—these are the chief factors 
of the present financial stringency. It is manifest that if this 
law is repealed it is not to relieve the people from a stringency 
of currency, but to relieve the money market from the dread of 
the effect of free coinage of silver. 

The President, in the midst of a panic, appeals to us to 
repeal this law. He will not make this appeal in vain to me. 
IT am under no obligations to him and have no sympathy with 
him in many of his ideas of public policy, but in this matter 
I believe he is right, and that, without respect to party divisions 
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or party affinities, it is my duty to respond to his call. We 
ought to suspend the purchase of silver bullion. The strange 
spectacle is presented that those of us who confess ourselves 
responsible for this law and voted for it are willing to repeal 
it, while the great body of his political friends who voted against 
it and declaimed against it refuse to repeal it and cling to it 
as their ark of safety. Our Democratic friends have denounced 
this purchasing clause as a miserable makeshift. It was a make- 
shift, but I think a good one to defeat the free coinage of 
silver on the ratio of 16 to 1. I believe in this respect it has 
rendered the country an enormous service. 

I will vote for its repeal because I believe the purchase of 
silver is no longer necessary, that it is unprofitable and dan- 
gerous—not that I wish to depreciate silver, for if I had the 
power to regulate the market I would gladly advance it to 
par with gold at the legal ratio. As this is impossible, I am 
willing to vote for any measure that will tend to maintain the 
parity of the two metals at some fixed ratio approaching their 
commercial value. I will codperate with any person or any party 
in any measure that will tend to maintain the harmonious use 
of silver and gold as standards of value for all human produc- 
tions. 


The bill was passed on October 29 by a vote of 43 to 
32. The House concurred in the Senate amendment, and 
President Cleveland approved the bill on November 2, 
1893. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Roman numerals indicate volume numbers, Arabic, page. 
ss = ‘‘and following pages.”’ 

Abbreviations of States appearing in parentheses and follow- 
ing names of persons indicate, in the case of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, the States represented in Congress; in other eases, 
the States with which these persons were most actively connected. 

b.= born; d.= died; adm. = admitted; com. = committee ; 
mem. = member; min. = minister; nom. = nominated; pop. = 
popular, ete. 

G. B. = Great Britain; Rus. = Russia, ete. 

Other abbreviations will be understood by the context. 
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[The biographical data in this index which are additional to 
the text references have been taken from the National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, published by James T. White and Co., 
New York, to which work readers are referred for further 
information concerning the statesmen here listed. Full data con- 
cerning Senators and Representatives will be found in the Bio- 
graphical Congressional Directory, 1913, published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.] 


ADAMS, CHARLDS FRANCIS, 1st 
(Mass.): b. 1807, d. 1886; nom. 
Vice-Pres. by Free Soil party, IV. 


159, 160; app. min. to G. B. May, 
1861; on belligerent rights, II. 425, 
426; retires from mission, II. 427; 
app. on Geneva Com.. II. 444. 


ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS, 2nd 
(Mass.): b. 1835, introd. by, IV. 
88. 


ADAMS, CHARLES KENDALL: b. 1835, d. 
1902; prof. Mich., Wis. and Cornell 
Univs.; ed. of “British Orations,” I. 
xvili. 

ADAMS, GrorcE E. (N. H.): b. 1840; 
M. C. 1883-91; mem. bk. and jud. 
comm.; on ship subsidies, XI. 170. 

ADAMS, Jamps H. (S. C.): b. 1812, d. 
1861; gov. 1854-56; mission of, to 
Washington, D. C., V. 280, 281. 

ADAMS, JOHN (Mass.) : b. 1735, d. July 
4. 1826; adm. bar 1758; on Stamp 
Act, I. 84 8s; defends soldiers in 
Boston Massacre, I. 78; counsel of 
Hancock, XII. 143; mem. interco- 
lonial com., I. 85; on Amer. contro- 
versy with G. B., I. 86, 98; mem. 
com. on Lord North’s Conciliatory 
Planvneh, 101, tose on. Dec. of 

., I. 189 ss, 94; on Confed., I. 

240, 241, 244 ss; min. to France 

1777-79 ; envoy to G. B. and Holl., 

1779-82; on recog. of Am. Indepen., 

I. 226; negot. peace treaty Oct. T- 

Nov. 30, 1782; min. to G. B. 1782- 

88; pub. ‘Defense of the Constitu- 

tions of U. S.’’ 1783; quot. from, 


VII. 76; Vice-Pres. 1789; Pres. 
1797-1801; attacked by Hamilton, 
VII. 89; on relations with France, 


II. 69, 84, 85; prepares articles of 
war, cited, . 415; on forms of 
govt., quoted, VI. 404; Repr. Rut- 
ledge on, Il. 78; Repr. Randolph on, 
Il. 160, 178, 247; Sen. Hoar on, 
1B 153; Sen. William H. Seward 
on, V. 429. 


ADAMS, JOHN QuiNcy (Mass.): b. 
1767, d. 1848; adm. bar, 1791; min. 
Holl. 1794; min. Prus. 1797; Sen. 
1803-1808 ; on Louisiana Purchase, 
II. 110, 111; on embargo, II. 145; 
mem. peace commission (1814), II. 
217; min. Rus. 1809-15 ; commis’r on 
peace treaty with G. B. 1814; min. 
G. B. 1815-17; Sec. State 1817-1820; 
dispatch by, II. 361; on European 
ownership in Americas, II. 231, 2323 
on Panama Cong., II. 234, 235; 
Pres. U. S. 1821-25; on Constitu- 
tion, V. 184; on conflict between 
Ga. legis. and Fed. Govt. (1827), 
V. 374; on nature of Fed. Govt., V. 
389, 390, 392; on tariff, V. 26 ss, 
XII. 379; M. C., 1831-48; on peti- 
tions against slavery, IV. 104 gs, 
1O8;) 1095 AS ves, 182; “Vie lbbis on 
Oregon boundary, II. 399, 400; on 
relations with Mex., II. 342, 363; 
Sen. Woodbury on, II. 242; attack 
on, by Repr. Randolph, II. 245 ss; 
Sen. Douglas on, II. 340, 341; Sen. 
Mills on, III. 114; Sen. Clayton on, 
III. 333; Sen. Wilson on, VI. 369; 
portrait, IV. frontispiece; caricature 
of, IV. 109. 

ADAMS, Ropyrt, Jr. (Pa.): b. 1849, d. 
1906; min. Brazil 1889-90; M. C. 
1892-1906 ; on Cuban war, III. 164 
8s; on Panama canal, III. 388 ss. 

ApaMs, SamMunnt (Mass.): b. 1722, d. 
1803; maltster, tax collector; drafts 
res. against Stamp Act, I. 14; in 
Boston Tea Party, I. 81; on colonial 
union, I. 84, 85; on controversy 
with G. B., I. 98; on Amer. Indep., 
Tre 20 7 

ADAMS, WILLIAM (Hng.) : peace com- 
m’r (1814), II. 218. 

ADAMSON, WILLIAM C. (Ga.) : b. 18543 
adm. bar, 1876; M. C. 1897—; pre- 
sents report on Panama canal tolls, 
III. 451 ss; on railroad regulation, 
X. 453; on pure food bill, XI. 454. 
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ADDAMS, JAN® (Ill.): b. 1860; settle- 
ment worker; on woman suf., VIil. 


355. ss, 386, 387, 388, 398; seconds 
Roosevelt’s nom. in Progressive 
conv., VIII. 400. 
ae gel GaRnerr B. (N. J.): M. C. 
857-61; resolve by, for conciliating 
the South, 38. 
AGUINALDO, EMILIO, Grn., Filipino 
leader: revolt of, against ‘Spain, Ill. 
246, 247, 297; capture of, III. 323; 


Sen. Mason on, III. 273, 274, 276, 
277; Sen. Platt on, III. 312 ss. 
ALDRICH, NeLson W. (R. I.) : b. 1841; 
M. C. 1879-83; Sen. 1881-1911; on 
acquisition of territory, III. 249; on 
Panama revolution, III. 429; on 
child labor, XI. 316; on tariff, Baile 
ZO oO exons reports Payne ‘tariff, 


xen 391; ref. to, XII. 395; reports 
res. for income tax, dh Zell, 
ALPXANDER, Dp ALVA Sh ONG NG) 3 1s 


1846; M. C. 1897-03, 1907-11; on 
Nicaragua canal, III. 364. 


ALFORD, JULIUS Cou(Gae pel 99 sds 
18635 Me iG.) 18372) von petitions 
against Slavery, IV. 110, 114, 115. 

ALISON, Str ARCHIBALD: quoted on 
negro, VIII. 13. 

ALLEN, Epwarp P. (Mich.): b. 1839, 
d. 1909; in Civil War; lawyer; M. 
C. 1887-91; on dilatory tactics in 


the House, IX. 379. 
ALLYN, HrHan (Ct.): Rey. patriot; b. 
1737, . 1789; captures Ticonderoga, 


I 
ALLEN, JAMps C. (Ill.): b. 1822, d. 
6-57, 1863-65; on 


LOZ MCs asp 

ECON LUCLIGA: VII. 213. 
baavies. Gd L812 
on relations with 


ALLEN, dex (CCE 
M. C. 1797-99; 

France, Il. 79, 80; on alien laws, 
VIL. 21, 22% on sedition law, 56, 57. 

ALLEN, Joun M. (Miss.): b. 1846; 
adm. bar 1870; M. C. 1885- 1901; on 
Mills tariff, XII. 242 ss; on McKin- 
ley tariff, XII. 281, 282: on Dingley 
tariff, XII. 349, 350; on silver pur- 
chase repeal, XIV. 368 ss. 

ALLEN, WILLIAM (0.): b. 1806, d. 
1879; adm. bar iSO ITs. XC 1833- 
35; Sen. 1837- 49; on Oregon boun- 
dary, II. 308, 310; gov. O. 1874-76. 

ALLISON, Wm. B. (Lasis® bat S29." de 
1908; adm. bar 1851; in Civil War ; 
M. C. 1863-71; mem. Ways and 
Means; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 52; Sen. 1873-1908; ref. to, 
XII. 130, IBY LS RS aha) debate on 
Schenck ‘tariff’ bill, "134; on legal 
tender of silver, XIV. 69; on inter- 
nat. monetary conf., XIV. 79, 127 ss, 
132, 133; 135. 

AustTapTT, Mr. (Va.) : country gentle- 
Se captured by John Brown, V. 


ALTGELD, JoHNn P. (Ill.): b. Germany 
1847, d. 1902; in Civil War; adm. 
bar 1872; judge super. court Chi- 
cago 1886-91; gov. Ill. 1893-96; 
author ‘‘Live Questions” £1899) 5 
in re Chicago strike, X. 384. 

AmpBuer, Jacop A. (0.): b. 1829, 4. 
1906; M. C. 1869-73; on annex. of 
San Domingo, III. 44; mem. tariff 
com. 1882. 

AmpBristTyrR, Roperr C.: Eng. adven- 
pues hanged by Gen. Jackson, VIII. 
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Ames, Fisupr (Mass.): b. 1758, d. 
1808; adm. bar 1781; mem. Mass. 
const. conv. 1788 ; speech in conv., I. 
S655) SOO) Ma. "1789- 97; on Jay’s 
treaty, Il. 54; on naturalization, 
VII. 18; on cod-fisheries bill, XI. 
112; on method of taxation, XII. 
13, 15; on the State debt of ‘Mass., 
XIII. 18; on ministerial functions, 
XIII. 20; on redemption of public 
debt, XIII. 26 ss; advocates estab- 
lishment of National Bank, XIII. 
34; portrait, XI. 112. 

ANDPRSON, Carn CaO) ES bil siiieds 
LOT M. C. 1909- 12; on Socialism, 
XI. 374. 

ANDpRSON, LucripN (Ky.) : b. 1824, d. 
1898 ; adm. bar 1845; M. C. 1863- 
65 ; elected by “bayonets at the 
polls,’ VI. 3438, 344. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, Gen. (Ky.): 
1805, d. 1871; grad. West Pt. oe 
in Indian and’ Mex. wars 3 commands 
Ft. Sumter, S. C., in Civil War, V. 
281, 415, VI. 53, 54; sent to Ky. 
to recruit volunteers, VI. 57; tele- 
gram of, to Pres. Lincoln, VI. 123. 

ANDREW, JoHN A. (Mass.): b. 1818, d. 
1867 ; adm. bar 1840; counsel in fug. 
slave cases of Burns and Sims; 
gov. Mass. 1861-66; speeches by, on 
John Brown affair, cited, V. 397, 
oe Repr. Voorhees on, VI. 310, 
i 


AnTHoNny, Hpney B. (R. I.) : b. 1815, 
d. 1884; ed. Providence Journal; 
gov. 1849-51; Sen. 1859-84; on equal 
suf., VIII. 26 ss; Sen. Iverson on, 
V. 209. 

AnTHOoNY, Susan B. (Mass.) : b. 1820, 
d. 1906; editor woman suf. paper 
The Revolution; lecturer; arrested 
for voting in 1872; joint author 
Nal: of Wom. Suf.’’; ref. to, VIII. 

ARBUTHNOT, ALPXANDER: Eng. trader 
hanged by Gen. Jackson, VIII. 238. 

ARcHER, STEVENSON (Md.): b. 1827, 
d. 1898; lawyer; M. C. 1867-75; on 
woman suf., VIII. 336 ss. 

ARGYLD, DUK® or, Gno. D. CAMPBELL 
(Scot.) : b. 1823, d. 1900; attacks 
theories of Henry George, X. 68. 

Arista: Mex. gen. defeated by Gen. 
Taylor, II. 344. 

ARMSTRONG, JAMHS: U. S. commander, 
orders surrender of Fla. forts, 1861, 
Vi 283: 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, Gun.: b. 1758, d. 
1848 ; officer in Rev.; author ‘‘New- 
burg Letters” in behalf of soldiers ; 
M. C. for Pa. 1787-89; Sen. for N. 
Y. 1800-04; min. to France and 
Spain, 1804-10; informed of French 
com. restrictions, II. 147, 148; Sec. 
of War, 1813-14. 

ARNOLD, Bmenuepicr (Ct.): b. 1741, d. 
1801; Amer. gen. in Rev.; captures 
Ticonderoga, I. 171; in siege of 
Quebec, I. 171. 

ARNOLD, Isaac N. (Il1.): b. 1813, d. 
1884; adm. bar 1835; founder Free 
Soil party 1848; M. C. 1861-65; bill 
by, for abol. of slavery in Terri- 
tories, VI. 188, 189; author of biog. 
of Lincoln. 

ARNOLD, WILLIAM C. (Pa.): b. 1851, 
d. 1906; M. C. 1895-99; supports 
R. R. refunding bill, X. 307, 308. 
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ArTHoR, CHEestmre A. (N. Y.) : b. 1830, 
d. 1886; adm. bar 1854; counsel in 
“Lemmon” slave case, which settled 
in neg. the question of right of 
owner to take slave into N. Y.; 
officer in Civil War; made collector 
of N. Y. City port 1871; removed by 
Pres. Hayes; elected Vice- Pres. in 
1880 ; succeeded to Presidency Sept. 
19, 1881 ; on polygamy, VIII. 456; 
approves Hdmunds _  anti-polygamy 
bill, VIII. 470; vetoes Miller Chinese 
exclusion bill, XI. 263; approves 
Chinese exclusion bills, XI. 263; on 
tariff, XII. 199; signs bill for tariff 
comm’n, XII. 220; approves bill 
reduc. internal rev., XII. 122; ap- 
proves nat. bank charter extension 
Dill exe o: 

ASHBURTON, LorpD, Alex. Baring, Brit- 
ish statesman: b. 1774, d. 1848; 
quoted on Carolina affair, II. 437; 
for Webster-Ashburton Treaty, see 
SBS ee SHEUETON Trwary in In- 

ex II. 


CDOS OrviLuA B., Gun.: b._ 1835, 
d. 1884; private see. Pres. Grant; 
negotiates treaty for annex. of San 
Domingo, III. 7, 18, 27, 28, 32, 39. 

Bacon, Avaustus 0. (Ga.) : b. 1889; 
in C. S. A.; adm. bar 1866; Sen. 
1894-—; mem. comm. Judiciary, 
Foreign Rel., etc.; on recog. Cuban 
ind.) Lil—at20es 120 on annex. of 
Hawaii, III. 233, 234; on Philippine 
question, III. 289, 290, 292 ss, 313, 
315, 322; on pop. elec. of roe IX. 
463; on child labor, XI. 304 


Bapcpr, Gno. BE. (N. ): b. 1795, d. 
1866 ; adm. bar 1814; judge sup. 
court 1820-25; Sec. of Navy 1841; 
Sen. 1846-55; on sympathy with 


Ireland, II. 278 ss; on Slavery, IV. 
157, 158, 256; on Kan.-Neb. bill, 
IV. 293 ss; on flogging in the navy, 
IX. 233 ss; on Pacific railroad sub- 
sidy, X. 199, 200; opposed seces- 
sion of N. C. 

Banz, BUBNAVENTURA: Domincan chief, 
referred to in debate on annex. of 
Bs Dom., IIL. 18 gs, 28, 29, 33, 39, 
0. 

BaiLey, JosrpH W. (Tex.): b. 1863; 
adm. bar 1883; M. C. 1891-1901; on 
international monetary conference, 
XIV. 132; on silver purchase repeal, 
XIV. 3078s; on Dingley tariff, XII. 
358 ss; ref. to, XII, 352 ss; on the 
Littleficld anti-trust bill, Xai 74; 
Sen. 1901-13; on income tax, GK 
413, 414, 416 ss. 

BAKER, Epwarp D. (Ill. and Ore.) : 
in London TSS LS61 ae 
IR ORS I 1845- 46; col. in Mex. 
War sn Me Coen 1849- 51; removed 
to Ore. 1860; Sen. 1860- 61; on Con- 
ciliation Bill, Vv. 387 , 88 402 Ss; on 
“war-making power,” VI. 92, 112 

killed, VI. 


ss; joins Union army, 
118. 

BAKER, ses tay CNeyeeeD. 1S19 7d: 
1875; C. 1861-63; on nat. bank- 


ing cit XIIL 227. 
BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL, radical economist, 
ref. to, XI. 350, 
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ASHLEY, MIss, treas. Nat. Wom. Suff. 
Ass’n: quoted in re woman suf., 
VIII. 397. 

ASHLEY, JAMES M. (O.): b. 1822, d. 
1896; lawyer; M. C. 1859-69; on 
reconstruction, Vile 236) Viltin 50 
moves impeachment of Pres. John. 
son, IX. 57, 58, 86; gov. Mont. Terr. 
1869. 

ATCHISON, DAvID R. (Mo.): b. 1807, 
d. 1886; adm. bar 1830; Sen. 1841- 
55 5 pres. of Sen. 1853, and acting 
Vice- -Pres., and virtually Pres. U. S. 
for one day, Mch. 4, 1849; on sla- 
very in territories, Tv. 146; 261; 


advice by, on Kansas election, IV. 
318; leads ‘Platte County Rifles,” 
IV. 324. 


ATKINSON, Epwarp (Mass.): b. 1827, 
d. 1905; American economist ; ref. 
to, XII. 232, 238, 253. 

ATTUCKS, CRISPUS, Tmulatto, leads mob 


in Boston Massacre, VI. 230; coffin 
of, cartoon, I. 78. 
BaLtpwin, ABRAHAM (Ga.): b. in Ct. 


1754, d. 1807 ; Rev. soldier ; removed 
to Ga. in 1784, adm. to bar: founded 
Univ. of Ga. 1785; pres. until 1800; 
M. C. 1785-88; mem. Const. Cony., 
[e3s3t: Me: 1789- 99; on relations 
with France, TTS 70; W1; on petition 
against slave trade, IV. 14, 15; Lin- 
coln on, V. 249, 250; on naturaliza- 
tion, VII. 15, 19; on the provisional 
army, IX. 186; on post- road survey, 


X. 1385; Ga. comm’r non cession of 
territory to U. S. 1802 
BALDWIN, JOHN B. (Va.): in confer- 


ence with Lincoln, VI. 54; report by, 
on conference, 54, 55. 
BALDWIN, Rocmr 8. (Ct.): b. 1793, d. 
1863; adm. bar 1814; gov. 1845-46; 
Sen. 1847-51; in 1861 presents mi- 
as report of peace conf. 1861, V. 


Bancrort, Gno.: b. 1800, d. 1891; 
historian; pub. ist vol. “Hist. of 
U. S.” in 1834; Sec. of Navy and 
War 1845-46; min. to G. B. 1846- 
49; min. to Germany, 1868-74; on 
Canadian boundary, II. 446. 

Banks, NATHANIEL P. (Mass.): b. 
1816, d. 1894; in 1853 elect. to Con- 
gress as coalition Dem.; on the 
“Know-Nothing” party, VII. 157; 
elected Speaker, IV. 320; gov. Mass. 
1857-59; major-gen. in Civil War; 
order to, for protection of loya 
voters, quoted, VI. 351; M. C. 1865- 
73; on purchase of Alaska, II. 396 
ss, 414; on XIVth Amend., VII. 439; 
oe military reconstruction, VIII. 

61; on Wood tariff bill, XII. 163. 

ee (or Barspour), THOMAS W. 


(Kan.) : , shot dead by pro-slavery 
“militia, LV.solo. <o2Q. 

BARBOUR, Don. Sir (Brit.): in re 
closure of Indian mint to Silver, 
XIV. 

BARBOUR, JaMus (Va.): b. 1775, d. 
1842; adm. bar 1794 ; gov. Va. 
1812-14; Sen. 1815-25; chm. com. 


on for. rel.; on African slave trade, 
IV. 87, 38; on slavery, IV. 66, 67; 
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Sec. of War 1825-28; min. to G. B. 
1828-29. 

BARBOUR, PHILIP P. (Va.): b. 1783, d. 
1841; M. C. 1814-21; Speaker; on 
slavery in Mo., IV. 44, 50, 54 ss, 
85 ss; supports State rights in re 
post-roads, X. 153-155; M. C. 1827- 
30; pres. Phila. free trade conv. 
1831; assoc.-just. Sup. Ct. 1836-41. 

Barca, ‘CALDERON DE LA, Spanish amb. 
to U. S., protest of, on filibustering, 
III. 70. 

Barcuay, Mr. (Eng.): in discussion 
with Franklin, I. 109 ss. 

Barp, THomas R. (Cal.): b. 1841; 
Sen. 1902-5; on Panama Canal tolls, 
quoted, III. 457, 460. 

Barina Bros.: British bankers, 
of, XIV. 17. 
Barnes, WM. H., author: his “Hist. 

of 39th Cong.,”’ I. xxv. 


rise 


BARNWELL, Rosert W. (SAIC ae 
1801,-d. 1882; adm. bar 1824; M 
C. 1829-33 ; pres. 8S. C. College 1835- 


41; Sen. 1850-51; reply of, to Sen. 
Clay, IV. 225;. Conf. —com’r: to 
Washington, D. C., V. 280, 281. 

Barrfh, Isaac, Cop.: Hng. M. P-:; 
friend of Amer.; on Stamp Act, I. 
18 ss; on supremacy of Parl., I. 503 
opposes bill for deportation of Amer- 
icans for trial in Hng., I. 83. 

Barry, Wititiam T. S. (Miss.):_b. 
1821, d. 1868; lawyer; M. C. 1853- 
55; on the ‘‘Know- Nothing” party, 
Vii. aR pres. Ree secession conv. 
1861; CES! 

Bhecnerves Rieaacy (Mo) 3) Din 
Germany, 1855; ed. St. Louis Trib- 
une 1885-92; M. C. 1893-1913; on 
the canteen bill, XI, 4438; on child 
labor, XI. 319; pres. Interparlia- 
mentary Union for Promot. Inter- 
nat. Arbit. 

BarTLeTtT, CHAS. W.: commodore U. 
S. N.; b. 1850; Bg on annex. of 
Hawaii, PENS 

Bae WILLIAM B (Tenn.) : b. 1826, 
d. 1905; lawyer; gen. in C. S. A.; 
gov. 1883-5 ; Sen. 1887-1905 ; on an. 
nex. of Hawaii, III. 234 ss. 

Bares, ArtHur L. (Pa.): b. 1859; 
adm. bar 1882; M. C. 1901—; on 
Payne tariff, XII. 386, 387. 

Bates, Epwarp (Mo.): b. 1793, d. 
1869; adm. bar 1816; M. GC. 1827- 
29; Free-Soiler ; candidate for Rep. 
Pres. nom. in 1860 ; atty-gen’] 1861- 
64; opinion on ‘Treasury notes, 
XU. 190: 

Bates, Linpmen W. (Ill.): b. 1858; 
Chicago contractor; on canal con- 
struction, cited, rile 

BATTLE, 1a cartoon by, XI. 359. 

BaYArD, Jamus A., Spr. (Del.): b. 
1767, d. 18153 adm. bar air eire= M.C. 
1796- 1808 ; on relations with 
France, Il. 80, 81; on deportation 
of aliens, VII. 24, 25; opposes re- 
duction of the army, TX: 19t- 
Tanti Gf onics ofmdaene Tani ee 
Sen. 1805-13; on canals, X. 138; 
peace com’r (1814), II. 217. 

BAYARD, JAMES A., JR. (Del.) : b. 1799, 
. 1880; lawyer; Sen. 1851-1869; 
opposes Pacific R. R. subsidy, X. 
161-3; on purchase of Cuba, III. 
90, 91; Sen. Douglas on, V. 232, 
233; presides over Southern Dem. 
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Cony. (1860), V. 243; on right of 
secession, VI. 38 ss; on bill for mar- 
tial law, VI. 104; ’on suffrage as a 
HehtevVilieShsa: 
BayarD, THoMas F. (Del.): b. 1828, 
d. 1898; adm. bar 1851 ; Sen. 1869. 
1885 ; mem. electoral com. 1876; 
pres: pro tem. 1881; on annex. of 
an Domingo, III. 15 ss; on South- 
ern outrages, VIII. 169, "181 83; on 
Specie payments, XIII. 4168s; on 
legal tender of silver, XIV. 69; on 
internat. monetary conf., XIV. 
97 ss; Sec. of State 1885- 89; ambs. 
to G. B. 1893-7; correspondence of 
Sec. Olney with, III. 518s; state- 
ment on Hawaii by, III. 217; on 
yon with Colombia, quoted, III. 


BAYLY, THoMAs! H.7 (Vacs bes tsio; 
d. 1856; adm. bar 1830; Mra @- 
ee 56; on Ostend conference, Ill. 


Bayne, THomas M. (Pa.): b. 1836, 
d. 1894 ; col. in Union army; adm. 
bar 1866; M. C. 1877-91; on Mills 
tariff, XII. 248. 

BraMAN, Frrnanpo C. (Mich.): Db. 
1814, d. 1882; lawyer; founder Rep. 
party; M. C. 1861-71; on recon- 
struction, VII. 208. 

BparpD, FRANK: d. 1905; cartoons by, 
IO GNS SAT BAKey 

Brauprh, ArtHuR M. (Ill.): b. 1853; 
lawyer; consul-gen. and sec. lega- 
tion at Guatemala 1897-99, and at 
Colombia 1899-1903 ; min. to Colom- 
bia 1903; on relations with Colom- 
bia, quoted, III. 488; min. to Ar- 
gentine R. 1904- oe > tain. to Neth. 
and Luxemb. 1908-1 

BEAUREGARD, PIPRRE 2. pS -GHNS 
(as) abe "1818, d. 1893; grad. West 
Pt. 1838 ; in Mex. War; resigned 
appointment to superintend Wik 
to enter C. S. A.; demands surren- 
der of Fort Sumter, VI. 53; as- 


sumes command of Confederate 
forces, 57, 59; in Battle of Bull 
Run, 68; 


on execution of abolition 

prisoners, VI. 249. 

BrecKFrorD, ALDERMAN (Eng.) : 
Stamp Act, Tess 

Brack, JAMES B. (Ky.): b. Scot. 1822, 
d C. 1867-75; 


1890; lawyer ; M. 
report by, on tariff 


opposes 


Sen. 1877-1890 ; 
reduction, XII. 
BEDFORD, Gunnine Stee 1a ee 
1747, d. 1812; lawyer ; M: Cc 188. 

86; in Cons. Cony., I. 341 ss. 
BrrecHer, Henry Warp (N. Y.):_ b. 
18138, 1887; preacher and _ lec- 
ee abolitionist; ref. to, XIV. 
BELKNAP, CHARLES HE. (Mich.): b. 
1846; in Union army; M. C. 1889- 
93; opposes theories of Henry 
b. 1853; adm. 


George, X. 80. 
Buaiy, CuHas. K. (Tex.) : 
bar 1874; M. C. pag 97; in re P. 
R. R. funding bill, 286, 302-307 ; 
atty.-gen. Tex. 196108. 
Brit, JOHN (Tenn.) : b. 1797, d. 1869 ; 
adm. bar 1816; State Sen. 1817 ; 
M. C. 1827-41; opp. Pres, Jackson’s 
bank policy; opp. protection and 
then favored it; a founder of Whig 
party; elect. Speaker 1834; advoc. 
abolition in D. C.; See. of War 
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1841; Sen. 1847-59; on disunion, 
IV. 163; res. of, on slavery, IV. 
22k nom, for Pres., V. 244; votes 
east for} Vae267, 268; first opposed, 
then supported secession of Tenn. 
BELL, JOHN C. (Col.) : b. 1851; judge; 
M.’C. 1893- 03; Aan peren gov't own- 
ership of R. ihe Oe 314; on Ding- 
ley tariff, XII. 333 ss. 
BELLAMY, EDWARD (Mass.) : author of 
“Looking Backward,” XI. 352. 
BELMONT, ~ AUGUST (N. Yai ob. Ger: 
many 1816, d. 1890; banker ; con- 
sul-gen. of Austria ‘to U. S., re- 
signed as protest against treatment 
of Hungary; i: chargé dia, 
Hague, 1853-56; instructions to, III. 
83-84; “War Democrat’; chm. Nat. 
Dem. Com. 1864-72; denounces re- 
construction, VIII. 88; resigned on 
nom. of Greeley in 1872. 
BrencoucH, J. W., Canadian cartoon- 
ist: single- taxer ; cartoon by, X. 54. 
BuNJAMIN, JUDAH P. (La.): b. W. I. 
1811, d. 1884; adm. bar 1832 ; part- 
ner John Slidell ; Sen. 1853-61; on 
Slavery in Cuba, III. 8088; on 
“Freeport doctrine’ of Sen. Doug- 
las, V. 163; in debate on Concilia- 
tion Bill, V. 338, 380 ss, 390 ss, 
BENSON, SAMUEL P. (Me.): b. 1804, 
d. 1876; lawyer; M. C. 1853-57; on 
polygamy, VIII. 414, 415, 416. 
Brenton, THomas H. (Mo.): b. 1782, 
d. 1858; adm. bar 1811; in Tenn. 
legis. 1811, moved bill, which passed, 
granting slaves right to same trial 
as whites, oppos. secession theory ; 
moved to Mo.; Sen. 1820-50; promi- 
nent in debates on finance, public 
lands, slavery and secession; on re- 
newing charter of U. S. Bank, XIII. 
668s; on Pres. Jackson’s veto of 
U. S. Bank bill, XIII. 90; on cen- 
sure of Pres. Jackson for removing 
bank deposits, XIII. 98, 104; on 
Treasury circular ordering specie 
payments for public lands, XIII, 
112; on relations of paper money 
and specie, XIII. 119 ss; advocates 
issuance of Treasury notes, XIII. 
127; on Sub-Treasury bill, XIII. 
143 ss; lampoons Whig bill to es- 
tablish ‘Fiscal corporation of U. 
S.,” XIII. 177 8s; on Oregon boun- 
dary, II. 303, 307, 312, 313; bill by, 
for annex. of Texas, II. 336; on 
war with Mexico, II. 373; exhibits 
anti-slavery picture, IV. 124; votes 
against Nebraska bill, IV. 311; land 
policy of, xX. Ae editor of ‘‘Debates 
of Congress,” I. xv, author 
of “Thirty ‘Years’ Wilewre ln ksLys 
remarks of, on debate on increase of 
army, II. 185; on debate on Pana- 
ma Congress, Tat 235; on duel be- 
tween Clay and Randolph, Il. 248; 
on controversy over slavery in Ter- 
ritories, IV. 48, 44; on Clay, IV. 
77; on Articles of Confederation, 
on resolutions of Cal- 
on slavery. IV. 
on Va. resolutions, V. 13 ss: 
on Webster-Hayne debate, V. 387, 
73, 74; on nominations of candidates 
by party conventions, IX. 405; on 
“Compromise Tariff,’ XII. 70, 72; 
quoted, VII. 92; XIII, 26, 159; ref. 
LOseeNC Leics portrait, X. frontis- 
piece ; caricature of, XIII, 65. 
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BENTHAM, JBREMY: b. 1748, d. 1832; 
Eng. economist; authority on inter- 
national law, quoted, Il. f 

BERGER, Victor L (Wis.) : b. Austria 
1860: ed. Soc. “papers, Milwaukee ; 
organizer Soc. Dem. party; first So- 
cialist M. C., XI. 353; introduces 
resolution for woman suf., VIII, 
354; on woman suf, VIII, 383; 
speech on “necessity of a working- 


man’s party,” XI. 358. 
BrErcH LBPRT HEuuery (N. Y.) edi- 
tor: advice of, on “Great Debates 


in American History,” I. xvi. 
BorNagp, FrRANcis, Sir (DHng.): d. 
ne ’royal gov. Mass., letters of, 
88. 
BmyrnarD, Montacun, Oxford prof. in- 
ter. law: mem. Geneva Commission, 


Il. 444. 

BERNHISEL, JOHN M. (Utah): Ob. 
1799, d. 1881; physician; del. to 
Cong. 1851-56, 1861-63; on polyg- 


amy, VIII. 405, 406, 423. 

BerRRIEN, JOHN M. (Ga.): b. 1781, d. 
1856; lawyer; Sen. 1825-29; Atty.- 
Gen. 1829-31; Sen. 1841-53; pre- 
sents protest of Ga. against Tariff 
of 1828, V. 28; speech on, 29; on 
extension of Cons. to ‘Territories, 
IV. 180; on fug. slave law, IV. 
245; on war with Mex., II. 348, 


oe on admission Tex., II. 351, 
Berry, Jamus H. fark): b, 1841, d. 


TOUS in’ Coss cass adm. bar 1866; 
gov. 1882; Sen. 1885- 1907; on pen- 
sions, Ix. 2832 on R: "R. land 
grants, X. 272, 573-275 ; on annex. 
of Philippines, III. 308 ss. 

BEVPRIDGH, ALBERT J. (Ind.):_ b. 
1862; adm. bar 1887; Sen. 1899- 
1911: on child labor, XI. 289, 2963 
on income tax, XII. 417. 

Biss, Grorcre M. (Ky.): b. 1772, d. 
1859; chief-jus. Ky.; Sen. 1811-15, 
1829-385; See. of Treas. 1844-45; on 
regulating commerce, quoted, V. 93. 

BiIpDLE, CHARLES J. (Pa.): b. 1819, d. 
1873 ; adm. bar AG in Mex. War; 
in Civil War; CG. 1861- 63 ; on 
conscription bil VI. 282, 298, ‘299. 

Bippin, NicHouas (Pa.): b. 1786, d. 
1844; lawyer, banker, editor Wake 
folio; pres. U. S. Bank 1823- 39 ; 
fuses demand of Jackson rolifelan: 
XIII. 68; ref. to, XIII. 147. 

ie ey JOHN (N. Y 5) Da Sii ieee 
1912; adm. bar 1838 ; publicist ; 
Vree-Soiler; ed. N. Y. Hve. Post 
1849-60 ; consul Paris, 1861-65; 
min. to France 1866; discovered and 
edited Benj. Franklin’s autobiog. ; 
free trader, quoted on tariff, XII. 
158, 159. 

BicLer, WM. (Pa.): b. 1814, d. 1880; 
editor, and lumberman ; gov. 1851- 
55; Sen. 1855- 61; in debate on Con- 
ciliation Bill, V. 342, 343, 405, 434; 
pres. Phil. & Erie R. R. 

BINGHAM, JOHN A. (O.):_D. Fei 
1900; adm. bar 1840; M. 1858. 
6333 in debate on fug. slave Su VI. 
126 ss; on compensated emancipa- 
tion, VI. 167, 168; on prosecution 
of Civil War, VI. 268 88; On con- 
scription bill, VI. 2998s; judge-ad- 
vocate in U. S. A.; M. C. 1865-73; 
mem. comm. on reconstruction, VIL. 
307; on reconstruction, VII. 323, 
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ss, 357 ss, VIII. 46, 51; on civil XIII. 340; on international mone- 
rights, VII. 407; on XIVth Amend. tary conference, XIV. 110ss, 138, 
VII. 442; on impeaching Pres. John- 134, 185; provisions of substitute 
son, IX. 82; on com. to draw up for Allison monetary bill, XIV, 115; 
articles of impeachment, IX. 89; portrait, XIII. 276; caricatures of, 
chairman managers of impeachment, XIII. 219, 266. 

IX. 90; U. S. minister to Japan Buarr, AUSTIN (Mich.): b. 1818, d. 
1873-85. 1894; adm. bar 1841; Free- Seiler 

BINGHAM, KINnsutpy S. aay es A 1848; Rep. 1854; gov. "1861- 65; M. 
1808, d. 1861; farmer; M. C. C. 1867- TSE advocates government 
51; gov. 1855-58 ; Sen, 1859- ae fe railroad, X. 251 
debate on ‘‘war-making power,”’ VI. BLAIR, FRANCIS P., Sr. (DEC e b: 
85, 96. 1791, d. 1876; founds Congressional 

Birnby, JAMES G. (Ky.): b. 1792, d. Globe, i xxi; retires in 1845; 
1857; adm. bar 1813; lives in Ala., chm. Rep. conv. 1856; mem. abor- 
1818-32; returns to Ky.; lecturer tive peace comm’n to the Confed- 
on abolition; favors colonizing erate States, 1864. 
freedmen, IV. 99; removes to Cinn., BLAIR, FRANCIS P., Jr. (Mo.): son of 
O., 1835; pub. Philanthropist; re- preceding, b. 1821, d. 1875 ; adm. 
moved to N. Y. City 18387, sec. Nat. bar 1848; in Mex. War; Free- 
Anti-Slav. Soc.; nominated for Soiler 1848; M. C. 1859-63 : ofticer 
President of the U. S. by abolition- in Civil War, 1861-65; action of, in 
ists, II. 336. disarming secessionists, discussed, 

BLACK, JEREMIAH S. (Pa.): b. 1810, VI. 99; bill by, against return of 
d. 1883 ; adm. bar 1829; chief-jus. fug. slaves, VI. 125, 126; nominated 
Base Solos esa Co -Gen. 1857- by Dem. for Vice-Presidency, VIII. 
GO on coercion 0 Southern 86; Sen. 1871-73; on Ku-Klux out- 
States, V. 292, 293; appointed Sec. rages, VIII. 192; caricature of, 
of State, V. 280. VIII. 94. 

BLACKBURN, JoSmPpH C. S. (Ky.): _b. Biarr, Hpnry W. (N. H.): b. 1834; 
1838; adm. bar 1858; C. S. A.; M. adm. bar 1859; in Civil War; M. 
C. 1875- 85; opposes ‘use of troops C. 1875-79, 1908-05 ; Sen. 1879-91; 
at polls, xe 162-167 ; Sen. 1885-97, on pension bill, IX. 278; on railroad 
1901-07. land grants, X. 269; on silver pur- 

Buacksronn, WM., Sir (Eng.): b. chase, XIV. 226, 227; author of bill 
1723, d. 1780; pub. ‘“‘Commentaries to extend Fed. education to States, 
on Laws of Eng.” 1769; cited on which passed Sen. thrice; bill to es- 
excise, Exile 10% Ton arbitrary im- tab. Labor Dept. ; proposer of Const. 
prisonments, VI. 297; quoted in Amend. to prohibit manufacture of 
Alabama case, II. 441. liquor, etc. 

BLAINE, JAMES G. (Me.): b. 18380, d. Buarir, Monrcommry (Md.): son of F. 
1893; teacher; ed. Kennebec Jour- P. Blair, Sr., b. 1813, d. 1883; adm. 
nal 1854 ; leader in new Rep. party ; bar 1889; counsel for plaintiff in 
ed. Portland Advertiser ; mem. legis. Dred Scott case; Postmaster-gen. 
1859-62 (Speaker 1861-62); M. C. 1861-1864 ; opinion by, on Hmanci- 
1863-75 (Speaker 1869-75); Sen. pation Proclamation, VI. 218; sup- 
1876-80; Sec. State 1881; pub. ported Tilden’s claims in contest for 
“Twenty Years of Cong.” 1884-86, Pres. in 1876. 

I. XXV; Rep. cand. for Pres. 1884, BLAKEMAN, WILBERT W.: asst. editor 
XII. 220; Sec. State 1889-92; sum- of present series, I. xxxi. 

mary by, of debate on purchase of Buianc, Louis, radical social reform- 
Alaska, II. 420ss; on isthmian er: ref. to, ExXdeo 43! 

eanal, III. 183, 346; on Clayton- BLANCO, GEN. (Spain) : sent to quell 
Bulwer treaty, TI. 368 ; on treaty Cuban insurrection, Til. OOF aL Ours 
with New Granada (Colombia), Ill. instructions to, 1338. 

433; on Gen. O. O. Howard, VII. BLAND, RicHARD (Va.): b. 1710, d. 
183; on reconstruction, VII. 270, 1778; author of “An Inquiry into 
273, 281, 307, 311 ss; on Henry J. the Rights of the British Colonies” ; 
Raymond, VII. 363; summary of opp: =stamp) cAct. 1-735, S8s5 opp: 
first civil rights bill, VIII. 365; Henry’s militant res., I. 159; signed 
proposes amendment to Constitu- non-importation agreement 17693; 
tion concerning civil rights, VII. mem. of intercolonial com. 1773; 
412; presents debate on amend., M. Gs AT74: 

Vil. 413; remarks, VII. 418; his BLAND, RicHarp P. (Mo.): b. 1835, 
summary of arraignment of Pres. d. 1899 ; miner in Cal. 1855-59; 
Johnson, VII. 454, 457; his sum- manor and lawyer in Nev. 1859-65 ; 
mary of Stevens bill for reconst., lawyer in Mo. 1865-72; M. C. 1873- 
VIII. 45; on military reconstruc- 95, 1897-99 ; opposes increase of the 
tion, VIII. 52, 59; his account of We INaAies SENG 253; on Chicago R. R. 
repeal of pardoning power of Pres., strike, X. 408, 409 ; on Mills tariff, 
Vill. 70; on first negro Senator, XII. 240, 241; on nat. banks, XIII. 
VIII. 164; on our Indian policies, 233; introduces bill to issue legal 
VIII. 311; on W. H. Seward as tender coin certificates, XIV. 50 ss; 
writer of State papers, IX, 55; on introduces bill to coin standard sil- 
restricting Chinese immigration, XI. ver dollar, XIV. 53; introduces bill 
244; report by, on cotton goods for free coinage of silver, XIV. 54; 
trade, XII. 336; on payment of in- eR. monetary commission, XIV. 71 
terest in gold, XIII. 277 ss, 293, mem. monetary commission, 
296, 298, 299; opposes bill to pre- Xv. 75, 76; bill of, for free coin- 


yent further reduction of currency, age of silver dollars, XIV. 1428s; 
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moves to recommit Sherman substi- 
tute for Conger silver purchase bill, 


XIV. 273; on silver purchase re- 

peal, XIV. 289, 2948s; portrait, 

XIV. 142; caricature of, XLVe 3. 
BLOUNT, JamMns H. (Ga.) : b. 1837, d. 

1903; adm. bar 1859; in C. S. 

M. C. 1873- 935 on ship subsidies, 


XC AT. ox. 160; sent as special 


comm’r to Hawaii, ae VCO Nees 
Sen. Hoar on, III. 241. 
Buount, THOMAS CNECo)Es Da GON ds 


1812: in Rev. War; M. C. 1793-99, 


1805-09, 1811-12; "on petition of 
fugitive freedmen, “Tne oh 
Biount, Wo. (Tenn. es b. 1749, d. 


1800: M. C. from N. ¢. 1783-84, 
1786-87 ; votes against slavery in 
N. W. Territory, V. 248; mem. 
Cons. Cony.; gov. Tenn, Terr. 1790- 
96; Sen. 1796- 97; impeachment of, 
Ix. 70, 75. 

BLow, Henry T. (Mo.) : b. 1817, d. 
1875 ; mfr.; in Civil War; M. ¢. 
1863-67 ; mem. comm. on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 307. 

(La.) : b. 1849, 


Boarner, CHARLES J. 
d. 1908; M. C. 1889-97; on silver 


purchase repeal, XIV. 305. 

Bocy, Lewis (Mo.) : b. 1813, d. 1877; 
lawyer, miner; Sen. 1873-79; on 
specie payments, XIII. 411 8s: on 
legal Be of trade dollar, XIV. 
&, 93 11; on bill to recoin stand- 


ard dollar XIV. 11 ss; on recoin- 
age of standard silver dollar, XIV. 
29; mem. monetary commission, 
Vivir 

Boxer, Gprorce Henry (Pa.): Ob. 
1823, d. 1890; poet, author of 
dramas, war lyrics, ete.; poem by, 


on ‘‘The Black Regiment,” VI. 247. 
Bourvar, Simon, Gnn., S. A. patriot : 
b, i783, d. 1830; revolt of, IT. 220; 
Boxiuan, Mr., British friend of Amer- 
ica, {. 107. 

Boniracio, ANDRHs, leader in Philip- 
pine insurrection, III. 246. 

Boorn, JOHN WILKrEs: b. 1838, d. 
1865; actor; assassinates' Pres. 
Lincoln, VII. 267. 

Bootu, Newron (Cal.): b. 1825, d. 
1892; adm. bar 1850; gov. Cal. 
1871-73; Sen. 1875-81; on recoin- 
age of ‘standard silver dollar and 
heels Beata bond currency, XIV. 

Ss 

Boran, WILLIAM BW. (Ida.): b. 1865; 
adm. bar 1889; Sen. 1907—; on 
popular election of Senators, IX. 

474; ye the Arizona constitu- 
tion, IX. 54 


BoRDEN, Gieeian, Canadian states- 
man: opposes reciprocity with U. S., 
XII. 9. 

Boteter, ALEx. R. (Va.): b. 1815, d. 


1892; "M. C. 1859- 61; motion of, for 
com. on conciliation with South, V. 


436; in C. S. A. 

Borrs, JOHN Minor (Va.): b. 1802, 
d. 1869; adm. bar 1820; of coun- 
sel for Aaron Burr; farmer; M. C. 
1839-438, 1847-52; opp. repeal of 
Mo. Comp. and Lecompton Dill; 


mem. American party; Union man; 
on Lincoln’s cee with John B. 
Baldwin, VI. 54, 55. 
BouDINOoT aerke (CNiadiye:) Ds 17407 d- 
1821; lawyer, philanthropist ; com- 
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mis.-gen. prisons 1777; M. C. 1777- 
1782, 1789-1795 ; on petitions 
against slave trade, IV. 25 ss; on 
speculation and repudiation, XIII. 
12 ss; 1st pres. Amer. Bible Soc.; 
aids Indians, deaf-mutes, ete. 
BOURNE, JONATHAN (Ore.) : b. 1855; 
adm. bar 1881; interested in mines 
and mfrs.; Sen. 1807-13; on de 
barring R. ’R. controlled ships from 
Panama Canal, III. 465; on popu- 
lar vs. delegated gov., xe 482; on 
the initiative and referendum, IX. 


5; on ‘machine’ politics, IX. 
486; on popular election of Pres., 
IX. 487. 

BoureLyy, CuHarups A. (Me.): Db. 
1839, d. 1901; in U. S. N. 1862-66; 
editor; M. C. 1883-1901; on ship 


subsidies, XI. 183; on repeal of sil- 


ver purchase, XIV. 391; on Wil- 
son tariff, XII. 313. 

BoUuTWHELL, Guo. S. (Mass.): b. 1818, 
d. 1905; lawyer; founder Rep. 
party ; gov. 1850- 51; mem. ‘‘peace”’ 
cong. in 1861; com’r inter. rev. 
1862: M._C: 1863-1869; Sec. of 


Treas. 1869- 1873; Sen. 1873-77 ; re- 
mark by Pres. Lincoln to, on Eman. 
Proc. Vio 218% on reconstruction, 
VII. 258; mem. com. on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 307; on XIVth Amend., 
VII. 484; on military reconstruc- 
tions VIET. 50; 51, 53, 59% Intro- 
duces XVth Amend., VIII. 113, 114; 
on impeaching Pres. Johnson, IX. 
66, 71, 87; mem. committee to draw 
up articles of impeachment, IX. 89; 
manager impeachment, IX. 90; on 
specie payments, currency and free 
banking, XIII. 3928s; mem. mone- 
tary commission, XIV. 75. 

Bowpboin, JAMms (Mass.): b. 1727, d. 
1790; man of wealth and culture; 
patriot; opp. royal govs.; mem. in- 
tercolonial com., I. 85; gov. 1785-86. 

Bowen, FrANcis (Mass.): b. 1811, d. 
1890; prof. in Harvard on phil. and 
civil polity ; author; mem. monetary 
commission, XIV. 75. 

BOWERS, Wittram W. (Cal.)' 2b: 
1834; in Union army; M. C. 1891- 
Oe opposes Re R: funding bill, X. 
316-317. 

Bowrn, RicHarp J. (Md.) : b. 1807, d. 
1888; lawyer; M. C. 1849-53; op- 
poses homestead law, X. 43-45, 46- 
48. 


Bowin, THomas F. (Md.): b. 1808, d. 
1869 ; lawyer; M. C. 1855- 59; on 
slavery, IV. 331, 332. 

Bowman, R., cartoon by, Itt. 133. 

Bowman, THomMAsS (la.): M. C. 1891- 
93; votes for single-tax amend., X. 
70 


Boycn, WILLIAM W. (S. C.): b. 1818, 
d. 1890; lawyer; M. C. 1853-60; 
on polygamy, VIII. 427, 429, 480; 
on tariff of 1857, XII. 86 ss; in 
Conf. Cong. 

Boyer, Beng. M.: b. 1823, d. 1887; 
lawyer ; M. C. 1865-69; on XIVth 
Amend., VII. 422; on impeachment 
of Pres. Johnson, IX. 

BRADFORD, AUGUSTUS W. (Md.): b. 
1806, d. 1881; adm. bar 1827, peace 
com’r 1861 ; gov. 1861-67 ; proclama- 
tion by, for freedom of ballot, VI. 
358, 359. 

BraDLpy, cartoon by, XI. 85 
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BRAINARD, W. F., ‘‘book-builder’ of 
present series, il xxxi. 


BrancH, Joun (N. C.): ces £782, da: 
1863; Sen. 1824-29; owers of 
President, Il. 245; hee. avy 1829- 


31; gov. Pla. 1848. 
BRANDHGEE, Avuaustus (Ct.): oa 
d. 1904; lawyer; M. C. 1863-6 
on military reconstruction, VIII. 16 
BRANDENBURY, JUDGE: ref. to in re 
polygamy, VII. 434, 435. 
BRECKINRIDGE, JOHN (Ky.): b. 1760, 
d. 1806; adm. bar 1785; connection 
of, with Ky. Resolutions, V. 1, 2, 
5 ss; Sen. 1801-05; proposes repeal 
of the judiciary law of 1801, ; 
501; on La. Purchase, II. 90, 94, 
95, 102, 108 ss; Atty-Gen. 1805-6. 


BRECKINRIDGE, JoHN C. (cya) a 
1821, d. 1875; son of Joseph C. 
lawyer; in Mex. War; M. C. ise: 


55; nom. for Vice-Pres., IV. 3870; 
elected, 372; Sen. Douglas on, Vv. 
229 ; appoints members of Sen. Com. 
on Conciliation, V. 374; presents 
plan of ‘peace conference,’ V. 436; 
nom. for Pres., V. 266; votes cast 
for, 267, 268; Sen. 1861; on ‘‘war- 
making power, RVI. Sb5'ss, 103, 105, 
109 ss, 117, 118; expelled Sen. Dec. 
4, 1861; joins *Confed. army, VI. 
118; treason of, Pres. Lincoln on, 
VI. 321; caric. of, V. 265; caric. of 
ne petition against Civil "War, vi. 


BRECKINRIDGH, JOSEPH CABELL (Ky.) : 
son of John B.; letter of Jeffer- 


son to, V. 5. 

BRECKINRIDGH, WM. C. P. (Ky.): b. 
1837, d. 1904; adm. bar 1857; in 
CH SwAn prot. of law in Ky. Univ. ; 


M. C. 1885- 95; on reduction of sur- 
pins, XII. 228 ss; on Mills tariff, 
XII. 250 ss; on McKinley tariff, 


XII. 284, 285; on Wilson tariff, 
XII. 298 ss, 

Bregsn, Sypnny (Ill.): b. 1800, d. 
1878 ; adm. bar 1821; Sen. 1843- 


49; on slavery, IV. 149 ; on Ore- 
gon boundary, II. 315; advocated 
Pacific R. R., wrote hist. of it; 
1873-78, chief-just. 11). 

Brewavut, Evia C. (D. C.): 
woman suf., VIII. 386, 393. 

BREWER, Davip J. (Kan.) : b. 1837; 
adm. bar 1859; just. sup. ct. Kans. 
hee 84; U._S. circuit. judge 1884- 

Assoc.-Jus. U. 8. Sup. ce 
odo s decision on punishment for 
contempt of court, XI. 339; vote by, 
on income tax case, XII. 409; opin- 
ion by, in case of Knowlton vs. 
Moore, XII. 413, 414; on Venezuela 
boundary comm’n, 1896. 

Bricr, Catvin 8S. (O.): b. 1845, d. 
1898; in Civil War; adm. bar 1866 : 
R. R. promoter in U. S. and China ; 
chm. at. Dem. Com. 1888-1890; 
Sen. 1891-97; amends Wilson tariff 
bill, XII. 323. 

Brigurr, Jessp D. (Ind.): b. 1812, d. 
1875 : adm. bar 1831; Sen. 1845- 62: 
pres. pro tem.; vote by, on Critten: 
den resolutions, V. 484; expelled 
Sen. 1862 for writing letter to Jeff. 
Davis recognizing his office. 

BricHt, JOHN (Hng.): b. 1811, d. 
1889; statesman, free-trader; on 
tariff, quoted, XII. 335; friend of 
U. S. in Civil War; taunted by 


opposes 
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builder of nae II. 434, 435; 
on slavery, 435, 436. 
BricuT, JOHN M. (Taine beet d: 
1911; lawyer; M. C. 1871- 81; on 
demonetization of the silver dollar, 

XLV Ss: 
BRINCKERHOFF, JUDGH H. R. (O.): 


drafts ‘‘Wilmot’” proviso against 
slavery, IV. 134. 

Bristow, BrngamMin H. (Ky. ee: 
1832; adm, bar 18538; in Union 
army; U.S. solicitor-gen. 1871; Sec. 
Treas. 1874-76; prom. cand. for 
Pres. Rep. Conv. 1876; quoted on 
eurrency, XIII. 434. 

Bristow, JosmpH L. (Kan.): b. 1861; 


editor ; 


ass’t p. m. gen. 1897-1905 ; 
Sen. 


1909—; advocates popular 
election of Senators, IX. 470 


BroceHus, Jupce (Utah): on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 404. 
Brock, Baron, Aust. min. finance: 


suicide of, ref. toy XUEL, 2822 

BrocKENBROUGH, WM. H. (Fla.): b. 
1813, d. 1850; lawyer; M. C. 1346- 
47; against Wilmot Proviso, IV. 
1387, 1388. 


BROoMWELL, Henry P. H. (Ill): b. 
1823, d. 1903; lawyer; M. C. 1865- 
69; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 61. 

Brooks, James (N. Y.): b. 1810, d. 
1873: ed. and pub. N. Y. Hapress; 
M. C. 1849-53, 1865-73; mem. Ways 
and Means; on XVth Amend, VIII. 


ali loys: defends Pres. Johnson, xe 63, 
79;° on tariff of 1870, XII. 124 88, 
132; gov’t director Pacific R. 
censured by 42d Cong. for part in 
“Crédit Mobilier’; returned to 43d 
Cong. by increased me Ory 

Brooks, Preston 8S. (8S. C.) ; b. 1819, 
d. 1857 ; adm. bar “1845; M. Cc. 
1853-57 ; "assault on Sen. Sumner by, 
IV. 351 88: defends his act, IV. 362 
8's challenged to. duel by Repr. 
Burlingame, 368, 369; cartoon on 
the assault, IV. 352 

BROOMALL, Joun M. (Pa.) A oa oo 
1894; lawyer; M. C. 1868-67; on 

VII. 429; introd. 


XIVth Amend., 
manhood suffrage, 


Tes. on equal 

VIII. 96. 

BroucH, JOHN (O.): b. 1811, d. aah 
editor, R. pres., ‘War Dem.” 
Gov., VI. 32 2: 

BRoUGHAM, Henry, Lorp, Brit. states- 
man: b. 1778, d. 18683; speech by, 
against slavery, quoted, VI. 157. 

BroussarD, Rost. F. (La.) : b. 1864; 
lawyer “and statistician; M. C. 
1897—; on reciprocity with 
ada, XII. 433; nom. 

mary for Sen. 


Can- 
in 1912 pri- 


Brown, AuBert G. (Miss.): b. 1813, 
d. 1880; adm. bar 18384; M. C. 
1839-41; gov. 1844-48; M. C. 1848- 
1853; Sen. 1853-61; on purchase of 
Cuba, III. 97; on John Brown af- 
fair, V. 205, 206, 212 ss; res. by, 
on slavery in Territories, V. 220; 
on secession, V. 309, 310; on pres- 
ervation of the Union, Vv. 334 ss, 
338, 339; oe Conciliation Bill, V. 
378, 319-Sin' CoS acAS 

Brown, Bata Gratz (Mo.): b. 1826, 
d. 1885 ; adm. bar 1851; Free- 
Soiler ; editor ; Sen. 1863-67; on 
equal male suf. bill, VIII. 16, 29, 
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30; elected gov. 1870; Lib. Rep. 
cand. for Vice-Pres. 1872. 
Brown, Henry B. (Mich.): b. 1836; 


d. Sep. 4, 1913; adm. bar 1860; U. 
S. district judge 1875-90; assoc.- 
just. Sup. Ct. 1890-1906 ; Vote by, 
on income tax, XII. ere 

Brown, Jason B. (Ind.): b. 1839, d. 
1898 adm. bar 1860; M. C. 1889- 
ae on silver purchase repeal, XIV. 


Brown, JoHN (Kan.): b. 1800, 4. 
1859; his career, V. 187 8s; les 
debate on his assault of Harper’s 
Ferry, V. 195 ss, Pres. Buchanan 
on the assault, V. 215 SS GIeADE: 
Lincoln on, V. 256, 258, 259 ; ref. 
Ly “ae 334, Vie 192; caricature of, 


Brown, JoHn Y. (Ky.): b. 1835, d. 
1904’: lawyer; M. C. 1859- 61; 1873- 
(7 3 on civil rights, VIII. 223 88 5 
censured for attack on Gen. Butler, 
later, censure Hetaaeig healt removed. 

Brown, Norris (Neb.) : 1863 ; adm. 
bar 18 83; Sen. S007: on income 
tax, XII. 411 ss, 415 ss. 

Brown, OWEN (Kan.) : son of John 
B.; d. 1859; in attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, V. 189, 190. 

BROWNING, Orvittn H. GL) Sb LSho: 
d. ; lawyer ; founder Rep. 
party in Ill. Sen. 1861- 63; letter 
of Pres. Lincoln ton Vile 22, 123; 
reports compensated emancipation 
bill, VI. 189; Pres. Lincoln adopts 
suggestion of, in his First Inau- 
gural, VI. 15: ref. to, XII. 113. 

BrummM, CuHartrs N. (Pa.): b. 1838; 
in Union army; adm. bar 1871; 
judge; M. C. 1881-89; on national 
banks, XTi; 250 ss, 256, 251, os, 
259, 260, 261 ss, 267, 268 833 on 
free coinage of silver, XIV. 184 885 
M. C. 1906-07. 

Bryan, Wn. J. (Neb.) : b. 1860; adm. 
bar 1883; ed. Omaha World Herald 
1894-96; M. C. 1891-95; on Wil- 
son tariff, XII. 309 ss; on_ re- 
ee of silver purchase, XIV. 
TS Semwonie oro Dem, Cand. 
for Pres) 1896,. ref. to, XIV. x; 
cand. in 1900, 828, 324; ed. Com- 
moner; plan to curb trusts, > 
87; in re gov’t ownership, X. 430, 
441; Dem. cand. for Pres. 1908; 
ne of State 1913—; introduction 

II. 1 ss; on income tax, ref. to, 
RL. 419, 422, 423; Repr. Clark on, 
1 fe 197; portrait, XIV. frontis- 
piece ; caricatures of, XI. 105, XIV. 
325, 331, 339. 

BRYANT, WituiaAM CuLien (N._Y.): 
b. 1794, d. 1878; poet; ed. N. Y. 
Bvening Post; introduces Lincoln 
at Cooper Union, V. 245, . 


Bee JAMES, Brit. statesman: b. 
: practiced law 1867-1882; 

noe civil law Oxford, 1870-93; 
va P. 1880, 1885-1907; officer of 
adm. 1886, 1892; Sec. for Ireland 
1905-07 ; amb. to U. §. 1907-13; 
author, among other books, of “The 
Amer. Commonwealth” ee 7-on. 


rules of the House, IX. 375 

Bucer, MARTIN, German Reformer: b. 
1491, d. 1551; on polygamy, VIII. 
457. 

BucHANAN, FRANK (Ill.): b. 1862; 
pres. Bridge and Structural Iron: 
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Workers Union 1898-1905; M. C. 
1911—; on Socialism, XI. 376. 

BUCHANAN, erent (No S27 Daal839 3 
lawyer ; *M. C. 1885- 93; on ship sub- 
sidies, XT. 168: 

BUCHANAN, JaMps (Pa.): b. 1791, d. 


1868; adm. bar LS8I2<—- Mec: 1821- 
1831 ; Be State’ rights in re 
roads, X. 51-153; min. Russia 


1831-3, oe treaty 1832, II. 413; 

Sen. 1834- 45; on  Sub- Treasury, 

XIII. 157 ss; on Democratic con- 

Pelee ee of Byler. Xtina wiior 
ec. of State, 1845-1849; negotiates 

for settlement of Oregon boundary, 

II. 307; Sen. Clayton on, III. 329, 

332 ss; Sen. Douglas on, III. 335; 

Sen. Morgan on, III. 355; on isth- 

mian canal, quoted, II. 369, 370; 

min. to G. B. 1853-56; instructions 

83, 84; nom. for Pres. 1856, 

IV. 370; elected, 372; Yancey et al. 
on election Ob ny: 242; on purchase 
of Cuba, III. 84, 85; attack on, by 
Seward, III. 97; his opinion of 
Brigham Young, VIII. 437; vetoes 
homestead law, X. 51; on slavery in 
Kansas, IV. 375; indorses Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, V. 105, 106; signs 
oe bill, V. 108; Abr. Lincoln 

A 110; charged with con- 
ore V. 138; on admission of 
new States, V. 154; offers reward 
for arrest of John Brown, V. 187; 
Jefferson Davis on, V. 204; mes- 
sage by, on John Brown affair, Vv. 
215 ss; Sen. Douglas on, V. 229 885 
attitude of, toward secessionists, V. 
279, 280, 282; asks opinion of Att.- 
Gen. Black on secession, V. 292; 
last annual message of, 293 ss; de- 
bated, 305 ss; Sen. Pugh on, V. 
337; Sen. Hale on, V. 340; Sen. 
Wade on, V. 361; special message 
by, on preservation of the Union, 
V. 418, 414, 436, 439; Repr. Bing- 
ham on, VI. 271, 272; Sen. Wilson 
on, VI. 370; referred to, in debate 
on annex. of San Domingo, III. 24, 
25, 40; caricatures of, IV. 321, 371; 
V. 265. 

BucKaLpw, CHAs, R. (Pa.): b. 1821, 
d. 1899; adm. bar 1842; min. to 
Ecuador 1858- 61; Sen. 1863-69 ; on 
Freedmen’s Aid bill, ViITS 169 eon 
equal manhood suf., VIII. 31; on 
Pres, Johnson's third message, VIII. 
80; supports a sixteenth amend- 
ment, VIII. 160; M. C. 1887-1891. 

BUCKNER AYLErT H. (Mo.) : b. 1817, 
d. 188 ; lawyer; del. to peace cong. 
1861; M. C. 1873- 84; on national 
banks, XIII. 236, 237; quoted, XIV. 


Buckner, Simon B., Gren. (Ky.): D. 
1823 ; ‘graduate of West Pt. 1844; 
in Mex. War.; el Or OrkAn agree- 
ment of, recognizing neutrality of 
Ky., VI. 357; gov. 1887-91; cand. 
for Vice-Pres. on Gold Dem. ticket, 
1896. 

Burorp, CoLonen (Ala.) : 
leader in Kans., IV. 323, 

Butwer, Henry L. E., Sir, Brit. dip- 
lomat: b. 1801, d. 1872: negotiates 
treaty with U. S., III. 327, 328. 

BuNnaU-VARILLA, Panaman envoy, cari- 
cature of, III. 431. See Hay, JOHN. 

Burcu, Joun C. (Cal.):_b. 1826, d. 
1885; lawyer; miner; M. C. 1859- 


88 -slavery 
324. 
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61; presents minority report on 
conciliation, V. 4389. 

Bureess, Hpwin (Wis.): first Amer. 
Single'Taxer; sketch of, X. 56; 
Letters on Taxation, 57 ss, 

BurGoOYNE, JOHN, Lorp, Brit. gen.: b. 
1722, d. 1792; defeat of, I. 209. 


Burkn, ApDamus (S. C.): b. in Ire 
land 17438, d. 1802; in Rev.; law- 
yer; oppos. ratif. of Cons.; M. C. 


1789-91; on petition against slave 
trade, IV. 13, 18, 19; wrote famous 
pamphlet against Soc. of Cinti. 

Burka, CHArutes H. (S. D.): b. 1861; 
adm. bar 1886; M. C. 1899—; sup- 
ports railroad rate regulation, X. 
438-439. 

BurRKB, EpMuND, Brit. statesman: b. 
Ireland 1729, d. 1797; founded An- 
nual Register ; agt. for N. Y. State 
Alera P.; reprints pamphlet of 
Jefferson, I. 86; plan of reconcilia- 
tion submitted by, I, 112; oration 
on “Conciliation with America,” I. 
US res ereta tO; ONL OZ On eright to 
tax America, I. 148; on prevention 
of revolution, quoted, VI. 327; con- 
ducted prosec. of Hastings, 1786- 
1794; on impeachment of Hastings, 
quoted, VI. 411; on taxation, ref. 
to, XII. 321; letter to Canning on 
currency, quoted, XIII. 119; re 
marks on public debt, quoted, XIII. 


450. 
BURLAMAQUI, JEAN JACQUES (Switz.) : 
b. 1694, d. 1748; intern. law jurist, 

frequently ref. to. 
b. 1820, 


BURLINGAME, ANSON (Mass.) : 


1870; lawyer ; Free- Peer 
“Know- Nothing” Republican ; M. 
C. 1855-61; on Sumner affair, IV. 


358 ; challenges Brooks to duel, 368, 


369; min. China 1861-67; negot. 
treaty 1868, suppl. to treaty of 
USFS Klee od edeatherolwrciweto: 
VIII. 452. 

BuRNETT, Haney C. (Ky.) : b. 1825, d. 
1866; lawyer; M. C. 1855-61; votes 


against Crittenden resolution, VI. 
102; expelled as secessionist; in 
Conf. Cong. 

Burns, AntTHony, fugitive slave, case 
OH, 10%, PD), 

BurNSsipDn, AMBROSE E., Gun. (RK. 1.) : 

182 d. 1881; grad. West Pt. 
1847; gen, in Union army; arrest 
of Vallandigham by, 318 ss; 
order of, for martial law, Sen. 
Powell on, VI. 342, 3438. 

Burr, AARON (N. YEE) 8. Woe Shaan, als 
1836 ; in Rev. ; adm. bar 1782; Sen. 
1791-97; contest of, with Jefferson 
for presidency, IX. 401; duel with 
Hamilton 1804 ; plans exped. against 


Mex.; tried for treason 1806, ac- 
quitted. 

Bureityt, JAMHS (R. J.): b. 1772, d. 
1820; adm. bar 1791; chief-jus. R. 
I.; Sen. 1817-20; on African slave 
trade, IV. 35 ss. 

Burrows, JosppH H. (Mo.): b. Hng. 

5 C. 1881-83; on national 
banks, XIII. 272. 
Burrows, Junius C. (Mich.) : b. 1837; 


adm. bar TSCA MG; 1873-5. 1879- 
83, 1885-95: on Mills tariff, XII. 
235; on McKinley tariff, XI. 269; 
on Wilson tariff, XII. 291 ss; on 
silver purchase repeal, XIV. 365; 
Sen. 1895-11. 
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Burton, THroporn HB. (0.): b. 1851; 
adm. bar 1875; M. C. 1889- 91; 
1895-09; on canal routes, III. 364 
ss; supports railroad rate regula- 
tion, X. 435-37; Sen. 1909—; in- 
trod. on finance by, XIII. 1. 

Buty, Lorp, JOHN Sruart, Brit. 
statesman: b. 17138, d. 1792; pre- 
mier 1762-68 ; caricature of, I. "29. 

BUTLER, Anprew P. (SMES icp wAz9G: 
d. 1857 ; adm. bar 1819; comm. cav- 
alry in nullification trouble; judge; 
Sen. 1847-57 ; opposes Pacific R. BR. 
subsidy, X. 176-9; on slavery, IV. 
155, 156, 161, 162, 240, 3048s; at- 
tack on, by Sen. ‘Sumner, IV. 336 
Ss, 351, 852; defence of Brooks by, 
IV. 353 ss; on tariff of 1857, XII. 


101, 102 

BuriEr, Bung. F., Gen. (Mass.): b. 
nlfeitisys 6G 1893: adm. bar 1840; 
mem. com. on platform Dem. Nat. 


Conv. Charleston, S. C., 1860; mem. 
Breckinridge Conv. Balt. 1860; in 
Union army; refuses to give up tug. 
slaves, VI. 119, 120; letter by, on 
rations for slaves, cited, VI. 216; 
employment of negro soldiers by, 
VI. 288, 234; mil. gov. New Orl. 
1861, represses insult to U. 8.3; re 
moved by Gen. Grant 1865; resolu- 
tions of, at Citizen Soldiers’ Con- 
vention 1866, VII. 457; M. C. 1867- 
75; on purchase of Alaska, II. 420 
8s; on payment of interest in gold, 
XIII. 288ss, 294ss, 296 ss, 298, 
299) ss, 313; 314 SS, 3819, 320; on im- 
peachment of Pres. Johnson, TENG 
62, 86, 90, 92; reports 2nd Civil 
Rights bill, VIII. 203; attacked by 
John Y. Brown, VIII. 225; replies, 
229 ss; caricatures of, VII. 313, IX. 
60, 91,93, XXIII. Sith. 


Burier, Marion (NAIC Das 63 < 
editor ; mem. Farmers’ Alliance; 
Populist; Sen. 1895-1901; advoc. 


rural free mail deliv. ; on acquisition 
of territory, III. 281. 
Buruter, MarruHew C. (S. C.): ae 
adm. bar 1857; in C. 8. A; Sen. 


d. 1909; nephew of Sen. A. 
1877-1895; on “original package” 


bill, XI. 405. 

Burupr, Prprcn (S. C.): b. Ireland 
1744, d. 1822; in Cons. Conv., 
358, 359; Sen. 1789-96; 1802-04. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM, Gyn. (Ky.): Db. 


1791, d. 1880; in War of 1812; 
adm. bar 1817 M. C. 1839-43; in 
Mex. War; nominated for Vice- 
Presidency, by Democrats, Il. 377, 
IV. 166; defeated, 167; mem. peace 


cong. 1861. 

BurrerwortH, BENJAMIN (O.): Db. 
1837, d. 1898; adm. bar 1861; in 
Union army; M. C. 1879-83, 1885- 
91; com’r patents 1883-5; on na- 
tional banks, XIII. 245. 

Bynum, WM. D. ads b. 1846; adm. 
bar 1869 ; M. C. 1885- 95; on Mills 
tariff pill, XII. 235, 236; on Benj. 
Harrison’s record on Chinese ques- 
tion, XI. 264; on free coinage of 
silver, XIV. 155 ss; on silver pur- 
chase repeal, XIV. 348, 362; organ- 
izer of National (gold) Democracy, 


1896. 
Byrp, ADAM M. (Mee b. 1859; 
teacher ; lawyer; M. 1903-11 ; 


on income tax, <e 495, 426. 
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CaBLn, JosmpH (0O.): C. 1849-538 ; 
favors homestead ote X. 12-18. 
CABRAL, Dominican chieftain: ref. to, 
in debate on annex. San Dom., III. 

Pat, PPE ORS 
CAFFERY, Domeean (La.)is db: 1835, 
d. 1906; adm. bar 1859; Sen. 1892" 
LOOAC= on Philippines, cited, III. 
286 ; “on restriction of immigration, 


XI. 275; on Dingley tariff, XII. 
352. 

CaLHoun, JoHn C. (S. C.): b. 1781, 
d. 1850; adm. bar 1807; M. C. 
1811-16; mem. com. foreig my afr. 


favors war with G. B., II. 183, 169 
88; upholds “offensive” war, 213 885 
Sec. of War 1817-25; on Monroe 
doctrine, cited, ITT. 333; Vice-Pres. 
1825-31; in nullification agitation, 
Vv. 14, 15, 95, 1028s, 307, V. 441; 
ref. to, Vi. 266, 397; Sen. 1831- 43: 
advocates protective "tariff, XII. 21 
ss, 24, 318s, 74; on tariff of, 1833, 
XII. 74; on Nat. bank, XIII. 51, 54 
ss; on Pres. Jackson’s removal of 
deposits, XIII. 99 ss; on sub-treas- 
ury bill, XIII. 128 ss; on slavery, 
IV. 124 ss, 189 ss, 161 ss, 195. ss, 
249; on extension of Cons. to ter- 
ritories, IV. 172, 173, 175 ss, 180; 
See. State 1844, TI. 307 ; Sen. 1845- 


50; on Oregon boundary, Il. 304, 
305, 307, 308, 310, 319 ss; con- 
cludes Texas annexation treaty, ye 
334; on war with Mex., II. 345, 


349, 373; death of, IV. "220, 221: 
Charles J. Ingersoll on, II. 338 : 
Henry Clay on, IV. 252; Prof. War- 
field on, V. 8, 10; Sen. "Webster on, 
AV lOpeodils Venous COs LOO Sen. 
Seward on, V. 429, 434; Sen. Ben- 
ton on, XII. q2 3 portrait, IV. 204; 
caricatures of, Iv. AS 1G Vis 09's 
XIII. 139. 

CaLL, WILKINSON (Fla.): b. 1834, 
d. 1910; lawyer; C. S. A.3; Sen. 
1879-97; on isthmian canal, III. 
850 ss, 355 ss; on Cuban indep., 
III. 105, 110 ss; on polygamy, VIII. 
465 ss; attacks R. R. land grants, 
xX. 25 4-256, 258-269; on restriction 
of immizc. Xi. 271, 272 

CAMBRELENG, CHURCHILL Cc. (N. Y¥.): 
b. 1786, d. 1862; merchant N. Y. 
City; M. C. 1821- 39; on censure of 
Ale Q. poe IV. 113; min. Rus. 
1840-41 

CAMDEN, ‘CHARLDS PRATT, EARL OF, 
Eng, statesman: b. 1714, d. 1794; 
on right to tax Amer., le Ot. 58: 
advocates withdrawal of troops from 
Boston, I. 108. 

CAMDEN, JOHNSON N. (W. Va.): Db. 
1828, ‘a. 1908; adm. bar 1851; capi- 
talist ; Sen. 1881-87, 1893- 95 in re 
railroad regulation, xe 336, 346. 

Cameron, J. DoNALD (Pa.): b. 1833, 
banker, capitalist; Sec. War 1876- 
Wiles Sen. 1877- 97; on Cuban inde- 
pendence, VG 105, 112. 

Camron, Simon (Pa.): b. 1799, d. 
1889 ; printer, journalist, contractor, 
politician ; supports Jackson for 
Pres. ; Sen. 1845-49 as Dem., 1857- 
63, as Rep.; Sec. War 1861- 62; or- 
ders fugitive slaves held, VI. 120; 
min. Rus. 1862; Sen. 1867-77; en- 


C 
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dorses Pres. Johnson’s economy, 
VIII. 80; on XVth amend., VIII. 
155 ; ; opposes extension of civil serv- 
— ax 305; Repr. Voorhees on, 

Camp, W. A., m’g’r. N. Y. clearing 
house, in re free silver, XIV. 160. 
CAMPBELL, GrORGH W. (Tenn.): b. 
1768, d. 1848; M. C. 1803-09; ‘Sen. 
1811-18; on embargo, Il. 131, 139, 
140; on African slave trade, IV. 35, 
37; Sec.-Treas. 1814; min. Rus. 

1818-20 

Campanne, JAMES H. (Pa.): b. 1820, 
d. 895 ; adm. bar 1841; VEC: 
1855-63; mem. com. on rebellious 
States ; on conscription bill, VI. 282 


88, 289 ; attacked by Voorhees, Wate 


308; min. Sweden 1864; min. Bo- 
gota 1866. 

CAMPBELL, JoHN A. (Ala.): b. 1811, 
d. 1889; adm. bar 1831; app. As. 


soc. Just. Sup. Ct., 1853 ; on Dred 
Scott case, IV. 384; on coercion of 
States, Vi. 52; mediator between 
North and South, VI. 58; prisoner 
of State 1865. 

CAMPBELL, LEwis_D. (O.) : b. 1811, d. 
1882 ; adm. bar 1835 ; M. C. 1848- 
0; in re assault on Sen. Sumner, 
IV. 3573; on polygamy, VIII. 408, 
419, 428, 429; in Union army; min. 


Mexico 1865 ; M. C. 1871-73. 
CAMPBELL, Purp P. (Kan.)2 ps 
1862 ; lawyer ; M. C. 1903—; on 


Single tax, X. 105. 

CAMPOS, Martinez, Spanish general: 
in Cuban insurrection, III. 100. 
CansBy, Hpwarp R. S., GuEn.: ref. to, 

Vil. 194. 

CANNING, Guoran, Eng. statesman: b. 
1770, d. 1827; letter of, to: Richard 
Rush, II. 233; cited on internat. 
law, II. 429, 480; on Chesapeake 
affair, quoted, Il. 436. 


CANNON, Josmpn G. (Ill.) : b. 1836; 
adm. bar 1858 ; state’s atty. peels 
1861-68; M. C. 1873-91 peaker 


H. R. 1903-11; in re free coinage of 
Silver, XIV. 54, 69; on Chinese ex- 
clusion, XI. 268; on trusts and tar- 
iff, XII. 241, 243: on McKinley tar- 
hay Dre 8 ie 282) 284 : on Wilson tariff, 
XII. 297 ; on Payne tariff, XII. 384; 
on new House rules, TX. 344; on 
ship subsidies, XI. 170; on Nicara- 
gua Canal, III. 371, 372; on silver 
purchase repeal XIV. 3518s; in re 
income tax, XII. 427; on Canadian 


reciprocity, ref. to, XII. 443; Repr. 
Sheppard on, XII. 388. 

Caporn, Dominco, Vice-Pres. Cuba: 
Sen. Foraker on, III. 139. 

Carpy, Hmunry C.: b. 1798, d. 1879; 
economic theories of, ref, to; Xk: 
166, 178, 174. 

CaRnY, Josupu M. (Wyo.): b. 1845; 
adm. bar 1867; del. cong. 1885-91 ; 
in re woman suffrage, VIII. 347; 
Sen. 1891-95 ; gov. Wyo.; in re Chi- 
cago strike, XK. 404 ss 

CARLISLE, JouN G. (Ky.): b. 1835, 
d. 1910; adm. bar 1858; It. -gov. Ky. 
1871-75 ; M. C. 1877-90; Speaker H. 
R. 1883-89; on use of troops at the 

polls, IX. 136; on tariff commission, 

XII. 189 ss; of sur- 


on reduction 
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plus, XII. 221, 222; on Mills tariff 
bill, XII. 254, 255; Sen. 1890-93; 
Sec.-Treas. 1893-97; ref. to, XIV. 
313, 848 ss, 364. 

CARLYLE, Tomas: b. 1795, d. 1881 ; 
Scot. pees ; on negro, quoted, 
Vill. 1 

CarMacKk, Epwarp W. (Tenn.): b. 
1858, d. 1908; adm. bar 1879; jour- 
nalist M. C. 1897-1901; on Dingley 
tariff, XII. 335, 336; Sen. 1901-07 ; 
on child labor, XI. 305. 

CaARNEGID, ANDREW, Amer. capitalist: 
b. 1835; ref. to, KX. 97; quoted, on 
land monopoly, X. 98. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (Md.): b. 1787, d. 
1832; signer Dec. Ind.; lays first 
rail of B. & O. R. Re xen 

CarTEeR, Mr., Haw. min. to U. S.: 
quoted, on reciprocity, III. 180, 181. 

Cartmr, THOS. H. (Mont.): b. 1854, 
d. 1911; lawyer; del. Cong. 1889. 
91; M. C. 1891-95; Sen. 1895-1901, 


eats on pop. elec. of Sen., IX. 
Caruru, AsHmr G. (Ky.) : b. 1844, d. 

1907; lawyer; M. C. 1887-95; on 

powers of Speaker, IX. 387 ss. 


CaSGRAIN, T. CHASE (Can.): on reci- 
procity with U. S., XII. 452, 453. 
Cass, Lmpwis (Mich.): b. 1782, d. 
1866 ; adm. bar 1803 ; marshal for 
0. 1807- 13; in War of 1812 prom. 
brig.-gen. ; civ. gov. Mich. Ter. ; Sec. 
War 1831-36; min. France 1836- 42; 
Sen. 1845- 57: on Oregon boundary, 


II. 315, 321; on war with Mex., 
Il. 347, 348; on slavery, IV. 134; 
V. 139, 144; on recog. of Louis 


Kossuth, II. 268; on sympathy with 
Ireland, II. 278 ss; on non-inter- 
vention in foreign affairs, II. 286, 
288 ss; on Monroe doctrine, III. 
834; nominated for Pres. (1848), 
IV. "166, defeated, 167; app. Sec. 
State, 1857 ; on foreign interven- 
tion, cited, iil. 360, 361, 417; on 
internat. commerce, quoted, III. 
434; resigns as Sec. State (1860), 
Vv. 280; John H. Clarke on, II. 287; 
Thomas Corwin ony Ll wSGia oOo 
Repr. Hitt on, IIT. 369; Andrew P. 
Butler on, IV. 354 ; Jeff. Davis on, 
Va 226); Sen. Douglas on, V. 228; 
portrait, II. 316; garicatures, UE, 
321, 347; IV. 167, 

CASSERLY, EUGENE iGas : 1822, d. 
1883; lawyer; Sen. igto- 73; on 
Southern outrages, VIII. 165, 166, 


CASTELAR, EMILI0, 
Pian d. 1899; R. Q. Mills on, III. 

CASTLEREAGH, RopertT Stewart, VIS- 
count, Brit. statesman: b. 1769, d. 
1822; quoted on Oregon boundary 
dispute, II. 324. 

CATCHINGS, THomas C. (Miss.) : _b. 
1847; adm. bar 1866; M. c. 1885- 
at in re Chicago strike, xX. 409- 


ATRON, JOHN (Tenn.): b. 1778, d. 
1865; state atty. sup. ct. Tenn. 
1824; ch.-just. Tenn. 1830-36; As- 
soc. Jus. Sup. Ct. U. S. 1837-1865 ; 
on Dred Scott case, IV. 384, 385. 
CERNUSCHI, HENRI, French economist, 
ref. to, XIV. 78, 168, 169, 170. 
CBPRVERA, Y TOPETH- PASCUAL, Spanish 
admiral: b. 1838, ref. to, III. 190. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, GEORGE BH. (Ore.): Db. 
1854; dist. atty.; atty.-gen.; gov. 
Ore. 1903-09; Sen. 1909—; on con- 
servation, X. 124 ss. 


CHAMBERS, Ezexinn F. (Md.): Ob. 
1788, d. 1867; adm. bar 1808; in 
war of 1812; Sen. 1825-34; on 


colonization of freedmen, LV. 100; 
just. ct. of app. Md. 1834-57. 

CHAMBERS, JuLius (N. Y.): b. 1850; 
journalist; gives epithet “Czar” to 
Speaker Reed, IX. 343. 

CHANDLER, JOSEPH R. (Pa.) : b. 1792; 
d. 1880; journalist; M. C. 1849-55; 
supports homestead law, X. 45 ss; 
min. Naples, 1858-61. 


CHANDLER, WILLIAM BE. (N. H.): Db. 
1835; adm. bar 1856; Asst. Sec. 
Treas. 1865-67; Sec. Navy 1882- 
85; Sen. 1887-1901; opposes pop. 
elect. Senators, IX. 421-480; on 
restriction of immigration, XI. 272. 

CHANDLER, ZACHARIAH (Mich.): b. 
1813, d. 1879; merchant; mayor 
Detroit, 1851; Sen. 1857-74; on 


annex. of San Dom., III. 34 ss; on 
John Brown affair, V. 214, 215; on 
Southern outrages, VIII. 178; at- 
tacks state R. R. monopolies, X. 
203; Sec. Interior 1874-77; reél. 
Senate 1879; Sen. Thurman on, 
Ill. 43; Rep. mgr. in Pres. election 
1876, 1X. 102. 


CHANLER, Joun W. (N. Y.): b. 1826, 
d. 1877; lawyer, M. C. 1868-68; 
on impeachment of Pres. Johnson, 
IX. 65. 

CHASE, SALMON P. (O.): b. 1808, d. 
1878; adm. bar 18380; org. Liberty 
party, 1841; pres. Free-Soil conv. 
1848; Sen. 1850-55; on Fugitive 


Slave Law, IV. 240 ss, 253, 254; 
on Kansas-Nebraska Bill, IV. 266, 
267, 2778s, 288, 309; on slavery 


question, quoted, IV. 305, V. 138, 
139, 144, 145; gov. O. 1856-61; 
cand. for Rep. Pres. nom. (1860) ; 
See. Treas. 1861-64; in re ‘“green- 
backs,” XIII. 186, 206; issues 
greenbacks, XIV. vii; proposes nat. 
banking system, XIII. 207 ss; in re 
gov’t bonds, XIII. 282, 292, 293 


294; Ch. Just. Sup. Ct. 1864-73; 
presides at trial of Pres. Johnson 
(1868), EX. 90's) candy for Dem. 
Pres. nom., 1868, ref., III. 36. 
Cuasn, Samurnt (Md.): b. 1741, d. 
1811; lawyer; del. cont. cong., 1774- 
78; address to Americans by, I. 


224 ss; sent on state mission to 
Eng. 1783; app. ch. just. gen. ct. 
Md. 1791; Assoc. Just. Sup. Ct. 


1796-1805; on Confederation, I. 
239, 240, 242, 2.48 ; Popes ehinent of 
(1804), IX. 70, 75, 76, 524. 
CHATHAM, WILLIAM Bren EARL OF, 
British statesman: b. 1708, d. 1778; 
refuses to tax colonies, I. 13; on 
right to tax America, I. 40 ss; on 
supremacy of Parliament, I. 50; 


on ‘Conts, Cone i 90 st02 on 
Dickinson’s petition to king, I. 97; 
on removing troops from Boston, 


100 ss; on conciliating America, iT. 
104 ss on character of Franklin, iy: 
106; denounces American war, 
209 ss, 217; on habeas_ corpus, 
quoted, VI. 79; on court decisions, 
quoted, VI. "411; on farmers, 
quoted, X. 42. 
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CHESNUT, JAMES, Jr. (S. C.): bd. 
1815 ; Sen. 1859- 61; on secession, V. 
271, 272; Ces: ie brig.-gen. 1864. 

CuEvEs, LANGDON eee 5 
1857 ; adm. bar 1797 : M. C. 1809- 
1 aye Speaker H. R. 1814- 15; advo- 
cates stronger navy, IX. 203- 207 ; 
judge sup. ct. S. C. 1816; ch. com’n 
treaty of Ghent, 1822. 

CHILD, Lypra M. (Mass.), author: b. 
1802, d. 1880; in re woman suf., 


VIII. 337. 

CHILDS, OrvILLH W., Amer. eng’r, b. 
18038, d. 1870; surveys Nicar. canal 
route, Ill. 347. 

CHILTON, Horace (Tex.): b. 1853; 
lawyer, Sen. 1891-92, 1895-1901; 


on Cuban independence, III. 112 
CHITTENDEN, SIMEON B. (N. Y.): b. 


1814, d. 1889; merchant; M. C. 
1873-81; on Hayes- -Tilden contest, 
ip: be She 


CuiTrry, JospPpH, Eng. turist: b. 1776, 


d. 1841; on bills of attainder, VI. 
CHOATE, Rurus (Mass.): b. 1799, d. 
1859; adm. bar 1823; M. C. 1831- 


34; Sen. 1841-45; on’ tariff bill of 
1832, XII. 64 ss. 

CHURCH, WiLitiam Conant (N. Y.), 
editor’) ips 18362 1t--coll VU; (Si Vas 
on canteen, cited, XI. 432. 

CLAIBORNE, NATHANIEL. H. (Va eb: 
1767, d. 1859; M. C. 1825-37; on 
tariff of 1828, XII. 50, 51. 

CLARENDON, Grorch W. F. VILLIERS, 
Haru or, Hng. statesman: b. 1800, 
d. 1870; concludes Alabama claims 
treaty, II. 427. 

CLarK, CHAMP (Mo.): b. 1850; pres. 
Marshall oll. (W. Wa.) 1873-74; 
adm. bar 1875, M. C. 1889-91, 1893- 
95, and 1897—; mem. Ways and 
Means; on free Silver, XIV. 342; 
on annex. Hawaii, III. 187, 192 ss; 
on Nicaragua Canal, III. 362, 363; 
on Dingley tariff, XII. 344 ss; on 
Payne tariff, XII. 371, 373, 376 ss, 
3 $8; on income tax, XII. 419 
ss; on Canadian reciprocity, XII. 
436, 437; on annex. of Canada, ref., 

449, 467; Speaker H. R. 

1911-—. ; 

CLARK, Danipt (N. H.): b. 1809, d. 
1891 ; adm. bar 1837; Sen. 1857-66 ; 
pres. pro tem. 1864-65; on slavery, 
V. 221 ss, VI. 388 ss; on Critten- 
den resolutions, V. 434; in re eman- 
cipation, VI. 206; on confiscation 
bill, VI. 209; on civil rights, VIII. 
387; app. U. S. dist. judge 1866. 

CLARK, Hpaar BH. (N. Y.): b. 1856; 
ent’d ry. ser. 1873; union leader ; 
mem. coal strike comm’n, XI. 335 ; 
ae Interstate Commerce Comm’ n, 
1906-—. 

CLARKE, James P. (Ark.): b. 1854; 
adm. bar 1878; gov. Ark. 1895- 97 ; 
Sen. 1903-—; on homestead usurpa- 
tion, 3X Me 

CLARKE, JouHn H. (R. I.).: b. 1789, d. 
1870; adm. bar 1812; Sen. 1847- 53; 
on non-intervention, TI. 284 88 ; in 
re Transoms for Amer. captives, III. 
300; on slavery, IV. 148. 

Cray, "ALPXANDUR S. (Ga.): b. 1853, 
adm. bar 1877; Sen. 18e7- 1909; on 
ship subsidies, Se 

Cuay. Cassius M. (Ky): b. 1810, d. 
1903; lawyer; in Mex. war; min. 
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Rus. 1861-62 and ee 69; 
Alaska purchase, II. 41 
CLay, Henry (Ky.): b. ItiT, d. 1852; 
adm. bar 1797; app. Sen. 1806; 
Speaker Ky. legis. 1807; app. Sen. 
1809; M. C. 1811- 14; Speaker H.R: 
1811- 14; Ghent peace comm’r, 1814; 
M. C. 1823-25 (speakers Seon recog- 
nition of South Amer. republics, 
Il. 220, 221; on war with GB: 
II. 179, 197 ss; favors construc- 
tion of navy, IX. 221; app. peace 
comm’ nr! (1814), “EE 21fe-aereelt 
speaker 1815; on roads and canals, 
X. 147; on national bank, XIII. 
43 88, 59 838; on tariff of 1832, 
MED O N88 Vie. 101-883 Ol eed, OX AT. 
70 ss; on tariff of 1816, XII. 24, 
25; of 1824, XII. 36 ss; on censure 
of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 245 eel in re 
Missouri compromise, IV. 44, 47, 48, 
50, 52, 53, 77, 973 promotes coloni- 
zation of freedmen IV. 99; on 
Monroe doctrine, III. 331, 332; 
cand. for Pres. 1824; Sec. of State, 
1825-29; in re annex. of Tex., IL. 
340, 341; on_northwest boundary 
dispute, quoted, II. 328; investiga- 
tion of Panama canal route, III. 
325; attack on, by John Randolph, 
II. 245 ss; duel with Randolph, II. 
248; negotiates for purchase of 
Tex., II. 333-334; nom. for Pres. by 
Nat. Rep. party, 1831, XIII. 80; 
Sen. 1832-42; on nullification, V. 
77; on U. S. bank, XIII. 80, 88 ss; 
on removal of bank deposits, XIII. 
93 ss; and Calhoun in re U. S. 
bank, XIII. 99, 101; on Sub-Treas- 
ury bill, XIII. 148 ss; in Whig 
fight for national bank, XIII. 164 
ss, 169, 170, 173; opposes annex. 
Tex., Il. 335; Whig cand. for pres. 
1844; Sen. 1849-52; Clay compro- 
mise resolutions of, on slavery, IV. 
185, 191 ss; on Omnibus Bill, IV. 
221 ss; on Fugitive Slave law, IV. 
238, 239, 240, 252, 253; death of, 
IV. 258; quoted on slavery, IV. 
291; signs Stephens manifesto on 
slavery, IV. 237, 329, 422-423; Hy. 
Watterson on, VI. 1, 2, 4 ss; Lin- 
coln on, V. 136, 137, 142; Douglas 
on, V. 2338s; Seward on, V. 429; 
portrait, XII. frontispiece; carica- 
A age II. 335, IV. 48, 220, XII. 


Ciay, JosrpH (Pa.): b. 1769, d. 1811; 
business; in Rev.; M. C. 1803-08; 
resolution on embargo by; U0. 15; 

Ciayton, AvuGcusTINnE S. (Ga.):_ Db. 
1783, da. 1839; lawyer; M. C. 1831- 
35; on tariff of 1832’; Viren tits 
XII. 67-68. 

Burtram T. (N. Y.):_ bd. 

in Span. war; M. C. 1899- 

on Littlefield anti-trust bill, 


Cuayton, Henry D. (Ala.): b. 1857; 
lawyer; M. C, 1897-1911; on wom- 
an suffrage, Vili. S8iitss' on! an 
junctions, XI. 343; on Payne tariff, 


in re 


CLAYTON, 
1862 ; 
1901 ; 
XI. 90 


XIl. 397, 398. 
CLAYTON, JOHN M.: b. 1796, d. 1856; 
adm. bar 1818; Del. legis. 1824; 


See. State Del. 1824; Sen. 1829-37 ; 
ech. just. Del. 1837-40; Sen. 1845- 
49; Sec. State 1849- 50; Sen. 1851- 
56; opposes filibustering, tii 70; 
71: on slavery in Cuba, III. 80 ss; 
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on isthmian canal, III. 326; nego- Cops, THoMas R. (Ind.): b. 1828, d 


tiates treaty with G. B., III. 327; 1892; lawyer; M. C. 1877-87; on 
on canal treaties, III. 328 ss, 339 national banks, XIII. 235. 

ss; chmn. com. on ter. govt. Ore., Cops, THomas W. (Ga.): b. 1784, d. 
IV. 145; on slavery in territories, 1830; M. C. 1817-21, 1823-24 ; Sen. 
IV. 1386 ss; ref. to, by Lord Salis: 1824-28; on censure of General 
bury, III. 62. Jackson, VIII. 239 ss. 

CLEVELAND, Grover (N. Y.): b. 1837, Coss, WILLIAMSON R. W. (Ala.): 
d. 1908; adm. bar 1859 ; mayor b. 1807, d. 1864; M. C. 1847-61; 
Buffalo 1882-83; gov. N. ¥. 1883- on polygamy, VIII. 406. 

85; for tariff Yeform, Oi. PRIDE CoBDEN, RICHARD, Eng. statesman: b. 
Pres. 1885- 89; on tariff reduction, 1804, d. 1865; quoted on Alabama 
MIT. 222 88, 526 8s, 234, 285; on controversy, Il. 436 8s. 

land frauds, X. 282; on Nicaragua CocKBURN, ALPXANDER J. E., 

canal treaty, III. 348, 349; on ng. statesman : b. 1802, d. 18307 
polygamy, VIII. 471; on private mem. Geneva Commission, Il. 444° 
pension bills, IX. 272"; in re Mills Cocuran, JoHN (N. Y.): b. 1813, d. 
bill, XII. 260 ; in re Silver Purchase 1898 ; “adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1857- 
Act, ref., XIV. 196; reélection of, 61; favors Mo. Compromise, V. 4387; 
XII. 285 3 Pres. 1893- 97; refuses to Union army; cand. V. Pres. 1864 ; 
sign Wilson tariff bill, XT. 326; on atty-gen. N. Y. 1863-65; on Citizen 
Venezuela boundary dispute, Ill. 47 Soldiers’ cony., VII. 458. 

ss; on Cuban insurrection, III. 101 | Cockran, W. Bourke (N. Ys) subs 
ss? on reduction of surplus, XIlI. 1854 ; "adm. bar 1876; M. C. 1887- 
339; on_repeal of silver purchase, 89, 1891-95, 1905-09 ; ‘supports rail- 
XIV. 285, 326, 363, 401; in re Pa- road rate regulation, X. 465-477, 
cific Re Subsidy, X. 287-288 ; 482-83; on Wilson tariff, XIX. 306 
in re Chicago strike, X. 384, 402 8s, 312 ss; on income tax, XII. 407, 
ss; vetoes immigration restriction 408 ; on silver purchase repeal, 
bill, XI. 283; forest reserves created XIV. 872 ss, 377, 378, 379 ss; por- 
by, X. 114; Repr. Sulzer on, III. trait, XIV. 372. 

210; Sen. Cullom on, III. 106; Sen. Cokkr, Epwarp, Sir, Eng. jurist: b 
Hoar on, III. 240, 241; Sen. Mason 1552, d. 1633; cited, VI. 205. : 
on, III. O75; portrait of, XII. 222; Coxn, RicHarpD (Tex.) : b. 1829, 4d 
caricatures of, IX. 341, XII. 223, 1897 ; lawyer; in C. S. A; judge 
303; XIV. 285. Va. sup. ct.; gov. Tex. 1874-77; 

Curnn, Cyrus (Ind.): b. 1856; adm. Sen. 1877. 95; advocates Colorado 
bar, 1884; M. Cc. 1909—; on So- land purchase, VIII. 289, 312; on 
cialism, XI. 378. Indian policy, VIII. 289; on rail- 

CLinaMAN, THomas L. (N. C.): Db. road regulation, X. 373- T7; amends 
1812, d. 1897; M. C. 1843-47, 1849- Sherman act, XI. 67; on silver 
58); favors forcible annex. of Cuba, purchase, XIV. 253 ss. 

Ill. 77; on Wilmot Proviso, IV. | Contcock, Witu1aM F. (S. C.) : b. 1804, 

182 ; on secession, V. 305 ss; on d. 1889 ; lawyer; M. C. 1849- 53; 

President Leos aoa fail, slavery,’ IV. 181. ei 
; on expulsion of sen fesuG COLLAMER, Jacop (Vt. [3 

vA 37; in C. 8. A., scientist, ex- 1865; adm. bar 1813) just. Ve. bu. 

plorer. ; ct. 1833- 42, 1850-54; M. C. 1843- 

CuinTon, De Witr (N. Y.): b. 1769, 49; P. M.-Gen, 1849-50; pon: 1855- 
d. 1828; adm. bar 1788; Sen. 1802; 65; on slavery, quoted, V. 379; 
mayor N. Y. City 1807-15; lieut.- war-making power, VI. 105 88, iis: 


ZOVeNe Yor 1Sidels ss eovesnNon 1X 
1817-22; 1825-28; on conquest of gu eretye sce by VI. 124; on 
Louisiana, TGS! ss; advocate of $8. 


a : Cotmr, Birp S. (N. Y.): b. 1867; 
cane X. 3; Josiah Quincy 3rd on, banker; comptrolier ue ¥. cite 
CLINTON, Guorcn (N. Y.) : _b. 1739, 4. Leet Mon Brooklyn Boro’, 1909; 
1812; lawyer, brig.-gen. Cont. army, Coie perk ue XI. 90. 
1777: gov. N. Y. 1777-95, 1801-04 ; 4. 188 CHUYLER (Ind.): b. 1823, 
V.-Pres. 1804-12; letter by Yates 5; ed. St. Joseph Valley Reg- 
and Lansing to, I. 348, 349; ister; M. C. 1855-69; elected Speak- 
against National Bank charter, er H. R. (1863), VIII. 72; nom. 
XII. 36. V.-Pres., VIII. 86; V.-Pres. 1869- 
CLINTON, HeNRY, Sir, Eng. gen.: b. 73; on annex. of San Dom., III. 
1738, d. 1795; on employment. of 35; on civil rights bill, VII. 410; 
negro soldiers, VI. 231, 232. caricature of, VIII. 94. 


Coss, Hownitn (Ga.): b. 1815, d. | COMINS, Linus B. (Mass.): b. 1817, 


1868; adm. bar 1836; M. C. 1843- d. 1892 ; M. C. 1855-59; in re as- 
51; on Oregon boundary, II. 328, sault on Sumner, IV. 367, 368. 
829; on com. to investigate Sum- ComTh, AucustTH, French philosopher : 
Mer attains BlLVel SoG icand am Lor b. 1798, d. 1857 ; ref., 5 fekth 
Speaker, Tv. 180 S35 Speaker 1849- Concer, HDwin H. *(a.): b. 1843, d. 
51; on Mo. Compromise, quoted, 1907; in Union army; M. C. 1885- 
ins 51; gov. Ga. 1851-53; Sec.- 91 ; on Jones silver purchase bill, 
Treas. 1857; resigns, V. 280; ce XIV. 272; min. Brazil, 1890-93. 
SaAe CONGER, Omar D. (Mich.) vib: 181850: 
Cops, Jamus BH. (Ala.): b. 1835, d. 1898; adm. bar 1848; M. C. 1869- 
1903 ; lawyer; in C. S. A.; M. Cc. 83 5 Sen. 1881- 87; on ship subsidies, 
1887-96; on Maritime Canal Co., a 135; on convict labor, quoted, 


III. 349. XII. 160. 
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CoNKLING, Roscop (N. Y.): b. 1829, 
d. 1888; adm. bar 1850; M. © 
1859-63; 1865-67; mem. com. on 
compensation, VII. 307; on compen- 
sated emancipation, VI. 166; in re 
XIVth Amendment, VII. 413; Sen. 
1867-81 ; on annex. of San Domingo, 
Ill. 387 ss; on XVth Amendment, 
VIII. 158; on income tax, XII. 404- 
ae on legal tender of silver, XIV. 


Conness, JoHn (Cal.): b. 1821, d. 
1909; ‘“‘forty-niner”’ cand. gov. Cal. 
1861; Sen. 1863-69; on reduction 
of currency, XIIJ. 349. 

Conway, Henry SryMour, Brit. gen.: 
opposes Stamp Act, I. 18; on su- 
premacy of Parliament, I. 49-50; 
moves for repeal of Stamp Act, I. 
Se on the American war, I. 226, 


Cook, Burton C. (Ill).: b. 1819, d. 
1894; adm. bar, 1840; M. C. 1865- 
71; on impeachment of Pres. John- 
son, IX. 86; advocates government 
railroad, X. 242-247. 

CookE, Jay (Pa.), financier: b. 1821, 
Cam LoObiw herr tone MLL a tiseieon, 
291, 302; XIV. 175. 

CooLny, THomas M. (Mich.), jurist: 
b. 1824, d. 1898; on pooling by 
railroads, quoted, X. 362, 364. 

Cooppr, Hpnry A. (Wis.): b. 1850; 
lawyer; M. C. 1893—; advocates 
railroad rate regulation, X. 430. 

Coorppr, JAMES (Pa.): b. 1810, d. 
1863; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1839- 
43; atty.-gen. Pa., 1848; Sen. 1849- 
55; opposes Pacific R. R. subsidy, 
X. 164-165, 180, 181; in Union 
army. 

Coopmr, Prtwr (N. Y.), philanthro- 
pist: b. 1791, d. 1883; organizes 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., 
ue LUG) Pe Ser xe, O-G0( Wale e:du at 

Corsert, Henry W. (Ore.): b. 1827, 
d. 1903; banker; Sen. 1867-73; on 
excluding Chinese from _ suffrage, 
VIII. 130, 154; on reduction of cur- 
rency, XIII. 341. 

Cortiss, JoHN B. (Mich.): b. 1851; 
adm. bar 1875; M. C. 1895-1903; 
on Nicaragua canal, III. 368; on 
restriction of immigration, XI. 280. 

CoRNWALLIS, CHARLES, Marquis, Brit. 
gen.: b. 1738, d. 1805; surrender of, 
I. 226; solicits slaves as soldiers, 
\ish, BBP 

Corwin, THomas (0O.): b. 1794, d. 
1865; adm. bar 1818; M. C. 1831- 
40; gov. O. 1841-43; Sen. 1845-50; 
M. C. 1859-61; on war with Mex- 
ico, II. 366 ss; on slavery, IV. 151 
ss; min. Mex. 1861; chmn. Con- 
ciliation com. (1861), V. 4386; of- 
fers const. amendment limiting sla- 
very, V. 439 

Covopr, JOHN 


CowaAN, EDGAR 1815, d. 
1885; adm. bar 1842; Sen. 1861- 
67; on bill for punishment of trea- 
son, VI. 191 ss; on civil rights, 
VII. 309, 377, 3879, 4038; in re 
XIVth Amendment, VII. 450; on 
equal suffrage, VIII. 26; on execu- 
tive removal, IX. 33 3s, 
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Cowups, Wittiam H. H. (N. C.): 
M. C. 1885-93; on internal revenue, 
eee 244; on McKinley tariff, XII. 

Cox, Jacop D. (O.): b. 1828, d. 1900; 
adm. bar 1853; maj.-gen. Union 
army; chmn. Citizen Soldiers’ conv., 


VII. 457; gov. O. 1866-67; Sec. 
Int. 1869-70; R. R. pres.; M. C. 
1877-79; on civil service reform, 


IX. 293; on legal tender of silver, 


XIV. 69. 
Cox, Nicuotas N. (Tenn.): b. 1837; 
adn bards s: CG (Sar AL Mone: 


1891-1901; on silver purchase re- 
peal, XIV. 300. 
Cox, Samumnt S. (0.): b. 1824, d. 


1889; lawyer; ed. Ohio Statesman; 
M. C. 1857-65 (from 0.) ; 1871-89 
(from N. Y.); on slavery in terri- 
tories, VI. 188, 189; on punishment 
of treason, VI. 207; on employment 
of negro soldiers, VI. 239, 240; on 
conscription bill, VI. 289, 307; on 
reconstruction, VII. 244; ip 
subsidies, XI. 128; on Wood tariff, 
XII. 173; on tariff commission, 
XII. 203 ss; on Mills-_tariff, XII. 
245; on specie resumption, XIII. 
418; moves to appoint monetary 
commission, XIV. 70; min. Turkey 
1885. 

Coxny, Jacos, ‘‘GHNDRAL’’: champion 
of labor, X. 382. 

Cracin, Aaron H. (N. H.): b. 1821, 
a etsoseuadm. bar. 184% Mac. 
1855-59 ; Sen. 1865-77; on manhood 
suffrage, VIII. 96. 

Cramp, CHARLHS H. (Pa.), shipbuild- 
er: b. 1828; in re ship subsidies, 
XI. 145, 195. 

Crann, WALTHER: English artist; 
toon by, XI. 381. 

Crapo, WILLIAM W. (Mass.) : b. 1830; 
lawyer; capitalist; M. C. 1875-83; 
on national banks, XIII. 233, 260, 
267, 275. 

CRAWFORD, MarTIN J. (Ga.): b. 1820, 
d. 1883; lawyer; M. C. 1855-61; 
on Confederate Peace Commn., VI. 
51 ss; in C. S. A.; just. sup. ct. Ga. 
1880. 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM H. (Ga.): Db. 
1772, d. 1834; adm. bar 1799; Sen. 
1807-13; on constitutionality of na- 
tional bank, XIII. 37; min. France, 
1813-16; Sec. Treas. 1816-24; cand. 
Pres. 1824; circuit judge, 1824-34. 

CRESWELL, JOHN weds) Gd = ob: 
1828; d. 1891; adm. bar 1850; M. 
C. 1868-65 ; Sen. 1865-67; at South- 
ern Loyalists’ conv. VII. 455; P.M.- 

(Md.) : 


Gen. 1869-74. 

CRISFIELD, JOHN W. b. 1808, 
ad) 1897; sdmes par S305) Moe C: 
1847-49, 1861-63; reports slavery 
conference with Pres. Lincoln, VI. 
165, 166; on slavery in Terr., VI. 
189. 

Crisp, CHARLES F. (Ga.) : b. Eng. 1845, 
d. 1896; adm. bar 1866; judge sup. 
et. 1877-81; M. C. 1883-96; in re 
railroad regulation, X. 357; on 
Wilson tariff, XII. 317 ss; on Mc- 
Kinley tariff, XII. 271, 272. 

CRITTENDEN, JOHN J. (Ky.) : b. 1787, 
d. 1863; lawyer; Sen. 1817-19; on 
Oregon boundary, II. 318, 314; on 
powers of Congress, II. 337; on 


car- 
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war with Mexico, II. 348, 349; in 
re. Lecompton constitution, Wien LONG: 
on John Brown affair, V. 204; on 
secession, V. 307; on slavery com- 
promise, V. 365 gs, 405 ss; on Peace 
Conference, V. 436; opposes seces- 
sion, VI. 102; on compensated 
emancipation, VI. 176 §$8; on em- 
ployment of negro soldiers, VI. 234 
ss; Douglas on, V. 233 ss; John 
P. Hale on, V. 367-368; Thaddeus 
Stevens on, VI. 242, 2438; portrait, 
VI. 102. 

Crucpr, JoHn (N. Y.): b. 1710, d. 
1792; colonial mayor N. Y. City 
1756-65 ; drafts declaration of 
Stamp Act Cong., I. 26. 

CuLtom, SHELBY M. (Ill.): b._ 1829, 


d. 1913; adm. bar 1855 ; Mon; 
1865-71; gov. Ill. 1876- 83; Sen. 
1883-1913; on relations with’ Cuba, 


TEL. 105 88; on Panama Canal, III. 
409 ss; on polygamy, VIII. 439; 
440 ss; on interstate commerce 
commission, xX, 3822, 

CumMMInNes, Amos J., b. 1842, d. eee 
in Union army; polit. ed. N. 
Tribune; M. Os Weare 19038; a 
powers of Speaker, IX. 884; vote 
on Pac. R. Rs. funding bill, x 3205 


on ship subsidies, XI. 181; on Mec 
Kinley tariff, XII. 279. 

CURTIN, ANDREW G. (Pas) be eLSi5; 
d. 1894; adm. bar 1839; gov. Pa. 
1861-65; welcome of, to Lincoln, 

DaHuLy, Herman P. (Wis.): b. 1855; 


merchant ; M. C. 1899- 1903; on pure 
food bill, XI. 457. 

DALLAS, GHorcHm M. (Pa.): b. 1792, d. 
1864; lawyer; mayor of Phila. ; 
Sen. 1831- 83; on renewal of charter 
OLUG Ss bank, XIII. 81; min. Rus., 
elected Vice- Pres., Ii. 3355 336); 
gave casting vote for Tarifé of 


1846; min. G. B. 1856-61; nego- 
tiates Dallas-Clarendon treaty, 1 BG 
346. 

DALRYMPLE, cartoons by, XII. 277, 

V. 153. 

DALZELL, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1845; yee 
bar 1867 ; corp. lawyer ; M. 
1887-— ; on Ways and Means; . 


debate on Wilson tariff, XII. 296; 
on Dingley tariff, XII. 347, 348 ; on 
Payne tariff, XII. 391; on recip. 
with Canada, XII. 4382, 433, 445 ss; 
on Littlefield anti-trust pill, XI. 76. 


Damon, SAML. M. (Hawaii): b. 1845; 
banker; min. finance Haw. Rep. ; 
Sen. Hoar on, III. 242. 

Dana, SaMuEL W. (Ct.): b. 1760, d. 
1830; lawyer; M. C. 1797-1810; 
Sen. 1810-20; on relations with 
France, II. 75; on sedition law, 
VII. 66. 

Dann, NaTHAN (Mass.): b. 1752, d. 


1835 ; adm. bar 1782; M. C. 1785- 
87; drafted anti-slavery article in 
Ordn. of 1787; on State rights, X. 
Pe quoted on impeachment, IX. 


Danizt, Joun W. ea): b. 1842, d. 
191Os sin iCoas: ; lawyer; M. C. 
1887 ; Sen. 1887- tsio; on silver pur- 
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VI. 14; calls conference of gover- 
nors, VI. 219; min. Rus. 1869-72; 
M. C. 1881-87. 
CurTIS, BHNJAMIN R. (Mass.): b. 
1809, d. 1874; adm. bar 1832; Ass. 
Just. Sup. Ct. 1851-57; opinion of, 
in Dred Scott case, IV. 386 ss; on 
territorial acquisition, cited, III. 
aoe counsel for Pres. Johnson, IX. 


CurTIS, GrorcH TicKNor (Mass.): b 
1812, d. 1894; adm. bar 18386; on 
Constitution, quoted, I. 271. 

CUSHING, CaLEB (Mass.): b. 1800, d. 
1879; lawyer; M. C. 1835-43; on 
right of petition, 108, 115 ss, 117- 
118; denounced by Repr. Davis, 
XIII. 180-182; comr. China; in 
Mex. war; Atty.-Gen. 1853-57; on 
Alabama claims, IJ. 445; chmn. 
Dem. cony. (1860), V. 241, 264; 
chmn. “secession” conv., 266; Fed. 
emissary to §S. <C., V. 280; min. 
Spain, 1874-77. 

CusHine, THomas (Mass.): b. 1725, 
d. 1788; Speaker Mass. assembly, 
1766-74; Mem. Cont. Cong. 1774- 
75; on interecolonial com., I. 85. 

CUSHMAN, Francis W. (Wash.) : b. 
1867, d. 1909; lawyer; M. C. 1899- 
1909 ; on Payne tariff, XII. 385, 

Cuvinr, GrorGns CHRETIEN L. F. D. 
Baron, French naturalist: b. 1769, 
d. 1832 ; on negro, VIII. 12. 


chase, XIV. 264, 273; in re Chicago 
strike, X. 402-404, 406-407; on 
recog. of Cuban indep., III. 135, 
158 ss; on annex. of Philippines, 
III. 318 ss; on Panama rey. (quot- 
ed), III. 433. 

DANIEL, Prerpr V. (Va.): b. 1784, d. 
1860; lawyer; mem. privy. council 
Va.; circuit judge ; assoc. jus. Sup. 


Ct. 1841-60; on -Dred Scott tone. 
IV. 384. 
DANIBLS, WINTHROP M. (N. J.): Db. 


1867 ; prof. pol. econ. in Princeton ; 
joint ‘ed. “Amer. Polities;’ V0, xxvii. 
DARLING, JosppH F. (N. Y.) : lawyer; 
as ee Burgess’ Letters on Taxation, 
DARLINGTON, WILLIAM (Pa.): b. 1782, 
d. 1863 ; physician ; 3; in War of 1812; 
M. C. 1819- -23; on Mo. Comp., IV. 

92, 93. 
DARTMOUTH, Lorp (Eng.): on con- 
ciliation with America, I. 106. 
DAVENPORT, Homer C. (N. Y.): b. 
1867, d. "1912; eartoon by, XI. 21; 


ref. to, V xxxi< 

Davpy, Ropert C. (La.): b. 1853, d. 
1908; judge; M. C. 1897-1908; on 
child labor, quoted, XI. 311. 

Davin, WM. R. (N. C.) : b. Hng. 1759, 
d. 1820; lawyer; in Rev.; mem. N. 
C. conv. on Const. ; founder Univ. 
of N. C.; gov. 1799: on embassy to 
France, iI, 86. 

Davis, Cusuman K. (Minn.):  b. 
1838, d. 1900; lawyer; in Union 
army; gov. 1873-74; Sen. 1887- 
1900; chm. com. on pensions; ex- 
plains his depend. pens. bill, IX. 
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274; in re Chicago strike, X. 393; 
mem. com. for. rel. 1895-1900; 
resol. by, recog. Cuban indep., III. 
134, 164; on Nicaragua Canal, 
cited, III. 898; moves resol. to an- 
nex Hawaii; comm’r on treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 
Davis, Garrett (Ky.): b. 1801, d. 
1872; adm. bar 1823; M. C. 1839- 
47 ; denounces Caleb Cushing for his 
defence of Tyler, XIII. 180; Sen. 
1861-73; on abol. of slavery in D. 
C., VI. 132 ss, 143, 144; vote by, 
on compensated emancipation bill, 
188; amendments by, to bill to 
emancip. slaves, VI. 206; on abo- 
lition of slavery, VI. 375 ss, 396, 
400; vote by, on XIIIth Amend., 
VI. 413; on Freedmen’s Aid bill, 
VII. 173, 180; on civil rights, VII. 
386, 387, 397; on equal male suf- 
frage, VIII. 10 ss, 30, 99; on mili- 
tary reconstruction, VIII. 57; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 138, 149, 150, 
151; on annex. San Domingo, III. 


ots. 
Davis, Haney Winter (Md.): Ob. 
isle, “GE 1865; lawyer; ‘‘Know- 


Nothing’; M. C, 1855-61; became 
Rep. in 1859; resolution by, on fug. 
slave law, V. 439; M. C. 1863-65; 
his resolution on _ reconstruction, 
VII. 202; protests against President 
Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction, 
VII. 263; 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON (Miss.) : b. 1808, d. 
1889; grad. West Pt. 1828; planter ; 
M. C. 1845-46; on Ore. boundary, 
II. 331, 3382 in Mex. War; Sen. 
1847-51; on slavery, IV. 191, 192, 
194, 195; on preservation of the 
Union, IV. 254, 255; defeated in 
gubernatorial election, IV. 256; Sec. 
War. 1853-57; opposes forcible an- 
nex. of Cuba, III. 77; orders by, to 
officers at Leavenworth, Kan., IV. 
823; Sen. 1857-61; res. by, on sla- 
very in Territories, V. 219, 220; on 
pop. sovereignty, V. 226 ss; on last 
annual message of Pres. Buchanan, 
V. 293; on preservation of the 
Union, V. 325 ss, 344; on Critten- 
den compromise plan, cited, V. 408; 
on message of Pres. Buchanan on 
conciliation, V. 414 ss; farewell to 
Senate by, V. 440 ss; elected Pres. 
of Confed., V. 284; inaugural, 285 
ss; name stricken from Senate roll, 
VI. 37; order by, on employment of 
negro soldiers, VI. 234; war proc. 
by, VI. 57; cited, VI. 172; message 
by, on prosecut. the war, VI. 249, 
obo: proc. by, for conscription, VI. 
315; communication from, to Pres. 
Lincoln, VI. 335; surrender of, VI. 
210; portrait, VI. 250; caricatures 
Of, Ventoss He AS 289; VI. 58, 


DAVIS, JOHN (Mass.) SEED Lesa 
1854; lawyer; M. C. 1824-34; on 
tarife of 183eqrnrl., 2710). We = Zov. 


1845-51 ; 
sidy, X. 166. 

Davis, JoHN C. Bancrorr (Mass.) : 
son of John D.; Ass’t Sec. State 
and min. to Germany under Grant; 
reporter U. S. court of claims 1877; 
reporter Sup. Ct. 1882; in contro- 
versy over Alabama claims, II. 445. 
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Davis, JoHN W. (W. Va.): M. CG. 
1911— ; on woman suf., VIII. 387. 

Davis, Reupyn (Miss.): b. 1813, d. 
1890; physician, lawyer; judge of 
court of appeals 1842; in Mex. 
War; M. C. 1857-61; does not vote 
on resol. for conciliation, V. 438; 
ANC aI ne Al. 

Davis, THomas (R. I.): b. Ire. 1806, 
d. 1895; M. C. 1853-55; on polyg- 

ine aut 405, 422. 

AVIS, THOMAS T. (Ky.): M. C. 1797- 
1803; on the tenure of office of 
judges, IX. 512. 

Davis, Wm. M. (Pa.): M. C. 1861-63; 
oho on conscription bill, VI. 


Dawns, Hunry L. (Mass.): b. 1816, 
d. 1903; edit. and law.; M. C. 
1857-75 ; Sen. 1875-93; on XIVth 
Amend., VII. 441; on military re- 
construction, VIII. 48; on our In- 
dian policy, VIII. 302, 304, 305 ss; 
on “original package” bill, XI. 414; 
quoted in debate on annex. of Ha- 
waii, III. 239. 

Dawson, JoHn L. (Pa.): b. 1813, d. 
1870; adm. bar 1835; M. C. 1851- 
55, 1863-67 ; favors homestead law, 
X. 10-12. 

Dawson, WitiiaAmM C. (Ga.): b. 1798, 
d. 6; adm. -bar 1818; M. C. 
1837-42 ; judge 1845-49; Sen. 1849- 
55; on recognition of Louis Kos- 
suth, II. 267; opposes Pacific Rail- 
road subsidy, X. 167. 

Dayton, JoNaATHAN (N. J.): b. 1760, 
d. 1824; in Rev.; lawyer; in Cons. 
Conv., I. 355; Lincoln on, V. 250; 
ref. to, X. 2386: M. C: 1791-99: 
Speaker; on peace resolutions, II. 
71; on deportation of aliens, VII, 
43, 67; Sen. 1799-1804. 

Dayton, WILLIAM L. (N. J.) : b. 1807, 
d. 1864; adm. bar 1830; Sen. 1842- 
51; on Oregon boundary, II. 315 
$s; on slavery, IV. 160; nom. for 
Vice-Pres. 1856, IV. 370 ss; min. to 
France 1861. 

DEAN, GILBERT (N. Y.): b. 1819, d. 
1870; adm. bar 1844; M. C. 1851- 
54; on the Koszta affair, VII. 123, 
125)3 Justcsups ct. Na Y- 

DPARBORN, Henry (Mass.): b. 1751, 
a. V1S29e in Revo Mi Coal 793-97,= 
on treaty with Gt. Brit., II. 50, 51; 
See. War 1801-09; in War of 1812; 
min. to Portugal, 1822-24. 

Dp ArMonpD, Davip A. (Mo.): b. 1844, 
d. 1910; M. C. 1891-1910; on Little- 
field anti-trust bill, XI. 94. 


Dress, Eucenr V. (Ind.): b. 1855: 
sec. and treas. Brotherhood Loco. 
Firemen 1880-93; pres. Amer. Ry. 


Union 1893-97 ; in re Chicago strike, 

XK. 384, 885, 395, 396; 399; 472, 

473; Socialist cand. for Pres., XI. 

353. 

DrLano, CoLumBus (0O.):_b. 1809, d. 
1896; adm. bar 1831; M. C. 1845- 
47; on war with Mexico, II. 359, 
860; commis.-gen. Ohio 1861; M. C. 
1865-69; com’r inter. rev. 1869; 
caricature of, XII. 405; Sec. Inter. 
1870-75. 

Dp Lnon, DANIEL, Socialist, leader in 
Soc. Labor Party, XI. 351. 

Demina, Henry C. (Ct.): b. 1815, 
d. 1872; lawyer; in Union army; 
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M. C. 1863-67; 
VII. 345, 357. 


on reconstruction, 


Dmnpy, CHARLES (Ind.): b. 1830, d. 
1904; adm. bar 1855; in Union 
army; min. China 1885-98; on 
con to inves. Philippines, III. 322, 

DENNISON, WM. (O.): b. 1815, d. 
1882; adm. bar 1840; gov. 1860- 


62; refusal by, to deliver fug. slave 
upon requisition, Lepr V. 343, 
344; P.-M. Gen. 1864-66; his posi. 
tion’ on roucuatniction, VII. 272. 
Depew, CHauNcEY M. (N. Y.): Db. 
1834; adm. bar 1858; atty. for R. 
Sen. 1899- 1911; on ship sub- 
pais: XI. 208; on’ pop. elec. of 
Senators, Ix. 463. 

DrErBy, CHARLES (‘John Phenix’’), 
Amer. humorist, ref. to, XIII. 396. 

DRED EARL OF, Epw. G. 8. STANLEY: 
we CE SG 1869 ; Brit. for. sec. ; 
in re Ala. 426, 427; 
prime min. 

Drwry, CHESTER P., journalist: de- 
scription by, of Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bate, V. 121 ss. 

Dpwery, Grorcn (Vt.): b. 1837; in 
Union navy; commodore 1896; de- 
stroys Spanish fleet 1898, III. 171, 
AOS Os TT 209N 21 sss 246; aids 
Aguinaldo, 247, 297 ; on Philippines, 
cited, III. 272; rear-admiral, 1898; 
on comm’n to invest. Philippines, 
III. 322, 323; on fortification of 
isthmian canal, quoted, III. 366; 
Repr. Mann on, III. 375. 

Dpxtpr, Samurnt (Mass.): b. 1761, d. 
1816; adm. bar 1784; M. C. 1793- 
95; on naturalization, VII. 14, 16, 
18; on land tax, XII. 20; Sen. 1799- 
1800; Sec. War 1800-01. 

DICKINSON, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1732, d. 
1808; lawyer; mem. Pa. assembly 
1762-70; defends proprietary govern- 
ors aganst Benj. Franklin and Jo- 
seph Galloway; pub. “The Late 
Regulations Respecting the Colonies” 
1765 ; mem. Stamp Act Cong. 1765; 
his ‘“‘Letters of a Pa. Farmer,’ I. 
65 ; on reconciliation with Gt. Brit., 
I. 86; mem. ist Cont. Cong. 1774; 
draws petition to king, I. 94 ss; 
mem. 2nd Cont. Cong. 1775; draws 
petition to king, I. 165; draws decl. 
to world, I. 169, 170; opposed Decl. 
of Indep., I. 187 ss, 193, 1983 in 
Rev.; M: ‘C) from: Del. 1779.5, pre- 
pares report on finance; in Cons. 
Conv., I. 357; his “Letters of Fa- 
bius’ in defence of Constitution, I. 
379 ss. 

DINGLEY, NwLSon, JR. (Me.): b. 1832, 
d. 1899; ed. Lewiston Journal; gov. 
1875-76; M. C. 1881-99; on ship 
subsidies, XI. 152; on Benj. Harri- 
son’s record on Chinese question, 
XI. 267; on Mills tariff, XII. 238 
Bey on McKinley tariff, XII. 277 

on Wilson tariff, XII. 300, 307; 


claims, iO & 


tariff bill) bys X11 327" saison pill; 
327 88, 357, 358. 
DINSMORE, Houcn A. (Ark.) : b. 1850; 


adm. bar 1875; min. Korea 1887- 
S029 MESC: 1893- 1905; on recogni- 
tion of Cuban ind., III. 165, 166; 
on annex. of Hawaii, G08, 172, 184 


(ODE be LsOsind: 


Dicer Davip T. 
jawyer; M. C. 1849-55; on 


1857 ; 
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the Koszta affair, VII. 128; on po- 
lygamy, VIII. 411. 

Divan, Auux. S. (N. Y.): b. 1809, d. 
1896 ; adm. bar 1832; M. C. 1861- 
62; on compensated emancipation of 
slaves, VI. 172 ss; on employment 
of slaves as soldiers, VI. 245; in 
Union army 1862-65. 

Dix, JoHn ApaAms (N. Y.): b. 1798, 
d. 1879; in War of 1812; adm. bar 
1820; mem. of “Albany regency” 
Dem. Sen. 1845-49; on fugitive 
slaves, IV. 158; Free Soiler 1848 ; 
Dem. 1856-61; Sec. of Treasury 
1861, V. 280 ;” instructions of, for 
defence of American flag, V. 283; 
min. to France 1866; gov. 1872-73. 

Dixon, ARCHIBALD (Ky.): b. 1802, d. 
1876; adm. bar 1824; Sen. 1852- 55 5 
mem. com. on Ter.; on Nebraska 
Billy 1V2 262= on slavery in “Vers 
IV. 289; opinion by, LV.) 291552927; 
Sen. Sumner on, IV. 303. 

Dixon, JAMES (Ct.) : b. 1814, d. 
1873 j adm. bar 1836; M. C. 1845- 

Sen. 1856- 69 ; on preservation 
ae * Union, VEE 334; on equal male 
suffrage, VIII. 32, 102; opinion by, 
on slavery, cited, VI. 93; supported 
ae Johnson’s policies, VII. 82, 

88. 

Dixon, JosepH M. (Mont.): b. 1867; 
adm. bar 1892; M. C. 1903- Ore Sen. 
ae 13; on income tax, XII. 414, 


DIXWELL, Grorcp BASIL, replies to 
Henry *George, DG tol 83. 

Dockery, ALEXANDER M. (Mo.):_ b. 
1845; pract. med. 1866-74; bk. 
cashier 1874-82; M. C. 1882- 98; 
ship subsidies, XI. 140, 159, 170; 
gov. 1901-5. 

Dopen, Augustus C. (Ia.): b. 1812, 
d. 1883; del. to Cong. 1840; Sen. 
1849-55 ; reintroduces Nebraska Bill, 


IV. 261; min. to Spain 1855. 
Don, SANFORD B. (Hawaii) : b. 1844; 
judge Sup. Ct. Hawaii 1887-93; pres. 
Haw. Repub. 1893-98, III. 171, 202, 
206, 207: on annex.) to UL S35 211: 
215; Sen. Hoar on, III. 242; gov. 
Haw. Ter. 1900-03; U. S. dist. judge 


1903—. 

DOLLIVER, JONATHAN P. (Ia.): b. 
1858, d. 1911; adm. bar 1878; M. 
C. 1889-1901; on silver purchase 


repeal, XIV. 365; on Dingley tariff, 
XII. 338 ss; on annex. of Hawaii, 
III. 225 es; on Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, III. 364, 381; Sen. 1900-11; 
on child labor, XI. 291. 

DoteH, JospepH N. (Ore.): b. 1835, 
d. 1897; adm. bar 1861; partner 
Sen. J. H. Mitchell; U. S. dist. atty. 
for Ore. 1865 ; atty. for R. Rs.; Sen. 
1883-97; reports on Chinese ex- 
clusion bill, XI. 263; on R. R. land 
grants, X. 254, 256, 270; on Chi- 
cago strike, X. ‘405. 

DonELSoN, ANDREW JACKSON (Tenn.) : 
b. 1800, d. 1871; grad. West Pt. 
1820; adm. bar 1823; planter ; priv. 
sec. ‘to Pres. Jackson 1829-37 
chargé d’aff. Tex. 1844; min. Prus. 
1844-49; ed. Wash. Union 1851- 52% 
nom. Vice-Pres., IV. 370, VII. 137; 
defeated, 372. 

Doe IcnatTius (Minn.) : b. 1831, 
d. 1901; adm. bar 1852; lieut.-gov. 
1860- 62: M. C. 1863-69 ; on Freed- 
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men’s Aid bill, VII. 184 ss; on mili- 
tary reconstruction, ViLTG6Ls von 
reform of Indian system, VIII. 277; 
first advoc. of forestration ; author 
of ‘‘Atlantis,’’ 1882, etc. 
eee JaAMus R. (Wisc.) : b. 
1815, 1897 ; adm. bar 18387; ‘free- 
soil Sse founder Rep. party ; 
judge in Wis. 1853- 56; Sen. 1857- 
69; on nature of the Union, quoted, 
8; on slavery in Territories, 
V. 378 88; on punishment of trea 
son, VI. 204 88; Opposes govern- 
ment railroads, X. 240-241; sup- 
ports Pres. Johnson’s policies; on 
reconstruction, VII. 299; on civil 
rights, VII. 396; on equal manhood 
suf., VIII 31, 88; on military re- 
construction, VIII. 56, 57, 58; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 146, 148, "152. 


Dorr, TxHos. Ww. (Rea ie)) 2 1805, d. 
1854; adm. bar 1827; apes legis. 
1834’ 88; organ. State suffrage re- 


form party 1840; contest. elect. for 
gov. 1842 by force ; imprisoned for 
treason 1844-45; verdict annulled 
by legis., but annulment set aside 
by sup. ct. 1854; rebellion of, ref. 


to, V1. 352: 
DoremMus, Frank E. (Mich.): M. C. 
ie —j; on Panama Canal ens, Ill. 
Dovucuas, StppHmn A. (Ill.): b. 1813, 
d. 1861; adm. bar 1834; atty.-gen. 
1835; colleague of Abr. Lincoln in 


legis. 1836-37, where he was dubbed 
“Little Giant’; judge sup. ct. Ill. 
1841; verdict of Hels vs. People on 
fug. "slave case foreshadowed _ his 
Freeport doctrine; M. C. 1843-47; 
on Oregon boundary, II. 325 ss; on 
annex. of Texas, II. 340 ss; reso- 
lutions by, for admission of "Texas, 
II. 349; on war with Mexico, II. 
360 ss; favors popular sovereignty, 
IV. 185; Sen. 1847-61; favors ter- 
ritorial expansion, Ii69;- 705) on 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, III. "328, 330, 
335 ss, 348, 344; favors Pacific R. 
iets subsidy, Xx. 171-74; amendment 
by, to Oregon bill, IV. 158, 159; re- 
ports bill for admission of Cal., IV. 
168; on Fug. Slave law, IV. 242 
8s; report by, on Neb. bill, IV. 
261, 262; reports bill for Terri. or- 
gan. of Kan. and Neb., IV. 263, 
264; in debate on bill, 264 8s, ee 
309; unpopularity of, Iv. 3 ie 

on ‘Abr. Lincoln’s speech me 
Neb. bill, IV. 314; on “squatter sovy- 
ereignty,’” IV. 332 ss; attacked by 
Sumner, IV. 336, 337, 339, 342, 349 
ss; reply of, IV. 343 ss, 351; Repr. 
Burlingame on, IV. 361; accepts 
Dred Scott decision, IV. 392; op- 
poses President Buchanan, V. 106; 
censures Buchanan for not removing 
Brigham Young, VIII. 437; strug- 
gle of, for reélection to Senate, V. 
108; policy of, Abr. Lincoln on, V. 
110 8s; speech of, quoted and re- 
plied to by Lincoln, V. 115 ss; in 
debate with Lincoln, V. 121 ss; 
ret. to,0k Edi sox, xxviii, > Eenry 
Watterson on, VI. 2 ss; election of, 
to Senate, V. 163, 164; policy of, 
Sen. J. P. Benjamin on, V. 163; on 
slavery in Terr., V. 164, 228; Lin- 
coln on, V. 162, "164, 165, 252, 262 ; 
Sen. Seward on, V. 176; Sen. Iver- 
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son on, V. 182; Sen. Hale on, V. 198, 
199; opposition to, by Southern 
Democrats, V. 219 ss, 248; on Jeff. 
Davis, V. bos. 229, 236; on slavery, 
quoted, V. 246, 247 ; nom. for Pres., 
V. 264 8s; speaking tour of, 267; 
pop. vote for, 268; on secession, V. 
Byal, SPPE vi. 140; in debate on 
Conciliation Bill, V. 324, 325, 343 
8s, 406 ss; on coercion of States by 
Fed. Gov't, quoted, V. 3882; anec- 
dote of, V. 395, 396; bill by, 
against piracy, cited, V. 412; does 
not vote on Crittenden resolutions, 
V. 435; on Lincoln’s inaugural, VI. 
25 ss, 34, 35; devotion of, to Union 
cause ; death’ of, VI. 56; portrait, 
Vices caricatures of, IV. 313, 321; 


Vi 239, 
eee te ae, CNG Ys) Sed: 
1817, d. 1895; slave in Md.; es- 
caped to Mass. 1838; abolition lec- 
turer in U. S. and G. B. 1841-47; 
autobiog. 1844; ransomed 1847; ed. 
F. Ds Paper 1847-63; Sen. Douglas 
on, advoe. arming slaves; recruited 
negroes; debated with Pres. John- 
son on negro suf.; ed. New National 
Hra; on San Domingo comm’n; 


marshal D. C. 1877; min. Haiti 
ae in re woman suf., VIII. 
Dovn, Patrick Epwarp, Scots phil- 


osopher: b. 1815, d. 1873; on land 
question, X. 53. 


Dow, WILLIAM (Kan.), assassination 


of, IV. 319. 

DoyLn, RICHARD: Punch artist; car- 
toon by, II. 368. 

Drakn, CHartes D. (Mo.): b. 1811, 

1892; adm. bar 1853; drafted 

“Drake const.” of Mo. 1865; Sen. 
1867-70; on XVth Amend., VIII. 
148; chief just. court of claims, 
1870-85. 


Drayton, WILLIAM Henry (S. C.): 
b. 1742, d. 1779; lawyer; first op- 
posed ‘Amer. patriots in letters; 
privy councillor for 8. C. 1772; sup- 
ported patriots and was dismissed ; 
in Rev.; chief justice S. C. 1776; 
addresses grand jury on American 
Indep., I. 176 ss. 

DROMGOOLE, Gro. C. (Va.): b. 1795, 
d. 1847; lawyer; M. C. 1835- 47; on 
censure of J. Q. Adams, IV. 114. 


DUANE, WILLIAM J. (Pa.): b. Ireland 
1780, d. 1865; printer; adm. bar 
1815; Sec.-Treas. 1833; refuses to 


remove funds from U. S. Bank, 
XIII. 92; dismissed. 

DUBOIS, Jussp K. (111.) : ae by, 
on speech of Lincoln, V. 

Dupuny, L. EDWIN: ran en ehair- 
man of Citizen Soldiers’ conven- 
tion, VII. 456. 

DULANY, DanipL (Md.): b. 1721, d. 
1797; adm. bar 1747; provincial 
official ; on Stamp Act, I. 34 88; 
controv. over taxes with Chas. Car- 
roll, opposing reduction; royalist in 
Rev.; ; estate confiscated. 

DUNHAM, Cyrus L. (Ind.): d. 1856; 
lawyer; M. C. 1849-55; favors 
homestead law, X. 27-36. 

DUNKLIN, DANIEL (Mo.) : b. 1790, d. 
1844; gov. 1833-36; drives Mor- 
mons from Mo., Vill. 403; survey- 
or-gen’l Mo., Ill. and Ark, 1836-44, 
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DunmorE, Lorp, JOHN MuRRAY: Db. 
Scot. 1732, d. 1809; royal gov. N. 
Yo 17705 Vas 1771-76" on colon: 
gov’t, I. 125; invites slaves to enter 
Brit. army, VI. 231; burns Norfolk ; 
gov. Bahama Ids. 1787-96. 

Dunn, Guo. G. (Ind.): b. 1813, d. 
1857; M. C. 1847-49, 1855-57; 
moves for restoration of Missouri 
Compromise, IV. 320. 


Haton, Witiiam W. (Ct.): b. 1816, 
d. 18 


8; adm. bar 1850; Sen. 1874. 


81; chm. com. for. rel. M. C. 1882- 
85; hard money Dem.; on legal 
tender of Silver, XIV. 63. 

EDMUNDS, Gu5O. BR. (Vt.) : b. 1828; 


adm. bar 1849 ; Sen. 1866- 91; chrm. 
jud. comm. ; mem. Dlect. Commission 
1877; on annex. of San Domingo, 
III. 13 ss, 20, 21; on Hawaii, cited, 
III. 191, 217; on isthmian canal, 
III. 350; bill by, to amend statute 
Telating to bigamy, VIII. 456, 470; 
on polygamy,VIII. 467 ss; on tenure 
of office, IX. 12, 13, 27; on recess 
appointments, 1x 32; in re R. R. 
land grants, X. 258; counsel of 
committee to investigate ship sub- 
Sidies, XI. 187;'on Chinese exclu- 
sion, XI. 241; on “original pack- 
age”’ bill, XI. 409; on reduction of 


currency, XIII. 344, 346, 349; on 
legal tender of silver, XIV. 66, 67; 
quoted, XIV. 118; on _ internat. 


monetary conf., XIV. 138; on silver 
purchase, XIV. 248, 260; portrait, 


VIII. 456. 
EDMUNDSTON, Henry A. (Va.) b. 
1814, d. 1890; M. C. 1849-61; in 


Sumner assault, IV. 357, 358, 362. 
EDWARDS, THomas M. (N. H.): b. 
1795, d. 1875; M. C. 1859-63 ; on em- 
pivaaent of negro soldiers, VI. 239, 


EuerRHART, cartoon by, XIV. 285. 
Eva, Jacop H. (N. H.): b. 1820; M. 
ven 1867-71; on income tax, XII. 
Evpripen, CHarups A. (Wis.): _b. 
1821, d. 1896; adm. bar 1846; M. 
C. 1863-75; on civil rights, VII. 
406; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 67; on XVth Amend. VIII. 
114; on civil rights, VIII. 213 ss; 
presents memorial from Equal 
Rights Assoc., VIII. 318; presents 
minority report on impeachment of 
Pres. Johnson, IX. 66. 
Eviot, JoHN (Mass.) : b. Eng. 1604, 
d. 1690; Indian apostle ; translates 
tongue; ref. to, 
meee THomas D. (Mass.) : 


Bible into Ind. 
VIII. 292. 

b. 1808, 

70; adm. bar 1829; M. Cc 

1854-55, "1869- 79; bills by, for 


pun- 
ishment of treason, VIEL, S06; 
in debate on bills, VI. 207, 208; 


passage of bills, VI. 208, 209; on 
Freedmen’s Aid bill, VII. 172, 196. 
mee STEPHEN (W. Va.): b. 1841, 
d. 1911; adm. bar 1864; del. in 
Congress from N. M. 1873. 77; Sec. 
of War 1891-93; Sen. from W. Va. 
1895-1911; on recognition of Cu- 
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DurFren, NATHANIEL B. (R. I.): 
1812, d. 1872; farmer; M. C. 


59; on tariff of 1857, XII. 80 ss 
DURLAND, Knttoce (N. Y.): b. 18813 
social worker, oo oe quoted on 
child labor, XI. 300 
DwicHt, THEODORE (Ct): b. 1764, d. 
1846; lawyer; editor; M. c. 1806- 
07; sec. of Hartford Cony. 1814, V. 
24 3s. 
ban ind., 


Ill. 141, Nees in re R. R. 
rate regulation, x. 411. 
ELLIOTT, “JONATHAN : b. Eng. 1784, d. 
1846; editor of ‘Debates,’ I. Xiv ; 
sketch of, I. xix. 
ELLSwortTH, ELMER E., Cou.: b. 1837, 
d. 1861; in Union army; assassina- 
tion of, VI. 58. 
ELLSWwortTH, Ouiver (Ct.): b. 1745, d. 


1807; adm. bar 1771; mem. Cont. 
Cong. 1777-83; mem. Fed. Con. 
1787; Sen. 1789-96; chief justice 


1796-99 ; envoy extraord. to France 
1799; delegate to Const. Conv., I. 
3, 4; address to the States by, I. 
260 ss; in Const. Conv., I. 304, 324, 
336, 337, 339, 340, 356, 361; on 
embassy to France, II. 86. 
Emerson, Dr., U. S. Army surgeon: 
holds Dred Scott as slave, IV. 377. 
EMm®RSON, RALPH WALDO: b. 1803, d. 


1882; philosopher; quoted, in re 
polygamy, VIII. 448. 

ENGLISH, WiLLiamM H. (Ind.): b. 
1822, d. 1896; adm. bar 1840; M. 
Cc. 1853- 61; nom. Vice-Pres. by 
Dem. party 1880; on Nebraska Bill, 
IV. 310; on Kan. contested 


election, IV. 330, 331; plan of, for 
admission of Kan., V. 107, 108; fa- 
vors Mo. Comp., V. 437. 

ERSKIND, Davip M.: b. 1776, d. 1855; 
Brit. min. to U. 8.3; withdraws ‘“Or- 
ders in Council,” If. 147. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, Sire: b. 1750, d. 
1823; Eng. jurist; defence of Hardy 
by, cited, VI. 294. 

Esco, JoHn J. (Wis.) : b. 1861; adm. 
bar 1887; M. C. 1899—; on _ inter- 
oe commerce commission, X. 459- 

b. 18438 


H. Cuay (Tenn.): 

Wis.; in Union army; M. C. 1889- 
91; on ship subsidies, XI. 168. 

Evans, Wm. W., book by, on tariff, ref. 
to, XII. 379. 

Evarts, WiutramM M. (N. Y.): 
1818, d. 1901; adm. bar 1841; http. 
Gen. 1868-69 ; "Sec. of State 1877- 81; 
Sen. 1885- 91; in controversy over 
Alabama claims, II. 445; on treaty 
with New Granada, cited, III. 433; 
counsel for Pres. Johnson, IX. 92; 
on R. R. regulation, X. 378-379; on 
“original package” bill, XI. 426; on 
silver purchase, XIV. 209; carica- 
ture of, IX. 133. 

EQVERDTT, EDWARD (Mass.) : b. 1794, 
1865 ; "M. C. 1825- 35; gov. 1835- 39° 


EVANS, 


min. to G. B. 184i- 45; Sec’y of 
State 1852; Sen. 1853- 54; nom. 
Vice-Pres. by Union party, 1860 ; 


on Jefferson and the Dec. of Ind., 
I. 200, 201; declines proposals of 
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G. B. and France, III. 72; nom. 
Vice-Pres., V. 244; oration by, at 
Gettysburg, VI. 276. 

EwincG, THomas, Sr. (0.): b. 1789, 
d. 1871; adm.’bar 1816; Sen. 1831- 
37; Sec’y of Treas. 1841; Sec’y of 
Interior 1849; Sen. 1850- ay in 
consultation with Lincoln, II. 379 
on fug. slaves, cited, V. 343; nom. 
as Sec. War, but not confirmed, IX. 
90; on Treasury circular ordering 


FAIRBANKS, CHARLBS W. (Ind.):_ b. 
1852; adm. bar 1874; Sen. 1897- 
1905 ; Vice-Pres. 1905-09; on recog. 
Cuban ind., III. 156 ss; on Panama 
Canal, III. 401, 402. 

FARNSWORTH Joun F. CTLIS) 2 ob: 
1820, d. 1897: lawyer; M. C. 1857- 
61, 1863-73 ; in Civil War; on re- 
congtraction, VII. 297, 321, VIII. 


Farquuar, JOHN M. (N. Y.): b. Scot. 
1832; in Civil War; M. C. 1885-91; 
yon ship-subsidy bill, XI. 


Davip G., ADMIRAL: Db. 
1870; in Civil War; VII. 


FarranpD, Max: b. 1869; prof. Yale 
Univ.; editor of “Records of Conv. 
OM ASE? Te xxe 

Fenton, Reuspen BH. (N. Y.): 1819, 
d. 1885; M. C. 1853-55, tint. 65; 
gov. 1865-69; Sen. 1869- 75; on na- 
tional banking system bill, XIII. 
222 ss; app. on internat. monetary 
commn., XIV. 140. 

Furry, Orris S. (Ct.): b. 1823, d. 
1875 ; adm. bar 1846; M. C. 1859- 
61; in Civil War; Sen. 1867- TBs 
on XVth Amend., VIII. 118. 

Fwrry, THomas W. (Mich.): b. 1827, 
d. 1896; M. C. 1865-71; Sen. 1871- 
83; acting Vice-Pres. after Henry 
Wilson’s death 1875-77; virtually 
Pres. March 4-5, 1877; on currency 
and free banking, XIII. 379 ss, 395; 
on international monetary confer- 
ence, XIV. 132, 133. 

FESSENDEN, WM. P. (Me.): b._ 1806, 
d. 1869: adm. bar 1827 ; MOG: 
1841-43; Sen. 1854-64; chrm. fin. 
comm.; Sec’y of Treas. 1864-65 ; 
Sen. 1865-69; in debate on Sumner 
affair, IV. 354; on John Brown af- 
fair, V: 210; 211 -motion by, to 
strike names of certain Senators 
from the roll, VI. 37; on bill for 
martial law, VI. 105, 118; remarks 
by, quoted, VI. 115; on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 278, 303; mem. recon- 
struction comm. VII. 306; on tenure 
of office, IX. 17; ref. to, XIII. 293, 
294; on reduction of currency, XIII. 


FARRAGUT, 
1801, d. 
460. 


342, 344, 350; caricature of, XIII. 
199. 
Frw, WM. (Ga.): b. 1748, d. 1828; in 


Rev. War; del. to Cont. Cong. 1780- 
82, 1785- 88; Sen. 1789-93; vote by, 


against slavery iyi No Wie Territory, 
V. 24 
Fietp, StepHen J. (Cal.): b. 1816, d. 


1899; adm. bar 1841; assoc. justice 
Supreme Court 1863- 97; vote by, on 
income tax, XII. 409. 
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Specie payments for lands, XIII. 
110; drafts bill planning a national 
bank, XIII. 164. 

Ewinc, THOMAS, Gmn. (Kan. and O.): 
b. 1829, d. 1896; adm. bar 1855; 
in Union army ; M. C. from Ohio, 
1877-81; reviews history of recon- 
struction, VIII. 88 ss; on repeal of 
national banking section of specie 
bill, XIII. 430, 431 


FigeLpina, W. S., Min. Finance (Can.) : 
on reciprocity with U Begs 2.88 457 
ss; ref. to, 467, 470, 

FILtMorp, MiLvarp Ne %): b. 1800, 
d. 1874; adm. bar 1823; ice 
1837-43; chrm. Ways and. Means ; 
Vice-Pres. 1849- 50; Pres. U. S. 1850- 
53; nom. Pres. by American party 
1856; succeeds to presidency, II. 
265; issues proclamation against 
filibustering, III. 71; message by, 
on annex. of Cuba, 72, 733; approves 
Fugitive Slave bill, IV. 237; favors 
enforcement of Fugitive Slave law, 
IV. 230; issues proc. on Fugitive 
Slave Law, IV. 238; controversy 
over, 239 ss; message by, on Fugi- 
tive Slave law, IV. 256, 257; nomin. 
for Presidency, IV. 370, VII. UR7ee 
defeated, IV. 372; Iverson on, IV. 
156; Giddings on, IV. 230 ADS Ay, 1 
Hale Oly lVaezoo caricatures of, 
IV. 167, 179, 371. 

FIncK, WILLIAM E. (O.): b. 1822, d. 
1901; adm. bar 1843; M. C. 1863- 
67, 1874-75; on reconstruction, VIL. 
315; on ’XIVth Amend., II 
418; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 46. 

FINDLHY, WM. (Pa.) : b. 1750, d. 1821; 
M. C. 1791-99, 1803- 17 > on indirect 
taxation, XII. 138, 14; *presents pe- 
tition for renewal of Nat. Bank 
charter, XIII. 34. 

Hamiutton (N. Y.): b. 1808, 

893 ; adm. bar 1830; M. C. 1843- 
45; gov. 1849-51; Sen. 1851-57; 
Sec. of State 1869-77; on Alabama 
claims, II. 443; appointed on Joint 
High Commission, 444; on relations 
with Colombia, quoted, III. 418; on 
ae with New Granada, cited, III. 

FisHmr, Irvine: b. 1867; prof. of pol. 
econ. at Yale, introd. by, on cur- 
rency, XIV. vii ss. 

FisHErR, Sypnpy A., Min. of Agricul- 
ture (Can.) : b. 1850; on reciprocity 
with U. S., XII. 457, 467 ss. 

Fisk, JaMrEs (Vt.) : b. 1763, d. 1844; 
M. C. 1805-09, 1811-15; Sen. 1817- 
19; on embargo, II. 136, 137. 

Fircu, GraHam N. (Ind.): b. 1809, d. 
1892; M. C. 1849-53; Sen. 1857-61 ; 
in Union army: on slavery in Terri- 
tories, V. 220, 221; vote Py: on Crit- 
tenden resolutions, V. 434. 

FITHIAN, Gro. W. (Ill.): b. 1854; 
adm. bar 1875; M. C. 1889- 95 ; ref. 
to, X, 70; XI. 164; on ship subsi- 
dies, XI. 175 

FITZGERALD, JOHN CNSRYAY 2b: 
1872; adm. bar 1803: M. C. 1899— ; 
on Socialism, XI. 375. 


FIsH, 
d 
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FirzcrraLtp, THOMAS (Mich.):_ b. 
1796, d. 1855; adm. bar 1817; Sen. 
1848-49; on *Wilmot Proviso, IV. 
145, 151. 

FITZSIMONS, THOMAS (Pa.): b. Ire- 


land 1741, d. 1811; del. Const. Cony. 
UiSiis a Mem: 1789- 95; presents pe- 
tition for abolition of slave trade, 
IV. 7, 8; bill by, to enforce Ordi- 
nance of 1787, V. 248; on naturali- 
zation, VII. 19; on postal affairs, 
X. 133 5 introduces resolution direct- 
ing Secretary of Treasury to report 
plan for redemption of public debt, 
XIII. 19. 

FLorENcE, THOS. B. (Pa.): b. 1812, 
d. 1875; M. C. 1851-61 ; vote by, on 
cause for disunion, V. 38. 

Fiowrr, Roswett P. (N. Y.): 
1835, d. 1899; M. C. 1881-83, 1889: 
91; gov. 1891" 94; on McKinley tar- 
iti PIB. Paine on national banks, 
XIII. 234. 

Fioyp, JoHn (Va.): b. 1783, d. 1837; 
M. C. 1817-29; gov. 1830-34; on 
recognition of South Am. republics, 
Il, 222, 223% favored by -S:-C. for 
Pres., V. 77. 

FLoyp, Joun B. (Va.): b. 1807, d. 
1863; gov. 1850-53; Sec. War 1857- 
60 ; Confed. gen. in Civil War ; let- 
ter of Gen. Scott to, V. 279; assur- 
ances of, to S. C., 281; indictment 
of, for conspiracy, 282; treason of, 


Henry Wilson on, VI. 371. 
Foor, SamMurnt A. (Ct.): b. 1780, d. 
1846; M. C. 1819-21, 1823- 25; Sen. 


4 
1827- 33; M. C. 1833-34; gov. 1834- 
35 ; resolutions by, on public lands, 
Wie 36; resolution on land question, 


EXO: 

Foorn, Hmnry S. (Miss): b. 1864, d. 
1 ; adm. bar 1823; Sen. 1847- 
52; gov. 1852-54; mem. Confed. 
Cong. 1862-65; on recognition of 
Louis Kossuth, II. 266 ss; on sym- 
pathy with Ireland, Il. 270; on sla- 
very, IV. 156, 188 ss, 220; favors 
Clay compromise, IV. 237; elected 
governor of Miss., IV. 256; carica- 
ture of, IV. 220. 

Foraknr, JosprH B. (0O.) : b. 1846; in 
Civil War; adm. bar 1869; gov. 
1885-89; Sen. 1897-1909; on recog. 
of Cuban ind., III. 135 ss; on an- 
nex. of Philippines, III. 280 ss; on 
Panama revolution, III. 426 ss; in 
re R. R. rate regulation, X. 486; 
on child labor, XI. 294; on pure 
food bill, XI. 464. 

Foran, Martin A. (O.): b. 1844; 
adm. bar 1874; M. C. 1883- 89; on 
liquor tax, XI. “393. 

ForpDNpEy, Sites W. (Mich.) : b. 1853: 

C. 1899— ; on recip. with Can- 
ada, XII. 443 3 

Forrest, Nien Bie bee ts2id: 
1877; Confed. gen. in Civil War; 
massacre by, of negro soldiers, VI. 
253; at the Soldiers’ Convention of 
1866, VII. 456. 

Forster, WILLIAM WF. (Hng.): ob. 
1818, d. 1886; quoted on Alabama 
controversy, II. 438 


ForsyrH, JoHN (Ga.): b. 1780, 4d. 
1841; adm. bar 1802; M. C. 1813- 
18; Sen. 1818- 19; min. to Spain 


1819- 23; M. C. 1823-27; gov. 1827- 
29; Sen. 1829- 34; Sec. ‘State 1834- 
41; on treaty of 1832 with Russia, 
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Il. 413; disavows New Granada con- 
tract, III. 326; on Indian rights, 
VIII. 273; on tariff of USSSy oN 
ee 74; Chas. J. Ingersoll on, II. 


ForsytH, JoHN (Ala.): b. 1812, d. 
1877; ed. Mobile Register; mem. 
Confederate Peace Commission, VI. 
1 ss; 

Fort, TOMLINSON (Ga.): b. 1787, d. 
1859; M. C. 1827-29; opposes State 
rights in re roads, X. 155-156. 

Foster, one (O.) : b. 1828, d. 
1904; M. C. 1871-79; mem. Ways 
and Means; foe 1880-84; Sec. 
Treasury 1891- 93; on military gov- 
ernment, quoted, III. 311; ref. to, 
a 343; on free coinage ‘of Silver, 

FOstTER, Si yeres S2(Ct)= by 1806; 
d. 1880 ; adm. bar 1830; Sen. 1855- 
67; acting Vice-Pres. after Lincoln’s 

; in debate on Conciliation 

V. 324, 330; moves to expel 

Louis F. Wigfall from Senate, VI. 

305 On equal male suffrage bill, 


Vilas: 
FOTHERGILL, Dr. JOHN (Eng.): b. 
1712, "1780 ; vas discussion with 


Franklin, ILOos 


ee CHARLES N. CNG Sa) abs 
1852; M. C. 1895-1911; on canal 
tolls,” Ill. 387. 

Fow.rr, Josnpu 8S. (Tenn.): b. 1822, 
d. 1902; Sen. 1866-71; on woman 
suf., VIII. 139. 

Fox, CHarLps JAMES (Eng.): Db. 
1749, d. 1806; on Folly of the 


American War, I. 220, 201" appoint- 
ed Secretary of State, resigns from 
cabinet, 227; W. BH. Mason ong 
PER. 276. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (Pa.): b. 1706, 
d. 1790; mem. 2d Cont. Congress 
1775; mem. comm. to draw Decl. of 
Indep. 1776; ambas. to France 
1776-85 ; pres. of Pa. 1785-88; del. 
tow Const iConvyas sine la oy 4; on 
Stamp Act, I. 18; before’ Parlia- 
ment, I. 563 attacked by Lord Sand- 
wich, I. 106; rebuffed by Parlia- 
ment, I. 107; plan of reconciliation 
by, I. 109 ss; delegate to Second 
Cont. Congress, I. 165; on Lord 
North’s. ‘“Conciliatory Plan,’ I. 
167, 168; on com. to draw Dec. of 
Indep., I. 191; negotiates for peace, 
ik 227’: early plan of colonial union 
submitted by, I. 238; in debate on 
Confederation, I. 243; in Const. 
Cony., I. 333, 334, 341, 346, 347; 
petition against slavery signed by, 
Tg ali ae area ihe Congressional 
Com. of Conference (LS) iy Vie 23i5 
quoted, VII. 85, 86; Charles Sum- 
Aas on, IV. 340, 341; portrait of, I. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, Frepprick T. (N. 
J) abe 1817, d. 1885; adm. bar 
1839; Sen. 1866- 69, 1871- 77; Sec. 
State 1881-85; on isthmian canal 
treaty, IIT. 346; on equal male suf- 
frage bill, VIII. 29, 34; on XVth 
Amend., VIII. 136; on tenure of of- 
fice, ID, AY, 

FRELINGHUYSEN, Tunoporn (N. J.): 
b. 1787, d. 1861; Sen. 1829-35; 
nom. Vice-Pres. by Whig party 1844’ 
II. 335, 386; on Indian rights, VII. 
266 ss; caricature of, XII. 73. 
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FrRAhMONT, JOHN (Cal) pasts, Fryr, WILLIAM P. (Me.): b. 1831, d. 
d. 1890 ; Sen. Sane 51; nom. Pres. 1911; M. C. 1871- 81; Sen. 1881- 
by Repub. party 1856; Gen. in Civil 1911; introduces ship ” subsidy bill, 
War; gov. Ariz. 1878- 81; nomin. XI. 186 ss; on Senate committee 
for Pres., Venn defeated, Iv. to investigate ship subsidies, XI. 
872; proc. of, for emancipation of 187 


slaves, controversy over, VI. 120 FULLER, MELVILLE W.: b. 18383, d. 


88 ; superseded by Gen. Hunter, VI. 1910; adm. bar 1855 ; chief justice 
118}, 124; offer to, of command of Supreme Court 1888-1910; on State 
negro troops, VI. 247; emancipation control of commerce, XI. 406; vote 
proclamation by, Senator Lyman by, on income tax, XII. 409. 
Trumbull on, VI. 864; caricature FULLER, THOMAS J. D. (Me.): b. 1808, 
of, IV. 371. d. 1876; adm. bar; M. C. 1849-57; 
FRHMONT, JESSIE BENTON (Mrs. opposes ‘homestead law, X. 18. 
JoHn C.): interview of, with Pres. FULLER, TIMOTHY {Mass.) : b. 1778; 
Lincoln, VI. 121. d. 1835; M. C. 1818- 25; on slavery 
FRENCH, RicHarD (Ky.): M. C. 1835- in Missouri, IV. 51 ss. 
837, 1848-45, 1847- 49° on petitions FULTON, CHARLES W. (Ore.):  b. 
against slavery, IV. 117, 118. 1853; adm. bar 1875; Sen. 1903- 
Frost, A. B.: cartoon by, VIII. 236. 09% on child labor, Xue 12) 
G 
Gacr, THOMAS, GEN. (Eng.): b. 1721, GALLOWAY, SAMUEL (O.): b. 1811, d. 
d. 1787; with Braddock’s exped. to 1872; adm. bar 1842; sec. of state 
Am., 1754; gov. Montreal 1760; (O.) 1844-52; M. C. 1854- 56; on 
Brit. commander in Am. 1763-72; Kansas contested election, IV. 327 
appt’d gov. Mass. 1774; sends troops Ss. 
to Concord, which led to battle of GAMBIER, LORD James, Brit. Admiral: 
Lexington, 1775; recalled to Wng. b. Bahamas 1756, d. 1833; headed 
1755; appt’d. gov. Mass. 83; commis. to negotiate peace with U. 
Salmon P. Chase on proclamation S., which led to treaty of Ghent 
Of; IVz) 241; Pose We 218. a (Cuba) 
GAINES, JoHN W. (Tenn.): b. 1861; ARCIA, CALIXTO, GBPN, (Cuba): b. 
adm. bar 1884; M. C. 1897-1909; 1836, d. 189 98 ; organized ‘Ten 
on Littlefield anti-trust bill, XI. 87; Years’ War” 1868;  com.-in-chief 
on injunctions, XI. 323. Cuban army; captured and sent to 
Garnus, Josepu H. (W. Va.) : b. 1864; Spain 1873 ; ‘pardoned 1878 ; organ- 
adm. bar 1887; U. S. dist. atty. for ized “Little War’; recaptured and 
W. Va. 1897-1901; M. C. 1901-11; sent to Spain 1878; escaped 1895; 
on Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, XII. egos in war 1898; revolt of, 
390. : S 
; GaRDNER, AvGuSTUS P. (Mass.): b. 
H 
Gatus, Josupu. (Hng.) :_p. 1786, d- | 1865; ‘State Senator 1899-1901; M. 
(Va.): b. 1785, d. 1866; Cong. re- C._1902—}; on Pure Food bill,’ XT- 
porters, I. 21. 457. 


b. Switz. GARFIELD, JAMES A. (O.): b. 1831, d. 


GaLLaTIN, ALBERT (Pa.) : 1881; ‘pres. Hiram Coll. 1857-59; 


1761, d. 1849; came to U. S. 1780; 5 

mem. Pa. Const. Conv. 1789; Pa. tee1es: RE Onno nn ate War, 

legis. 1790-92; M. C. 1795-1801; ~ 186 Bees 

Sec. Treasury 1802-14; min. to for Pres. 1880; charged with writ- 
. ae y ; ing letter, Jan. 23, 1880, to—-H. L. 


France 1815-23; min. to G. B. 1826- 


27; ref. to in re Ky. and Va. Res., Morey, of Employers’ Union, Lynn, 


Mass., saying Chinese treaty should 


I. 22; on Const. provis. for treaties, not be abrog. nor Ch. immig. re- 
If. 42; on relations with Bron stricted till employers were sup- 
II. 74, 75; appt’d. envoy, Il. 2 oe plied; letter proved forgery, but 
alien laws, VIT. 23; on deport'n o caused loss Nev. and Cal. (except 
aliens, VII. 25, 28, 30; on Sedition 1 vote) to Rep.; Pres. and killed 
law, VII. 64, 78; on provis’l army, 1881; on purchase of Alaska, II. 
IX. 183, 187; on proposed reduct. 422; quot. in debate on annex. 
of army, IX. 193; advocates post. Hawaii, III. 220; on XIVth Const. 
roads, X. 3; reports protect. tariff Amend., VII. 420; on milit. recon- 
bill, XII. 23; free trade memorial struct., VIII. 48, 49, 60; on civil 
by, ref., XII. Sys Gaored, MUVsnoss rights, VIII. 226 ss; on polygamy, 
171; portrait, VII. VIII. 456; on unconst. of electoral 
GALLINGER, JACOB HH. ‘(N. HL): b. com’n., IX. 123; on use of troops at 
Canada, 1837; physician 1862-85 ; polls, IX. 145-154; on govt. by con- 
surg.-gen. N. H. 1879-80; M. ct sent of governed, IX. 146; on 
1885-89 ; U. S. Sen. 1891—;' on child amend. to approp. bill, IX. 151; on 
labor, XI. 304; introduces bill re- riders on approp. bills, IX. 167-171; 
stricting child labor in the D. C., on R. R. powers, X. 262, 267-268 ; 
XI. 318. sustains veto Chinese exclus. bill, 
GALLoway, JosppH (Md.): b._ abt. XI. 262; in debate on 1870 tariff, 
1729, d. 1803; Pa. delegate Conti- XII. 186, 141 ss; on Wood tariff 
nental Congress iitor. a. plang of bill, XII. 176 ss; opposes bill to 
colonial union submitted by, I. 91, prevent reduct. of currency, XIII. 
92. 340; on repeal bk. sec. specie bill, 
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XIII. 419 ss; on free coinage silver, 
XIV. 54; portrait, VIII. és 

GARIBALDI, GIUSEPPE (It.) : b. France 
1807, d. 1882; milit. founder United 

Italy ; on bravery of slaves, quoted, 

VI. 245. 

GARLAND, Avuagustus H. (Ark.): b. 
1832, d. 1899 ; adm. bar 1853; mem. 
Confed. Cong. ; goy. 1875-77; U. 8. 
Sen. 1877-85; U. S. atty. -gen. 1885- 
89; on polygamy, VIII. 459, 463. 


GARNER, MARGARET yD. fug. slave 
(1856) ; case of, IV. 
GARNETT, Ropyrt S. (We a lawyer ; 


M. C. 1817- 20 0n recognition of 8. 
Am. republics, "TI. 229, 

GARRARD, JAMES, GEN, (Ky.): Va. 
1749, d. 1822; gov. Ky. "1 796- M804; 
address by, We JE 

Garrerr, Finis J. oe b. 1875 ; 
adm. bar 1899; M. C. 1905— ; on 
child labor, XI. 319. 

GARRISON, Wittram Lioyp (Mass.) : 
(Oy. ake! 805, d. 1879; reformer, editor, 
author, founder "Am. Anti-Slavery 
Soc. ; William Allen on, II. 311-312; 
favors colonizing freedmen, IV. 99; 
Andrew P. Butler aes Ve Re 

Gaston, WiLuiAM (N. C.): b. 1778, d. 
1844: adm. bar 1798; State Sen. 
1800; State House 1808- 09; M. C. 
1813- 15; judge N. C. Sup. Court 
1834-44; mem. Const. Cony. 1835; 
on case of Ps C. vs. Manual, quoted; 
IV. 387, 388 

GEAR, Joun H. (Ia.): b. N. Y. 1825, 
d. 1900; mayor Burlington, lIa., 
1863 ; Speaker Ia. House 1874-78; 
£Ov. Ya. 1878- 81; M. C. 1886-90; 
mem. Ways and Means com. ; asst. 
See. Treas. 1892-94; U. S. Sen. 
1895 till death; on McKinley tar- 


if bill, Xi. 271. 
Geary, JOHN W., Gun. (Pa.): b. 1819, 
ad. 1873; in Mex. War; first Am. 


alealde San Francisco; first mayor 
city 1850; mem. Const. Conv.; ; Terr. 
gov. Kan. 1856- 57; resignation of, 


V. 105; in Civil War; gov. Pa. 
1866-73. 

Gunhr, Epmonp C., “CrrTizEen” 
(France) : b. 1765, d. 1834; chargé 
to Rus., 1789-92; min. to U. 8. 
1792-94 ; commis’d privateers’ agt. 
G. B.; planned hostile movement 


agt. Span. eolonies, Fla. and La.; 
recalled on request U. S. govt.: 
naturalized and settled in N. Y.; 
John Randolph on, II. 178; Champ 
Clark on, III. 207, 
GBORGE, HENRY CNY) b:) Pas 18389, 
d. 1897; polit. economist; editor in 
Cal. 1859-80; defeated as United 
Labor cand. for mayor New York 


1886; cand. of fusion Democracy 
of Thomas Jefferson for same 
1897; d. in campaign; chief pubs.: 
“Progress and Poverty,” 1879; ‘“‘The 
Irish Land Question,” 1881; ‘So- 
cial Problems,” 18838; ‘Protection 
or Free Trade,” 1886; ‘The Sci- 


ence of Political Economy,” 1898; 
organized Anti-Poverty Soc.; his 
“Protection or Free Trade’ made 
pub. doc., I. 28; a forerunner of, X. 
66; “Progress and Poverty’ by, 
quoted, X. 74-80; cand. for mayor 
New “York; ) Xd, 3513) on. tariff, 
quoted, XII. 305; ref., XIX. 358; 
portrait, X. 68. 
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Grorcn, Henry, Je. (N. Y.): b. Cal, 
1862: journalist ; succeeded his fa- 
ther as cand. for mayor New York 
and defeated 1897; M. C. 1911—; 
speech on single tax, X. 91-109. 


Grorcn, JAMES Z. (Miss.) : b. Ga., 
1826, d. 1897; in Mex. War; adm. 
bar; in C. S. A.;_ chief just. Miss. 
Sup. Court; 0. S:2Seny W881-9%; 
mem. Const. Cony. 1890; in re R. R. 
grants, X. 260, 270; on the anti- 
trust law, XI. 11 ss. 

Groren III., Kina (Eng.): b. 1738, 
d. 1820; crowned 1760; sanctioned 
Am. Stamp Act 1765; agreed to 


peace 1782; replies to Parliament, 
I. 75, 81, 99, 107 ss; address by, 
Estes petitions TO nde 16, PA PAG SsOh 
31, 71 SS Ow hilist LOO) 94 8s, "107, 
171; speech of, in Parliament, lf 
171, 172; George F. Hoar on, Tuli, 
266, 267; William E. Mason on, III. 
276; colonial grievances agt., quoted 
by Sumner, IV. 302; arraign’t of, 
by colonists, cited, V. 442. 
Grorce IV., Kine (Hng.): b. 1762, 
d. 1830; crowned 1820; on impress- 
ment of seamen, II. 388. 
Gerry, ELBRIDGH (Mass.) : b. 1744, d. 
1814 ; in Mags. general court, 1772- 
in Continental Cong. 1776- 80, 
i783. 85; signed Dec. of Ind.; mem. 
Const. Conv. ; MC: 1789-93; com- 
mis’r to France, 1797; gov. Mass. 
1810-11; Vice-Pres. 1813-14; in 
Const. cony., I. 327, 336, 3465; ap- 
ptd. envoy to France, II. 69; re- 
ceives instructions to leave France, 
II. 82; on Cong. power over slave 
trade, IV. 17; on slavery, quoted, 
IV. 286; on state rights, X. 220; 
on cod-fisheries bill, XI. 113. 
Grynr, Hunry S. (Mo.): b. Md. 1790, 
d. 1859; adm. bar 1811; in army, 
1813-15; mem. Mo. const. conv. 
1820; Mo. legis. 1820-24; U. 8. 
Sen. 1851-57; one of counsel in 
Dred Scott cee favors Pacific R. 


R. subsidy, X 
Gipson, CHarutes H. (Md.): b. ete 
d. 190 3; adm. bar 1864; M. 
1885-91; U. S. Sen. 1892- -97 ; on re 
striction of immigration, XI. 281. 


Gipson, RAanDALL L. (La.): b. Ky. ap 
1832, d. 1892; lawyer- planter ; in 
Confed. army; M. 1875-83; U. 


Ss. Sen. 1883- 92; proposes monetary 
com’n, XIV. 70; appointed on mone- 
tary com’n, XIV. 7. 

GippInGs, JosHua R. (O.): b. Pa. 
1795, d. 1864; in war of 1812; adm. 
bar 1820; M. C. 1888-59; censured 
for his anti-slavery views; con- 
sul-gen, in Canada 1861- 64; pub. 
“The Rebellion: its Authors and 
Causes,” 1864; on war with Mex., 
Il. 352 gs; on Slavery, IV. 188, 139; 
on fug. slave law, IV. 230 ss; ex. 
pulsion of, Henry Wilson on, VI. 
369; on polygamy, VIII. 406. 

GirEs, WILLIAM B. (Va.): b. 1762, 
1830; lawyer; M. C. 1790- 99, Tee 
03; U.S. Sen. 1804- 15; gov. ‘of Va. 
1826-29; mem. Const. Cony. 1829- 
30; on ‘com. treaty with G. B., II. 
51; on relations with France, Il. 
fal, 72, 76 8s, 78 ss; on embargo, 
Il. 144, 145; on naturalization, VII. 
aly, 16: on judicial tenure of of- 
fice, exe 514; on cod-fisheries bill, 
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XI. 109; on alcohol tax, XII. 13; 
resol. of, agt. Alexander Hamilton, 


XIII. 22; on const. of nat. bks., 
Sd, Ze 

GILLAM, Vicror, cartoons by, III. 
129, 171; 19:4 "951, 258, 341; XII. 


259, 293, 303, 323, 364; "XIV. 317. 
Gist, Goy. WILLIAM H. (SaCoyiceat 
meeting of S. C. statesmen, V. 269; 
address by, on secession, 270, 271. 
Guapstonn, WiLtiAM BE. (Bng.): b. 
1809, d. 1898; Speaker of the Com- 
mons, 1865-66; prime min. 1868- 
70, 1880-85, 1885-86, 1892-93; se- 
cured many important reforms; ad- 
vocated home rule for Ireland; 
author eet and hist. pubs. ; on 
U. S. Const., I. 271; becomes prime 
min., II. 427. 
Gopparb, Mrs. Francis W. (Col.) : re- 
oe as a suffragist, VIII. 398, 
GoLpD, THomas R. (N. Y.): b. 1764, d. 
1826; State Sen. 1797-1802; M. C. 
1809-13, 1815-17; in debate on tar- 
iff of 1816, XII. 29 ss. 
Gomnz, MaxiMo, Gren, (Cuba): b. San 
Dom. 1838, d. 1905; in Span. army 
till 1868, then in Cuban “Ten Years’ 
War’’; became com. in chief; in war 
of 1895-98; aidcd Am. operations 
and occupation ; had great reception 
Havana, 1899; revolt of, III. 100, 
138, 140, 141, 142, 148, 155, 158, 


159. 

Gomrprrs, SaAMuEL (D. C.): b. Eng. 
1850; came to U. S. 1863; became 
cigarmaker ; began to “organize 
workmen 1865 ; a founder of Am. 
Fed. of Labor and pres., 1882—; 


1st vice-pres. Nat. Civic Fed.; ref. 
to, XI. 332: 

GoocnH, DANIEL W. (Mass.): b. Me., 
1820, d. 1891; adm. bar 1846; mem. 
Mass. Const.’ Conv. 1858 ; M. c. 
1856-65, 1873-75 ; on reconstruction, 
VII. 240. 

Goopn, Samupnt (Va.): b. 1756, d. 
1822; served in State legis.; M. C. 
1799-1801; on petition against sla- 
very, IV. 35. 

GoopricH Jou Z. (Mass.): b. 1801, 
d. 188 Me iC 1851-55 ; mem. 
Peace Cong. 1861; Boston 1861-65 ; 
on polygamy, VIII. 419. 

GoopWIN, GrAacr Durripup (D. C.): 
on woman suffrage, VIII. 385. 

GORDON letter of Jefferson to, 


VI 
Gorpon, JoHn B. (Ga.): b. 1832, d. 


1904: lt.-gen. Confed. army; U. S. 
Sen. 1873-85, 1891-97; gov. Ga. 
1887-90 ; com.-in-chief Unit. Confed. 
Vets.; on Chicago strike, X. 401- 
402; on i payments, XIII. 380 
33; 887, 93. 

GoruaM, Pee ae (Mass.): Db. 
1788, 1826; in legis.; mem. 


State fost of war; M. C. 1782-83, 
85-87 ; in Const. Cony., I. 361. 

Gorman, Arruur P. (Ma.) : b. 1839, 
d. 1906; page U. S. Sen. 1852-66; 
int. rev. col. 1866-69; pen sen. 
1875-80; U. S. Sen. 880-1906 ; 
amends Wilson tariff bill, Kolihe 323. 

Govutspurn, Henry (G. B.):_ Brit. 
com’r on Ghent treaty 1814; on 
peace com’n, II. 21 

Govin, Amer. press corr., execution of, 
III. 118, 
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GRAHAM, JAMES M. (Ill.): b. Ireland, 
1852; came to U. S. 1868 ; adm. 


bar 1885 ; M. C. 1909—; in contro- 
versy on Single tax, ex. LOT. 

GRANGER, Francis (N. Y.): b. Ct. 
OD Mare: 1868; adm. bar 1816; INE 
x3 legis. 1826- 31; defeated for V.- 
Pres. 1831; M. C.. 1835- 87, 18389- 
41; 1841- 43’; P. M. Gen. 1841; mem. 
Peace conv. "1861; on petitions agt. 
slavery, IV. 107, 108. 

Lethe : Mormon pres., VIII. 


GRANT, Utyssss S. (Ill.):_b. O. 1822, 
d. 1885; ; in army 1845-54; in Mex. 
War ; reéntered army 1861 : received 
Lee’s surrender 1865 ; Act. See. 
War 1867-68; Pres. 1869-77 ; mes- 
Sage by, on "Ala. claims, II. 4438; 
names arbitrator for Geneva com’n, 
Il. 444; names arbitrator on ad- 
aut war claims, II. 446; on annex. 
of San Dom., TI. 7 as; 45, 46; Gar- 
rett Davis on, i 12; 13; Sumner 
on, III. 24, 25, 37 ss; Oliver P. 
Morton on, IIl. 26:; James W. Nye 
ODF ol see Zach. Chandler on, 
III. 34, 35; Conkling On Lule iasee 
Geo. K, Hoar on, III. 152; appts. 
com’n on canal route, II. 347; re- 
turn of captured slaves by, VI. 126; 
nom. for Pres. VIII. 86; elect- 
ed Pres., VIII. 93; 1st message of, 
VIII. 162; approves Ku-Klux- Klan 
bill, VIII. 202; approves civil rights 
bill, VIII. 235; Indian policy of, 
VIII. 285 8s; gives Friends charge 
of Ind. reserv., VIII. 285; urges 
anti-polyg. bill, VIII. 455; on ref. 
of civ. serv., IX. 293; testimony 
for Pres. Johnson, IX. 65, 88; quar- 
rel with Johnson, IX. 78, 88; re- 
signs as Sec. War, IX. 78; signs 
int. rev. bill, XII. 406; 2d inaug. 
message, XIII. 874 8s; on resump. 
specie payments, XIII. 374 ss; on 
bus. depression, XIII. 3978s; ap- 
proves bill for resump. specie pay- 
ments, XIII. 418; approves bill 
stopping coinage silver dollar, XIV. 
3; vetoes inflation, XIV. 9; ap- 
proves bill to issue silver coin for 
fract. currency, XIV. 49; caricatures 
of, VIII. 87, 94, 1638, 171, 195, 226, 
227; IX. 329; XIII. 345, 377. 

GRANTLAND, SEATON (Ga.): b. Va.3 
adm. bar Ga.; M. C. 1835-39 ; Pres. 
elector 1840; on censure of J. Q. 
Adams, IV. 0. 

GRANVILLB, Grorcr LEVERSON-GOWER, 
2p Earu (Eng.) : b. 1815, d. 18913 
See. For. Affairs 1851-52, 1870- 74, 
1880-85; instructions of, II. 443: 
on isthmian canal treaty, Ill. 346. 

Gray, Grorcr (Del.): b. 1840; adm. 
bar 1863; Del. atty. gen. 1879- 85 3 
U. S. Sen. 1885- Soc SUles: judge 
1899— ; com’r on U. *S. Canada dis- 
pute and U. S. Span. peace 1898; 
mem. Per. Internat. Arbit. Ct. 1900: 
arbitrator on coal strike 1902; de- 
cision on anthracite coal strike case, 
XI. 335; on “original package’’ bill, 


Gray, Horace (Mass.): b. 1828, d. 
1902; adm. bar 1851; assoc. just. 
Mass. Sup. Ct. 1864-73; chief just. 
1878-82; assoc. just. U. S. Sup. Ct 
1882-1902; vote by, on income tax, 
XII. 409. 
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Grayson, WILLIAM (Va.): b. 1740, d. Exchange and Gresham _ Coll.; his 
1790; aide to Washington 1776; currency law ref. to, XIV. 305. 
com’r Board of War 1780-81; mem. | GREY, Sik Epwarp (Bng.): b. 1862; 
Cont. Cong. 1784-87; mem. Va. Under-See. for For. Affairs 1892-95 ; 
conv. on Fed. Const. 1788; U. S. Sec. for For. Affairs 1905—; ref. 
Sen. 1789-90; in Va. const. conv., I. to; XII. 471. 

373, 374; elect. U. S. Sen., I. 422. Grby AND Ripon, GrorGn FRED., ecu 

Greetey, Horace (N. Y.): b. N. H., Ropinson, Haru pp (Hng. b. 
1811, d. 1872; printer; founder 1827, d. 1909; M. P. 1953-59; “See. 
New York Tribune 1841; edited it for War 1859-66; mem. Joint.’ High 
till his death; M. C. 1848-49; Pres. Com’n which signed. Treaty, “of 
elector 1864; mem. N. Y. const. Washington 1871; viceroy India 
cony. 1867; went bail for Jeff. 1880-84 ; Sec. for Colonies 1892-95 ; 
Davis 1867; defeated for Pres. appt’d on Joint High Com’n, II. 
1872; his “Am. Conflict,” I. 25; on 444. ke 
Missouri Comprom., IV. 262, 263; | GripER, Hunry (Ky.): b. 1796, d. 
on Kan.-Neb. bill, IV. 309; on Dred 1866; adm. to bar; in War 1812; 
Scott case, IV. 378; favors Douglas State repr. 1827, 1831; State sen. 
for Sen., V. 165; on John Brown 1833-37; M. C. 1843-47, 1861-66 ; 
raid, cited, V. 209, "212, 213; on cam- in debate on fug. slave bill, VI. 126, 
aign 1860, We 266; on secession of 127; mem. comm. on reconstruction, 
8 V. 272; on’letters of S. C. VII. 307. 
a, rs 1860, V. 281; est. on milit. | Grirmr, Ropwrr C. (Pa.): b. 1794, d. 
resources of South by, V. 284; on 1870; adm. bar 1817; assoc. just. 
inaug. address Jeff. Davis, V. 285, U. S. Sup. Ct. 1846-70; on Dred 
286; on Lincoln’s refusal to com- Scott case, IV. 383, 384; on Fed. 
promise, V. 426; letter to Lincoln powers over interstate ‘com. X. 
on battle Bull Run, VI. 69; letter on 214, 
emancipation, VI. 212, 213; reply GRIMES, JAMMS! Win (Glas) iu DomaN atte 
of Lincoln to, 213 ss; opinion on 1816, d. 1872; mem. Ia. Terr. and 
seizure of negroes by, quoted, VI. State legis. 1838, 1843, 1852; gov. 
216; on slavery during Rev. War, Ja. 1854-58; U. S. Sen. 1859-71; on 
VI. 231; on employ. negro soldiers, freedmen’s aid bill, VII. 173; mem. 
VI. 251; D. W. Voorhees on, VI. reconstruction comm., VII. 306; on 
olin mcands torsiPres.,  Xils 14675 equal male suff. bill, VIII. 17. 
caricatures of, V. 179, 245, 258, Gropspeck, WittiamM S. (0O.): b. N. 
Ooo Vis OOee VIL. OOt sv Luke 2O0n Y. 1815, d. 1897; mem. O. Const. 
IX. 115, 133, 329. Conv. 1851; mem. comm. to codify 

Green, Borian (N. Y.): b. 1794, d. O. laws 1852; M. C. 1857-59; mem. 
1874; coll. pres. ; reformer; a foun- peace conf. 1861; of counsel for 
der of Am. Anti- Slavery Soe. ; ; be- Pres. Johnson 1868, IX. 92; apptd. 
came its first pres. 1884; as pres. on monetary comm., XIV. 75; apptd. 
of the soc., IV. 102. on internat. monetary comm., XIV. 

GREEN, JAMES S. (Mo.): b. Va. 1817, 140. 

d. 1870 ; adm. bar 1840; Pres. elec: GRONLUND Taveance (11.) : b. Den- 
tor 1844; M. C. 1847-51; chargé to mark 1846, d. 1899; author, corre- 
Colombia’ 1853- 54; U. S. "Sen. 1857- spondent, anise: on social topics ; 
61; appt’d on Confer. Com., V. 107; “The Codperative Commonwealth,” 
bills for admis. Kan. and Minn. by, drat, Biaaly 

V. 107; in debate on Conciliation Grosvenor, CHARLES H. (O.): b. Ct. 
bill, V. 324, 330, 331; on Jeff. 1833; adm. bar 1857; gen. in Civil 
Davis, V. 332. War; mem. O. legis. 1874-78; Pres. 

GREENWOOD, ALFRED B. (Ark.): b. elector 1872, 1880; M. C. 1885-91, 
Ga. 1811, d. 1889; adm. bar Ark. ; 1893-1907; Hugh A. Dinsmore on, 
mem. legis, 1842-45 ; State pros. III. 165; ref. to, in debate on an- 
atty. 1845-51; circuit judge 1851- nex. Hawaii, III. 195, 217, 227; on 
3; M. C. 1858-58; Com’r Indian ship subsidies, XI. 143; in debate 
Affairs 1859-61; mem. Confed. on Dingley tariff bill, XII. 343; on 
Cong.; on com. to investigate Sum- silver purchase repeal, XIV. 313. 
ner assault, IV. 357. Grow, GaLusHa A. (Pa.) : b. Ct. 1823, 

GREGG, ANDREW (Pa.) : b. 1755, d. a 1907: adm bar 1847: M Cc 
1835; M. GC. 1791- 1807 ; U. S. Sen. OR 4. 2 ae ‘ z “oad! 

% 1851-68, 1894-1903; Speaker 1861 
1807-13 ; appt’d Pa. Sec. State 68° “Gather of the h toad laws 
1816; resolution by, II. 115. ; a aS aN Ie ERY 6 

GRENVILLE, Str Gnorew (Eng.): b. on slavery in Kan., IV. 322, 323; 
1712, d.'1770; prime min. 1763-65; bill by, for admiss. Kan., V. 108; 
secures passage of Stamp Act; op- favors homestead law, X. 36-43; in 
poses its repeal 1766; plans Stamp re R. R. funding bill, X. 307-308. 
Act, I. 14; discusses Act with Benj. | Grunpy, Feurx (Tenn.): b. Va. 1777, 
Franklin, I. 18; on right to tax d. 1840; mem. Ky. Const. Conv. 
Am., I. 40 ss. 1799; mem. Ky. legis. 1800-05; 

GRENVILLE, WILLIAM WYNDHAM, LorD chief just. Ky. Sup. Ct.; M. C. from 
(Bng.) : b. 1759, d. 1834; Sec. For. Tenn. 1811-13; mem. Tenn. legis. 
Affairs 1791-1801; supported Can- 1815-19; U. S. Sen. 1829-38; U. S. 
ning 1809-15; signs com. treaty atty. gen. 1838-40; on Brit. bar- 
with UW. ISS, fe 29: barities, II. 155; on war with G. 

GRESHAM, THoMasS (Eng.): b. 1519, B., If. 196, 197: “resolution by, agt, 


d. 1579; merchant; founded Royal nullification, Voou 
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GuiTHaAv, CHARLES J= (LUI) <b) 1840, 
d. 1882; lawyer in Chicago ; shot 
Sie Garfield 1881; ref. to, VIII. 

GUTHRIE, JAMES (Ky.): b. 1792, d. 
1869; adm. bar 1820; mem. Ky. 
legis. 1827-31; mem. Ky. sen. 1831- 


40; pres. Const. Conv. 1840; See. 
U.S. Treas: 1853-5775 VU. So Sen: 
1865-68; chairman Peace Conf. 


Comm., V. 4385; 
VII. 305; on civil rights, 
401; rept. by, on revenue, ref., 
80, 81, 93 


on en 
VII. 376, 
XIU. 


Hacknny, THOMAS (Mo.): b. Tenn. 
1861 ; ’adm. bar 1886; mem. Mo. 
legis. 1901-02; M. C. 1907- 09; on 
injunctions, XI. 326. 

Haviey, ArtHUR T. (Ct.): b. 1856; 
lecturer on R. R. adminis., prof. po- 
lit. sci., and _ polit. econ., pres. 


(1899) Yale U.; introduct. on land 
andyR. Rs) by, 1: Lf ssiscen kh. Rs; 
X. 368-369, 450. 

Haun, Hucenn (Me.): b. 1836; adm. 
bar 1857; M. C. 1869-79; We 1S 
Sen. 1881- 1911; on intervention in 
Cuba, III. 145. 

Haute, Joun P. (N. H.): b. 1806, d. 
1873; adm. bar 1830; U. S. atty. 
for N. H. 1884-40; M. C. 1843-45; 
speaker N. H. legis. 1846; U. S. 
Sen. 1847-53, 1855-65; min. to Sp. 
1865-69 ; on recog. Louis Kossuth, 
Il. 267 ss; on Trent affair, II. 380; 
on purchase of Cuba, III. 95; on 
fug. slave law, IV. 239; on Pres. 
Pierce’s an. mess., IV. 874, 375; on 
John Brown affair, V. 198 ss; R. 
M. T. Hunter on, V. 201, 202; on 
secession, V. 3808, 309; opinion by, 
replied to, 310 ss, 319; Geo. H. 
Pugh on opinion by, V. 837; on 
preserv. of Union, V. 339 ss, 367, 
368; on slavery in D. C., VI. 134 
ss; on abol. of slavery, VI. 399 ss; 
on Freedmen’s Aid bill, VII. 178; 
defends State monopolies, X. 224-6. 

Haun, Str MarruHpw (Hng.): b. 1609, 
d. 1676; adm. bar 1637; lord chiet 
just. 1671- USPRO arrests for trea- 
son, VI. 298, "294, 

Hatrorp, Mas. Evigan W. (D. C.): 
b. Eng. 1848; editor in Ind. and 
Ill. 187 0-89 ; pvt. sec. to Pres. Har- 
rison 1889- 93; maj. and lit.-col. U. 
S. A. 1893- 1907 ; quoted, XI. 440. 

Hau, Urine 8. (Mo.) : b. 1852; adm. 
bar ; farmer; M. Cc. 1893- 97; on 
income tax, xe 406, 407. 

HALL: authority on international law, 
quoted, III. 137, 315. 
Havuteck, Hunry W., GEN.: b. 1815, 
d. 1872 ; grad. W. Pt. 1839; in 
Mex. war ; gen.-in-chief Union 
armies 1862-64 ; on purchase of 
Alaska, quoted, II. 417, 419; in 
charge Dept. of Mo., VI. 1238; 
policy of, toward fug. slaves, 124. 
HALLETT, Moses (Col.) : b. Ill., 1834; 
adm. bar II. 1858 ; mem. Col. Terr. 
council 1863-65 ; chief just. Col. 
Sup. Ct., 1866-76 ; U. S. dist. judge 
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GUTHRIP, WM. D. 


CNA YS) hee 1859 $ 
lawyer, 


writer on polit. and legal 
topics; Storrs lecturer Yale as 
prof. law Columbia U.; in Pollock 
case, XII. 409. 


Gwin, WILLIAM M. (Cal.) : b. Tenn. 
1805, a2 18855) Meo Ds: Cc. from 
Miss. 1841- 43; mem. Cal. Const. 
Conv. 1849; U. S. Sen. 1850-55, 


1857-61 ; connected with S. Confed. 
and Maximilian in Mex.; on trans- 
cont. Kh. oR. Tit. 965 on (Crittenden 
co WG 434; in re Pacific R. R., 


ie 1906 ; opposes woman suf., 
Hauspy, Hopkins (Ga.): M. C. 1835- 
39 ; withdraws from House, LV. 134. 
HaLstwap, Murat (0O.): b. 1829, d. 
1908 ; author ; ed. Cinti. Oommer- 
cial; caricatures of, TX. 103,133. 
HAMILTON, ALDXANDER (N. Y.): b. 
Brit. W. Indies MOT Os 1804; 
came to U. S. 1772; in Cont. army 
1776-77 ; Cont. Cong. 1782-83, 1787- 
88 ; mem. N.Y. legis. and Const. 
Conv. 1787; Sec. U. S. Treas. 1789- 
95; lawyer : polit. writer; in N. Y. 
Const. Conv., I. 3, 4, 361: on Cong. 
com. to draft address to ” States, I. 
260; proposes a Const. Cony., te 
276: on tariff, I. 279 88 5 apptd. 
del. to Const. Cony. 280 ; in Const. 
Conv., I. 299, 300, 305 ss, 326, 335, 
336 ; ‘text of plan by, 1. 312, 313 ; 
in ratification of Const. by N. 
I. 349; author of “The Federalist, % 
1b 379, 386 ss; on French alliance, 
TS defends Pres.’s proclam. of 
neutrality, Il. 9 ss; James ween 
on, II. 18; Jefferson on, II. 5 
on com. treaty with G. B., II. 55: 
apptd. gen. by Washington, LEa855 
tribute to, by Seward, V. 429 ; Wat. 
terson on, VI. 1; on powers of 
Cong., quoted, VI. 168; on arbitrary 
imprisonments, quoted, VI. 297; at- 
tacks John Adams, VII. 89; quoted, 
VIII. 103; quoted by Boutwell, IX. 
70; quoted on Pres. election, IX. 
120; on pub. domain, X. 2; rept. 
on mfrs. by, XII. 9; plan for int. 
rev. by, XII. 9, 13; on taxation, 
aed. XII. 113; rept. on mfrs. by, 
ref x 379 ; on pub. debt, XIII. 83 
rept. on pub. credit, XT: 8; ac- 
cused of hostility to repub. princi- 
ples and State’s rights, XIII. 21; 
unpopularity of, XIITs 21s) res! of 


. B. Giles agt., XIII. 22; reply 
of, to Giles’ res., XIII. 22; inquiry 
into offic. conduct of, XIII. 22; ex- 


onerated, XIII. 23; plan for redemp. 
of pub. ‘debt of, XIII. 23, 24, 25; 
rept. on pub. credit, <i 23; 
recom. charter of nat. bk., XIII. 32; 
quoted, XIII. 191, 197, 239; XIV. 
Gi) U2 1135 ref. XIV. 280, 342; 
portrait, XIII. front. 
HAMILTON, ANDREW J. (Tex.): Db. 
Ala. 1815, d-e1875:3) "Tex. Pres: ‘elec- 
tor 1856; M. C. 1859-61; appt. 
milit. gov. Tex. 1862; provis. gov. 
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1865; mem. loyalists’ conv. 1866; 
apptd. provis. gov., 276; at 


Southern Loyalists’ conv., VII. 452. 

HamMiILttTon, HpDwarp L. (Mich.):_ b. 
1857; adm. bar. 1884; M. C. 
—; on single tax, X. 100 ss. 

HAMILTON, JAMnS (NS. C.) : b. 1789, d. 
1857; lawyer; in war 1812; S. C. 
legis. sev. terms; M. C. 1821-29; 
gov. S. C. 1830-32; on tariff of 
1828, XII. 55, 56. 

HAMLIN, HANNIBAL (Me.): b. 1809, 
d. 1891; adm. bar. 1833; mem. 
Me. legis. 1836-40, 1847; speaker 
1837, 1839, 1840; M. C. 1848-47; 
U. S. Sen. 1848-57, 1858-61, 1869- 
81; gov. Me. 1857; V.-Pres. 1861- 
65; nom. for V.-Pres., V. 263; Louis 
T. Wigfall on election of, V. 353, 
354; does not vote on Crittenden 
res., V. 4384, 485; letter of Lincoln 
to, on emancipation proc., VI. 219; 
ruling of, VI. 413; repts. on bill re- 


strict, Chinese immigra., XI. 232, 
252 88. 
Hammonp, JAmMems H. (8S. C.): b. 1807, 


d. 1865; adm. bar 1827; M. C. 1835- 
36 ; gov. S. C. 1842-44; U. S. Sen. 
1857- 60; on slavery, quoted, V. 181- 
182; meeting at residence of, V. 
269, 270; resigns from Sen., 276. 

Hancock, JOHN (Mass.): b. 17387, d. 
1793; trained for business; mem. 
prov. legis. 1766-72; exempted from 
pardon by Gage 1775; mem. Cont. 
Cong. 1775-80, 1785-86; its pres. 
1775-77 ; maj.-gen. Mass. militia in 
Rev. War; mem. Mass. Const. Conv. 
1780; gov. 1780-85, 1787; oration 
on Boston massacre by, I. 78; elect- 
ed pres. 2d Cont. Cong., I. 165; re- 
mark by, on signing Dee. of ind. 
I. 198); ref., XII. 143: 

Hancock, WINFIELD SaeGPan)s 
1824, d. L886i5) grad. W. Pt. 4d: 
in Mex. War; maj.-gen. in Civil 
War; unsuccessful Dem. cand. for 
Pres. 1880; caricature of, XII. 181; 
letter on tariff by, XII. 182; ref., 
XIV. 2386. 

Hanna, Marcus A. (O.): b. 1837, oS 
1904; merchant ; banker ; 18) 
Sen. 1897- 1904 ; on Panama Caner 
Ill. 3897 ss; on comm. on ship sub- 
sidies, XI. Si LOG portrait. TEL: 


398. 

HANNEGAN, Epwarp A. (Ind.): b. O., 
d. 1859; adm. bar; mem. Ind. legis. 
sev. terms; M. C. 1833-37; U. S. 
Sen. 1843-49; min. to Prus. 1849- 
50; on Oregon boundary, II. 308, 
309, 318, 319. 

HarpDEnBERGH, AucustTus A. (N. J.): 
b. 1830, d. 1889; banker; State R. 
R. dir. 1868; M. C. 1874-78, 1881- 
83; on national banks, XIII. 235, 
238, 258, 259, 260, 273. 

Harbin, BENJAMIN (Ky.): b. Pa. 
1784, d. 1852; Ky. State repr. 1810- 
aay, 1824- 25; State Sen. 1828-32; 
M. ¢. 1815-17, 1819-23, 1833-37 ; 
Ky. Sec. of State 1844-47; mem. 
Const. Conv. 1849; on Mo. Comp., 


IV. 81. 
Harpy, Rurus (Tex.) : b. Miss., 1855; 
dist. judge 


g Tex. 
1888-96; M. C. 1907—; on single 
tax, X. 106. 


GREAT AMERICAN DEBATES 


HARLAN, JAMES (Ia.): 
1899; pres. Ia. Wesley. U. 
S. Sen. 1855-65, 1867-73; 
Int. 1865-66; mem. peace conv. 
1861; loyalists’ conv. 1866; pres. 
judge court of com’rs on Ala, claims 
1882-85; in debate on conciliation 
bill, V. 425; on slavery in D. C., VI. 
152 ss; in debate on freedom of 
ballot, VI. 360; his position on re- 
construct., VII. 272. 

Haran, JOHN M. (Ky.): b. 1833, d. 
1911; Pres. elector 1860; in Un. 
army 1861-63; atty.-gen. Ky. 1863- 
67; mem. La. comm. 1877; assoc. 
just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 1877-1911; one 
of arbitrators on Bering Sea tri- 
bunal 1893; prof. const. law Geo. 
Washington U. from 1889; on 
Alaska, cited, III. 251; on R. Rs., 
X. 457; on injunctions, XI. 334; 
on income tax, XII. 409, 410. 

Harnny, WiLLiAM H., Gen. (Tenn.) : 
b. 1860, d. 1889; joined army 1818; 
in Mex. War; occupied San Juan, 


b. Ill. 1820; d. 
1853 ; 
Sec. of 


claimed by Brit. 1859; maj.-gen. 
in Civil War; replaced by Capt. 
Lyon, VI. 57,. 58. 

Harpmr, Ipa Husrep (N. Y.): b. Ind. ; 


author and editor; on woman suf., 
VIII. 377, 381, 382, 398. 

HarppyrR, Roperr G. (S. C. and Md.): 
b. Va. 1765, -d.' 18255 adm. bar 
1786; M. C. from 8S. C. 1795-1801 ; 
maj.-gen. in 1812 war; Sen. from 
Md. 1816; on relations with France, 
Il. 71, 77, 78; on relations with G. 
B., Il. 79; on deportation of aliens, 


VII. 41, 44; on sedition law, VII. 
60, 67, 82; on the provis. army, 
(De, 184, 198. 


Harris, Cicero W.: book by, on tar- 
iiref tomato To. 

Harets, Ira (N. Y.) : b. 1802, d. 1875 ; 
adm. bar 1827; mem. legis. 1844- 
45; Sen. 1846; Const. Conv. 1846; 
just. N. Y. Sup. Ct. 1847-59; U. S. 


Sen. 1861-67; mem. Const. Conv. 
} 1867; mem. reconstruction comm., 
' VII. 306. 
Harris, IsHam G. (Tenn.): b. 1818, 
d. 1897 ; adm. bar 1841; in legis. 
1849-53; gov. 1857-62; in Confed. 


army 1862. (6155 SBS SIs Sen. 1877-97 ; 
refuses Lincoin’s call for troops, 
VI. 57; authorized to enlist negroes, 
VI. 247-248 ; in re R. R. regulation, 
X. 357, 377-378; signs min. rept. 
on tariff reduct., XII. 257. 

Harris, JOHN T. (Va.): b. 1825, d. 
1899; adm. bar 1847; U. S. 5 
1852-59; Pres. elector 1856; M. C. 
1859-61, 1871-81; in Va. legis. 1863- 
oe judge 1866-69; ref. to, VIII. 


Harris, WiLLIAM A. (Kan.): b. Va. 
1841, d. 1909; in Confed. army; 
went to Kan. 1865; civ. eng. in R. 
R. construct.; M. C. 1893-95; U. S. 
Sen. 1897-1909 ; opinion by, III. 401. 

HarrISON, BENJAMIN, CoOL. (Va.): Db. 
abt. 1740, d. 1791; mem. house of 


burgesses 1764; of correspond. 
comm. 1773; del. to Cont. ong. 
1774-78; Speaker Va. burgesses 
1778-82; gov. 1782-84; oppos. rat. 


Fed. Const. 1788; oppos. P. Henry, 
4 PoE in debate on Confederation, 


INDEX OF 


HarrRison, BHNJAMIN, Pros. (Ind.): 
b. O. 1838, d. 1901; Ind. Sup. Ct. 
reporter 1860, 1865-69; brig-gen. in 
Civil War; U.S. Sen. 1881-87 ; elect- 
ed Pres. 1888; defeated for 2d term 
1892; atty. for Venez. in bound. 
dispute with G. B. 1900; submits 
Hawaiian annex. treaty to Congress, 


III. 170; on Mormon Pres. Wood- 
ruft’s manifesto, VIII. 472; on Pa- 
cific R. Rs. subsidy, X. 287; recom- 


mends ship subsidies, XI. 137; rec- 
ord of, on Chinese question, XI. "264 ; 


elected Pres., XII. 260; caricature 
‘ol, SL: 267. 
Pres, WILLIAM HENRY 


HARRISON 
Oe le, Wee TR Gh TRY SIAS in 
army 1791-97 ; Sec. N. W. Terr. and 
its del. in Cong. 1799-1800; gov. 
Ind. 1801-13; maj.-gen. in 1812 
war; defeated Brit. and Indians, 
Tippecanoe, 1811; M. C. 1816-19; 
Pres. elector 1821, 1825; U. Si 
Sen. 1825-28; min. to Colombia, 
1828-29; Pres. one month, 1841; 
elected Pres., XIII. 161; inaug. ad- 
dress on Pres. power over the 
purse, XIII. 161; calls extra sess. 
to revise Treas. system, XIII. 163; 
dies, XIII. 163. 

Harve, Francis Bret (Cal.): b. N. 
YG 1839, d. 1902; journalist, novel- 
ist, poet ; te consul, Crefeld, 
1878- 80; "Glasgow 1880- 85; quoted, 
im re Chinese labor, XI. 295. 

Harter, MicHannt D. (0.): b. 1846, 
d. 1896; M. C. 1891- 95; 
for single tay Tels) OLE. 

Silver purchase repeal, XIV. 304, 
305, 306. 

HARTLEY, Davip (Eng.): b. 1729, d. 
1813; opposed war with Am.; 
signed peace treaty 1783; on rec- 
onciliation with America, A 
113; min. to make treat é 

HArrioy, THOMAS (Pa.): b. 1748, d. 
1800 ; ‘adm. bar; col. in Rev. War; 
in Pa. legis. ; "M. C. 1789- 1800 ; 
mem. Pa. Const. Conv. 1783; on 
petitions against slave trade, IV. 
10) 12748: 

Harvey, WILLIAM H. (Ark.): b. W. 
Va. 1851; author; his “Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School,” XIV. x. 

HASTINGS, WARREN (Eng.): b._ 1732, 
d. 1818; 1st Brit. gov. gen. India ; 
impeached by Burke; trial 1788-95 ; 

acquitted ; case of, ref. to by Pruyn, 

IX. 64. 

Hatcu, Franers M. (Haw.): b. N. 
H., 1852; prac. law Honolulu 1878- 
1904 ; min. for. affairs Repub. of 
Haw. 1894-95 ; envoy to U. S. 1895- 
98; signed annex. treaty; just. 
Haw. Sup. Ct. 1904-05; Champ 
Clark on, III. 206, 207. 

Hay, JOHN) CDN Cs) bs Ind: 1838, d: 
1905 ; adm. bar; pvt. sec. Pres. Lin- 
coln 1861; col. in Civil War; sec. 
leg. Paris 1865-67; chargé Vienna 
1867-68; sec. leg. Madrid 1868-70; 
1st Asst. Sec. State 1879-81; am- 
bass. to G. B. 1897-98; U. S. See. 
of State 1898-1905; editor, author, 
poet; negotiates canal treaty, III. 
357 ss; James R. Mann on, III. 
373; agrees upon canal convention 
(1902), III. 407; correspondence 
of, with Lord Lansdowne, cited, III. 
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442, 443; caricature of, III. 382. 
Cf. Hay TREATIES in Index Il. 
Hayes, RurHprrorD B. (Ohio): b. 
1822, d. 1893; adm. bar 1845; brey. 
maj.-gen. in Civil War; M. C. 1865- 
67; gov. O. 1868-72, 1875-76; de- 
clared elected Pres. 1877; retired 
1881; conciliates the South, Vill. 
235 ; "recommends lands in severalty 
for Indians, VIII. 287 ss; on polyg. 
in ann. mess., VIII. 456; vetoes bill 
forbidding troops at polls, reasons 
for, IX. 171-176; veto of Civil Ap- 
prop. bill, reasons for, IX. 179; 
vetoes Chinese exclus. bill, XI. 259; 
on “Public faith and the silver ques- 
tion,” XIV. 54; vetoes Allison 
monetary conf. bill, XIV. 138; ref. 
Moe lve LOT: caricature Of PLXs. 


Hayne, Isaac W. (S. C.): atty.-gen. 
of State 1861; demands surrender 
of Fort Sumter, V. 283. 

Hayne, Ropurr Y. (S. C.): b. 1791, 
d. 1839 ; adm. bar 1812; in 1813 
war; mem. SS. C. legis. 1814-18 
(speaker last year) ; atty.-gen. 1818- 

S. Sen 1823- 32; chair’n 


State Conv. which reptd. ord. nulli- 
fication 1832; gov. 1832-34; debate 
with Webster, TOL MELO, OL: ky. OT?) 
Panama Congress, II. 235 ss; on 
colonization of freedmen, IV. 100 
ss; on Hartford Conv., V. 24 ss; 
on tariff of 1828, V. 33 8s; in de- 
bate with Webster on “consolida- 
tion” and ‘nullification,’ V. 36 ss; 
X. 9 8s; elected gov. ’g. C., mess. 
by, on secession measures, V. 80; 
proc. by, quoted, 89; on ‘pensions, 
IX. 262-271; portrait, V. 38. 
Haywoop, WibuiaAM H. CNe OD sb: 
1801, 1852; adm. bar; mem. N. 
C. (legis. 1831, 1834-36 (speaker 
last year); U. "8. Sen. 1843-46; on 
Ore. bound., II. 317; Edward A. 
Hannegan on, II. 318, 319. 


HAZELTON, GEORGE C. (Wis.) : b. N. H., 
1833; adm. N. Y. bar; dist. atty. 
Wis. 1864-67; State sen. 1867- felys 
M. C. 1877-81; on nat. bks., XII: 
267, 268. 


Hwarst, GHorGp (Cal.): b. Mo. 1820, 
d. 1891; miner, farmer ; U. S. Sen. 
from Cal. 1886- 91; on silver pur- 
chase, XIV. 228. 

HpARST, WILLIAM RANDOLPH (N. Y.): 
b. Cal. 1863; ed. and pub’r.; M. C. 
from N. Y. 1903-07; defeated for 
mayor N. Y. C. 1905, 1909; for 
gov. 1906; in re Pacific R. Rs. fund. 
bill, X. 399, 311-313, 318-320; ad- 
vocas govt. ownership coal mines, 

9 


HpatH, JOHN (Va.): M. C. 1793-97; 
= es of fugitive freedmen, 


A. ad. 


HeEIstprR, JOSEPH (Pa.): b. 1752, d. 
1832; in Rev. army; mem. Pa. 
Const. _ Cony. 1776, 1790; in legis. 
5 yrs.; in Sen. 4 yrs.; M. C. 1797- 
1805, "4814-20; maj.-gen. militia 
1807; gov. 1820-23; caricature of, 
IV. 40. 

Hevpyr, Hinton R. (D. C.): b. N. 
(OF 29, d. 1909; author; book by 

—‘The Impending Crisis’’—en- 


dorsed by John Sherman, V. 209; 
Louis T. Wigfall on, V. 353. 
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HeMPHILL, Joun J. (S. C.): b. 1849; 
adm. bar 1870; mem. legis. 1876- 
S2ieM. ee 1883- 93; quoted, XIV. 
196. 

HEMPHILL, JoSmpH (Pa.): b. 1770, 
d. 1842? adm. bar; M. C. 1801-03, 
1819-27, 1829-31; on Mo. Comp., 
IV. 81 ss; opinion by, quoted, IV. 


88; on tenure of office of judges, 
PX; odds 

HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD (N. C.): Db. 
IGS day 1822" Sadm. bare eM CC. 
1799-1803 ; mem. N. @. assem. 1807- 
08, 1819; on tenure of office of 
judges, IX. 509. 

HeNpERSON, Davip B. (Ia.): b. Scot. 
1840, d. 1906; in Civil War; adm. 
bar 1865; coll. int. rev. Ja. 1865- 
69; asst. U. S. atty. 1869-71; M. C. 
1883-1903; Speaker 1899-1903; on 
powers of Speaker, IX. 3913; on R. 
R.fund. bill, X. 287; on McKinley 
tariff, XII. 280. 

Henpprson, JoHn B. (D. C.): b. Va. 
1826, d. 1913; adm. bar 1848; mem. 
Mo. legis. 1848, 1856-57; Pres. elec- 
tor 1856, 1860; mem. Mo. Conv. 
on Secession 1861-63; U. S. Sen. 
V862-69)) Wis So. atty. to pros: 
“Whisky ring,’ St. Louis, 1875; 
mem. Pan- Am. Cong. 1889-90 ; 
drafted XIIIth Amend. to Ted. 
Const.: on compensated emancipa- 
tion bill, VI. 183 ss; vote by, 188; 
on Freedmen’s Aid bill, VII. 176; 
on civil rights, VII. 395; recon- 
struct., VIII. 56; introduces bill 
for manhood suffrage, VIII. 97; 
presents Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s me- 
morial on woman suff., VIII. 314, 
315; on reduct. of currency, XIII. 
344, 346. 

HENDRICKS, Tuomas A. (Ind.): b. O. 
1819, "1885 ; adm. bar 1843 ; Ind. 
State coe. 1848; State sen. 1849; 
M. C. 1851-55 ; com’r. gen. land of. 
fice 1855-59; U. S. Sen. 1863-69 ; 
gov. 1872- 763 defeated for V.-Pres. 
1876; elected V.-Pres. 1884; vote 
by, on XIIIth Amend., Wie 413; 
on Freedmen’s Aid bill, VII. 173; 
on civil rights, VII. 386, 402; on 
XIVth Amend., VII. 446; on equal 
male suff., VIII. 35; on reconstruct., 
VIII. 56, 68; on manhood suff., 
VIII. 100; on XVth Amend., VIII. 
142, 143; on tenure of office, IX. 
29; on recess appts., IX. 29; cari- 
catures of, XIII. 418, 419. 

HENDRIX, Josep C. (N. Ye) ccnp Mo: 
18538, d. 1904; banker; M. C. 1893- 
95; on silver purchase repeal, XIV. 
307. 

Henury, Barcuay (Cal.): b._ Ind. 
1843; adm. bar 1864; Pres. elector 
SSO Cs 1883-87 : in re R. R. 
land grants, X. 269 ; introduces 
Chinese exclu. bill, XI. 263. 

Henry, Patrick (Miss.): b. 1843; in 
Civil War 1861- 65; adm. bar 18738; 
mem. legis. 1878, 1890; mem. Const. 


Cony. 1890; M. Cc. 1897-1901 ; 
mem. Miss. sen. 1903-07; on annex. 
of Hawaii, III. 1838. 

Henry, Patrick (Va.): b. 1736, d. 
1799; adm. bar 1760; mem. bur- 
gesses 1765; in Cont. Cong. 1774- 
76; gov. 1776-79, 1784-86; mem. 


com. on Fed. Const. 1788; declined 
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U. S. Sec. State and Min. to 
France; Stamp Act res. by, I. 22 
$s; speech by, in Cont. Cong., I. 
90, 91; opposes Galloway’s plan of 
union, I. 91, 92; on controversy 
with G. B., I. 98; res. of, on war 
with) GBs 1. 15933) “Liberty or 
Death,” I. 160 S88; on “comm. of def., 
Ts 162; in Va. Const. Conv., 1 
366, 367, 369; declines to serve on 
embassy to France, TiN SGsereks ho; 
VI. 401; Sumner on, VI. 404, 407: 
ref. to, XIII. 43; quoted, XIV. 5; 
portrait, I. frontispiece. 

Henry, Roperr L. (Tex.): b. 1864; 
adm. bar 1886; asst. atty.-gen. 
Tex. 1893-96; M. C. 1897—; in re 
R. R. rate regulation, X. 419, 456 
ss; introduces bill to reg. injunc- 
cone XI. 321; on income tax, XII. 

HEPBURN, WILLIAM P. (Ia.): b. O. 
1833; adm. bar 1854; in Civil War 
1861-65 ; Pres. elector 1876, 1888; 
M. C. 1881-87, 1893-1909; solicitor 
U. S. Treas. 1888-93; on annex. of 
Hawaii, III. 228; on Nicar. Canal, 
III. 359 ss, 369, 384 ss, 391; sup- 
ports R. R. fund. bill, X. 314-3163 
in re R. R. rate reg., X. 415, 481- 


486; on liquor tax, XI. 390; intro- 
duces pure food bill, XI. 451; por- 
trait, XI. 452. 

Herpert, Hitary A. (D. C.): b. S. C. 
1834; adm. bar 1857; in Confed. 
army 1861-64; M. C. from Ala. 


1877-93 ; Sec. of Navy 1893-97; on 
ship subsidies, XI. 140, 146. 

HERNDON, WILLraM Ble (Ml.) : Dawes 
1818, a. 1891; law partner of A. 
Lincoln from 1848; author of ‘Life 
of Abraham Lincoln’; remark by, 
on speech by Lincoln, V. 109. 

HeEroLpD, Davip H.: one of the Lincoln 
conspirators: executed July 7, 
1865; Booth’s threat related by, 
VII. 268. 

Hewitt, Apram S. (N. Y.): b. 1822, 
d. 1903 ; adm. bar 1845; iron 
mercht.; com’r. to Paris Expos. 
1867; M. C. 1875-79, 1881-86; 
mayor New York, 1887- 88; opposes 
Henry George, X. 69; on liquor tax, 
XI. 398; on tariff comm., XII. 194 
83; ref. to, VII. 210, 279; on nat. 
bks., XTi 239 sss on repeal of 
specie resump. act, XIII. 418; on 
free coin. silver, XIV. 54, 201; on 
legal tend. silver, XIV. 69; on 
monetary comm., XIV. 74; on in- 
ternat. monetary conf., XIV. 76. 

HEYBURN, WELDEN B. (Ida.): b. Pa. 
1852, d. 1912; adm. bar 1876: went 
to Ida. 1883; U.S. Sen. 1903-12; 
introd. pure food bill, XI. 459; on 
income tax, XII. 415, 417, 418. 

HIcEMAN, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1810, d. 
18%) adm. bar 1833) Me Ciiisa5- 
63; on compensated eman., VI. 179 
ss; report by, against confis. bill, 


VI. 206 
HIcKs, apa? He (Mds)iabeatl 798; 
ad. 1865 ; State repr. 1836; gov. 
Md. 1858- 62; opposed secession ; 
S. Sen. 1863- 65; refusal by, to 

call legis. in special sess., V. 279; 
request. by, for protect. of free bal- 


lot, quoted, VI. 351. 
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Hiesy, WiLiraAm (Cal.) bse uN Gays 
1813; adm. bar; etre to Cal 1850 ; 
dist. ‘atty. 18538- 59; State sen. 1862- 
3; M. C. 1863- 69; mem. loyalists’ 
Va on purchase of Alaska, 


Hieeins, Epwin W. (Conn.):_ b. 
1874; "adm. bar EOE RS ie (Os 1905- 
Leis on woman suff., VIII. 382, 386, 
387, 388 

HI.u, BuNJAMIN H. (Ga.): b. 1823, 
d. 1882 ; adm. bar 1845; State repr. 
1851, 1859, 1860; Pres. elector 
1861; mem. conv. on secession 1861 ; 
mem. Confed. Provis. Cong.; Con- 
fed. sen.; M. C. 1875-77; U. S. Sen. 
1877-82; on legal tend. of silver, 
XIV. 67 ss. 

HILL; DAyip B: (N. Y.): b: 1843, d. 
1910; adm. bar 1864; mem. N. Y. 
assem. 1871-72; Ilt.-gov. 1882-85; 
gov. 1885-91; U. S. Sen. 1891-97; 
on relations with Cuba, III. 112; 
advocates govt. ownership of coal 
mines, X. 428; opposes income tax, 
XII. 408. 

HILL, EBENEZER J. (Ct.): b. 1845; 
business man; M. C. 1895-1913; 
mem. Ways and Means; on income 
tax, XII. 421, 422; on reciprocity, 
XII. 433 Son 444, 445 


HILL, NATHANIEL P. (Col.) : Dawe 
1832, d. 1900; chemist; miner; 
mem. Col. Terr. Council 1872-73 a 


U. S. Sen. 1879-85; mem. internat. 
monetary comm. 1891; on our In- 
dian policy, VIII. 300. 

HiLLuousn, JAMuES (Ct.): b. 1754, d. 
1832; adm. bar; in Rey. War; M. 
CELT L-95< AU. S. Sen. 1796-1810 ; 
mem. Hartford conv. 1814-15 ; treas. 
Yale Coll. 1782-1832; on embargo, 
II. 148, 144, V. 45; Webster on, 
V. 55, 56. 

HILLIARD, Henry W. (Ala.): b. N. C. 
1808, d. 1892; adm. bar Ga. 1829; 
prof. U. of ‘Ala. 1831- 34; mem. 
Ala. legis. 1836-38; Pres. elector 
1840 ; chargé to Belg. 1842-44; M. 
C. 1845- iy Pee ahi Confed. army ; min. 
as 1877-81; on Ore. bound., II. 


HILLSBorRoUGH, LorD (Eng.): b. 1718, 
a 17.93% Brit. Sec. of State for 
Colonies, 1768-72; letter to Gov. of 
Mass. by, I. 72 ss. 

HinpMan, THomMas C. (Ark.): Db. 
Tenn. 4818, d. 1868; adm. bar; in 
Mex. War; M. C. from Ark. 1859- 
61; Confed. maj.-gen.; killed by 
former soldier; plan of conciliation 
by, V. 487. 

Hinps, ASHER C. (Me.): b. 1863; 
editor 1884-1902; parl. clk. U. S. 
House of Reprs. 1895-1911 ; MC. 
1911—; on recip., XII. 442, "443. 

Hiscock, FRANK (N. ees b. 1834 ; 
adm. bar 1855; dist. atty. 1860-63 ; 
mem. N. Y. Const. Conv. 1867; M. 
GC. 1877-87; U. S. Sen. 1887-93; on 
“original package” bill, XI. 414; on 
silver purchase, XIV. 268. 

Hisn, Evisan (Ky.) : b. 1802, d. 1867; 
chargé to Guat. 1848- 49; Pres. elec- 
tor 1856; M. C. 1866- 67; negotiates 
treaty with Nicar., IIL. 307 ss; in- 
structions to, III. 339. 

(Mos) ie b: 


Hitcucock, ErHan A. 
Ala. 1835, d, 1909; serabt, mfr. ; 
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min. and ambass. to Rus. 1897-99; 
Sec. of Int. 1899-1907 ; attacked, x’ 


128-129. 

Hirr, Ropyrr R. (Ill.): b. O. 1834, d. 
1966; sec. leg. and chargé ad int. 
Paris 1874-81; Asst. Sec. State U. 
S. 1881; M. on 1881-1907 ; chair’n 
Por. Affairs comm. 1899- 1901; 


com’r to est. govt. Hawaii 1898; 
on annex. of Hawaii, III. 172 ss: 
on Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, III. 369 
8s. 

Hoar, E. Rockwoop (Mass.) : b. 1816, 
d. 1895; adm. bar 1840; judge 
com. pleas 1849-55 ; Mass. Sup. Ct. 
1859-69; U. S. atty. -gen. 1869-70; 
mem. Joint High Com’n 1871; M. 
C. 1873-75 ; appointed on Joint High 
Commission, Il. 444 

Hoar, Guorcn FRISBIE (Mass.) : b. 
1836, d. 1904; adm. bar 1849; mem. 
Mass. bees 1852 ; Mass. sen. "1857; 
M. C. 1869-77; U. S. Sen. 1877: 
1904; mem. Electoral Comm. 1877; 
on recognition of Cuban ind., III. 
149; on annex. of Hawaii, III. 236 
ss; on Philippine quest., III. 254 


88, 277, 284 ss, 288 ss, 322; sup- 
ports Bryan for Pres., III. 323, 
324; on Panama rev., III. 420 ss; 


presents memorial on woman suff., 
VIII. 335; opposes pop. election of 
Senators, IX. 432-448; in re R. R. 
Treg., X. 338; offers amend. to Sher- 
man anti-trust law, XI. 67; on re- 
striction of immigra., XI. 275; on 
“original package’ bill, XI. 402; 
portrait, III. 236. 

Hoar, Samunnt (Mass.): b. 1778, d. 
1856; adm. bar 1805; mem. Mass. 
Const. Conv. 1820; Mass. sen. 1825, 
1833 ; M. C. 1835-37; sent by Mass. 
on special mission to S. C. 1844; 
Jacob W. Miller on, IV. 149; Web- 
ster on, IV. 216; Henry Wilson on, 
VI. 369. 

Hopart, Garrpr A. (N. J.) : b. 1844, 
din 1899) tadim.. bar 18665 No ad: 
legis. 1873-74 (Speaker last year) ; 
Sen. 1881-82 (pres. last year); V. 
Pres. 1897-99; deciding vote on the 
Philippines cast by, III. 332. 

Hogsson, RicHmMonp P. (Ala.): Db. 
1870; grad. naval acad. 1889; on 
construct. duty; in Sp.-Am. war; 
sank collier in Santiago harbor; 
resigned navy 1903; Pres. elector 
19083; M. C. 1907—3; on Socialism, 
XI. 376; on income tax, XIII. 426. 

HocartH, WILLIAM (Eng.): b. 1697, 
d. 1764; painter and engraver; 
sketch by, of John Wilkes, I. 222. 

HoLpEN, Wittiam W. (N. €.): Db. 
1818, d. 1892; adm. bar 1841; ed. 
Raleigh Standard 1843-68; provis. 
gov. 1865; gov. 1868-71; impeached 
and deposed 1871; apptd. provis. 
gov. N. C., VII. 276; mess. of on 
Ke Ke KS VEL. C174; ‘accused? of 
fraud, VIII. 194. 

Houtman, WiLuram S. (Ind.): b. 1822, 
d. 1897 ; adm. bar; probate judge 
1843-46; pros. atty. 1847-49; mem. 
Ind. Const. Conv. 1850 ; com. pleas 
judge 1852-56; M. Ge except 3 
terms, 1859-97; pop. known as “the 
Great Objector’; on Maritime Canal 
Co., Ill. 849; in debate on war- 
making power, VI. 70, 82 ss; on 
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increase of navy, IX. 241 88; in re Houston, JoHN W. (Del.): b. ne 


filibustering, IX. 364 ss; on powers d. 1896 ; adm. bar 1834; é 
of Speaker, IX. 370; in re R. R. 1845-51; del. Peace Conf. 1861; on 
land grants, X. 275-279. relations with Mex., II. 363. 
Hoitmes, JoHN (Me.): b. Mass. 17738, | Housvron, Gun. Samuny (Tex.) : b. Va. 
d. 1843; adm. bar 1799; Mass. 1793, d. 1863; in Creek War 1813- 
legis. 1802-03, 1813-17; M. ron 13817- 14; ‘adm. bar M. C. from Tenn. 
20; mem. Me. Const. Cony. 1820; 1823-25; gov. tenn. 1827-29; went 
U. S. Sen. from Me. 1820-27, 1829- to Tex. 1833; Pres. Tex. Repub. 
33; mem. Me. legis. 1835-38; State 1836-38, 1841-44; mem. Tex. Cong. 
dist. atty. 1841-48; on censure of 1838- 40; U. S. Sen. 1846- 59; gov. 
Gen. Jackson, VIII. 241 ss. 1859-61: deposed 1861; capture of 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL (Mass.) : Santa Anna by, Ul: 334; on war 
b. 1809, d. 1894; prof. anat. and with Mex., II. 346, 347; on terr. 
physiol. Dartmouth Coll. 1839-41; govt., quoted, IV. 202; on slavery, 
of same, Harvard, 1847-82; author, IV. 163, 164; refusal by, to call 
etc.; ref. to, VIII. 310. legis. in special sess., V. 276. 
Houst, Hermann H. von (Ill): b. | Howarp, Jacop M. (Mich.): b. Vt. 
Rus. 1841, d. 1904; came to U. 8. 1805, d. 1871; moved to Mich. 
1866 ; prof. hist. Strassburg 1872, 1832; adm. bar 1833; in_ legis. 
Freiburg 1874, U. of Chicago 1892 1838; drafted platf. of first Repub. 
Am. citizen 1897 ; his “Const. and conv. 1854; atty.-gen. 6 yrs.; U. S. 
Pol. Hist. of U. S.,” I. xxiv.; on Sen. 1862-71; on milit. interfer. 
resol. of Jeff. Davis, V. 240. with elections, VI. 3847 ss; on 
Hout, JosupH (Ky.): b. Ky. 1807, d. Freedmen’s Aid Bill, VII. 169; on 
1894; adm. bar 1828 ; apptd. U. SB. reconstruct., VII. 298, 306; on civil 
cone of patents 1857; p. m. gen. rights, VII. 383; on XIVth Amend., 
1859 ; Sec. of War 1860; judge-adv. VII. 446; on Pres. Johnson’s 3d 
gen. U. S. A. 1862; maj.-gen. 1865 ; message, VIII. 79, 84; on tenure of 
retired 1875; on many courts mar- office, IX. 29; on recess appts., IX. 
tial and milit. commis.; apptd. Sec. 29; appts. civil serv. ref., IX. 329. 
War, V. 282. Howarp, Gun. Oxrvmr O. (vt): bd. 
Hooker, RicHarp (Eng.): b. 1553, d. Me. 1830, d. 1909; grad. W. Pt. 
1600; took orders 1581; most noted 1854; in Seminole "War; maj.-gen. 
pub., defending Ch. of Wng.; on in Civil War; pres. Howard U. 
Hcclesiastical Polity,’ cited, VI. 1869-73; founder Lincoln Memorial 
157. U. 1895; author, lecturer; apptd. 
Hoopmr, SaMurL (Mass.): b. 1808, d. commis. of Freedmen’s Bureau, VII. 
1875 ; mercht.; in Mass. legis. 1851- 183. 
04; M. C. 1860-75; on Comm. Ways | Howarp, WitLtiaMm A. (Me.): b. 1807, 
and Means., Bkg. and Curren., War d. 1871; capt. U. S. rev. mar. serv. 
Debts; quoted, XIII, 282, — 1828; built navy yard and dock 
Hoover, WILLIAM H. (Ut.): b. Md. for Ger. govt. 1848; in Civil War; 
1813; mercht. in Md. and Ill; raised U. S. flag in Alaska after its 
moved to Ut. 1850; mem. legis. ; transfer by Rus. 1867; sent to ex- 
sec. Terr.; del. Cong. 1859-61, 1865- plore Alaska, II. 417. 
73; defends polyg., VIII. 448 ss. Howarp, WILLIAM ALANSON (Mich. d: 


HorPxkIns, ALBERT J. (Il1.): b. 184635 Reavis 1813, d. 1880; adm. bar, 


adm. bar; Pres. elector 1884; M. é Fade 
Go Nigsb-1808 /'U. “8 Sen. 1908.09; | Mlcba, T84 | Mo Boe eet, 
EM se pO RAS affairs in Kan., IV. 324; mem. conf. 


ley tariff, XII. 332, 333. : ; 
Hopkins, StrrHEn (R. I.): b. 1707, SO ae CROP Ber een eae 


d. 1785 ; eater eae anes and | wown, Dr. Samunn G. (Mass.): b. 


Speaker just. Sup. 3 A 
eG 1801, d. 1876; surg. in Greek war 
HEL s oe. VIBE ET, 1758 65, Li. 182427; est. Schools for the blind 
65, 1767-68: del. in Const. Cong and idiots; special commis. to San 
1774-80 ; signed Dec. Ind. ; in aden Dom. 1871; on commis. to investi- 
bate on Confederation, I. 245, 246. oe San Dom., III. 45. ; 
HopKINSON, JosEpH (Pa.): b. 1770, own, TimorHy O. (Wis.): b. Me. 
; 1842; adm. bar 1791; M. ron 1816, d. 1883; moved to Wis. 
1815-19; U. S. dist. judge 1828-42; 1845; judge 1850-55; U. S. Sen. 
mem. Pa. Const. Conv. 1837; author 1861-69 ; del. to internat. monetary 
“Hail Columbia” ; on censure of conf. 1881; P. M.-Gen. 1881; on 
Gen. Jackson, VIII. 256. abol. of slavery, VI. 390, 391; on 
Horr, ROSWELL G. (QHCha) ap eavite tenure of office, IX. 18, 15, 18; on 
1830, d. 1896; adm. bar 1863; M. restricting Chinese immigra., XI. 
on 1879-85: on N. Y. Tribune 1891- 248; on reduct. of currency, XIII. 
96; on tariff commis. XII. 193. 346, 349, 350; on internat. mone- 
Horcuxniss, Ginus W. (N. Y.): b. tary conf., XIV. 97 ss. 
1815, d. 1878; adm. bar; M. C. | Howvanp, Pau (0.): b. 1865; prac. 
1862-71; on reconstruct., VIII. 60. law from 1890; M. C. 1907—; in 
Hour, Lwonipas C. (Tenn.): b. 1836, Sp.-Am. War; on recip., XII. 443. 
d. 1891; adm. bar 1859; in Un. HupparD, Jopn D. (Mo.): b. 1860; 
army 1861-63; circuit judge 1866- physician; M. C. 1895- 97; opposes 
70%) Pres: elector 1872, 1876; M. C. R. R. fund. bill, X. 301, 30: a 


1879-93 ; on powers of Speaker, IX. HUGHES, CHARLES (N. Y.): 
392. adm. bar N. DE WE Ae 15386: 
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provo. mar. 1862; on polyg., VIII. 
426. peNe 


HULspMann, Henry, Baron, Aust. 
chargé d’affaires: protest of, to State 
Dept. on recep. of Kossuth, II. 
265; in the Koszta affair, VII. 120. 

Humn, Davin (Scot.): b. 1711, 4. 
1776; historian; quoted, XIII. 4383. 

Humpureys, Wnsrt H. (Tenn.): b. 
1806, d. 1883 ; atty.-gen. Tenn. 1839 ; 
U. S.. dist. judge 1853-62; im- 
peached,-IX. 71, 75, 76. 

Hunt, WASHINGTON (N. Y.): b. 1811, 
a’ 18673) adm. bar 1834:  M. ¢: 
1843-49; N. Y. comp. 1849-50; gov. 
1850-52, IV. 237. 

Huntpr, Gen. Davip (D. C.): b. 
1802, d. 1886; grad. W. Pt. 1822; 
maj.-gen. in Civil War; pres. comm. 
that tried Lincoln conspirators 
1865; letter of Pres. Lincoln to, 
VI. 121; supersedes Gen. Frémont 
VI. 123; eman. proc. of, 130; Pres. 
Lincoln on, VI. 189, 190; report by, 
on employment of negro soldiers, 
VI. 232, 233; regarded as an “‘out- 
law” by Pres. Davis, 234; letter of 


Henry Cuay (Vt.): b. 1844; 
adm. bar 1871; comm’r Samoa 
1891; chief justice Samoa 1893; 
app. commr, to Philippines, III. 323. 

INGALLS, JOHN J. (Kan.): b. 1883, d. 
1900; adm. bar 1857; mem. Wyan- 
dotte conv. to frame const. of Kan- 
sas 1859; Sen. 1873-1891; Pres. 
pro tem. Sen. 1889-1891; offers 
amendment to Sherman anti-trust 
law, XI. 67; quoted, XIV. 156; on 
eae purchase, XIV. 259, 260, 261, 


Ipp, 


INGERSOLL, CHARLHS JARED (Pa.): b. 
S25 deseo Mo OC. 1812-184; 
1841-1847; many important his- 
torical writings; on Oregon boun- 
dary, II. 322; on annex. of Texas, 
II. 336 ss. 

INGERSOLL, HBen C. (N. Y.): b. 1831, 

9; M. C. 1864-1871 ; impeach- 
ment of Pres. Johnson, IX. 86. 

IncHAaM, SamMugEL D. (Pa.): b. 1779, 
d. 1860; M. C. 1813-1818; 1822- 
1829; Sec. of Treas. 1829-1831; 
vainly uses official Treasury posi- 
tion for political ends, XIII. 64; 
ref. to, XIV, 171. 


Jackson, ANDREW (S. C.) : b. 1767, d. 


1845; adm. bar 1788; mem. Const. 
Cony. Tenn. 1796; M. C. 1796-1797 ; 
Sen. 1797-1798; judge Sup. Ct. 
Tenn. 1798-1804; maj.-gen. 1814; 


gov. Fla. 1821; Sen. 1823; nom. for 
Pres. U. 8. 1823; Pres. U. 8S. 1828- 
1836; on Louisiana Purchase, I. 
104, 105; ref. to, in_re Benton's 
“Mhirty Years’ View,” I. xxiv, xxy.; 
Gen. Banks on, II. 410; favors in- 


teroceanic canal, III. 326; John 
M. Clayton on, III. 328, 333; on 
recognition of independence of 
Texas, quoted, III. 432, 4383; on 


J 
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Pres. Lincoln to, on negro soldiers, 
246; Trumbull on, VI. 364. 

Hunter, Roperr M. T. (Va.) : b. 1809, 
d. 1887 ; adm. bar 1830; M. C. 1837- 
43, 1845-47; Speaker 1889-41; U. 
S. Sen. 1847-61; Confed. Sec. State 
1861-62; Confed. Sen. 1862-65; Va. 
treas. 1877-80; on bound., II. 329 
8s; on slavery, IV. 168 ss; mem. 
conf. com., V. 107; on John Brown 
affair, V. 201 ss; on slavery, quoted, 
V. 225; on Concil. Bill, V. 423 ss; 
on tariff of 1857, XII. 90 ss. 

HurcHins, WALDo (N. Y.): b. Conn. 
1823, d. 1891; adm. bar; mem. N. 
Y. Const. Conv. 1867; M. C. 1879- 
85; on nat. bks., XIII. 237. 


Hurcuinson, THOMAS (Mass.):  b. 
1711, d. 1780; mem. gen. court 
1737-39, 1740, 1741-49; speaker 


1746-48; mem. Albany Cony. 1754; 
apptd. It.-gov. 1756; chf. just. 1760; 
gov. 1770; superseded by Gen. Gage 
1774; went to Hng. 1774; author 
oe of Mass.; unpopularity of, 


IREDELL, JAMuS, 187 (N. C.) : b. 1750, 
d. 1799; adm. bar 1775; judge sup. 
court N. C. 1777; ass. just. Sup. Ct. 
of U. 8. 1790; in N. C. Const. Conv., 
I. 360. 

IREDELL, JAMES, 2ND (N. C.) : b. 1788, 
d. 1853; judge sup. ct. N. C. 18193 
gov. of N. C. 1827; Sen. 1828-18381 3 
remarks by, on Webster-Hayne de- 


bate, V. 36. 
IrRvING, WASHINGTON (N. Y.)?: Db. 
17838, d. 1859; historian ; 


min. to 

Spain 1842-46; ref., XIV. 200. 

Irwin, ADMIRAL, on increase of navy, 
cited, III. 222. 

IrayuBA, BARON D’, Brazil, appointed 
on Geneva Commission, II. 444. 

IvpRson, ALFRED (Ga.): b. 1798, d. 
1873; M. C. 1846-48; Sen. 1855- 
61; on slavery, IV. 156; on disso- 
lution of the Union, V. 180 ss; on 
John Brown affair, V. 208 ss; on 
right of secession, V. 310 ss; opin- 
ion by, V. 337; in debate on Con- 
ciliation Bill, V. 340; on disunion, 
quoted, V. 387. 


abolition pub., IV. 124; on U. S., 
Bank controversy, quoted, IV. 350; 
quoted in debate on Sumner affair, 
IV. 355; Burlingame on, IV. 360; 
Lincoln on, IV. 393, 394; on Const., 
quoted, V. 67; declares against nul- 
lification, V. 77; message by, on 
enforcement of revenue laws, V. 
80; proc. by, against nwwlification, 
V. 81 ss; message by, on null, V. 
88 ss; Tyler on, V. 93, 94; predic- 
tion of, in re slavery, V. 105; on 
jud. decisions, cited, V. 135; on cir- 
culation of abolition lit., quoted, V. 
295; on secession, cited, V. 298; 
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letter of, on nullification, quoted, 
V. 332 ss; on nature of Fed. Gov't, 
cited, V. 392, 403; on secession of 
S. C., cited, V. 404; on coercion of 
S. C., quoted, V. 441; James A. Bay- 
ard, Ir., on, VI. 50; Vallandigham 
on, VI. 76, %9; resolution by, 
against secession, VI. 108; on em- 
ployment of negro soldiers, VI. 232; 
Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 323; treat- 
ment of Indians by, VIII. 237; sent 
to suppress Seminole outrages, VIII. 
238; seizes Pensacola from Span- 
iards, VIII. 288; charged by Cong. 
with barbarities in Seminole War, 
VIII. 238, 239; quoted on Seminole 


war, VIII. 255 ; attitude toward 
Indians, VIII. 2638; on Indian 
rights, in first message, VIII. 264 


ss; fails to enforce jud. decree, 
VIII. 275; vetoes Maysville Turn- 
pike bill, X. 157; vote by, on pro- 
tective tariff bill, XII. 36, 37; sug- 
gests reduction of tariff, XII. 70; 
tries to crush Bank of U. S., XIII. 
63 ss; vetoes bill renewing charter 
of U. S. Bank, XIII. 84; removes 
William J. Duane from Treas. and 
appoints Roger B. Taney, XIII. 92; 
removes deposits of Government 
from Bank of U. S., XIII. 92; cen- 
sure of, for removal of deposits 
from Bank, U. S., XIII. 92 38; 
message protesting against censure 
by Senate, XIII. 102 ss; resolution 
of censure of, expunged, XIII. 104; 
on inflation of currency, XIII. 106 
ss; fails to consider, virtually ve- 
toing Rives specie bill, XIII. 124; 
ref. to, XIV. 340; portrait, XU 
84; caricatures OL liesoons Veco s 
auth. 65, 107, 127, 139. 

JACKSON, CLAIBORNE Fox (Ky.): Db. 
1807, “a. 1862; bank comm’r. Mo. 
1854: 1859 ; gov. of Mo. 1860-1861 ; 
brig.-gen. ‘Confed. army 1862-1863; 
refuses Lincoln’s call for militia, 
VI. 57; forced to flee, 58. 

Jackson, F. J.: appointed Brit. Min. 
to U. ay Tela Te 

Jackson, Howntt HB. (Tenn.): bz. 
1832, d. 1895 ; adm. bar 1856; Sen. 
1881- 1886 ; just. Us: Cireuit Ct. 
1886-1893; just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 
1893-1895 ; vote by, on income tax, 
XII. 409. 

Jackson, JAMES (Ga.): b. 1757, d. 
1806; mem. Const. Conv. Ga. 1777; 
M. C. 1789-1791; Sen. 17938-1795 ; 
gov. of Ga. 1798- 1801; Sen. 1801. 
1806; on conquest of Louisiana, fl 


97; on petitions against slave 
trade, IV.8, 10; 13, 145 on tenure 
of office, IX. 502; on alcohol tax, 
>Q0k Ce ake 


on speculation and re- 
pudiation XIII. 11. 

Jackson, M. (Brit.) : opposes Stamp 
Act in House of Commons, I. 18. 
JAMES, Darwin RvusH (N. Y.): b. 
1834, d. 1908; M. C. 1882-86; mem. 
U. S$. Indian ‘Commission 1890; on 


free coinage of silver, XIV. 142° ae. 
JamMus, Ovi Murray _ (Ky.): 
1871; adm. bar 1891; M. C. i908: 


1918; Sen. 1918; in re R. R. rate 
regulation, X. 480; on Payne tariff, 
XII. 388, 389; on income tax, XII. 
422 8s. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS (Va.): 
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ples rae tae (Mo.): b. 1781, d 
1854 . C. 1829-1837; on slavery 
in D. ce IV. 108. 

JAY, JOHN (N. Y.): b. 1745, d. 1829; 
adm. bar 1768; mem. First Cont. 
Congress at Philadelphia 1774; app. 
Chief Justice N. Y. 1777; pres. 
Cong. 1777 ; Minister to Spain 1779- 
1793; Sec. Foreign Aff. 1784; Chief 
Jus. Sup. Ct. U. 8. 1789-1794; Spe- 
cial Envoy to England 1794; gov. 
N. Y. 1794-1800; advocates Gallo- 
way’s plan of colonial union, I. 91- 
92; draws address of Cont. Con- 
gress to the British people, I. 92, 
93; on failure of Confederation, I. 
278; joint author of “The Federal- 
ist,’ L379; 389) mission ef; to: G: 
B., II. ~29, 382; concession from 
Spain secured by, II. 87, 88; treaty 
of, history of, II. 28 ss; on com. 
treaty with G. B., II. 55; Nathaniel 
Smith on, II. 76; Nicholas on, II. 
111, 112; Jefferson on, II. 114, 115; 
portrait, II. 56. 

b. 1743, 


d. 1826; adm. bar 1767; mem. Va. 
H. of Burgesses 1769; mem. Com- 
mittee of correspondence 1773; 
mem. Continental Congress 1775- 
1776; chrm. committtee to draft 
“Declaration of Independence” 1776; 
gov. of Va. 1779; elec. to Cong. 
1783; Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Europe 1784; U. Minister at 
Paris 1785; "Sec. of State 1789- 
1793; Vice-Pres. U. S. 1796-1800 ; 
Pres. U. S. 1800-1808; instructions 
by, on rights of colonies, I. 86; ap- 
pointed on committee of colonial de- 
fense, I. 163; on com. on concilia- 
tion with G. B., I. 167, 168; ae 
count of debate on Decl. Indep., I 5 
187 ss; drafts Dec. of Ind., I. 191, 
200; notes by, on debate on Con: 
federation, I. 288 s8; on secrecy in 
Const, | Conv, 1: 285 ; Bryan on 
principles of, II. 2, 3: on French 
Alliance, II. 8; on Hamilton, Il. 55; 
on relations with France, II. 83: 
letter on La., II. 89; on constitu- 
tionality of La. Purchase, II. 102, 
103; on relations with G. B., 11. 
129, 130; in consultation with Mon- 
roe, II. 233; quoted on non-inter- 
vention, II. 285, 287; quoted on 
foreign relations, II. 295, 296; 
Thurman on, III. 11; Daniel on, 
III. 161; quoted in debate on an- 
nex. of Hawaii, III. 199, 205; Vest 
on, III. 250; Hoar on, Ill. 259; 
Spooner on, III. 314; on inferiority 
of African race, quoted, EV 245 on 
colonization of freedmen, Vee oor 
on State rights, quoted, IV. 129; 
Corwin on, IV. 152; Giddings on, 
IV. 233; Chase on, IV. 281, 282: 
Israel Washburn, Jr., on, IV. 326, 
3827; connection of, with Va. and 
Ky. resolutions, V. 2 ss, 11, 18, 15, 
43; on internal improvements, V. 
15, 16; on Fed. vs. State rights, V. 
16, 43, 44; on Embargo, V. 69; on 
Constitution, V. 72; on judicial de- 
cisions, V. 135; bill by, on slavery 
in N. W. Ter., V. 247; on emanci- 
pation of Va. slaves, V. 258; Se- 
ward on, V. 4338, VI. 16; on social 
equality, V. 442; on suspension of 
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writ of habeas corpus, VI. 87; ou 
acquisition of territory, VI. 131; 

emancipation, VI. 2382; inane 
resolutions against Sedition Law 
for Ky. legislature, VII. 90; first 
inaugural address of, Vil. 116; ref. 
LOT Ul tia ca quoted, on negro, 
VIE 12 attitude toward navy, IX. 
202 ; source of Bets a law, 
IX. "355 ; election of, IX. 401; ac- 
cused by Federalists as hostile to 
Cons., XIII. 21; believes bill estab- 
lishing Nat. Bank unconstitutional, 


XIII. 84; quoted, XIV. 16; ref. to, 
XIV. 280; 340, 342. 
Jerrrpys, Lorp GxorGE, Lord High 


Chancellor of England, “characterized 
by William McAdoo, IX. He 
JENCKES, Tuomas A. (R. I.): 1818, 
: 1858 ; adm. bar 1840; ae on 
1862-1871 ; known as “The Father 
of Civil Service Reform”; on recon- 
struction, VII. 322. 
JENKINS, JoHN J. (Wis.): b. 1843, d. 
1911; adm. bar 1871; M. C. 1895- 
1909; judge of Porto Rico, 1910- 
1911; advocates govt. ownership of 
coal mines, X. 428; proposes anti- 
trust Const. amend., XI. 72. 
TIMOTHY (N. Va ee 


JENKINS 
d. 1859; adm. bar 1825; 
1845-1849, 1851-1853; on’ Wilmot 


Proviso, IV. 1387. 
JENSEN, ree in re woman suffrage, 


WITT: 

JOHNSON 2 En (CNC) iD SOS; 
d. 1875; C. 1843-1853; gov. of 
Tenn. kes: 1857 ; Sen. 1857; elec. 
Vice-Pres. of U. S. 1864; succeeded 
to Presidency on assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln 1865; impeached 
before Sen. 1868, but acquitted, as 
two-thirds vote was not obtained ; 
Sen. 1875; impeachment of, ref. to, 
I. xiv.; ref. to, in debate on Nicara- 
gua Canal, III. 861; on Conciliation 
Bill, V. 369 ss, 382, 419, 420; letter 
of Pres. Lincoin to, VI. 246; vetoes 
Freedmen’s Aid _ Bill, VII. 195 ; 
proc. of amnesty by, VII. 274; ap- 
points provisional governors in 
South, VII. 276; first annual mes- 
sage, VII. 288 883 resolution of con- 
fidence in, voted down in Cong., 
VII. 862; vetoes first civil rights 
bill, VII. 407; on readmission of 
Tenn., VII. 447; reply to delegation 
from ‘Harmony’ convention, VII. 
451; condemned by James Speed at 
Southern Loyalists’ convention, 
VII. 452; “swinging round the cir- 
cle,” in 1866, VII. 460; speeches, 
VII. 461; vetoes equal male suffrage 

VIII. 386; second message of, 

sae oss Vetoes reconstruction 

bill, VIII. 62; on powers of Cong., 

VIII. 64 ss; distrust of, by Con- 

gress, VIII. 71 ss; vetoes supple- 

mentary reconstruction bill, VIII. 

73; message against military recon- 

struction, VIII. 74 ss; fourth mes- 

sage of, VIII. 97; characterized by 

Charles Sumner, IX. 51; veto mes- 

sage on tenure Of office bill, IX. 54; 

impeachment Ole exe OOs5 suspends 

Sec. of War Stanton, IX. 78, 88; 
points L. Thomas Sec. War, IX. 
78: appoints U. S. Grant Sec. War, 
1x. 7 - in re _N. O. ‘‘Massacre,”’ exe 

86; trial of, before Senate, IX. 88, 
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90; nom. Thos. Ewing, Sr., Sec. 
War, IX. 90; supports homestead 
DIL X10 48- 50; importance of 
currency question in admin. of, 
XIII. 276; refuses to sign bill to 
prevent further reduction of cur- 


rency, XIII. 351; portrait, VIII. 
frontispiece ; caricatures of, VII. 
199, 274, 407 ; IX. 60, 91, 93, 115. 

JoHNSON, Goren (Va.) : seconds 
Patrick mae Stamp “Act Reso- 
lutions, 24. 

JOHNSON, Gora ie (Call) abs ele 
M. C. 1895-1897; supports Re 


funding bill, X. 308-313. 


JOHNSON HENRY UNDERWOOD (Ind.) : 
Dae je 2am par 072 2a: 
1891-1899; in debate on annex. of 


Hawaii, III. 200, 211 ss. 

TO oN HyrscHet V. (Ga.): b. 
1812, 1880; adm. bar 1834; ‘Sen. 
1848 1849; judge SUP-= Cts "1849- 
1853 ; gov. of Ga. 1853-1857; Sen. in 
Confed. Con. 1862; judge circuit ct. 
1873-1880; on slavery, IV. 162 ss; 
nom. Vice-Pres., Wi 26035 opposes 
Secession, V. 278. 


JOHNSON, JAMES (Ga.): b. 1811, d. 
1891 ; adm. bar 1835 ; M. C. (Union- 
ist) 1851-53; appointed provisional 
gov. of Ga., VII. 276. 

JOHNSON, JAMES (va): d. 1825; M. 
Cc. 1813-20; on censure of Gen- 
eral Jackson, VIII. 244. 

JOHNSON, Reverpy (Md.): b. 1796, 


d. 1876; adm. bar 1815; Sen. 1845- 
1849 ; ” Attorney- Gen. 1849-1850 ; 
Sen. "1863-1868 ; minister to Great 
Britain, 1868-1869; treaty conclud- 
ed by, for settlement of Alabama 
claims, II. 427 ss; on slavery, IV. 
156, 157; on freedom of ballot, VI. 
361; on abolition, VI. 391 ss; ref. 
to, VI. 402; mem. reconstruction 
comm., VII. 306; on civil rights, 
VII. 307, 384; reports “Harmony” 
convention to Andrew Johnson, 
VII. 451; on equal male suffrage, 
VIII. 28, 29; on military recon- 
struction, VIII. 57, 68; on pardon- 
ing power of Pres., VIII. 71; on 
tenure of office, IX. 20-26, 44; on 
recess appointments, IX. 32; defends 
State R. R. monopolies, X. 203-210. 
JOHNSON, RicHarp M. (Ky.):  b. 
1781, d. 1850; adm. bar 1802; M. C. 


1807-1819 ; Sen. 1818- 1829 ; ™M. C. 
1829-1837 : appointed Vice-Pres. U. 
S. 18387-1841; on embargo, II. 132; 


on) war with G. B., vEC- 16) sescon 
censure of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 251; 
opposes a navy, IX. 211 ss, 

JOHNSON, Ropurr W. (Ark.): b. 1814, 
d. 1879; adm. bar 1835; M. C. 184T- 
1853; Sen. 1845-1861; mem. Con- 
fed. Sen. 1862; does not vote on 
Crittenden resolutions, V. 435. 

Tom UL. (Ky.): b: 1854, d: 

1911; M. C. 1891-1895 ; mayor of 
Cleveland, O., 1901-1910; on free 
trade, X. 69-70; advocates single 
tax, X. 70 ss, XII. 408; on Wilson 
tariff, XII. 289, 295 ss; vote by, on 
Wilson tariff, XII. 323; on silver 
purchase repeal, XIV. 359, 360, 361. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM (S. C.): b. 1771, 
d. 1834; adm. bar 1793; assoc. just. 
WE Sup. Ct. 1804- 1833 ; letter of 
Jefferson to, V. 16. 
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1885; chmn. Dem. Nat. Com. 1896, 
1900; Sen. 1885-1903; on silver 
purchase, XIV. 230. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL, Dr. 
(Ct.) : b. 1727, d. 1819; judge sup. 

s 1772-1774; mem. cony. 
colonies 1776; mem. Continental Jones, JoHN P. (Nev.): b. 1829, d. 
Congress 1784. 1787; mem. Const. 1913; Sen. 1873- 1903; on legal 
Conv. 1787; Sen. 1789- 1791; pres. tender of trade dollar, XIV. LO; meh. 
Columbia College 1792-1800 ; on on recoinage of standard silver dol- 
Stamp Act Congress, I. 27; in Const. lar, XIV. 22 ss; mem. monetary 
Conv. I. 320, 334, 361. comm’n, XIV. 75; on internat. 

JOHNSTON, ALDXANDER, prof. Prince- monetary conf., XIV. 117 ss; intro- 
ton Univ. ; editor of ‘American duces bill to purchase silver, XIV. 
Orations,” I. xviii; error of, I. 205; on silver purchase, XIV. 214 
xxilis his “Amer. Pol. Hist.” and his Ss, 327, 228, 229 ss, 272, 282, 283; 
“Amer. Pol.” I. xxvi.; on Fugitive reports on silver purchase pill, XIV. 
Slave Act, IV. 229, 230; on Const., 276. 
Ve elo emdGe: von ‘prosecutions for JonES, WILLIAM, Sir (Hng.) : b. 1746, 
treason, VI. 209, 210; on conscrip- d. 1794; lawyer, Orientalist ; in. 
tion; (Vi. S153" ‘on Sedition Law, terview with Franklin, I. "927; 7 
VI. 87; on freedmen, quoted, VII. quoted in pete on annex. of Ha- 


167. waii, IIT. 

JOHNSTON, JOSEPH E., GEN. (Va.) : b. JoRDAN, Wn. Guo. (N. Y.): b. 1864; 
1807, d. 1891; grad. West Pt. 1829, ed. Ourrent Literature, Saturday 
served in Mex.; quartermaster-gen- Eve. Post, etc., founds House of 
eral, 1860; in C. S in com- Governors, X. 131. 


mand at Winchester, vi. 59; in JULIAN, GporGH WASHINGTON (Ind.): 


command Battle of Bull Run, VI. b. 1817, d. 1899; adm. bar 1840; 
68; treason of, Pres. Lincoln on, cand. Vice-Pres. U. S. on Free Soil 
VI. 321: ticket 1852; M. C. 1849-1851, 1861- 
JOHNSTON, JostaH S. (La.): b. 1784, UALS surveyor- -general of New 
RSS ue MeO ogaT Ss O11 1823; Sen. Mexico, 1886-1890; on Pres. John- 


son’s contest with Cong., IX. 86; 
mem. com. to draw up articles of 
impeachment, IX. 89. 


d. 
1824- 1833; on Panama Congress, Tt 


243 ss. 
Jonges, JAMmps K. (Ark.): b. 1839, d. 


1908; adm. bar 1873; M. C. 1881- 


K 


Kaci, J. H:: 


KALAKAUA, 


KUIFER, 


i aid of John Brown, V. 
187; chosen “See. of War,’ V. 189. 
Davip: chosen King of 
Hawaii, III. 169, 170. 
Kasson, JoHN A. (Ia.): 
1910; adm. bar 1842; ist ass. post- 
master gen. 1861-1862; M. C. 1863- 
1867, 1873-1877, 1881-1885; U. S. 
Min. to Austria 1877-1881; U. S. 
Min. to Germany 1880-1885; on 
military reconstruction, VIII. 49, 50; 
bill by, for tariff comm’n, XII. 183 
ss; in debate on bill, XII. 184 ss, 
190; on monetary comm’n, XIV. 73. 
KAWANANAKOA, Davip, PriNcH: Ha- 
waiian del. to Dem. cony. of 1900, 
Tif. 218. 
Kearnny, Dennis (Cal.): organizes 
“Workingmen’s Trade and Labor 
Union” at San Fran. 1877; arrested 
Nov. 3, 1877, for incendiary 
speeches; ref. to, XI. 223. 
Gmpn. -J. WARREN (O.): Db. 
1836; adm. a 1858; brig.-gen. in 
Union army ; CO 1876- 85: Speak- 
er 1881-88 ; ra C. 1905- a fa WE on canal 
fortifications, Ill. 449 ss defends 
troops at polls, TEXS 135; on reci- 
procity with Can., XII. 439, 440; 
on income tax, XII. 424, oer. on 
free coinage of silver, XIV. 
Keirr, LAwRENCE M. (S. C.): 
Alea 4; M. C. 1852-1860 ; col. Con- 
fed. army 1862-1864; ref. toss in! 
report on Sumner assault, IV. 357, 
358; remark by, IV. 360; vote in 
House on conduct of, IV. 362; on 
polygamy, VIII. 421. 
KELLEY, WILLIAM D.: b. 1814, d. 
1890; adm. bar 1840; judge of ct. 


b. 1832. hey 


KELLoGe, 


Kuisny, WM. H.'(N. Y.): 


KEMBLBE, HW AED Ue (Cal.) : 


KENNEDY, ANTHONY (Md.): 


KENT, JAMES (N. 


common pleas 1846; M. C. 1860- 
1890; on Freedmen’s. Aid bill, VII. 
171; on reconstruction, VII. 242, 
vill. 51; on State rights, VII. 318: 
on XIVth Aménd., VII. 422; intro- 
duces res. in House in re manhood 
suf., VIII. 96; on powers of the 
Speaker, IX. 398; opposes gov’t R. 
+ & 250; on ship subsidies, XI. 
129; ref. to, XII. 4; bill by, for re- 
duction of internal rev., XII. 117 
ss; on tariff of 1870, XII. 128, 130 
ss, 142; on Wood tariff bill, XII. 
169 ss; on bill for tariff commis- 
slony XT 1938; °208) (213 ssi) on 
Mills tariff bill, XII. 233, 234; on 
nat. banks, XIII. 237; on free coin- 
age of silver, XIV. 54; on legal ten- 
der of silver, XIV. 69. 
WiutuiAM Pirr (La.): b. 
1831; adm. bar 1852; ch. justice 
Neb. Ty. 1861-1865 ; Sen. 1868-72, 
187T- 83; gov. La. 1873-7 ; MaaGC: 
1883-5 : ref. a VII. poles 
b. 1812, d. 


1879; lawyer; M. C. 1855- 57, 1867- 
715, Proposes government railroad, 


b. 1861; 
cartoon by, X 


Kenna, Joun BE. We Va.) : b. 1848, d. 


1893; adm. bar 1870; M. C. 1879- 
1884; Sen. 1888-7, 1889- 93; in re 
Re R. rate regulation, Xx. 40 

b. 1811, 


d. 1892 ; Sen. 1857-1863; on pur- 
chase of Cuba, III. 97; on emanci- 
pation, VI. 151, 152. 

Vo) Deno «de 
1847; adm. bar 1785; justice N. Y. 
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Sup. ct. 17983; chancellor State of 
ING ee 814s: publ. “Commentaries 
on Am. Law” 1830; authority on 
law, quoted. III. 432, "XIII. 192! 
Kent, Mrs. WILLIAM, on woman suf., 
Vil. 376. 
Krpruer, JOSEPH: b. 1838, d. 1894; 


cartoons, by, 281; XII. 381; 
XIV. 

KORNAN, nee b. 1816, d. 1892; 
adm. bar 1840; M. C. 1863-5; Sen. 


1874-1880; on "Freedmen’s Aid bill, 
VII. 169; on reconstruction, VII. 
aes on legal tender of silver, XIV. 
Kprr, Daniet (Ia.): b. Scot. 1836; 
adm. bar 1862; M. C. 1887-1891 ; on 
ship subsidies, Xie 170; in debaté on 
McKinley tariff, XII. 272. 


Kerr, JOHN (Md.) : b. 1780, d. 1849; 
adm. bar 1801; M. C. 1825-1829, 
1831-1838 ; Sen. 1840- 1843; on po- 
lygamy, VIII. 418, 423. 

Key, Davip M. (Tenn.) : b. 1824, d. 
1900; adm. bar 1849; Sen. 1875- 
1877; Postm.-gen. 1877-80; carica- 
ture of, 1X. 133. 

Koy Paige B. (Md) (bo 1757, 4: 
1854; M. C. 1807-1813; on the em- 
bargo, II. 137 ss. 

KiteGorn, Dan’L (Ind.): b. 1804, d. 


1879; adm. bar 18380; M. C. 1857- 
; in debate on Conciliation 


af: 
Bill, V. 440. 
Kine, JoHn P. (Ga.): b. 1799, d. 
888; adm. bar 1819; judge ct. 
com. pleas 1831; Sen. 1833-1837; 
on principles of Calhoun, IV. 128. 


Kine, Preston (N. Y.): b. 1806, d. 


1865; adm. bar 1829; M. C. 1843- 
i853: Sen. 1857-1863 : on Concilia- 
tion Bill, V. 324. 

Kine, Rourus—(N. Y.): b. 1820, d. 
1890; adm. bar 1848; M. C. 1855- 
1857; in Cons. Conv., I. 3438, 354, 


357; on com. treaty with Gt. Brit., 
II. 55; on African slave trade, IV. 
85 ss; on slavery, quoted, IV. 67, 
68, 74; votes by, against slavery in 
Territories, cited, V. 250. 


LaFaynrrn, Marquis or (France) : 
1757, d. 1834; maj.-gen. Connented 
Army; ref. to, 146; letter of 
ee to, on slavery, cited, V. 

Larrerty, ABRAHAM W. (Ore.): b. 
1875 ; adm. bar 1896; M. C. 1911—; 
introduces joint resolution provid- 
ing for woman suffrage, VIII. 354; 
on woman suffrage, VIII. 376. 

La Fouuerrn, Ropert MARion ( Wis.) : 
b. 1855; ‘adm. bar ASSO LMC! 
1885- 1891; Gov. of Wis. 1901- 1905 ; 
Sen. 1905—; Oley. regulation, 
X. 379, 380, 484-489; on McKinley 
tariff, S30 g 574 $8, 


LAIDLAW JaMrs L. (N. Y.) : on wom- 
392. 


an su Vill. 
LAMAR, Lucius Quintus CrINcINNA- 
mus: b. 1825, d. 1893; adm. bar 


1847; M. C, 1857-1860, ”1872- 1874; 
Sen. 11877-1883 ; Sec. of Int. 1885- 
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Kine, WILLIAM R. (Ala.) : N. C. 
1786, d. 1853; adm. bar 1806: M7 C: 
from N. C. 1811- 16; Sen. from Ala. 
1819-44; min. France 1844-46; Sen. 
1848-53: Pres. pro yi tase "1850- 
52) Vice-Pres. U. 8. 1853; Sumner 
on, IV. 299; defends Jackson 
egenet censure by Senate, XIII. 

KiTcHELL, Aaron (N. J.) : 1744, d. 

07 M. ©. 1701-8, ight, 1799- 
1801; Sen. 1805- 1809; on petition 
of fugitive freedmen, Iv. 33. 

KITCHIN, CLAUDE (N. C.): b. 1869; 
adm. bar 1890; M. C. 1901—; ref. 
to, XII. 446. 

Knapp, CHAUNCEY L. (Mass.):_ Db. 
1809, d. 1898; Sec. State Vt. 1836- 
1840; M. C. 1855- 1859; ed. Lowell 
Daily Citizen see 1882; Preston S. 
Brooks on, IV. 

Knort, J. Proctor Slicy,) - b. 18380, d. 
1911; att.-gen. Mo. 1859-1861 ; M. 
Cc: 1867-1871, 1875-1883; gov. Ky. 
1883-87; dean of law Centre Coll. 
Ky. 1894-1901; on tariff commis- 
sion, quoted, XII. 204. 

KNOWLAND, JOSnPH R. (Cal.): Db. 
1873; M. C. 1908—; referred to, in 
reports on Panama Canal tolls, III. 
453, 460; presents report on tolls, 


III. 458 ss. 
Knox, Henry (Mass.) : b. 1750, d. 
1806; in Rev.; aids Washington in 


1783 to acify officers’ mutiny ; 
founds Society of Cincinnati 1783; 
Sec. War 1785-94; on French Alli. 
ance, II. 8; eee general by 
Washington, 85; advocates es- 
tablishment ot Twat. Bank, X{II. 34. 
Knox, PHILANDER C. (Pa.): 
adm. bar 1875; Att. Gen. 
1901-1904 ; Sen. 1904-1909 ; Sec. 
State 1909; negotiates commercial 
treaty with Canada, XII. 431. 
Kossutu, Louris, Hungarian patriot: 
b. 1802, d. 1894; dictator Hungary 
1849; debate on reception of, II. 
266 ss; Champ Clark on, III. 207. 
ote see KoszTa AFFAIR in Index 


1888 ; ass. just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 1888- 
1893; on legal tender of silver, 
XIV. 69; ref. to VII. 210. 
LANE, Hpnry S. (Ind.): b. 1811, d. 
1881; adm. bar 1832; M. C. 1840- 
1844; nom. Fremont for Pres. 1856; 
Gov. of Ind. four days 1861; Sen. 
es 1867 ; quoted on relations with 
G. B., Il. 381; on ‘‘war-making 
power,” VI. 85, 97 ss; on Freed- 
men’s Aid pill, VII. 178; on civil 
rights, VII. 403 ; on equal “male suf., 
VIII. 35. 
Lan, JAMES Henry (Ind. and Kan.) : 
1814, d. 1866; adm. bar 1840; 
lieut. gov. Ind. 1849- 1853; M. ro 
from Ind. 1853-1855; col. in Union 
Army; Sen. from Kan. 1861-1866; 
on civil rights, VII. 377. 
Lang, JoOsepH (Ore.): b. 1801, d. 
1881; brig.-gen. in Mex. War; Gov. 
of Ore. Terr. 1849-1850; M. C. 
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1851-1859; Sen. 1859-1861; nom. 
Vice-Pres., V. 266; on election of 
Lincoln, V. 308; on Conciliation 
Bill, V. 3738, 374; vote by, on Crit- 
tenden Berg ene: V. 4384; on po- 

lygamy, VIII. 
LANGDON, JOHN (N, 136) Sale walyCake (ak 
1819; mem. Cont. Cong. 1775- 1776; 
ont. 


navy agent 1776- 1777: del. 
Cong. 1788; pres. of N. H. 1787; 
Gov. of N. H. 1788; Sen. 1789- 
1801; Gov. of N. H. 1805, 1809, 
1810-1811; in Const. Conv., I. 357; 
Lincoln on, V. 249. 
LANHAM, SAMUEL W. T. (Tex.): Db. 
1846, a. 1908; adm. bar 1869; M. 
CG 1883-1893, 1897-1908 ; Gov. of 
Tex. 1903-1907; on Littlefield anti- 


trust bill, XI. 86; on free coinage 
of silver, XIV. 142. 
Lanspowneg, Lorp  (Brit.): corre- 


spondence of, with Sec. Hay, cited, 
III. 442, 
iene JoHN, JB. (GN Y.) ce belo, 
(mysteriously disappeared) 1829 ; 
Saint bar 1775; del. Cont. Cong. 


1784-1785; del. Fed. Const. Conv. 
eRe AWTS Gh Cla ING YG aA 
1798; chief justice sup. ct. 1798- 
1801; chancellor of N. Y. 1801- 


1814; regent Univ. of N. Y. 1814- 
1829; appointed delegate to Const. 
Cony., I. 280; on State representa- 
tion in Cong., I. 300, 301; letter 
to Gov. Clinton, I. 348, 349. 

LARRABEE, CHARLES H. (Wis.): b. 
1820, 4. 1888; adm. bar 1841; 
judge circuit ct. 1848- 1858; M. C. 
1859-1861; proposes conv. of States, 
V. 4387. 

LasH, Z A. (Can.): on reciprocity 
with U. S., XII. 450 ss. 

LASSALLE, F'mrDINAND, radical econo- 
nist, XI. 348. 

LaTHAM, Gnorch R. (W. Va.) : b. 
1832; adm. bar 1859; M. C. 1865- 
1867 ; on reconstruction, VII. 330. 


LATHAM, Mitton Stocum (Cal.): b. 
1827, d. 1882; adm. bar 1848; M. 
C. 1853-1855; gov. of Cal. three 


days 1860 ; 


Sen. 1860-1863; in de- 
bate on Conciliation Bill, 


V. 324, 


331; vote by, on Crittenden reso- 
lutions, V. 434. 
LAURANCE, JOHN (N. Y.): b. Eng. 


1750, d. 1810; adm. bar 1772; of- 
ficer in Rev.; M. C. 1785-87, 1789- 
93; judge; Sen. 1796-1800; pres. 
pro tem. 1798-1800; presents pe- 


tition for abolition of slave trade, 
LVS: 


Sir (Can.): Ca- 
nadian premier; on immigration of 
U. S. farmers, XII. 441; supports 
reciprocity treaty with U. S., XII. 
449; ref., XII. 451, 452, 454; quot- 
ed, XII. 455, 468; ref., XII. 470, 


472. 
Law, JoHN (Ind.): b. 1796, d. 1873; 
judge circuit ct. 


adm. bar 1817; 

1831-1838; M. C. 1861-1865; on 
punishment of treason, VI. 207. 
Law, Lyman (Ct.): b. 1770, d. 1842; 
adm. bar 1793; Speaker Conn. Ass. 
1809-1811; M. C. 1811-1817; fa- 

vors a navy, xX. 217. 

LAWRENCE, WILLIAM (O.): b. 1819, d. 
1899 ; adm. bar 1840; ed. Logan 
Gazette and Western Law Monthly; 
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judge dist. ct. O. 1857-1864; M. C. 
1865-1871, pete 1877; 1st Comp- 
troller of U. Treasury 1880-1885 ; 
on military Bs Merete VIII. 47. 
Leacock, STEPHEN, Prog. (Can.): on 


ey with U. S., XII. 450, 
458, A 
Ly Buonp, Francis C. (O.): b. 1821, 


d. 1902; Speaker O. leg. 1854-1855 ; 
M. C. 1863-1867; military recon- 
struction, VIII. 46, 61, 67. 

Ler, ARTHUR (Va.): b. 1740, d. 1792; 
min. to France 1776; del. Continen- 
tal Cong. 1781-1784; mem. Treas. 
Board 1785-1789; rebuffed by Par- 
liament, I. 107. 

Len, Gen. FitzHucH (Va.): b. Ieee, 

1905; cavalry leader C. Ss. 
Gov. Va. 1886- 1890; U.S. ee: at 
Havana 1893-1899; Mil. Gov. of 
Havana province ”1899- 1908; re- 
ferred to, in debate on recog. of 
Cuban ind., III. 147, 154, 159. 

Len, GEN. Henry (Va.) : 
1818; lieu.-col. 1779; aC: 
1788: Gov. of Va. 1792- 1794; M. C. 
1798- 1800; on Stamp Act, aT 24; 
letter on Parliament's dec. of Pe 
premacy, J. 24, 25; on Sedition 
Law, in Va. legis., VII. Aa opposes 
reduction of army, IX. 


Len, RicHArRD BLAND ee ik 1761, 
a. 1827; M. C. 1789-1795; on nat- 
uralization, VII. 17. 

Lyn, RicHarp HENRY (Va.): b. 1732, 


d. 1794; mem. Cont. Congress 1774; 
Pres. of Cong. 1784; Sen. 1789- 
1794; on controversy with G. B., 
I. 98; on com. of colonial defense, 
1M 163; on conciliation with G. B., 
ES AIG 168; drafts petition of Cont. 
Congress to British people, I. 165; 
resolutions for American indepen- 
dence by, I. 186; supports resolu- 
tions, I. 189 ss, 197, 198; elected 
by Senate, I. 422. 

Lyn, Gun, Ropurt H. (Va.): b. 1806, 
d. 1870; chief eng. army in Mex. 
1841; supt. West Point 1852; brig.- 
gen. in Confed. army 1861; com- 
mander-in-chief of Confed. armies 
1865; pres. Washington College 
1870; treason of, Pres. Lincoln on, 
VI. 321; army of, Lincoln on, VI. 
3831; caricature of, VIII. 87. 

Lmuminux, M. (Can.): on reciprocity 
with U. S., quoted, XII. 443. 

Lrnox, DaviD: petitions Cong. to re- 
new Nat. Bank charter, XIII. 34. 

LESSEPS, FERDINAND DE (France): b 
1805, d. 1894; constructor of Suez 
Canal; supervised construction work 
on Panama Canal 1881-1892; proj- 
ect of, III. 248, 350. 

LETCHER, JOHN (Va:): b. 1813, d. 
1884; del. Va. Const. Conv. 1850; 
M. C. 1851-1859; Gov. of Va. 1860- 
1864; on polyg amy, VIII. 405. 

LETCHER, Rosert P. (Ky.): b. 1788, 
d. 1861; M. C. 1823-1835 ; gov. Ky. 
1840-1844; min. to Mex. 1849; in- 
tro. tariff bill by Clay, XII. 70. 

Luwis, Dixon H. (Ala.); b. 1802, d. 
1848; M. C. 1829-1843; Sen. 1844- 
1848; on censure of TO! Adams, 
Ae 110 ss; on tariff of, 1832, XII. 

8s, 


LIEBER, 
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Francis (Ger.-Amer.):  b. 
1800, d. 1872; in Union army ; 
author “Civil Liberty,” €fcse on 
ee of habeas corpus, quoted, VI. 


LILIUOKALANI, Queen of Hawaii, at- 


tempts to overthrow const. gov., 
LUI AC9 170; 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (Ky.) : b. 1809, d. 


1865; adm. bar 1836; M. C. 1847- 
1849: debate vs. Douglas 1858 ; 
Pres. 1861- 1865; assassinated Apr. 
14, 1865 ; debate with Douglas, see 
in gen’l, "Vol. VI.; ref. tov aexdi:, 
OG) POGButl ee studies “Elliott’s De 
bates,” TD xixi; “Spot Res:” by, on 
war with Mex., Il. 373 ss; disap- 
proves capture of Confed. comm., 
II. 3879; proc. for ‘blockade’ by, 
II. 431, 432; Sen. Hoar on, III. 
152; on slavery, quoted, III. 269; 
anecdote OLS SLE 2 (a: Sen. Foraker 
on, Lik 287 ; ref. to, Ill. 361; de- 
nounced for “issuing Hmanci. Proc., 
IV. 5; opposition of, to Neb. Bill, 
Vere; 314; votes for, in Rep. 
CON VetOL 800, L Vea oil On red 
Scott decision, IV. 392 883 approves 
bill for adm. of Kans.,. Ve 108 
“House Divided” speech, V. 109 ss; 
Douglas Ons) Va -LiGs (speech dis” 
cussed in joint debate, Wie 1a 27a 
131 ss; on “Law of Hqual Free. 
dom,” V. 115 ss; in debate with 
Douglas, Ve l121 88; letter to Henry 
Asbury, V. 162, 163; defeat for Sen- 
ate, V. 163, 164; on ‘slavery in Terr., 
V. 164, 165 ; Sen. Benjamin on, V. 
16S looms up as Pres. cand., V. 
244; speech by, at Cooper Union, 
V. 245 SS2eenOmy eres.) Ven 2035 
elected, V. 367 ; popular vote for, We 
268 ; election of, prepared for, by 
South, VEE 269 esse result lof, Va 272 
ss; Pres. Buchanan on, V. 285 ss; 
discussed in debate on secession, V. 
305, 3807 ss, 312, 318, 3193; Sen. 
Pugh on, V. 339; Sen. Wigfall on, 
V. 347; V. 353 ss; Sen. Wade on, 
V. 361 ss; Sen. Seward on, V. 430, 
431; Isaac N. Morris on, V. 488; 
on slavery, quoted, V. 409; charac- 
ter of, Toombs on, V. 412; stand 
by, against compromises, N. Y. Trib- 
une on, V. 426; relation of Seward 
to, Orville J. Victor on, V. 434; 
speaking tour of, en route to Wash- 
ington, VI. 9 ss; inaug. address by, 
VI. 14 ss; debate on, VI. 25 ss; on 
provisioning Ft. Sumter, VI. 53; 
confers with John B. Baldwin, VI. 
54, 55; outlines his policy toward 
seceding States, VI. 55; calls 
council of war, VI. 59; first mes- 
sage of, VI. 59 ss; letter of Horace 
Greeley to, on Battle of Bull Run, 
VI. 69; on Gen. Frémont’s proc. of 
emanc., VI. 121 ss; on Gen. Hun- 
ter’s emanc. proc., VI. 1380; Willey 
on, VI. 140; on slavery in Dist. of 
Col., VI. 161, 162; on compensated 
emancipation, 163 ss; in conference 
with border States on subject, 165, 
166; debates on his bill, 166 ss; 
attack on, by John Hickman, VI. 
179 ss; appeal by, for adoption of 
compensated emancipation, VI. 189, 
190; on failure of colonization plan, 
190; approves bill for punishment 


LINDERMAN, JEG alts (Geese 


LINDSPY, 


Linn, Lewis FIELDS (Mo.) : 


of treason, VI. 209; prepares for 
Hmane. Proc., VI. 211 ss; address 
by, on colonization, VI. 212; letter 
of Greeley to, on emancipation, VI. 
212, 213; reply by, VI. 213 ss; re- 
ply by, to appeal of religious com. 
from Chicago, VI. 215 ss; issu- 
ance of Hmanc. Proc., VI. 217, 218; 
letter on result of Proc., VI. 219; 
proposal of emancipation amend- 
ments to Const., VI. 220 ss; policy 
of, upheld by Congress, VI. 223, 
224; attack on message of, by Wm. 
A. Richardson, VI. 224 ss; on em- 
ployment negro soldiers, VI. 246 5 
offer by, to Gen. Frémont, VI. 247; 
on Confed. treatment of negro sol. 
diers, VI. 252, 253; on arming of 
the slaves by Confed., VI. 254; on 
prosec. war, VI. 278, 279; Vallan- 
digham on, VI. 257, 258; address 
by, at Gettysburg, VI. 276, 277; re- 
election of; second inaug. of, VI. 
277 ss; action of, for military ar- 
rests, discussed, VI. 2838, 294, 296, 
3803; reply by, to Gov. Seymour, on 
military draft, VI. 318; in contro- 
versy over arrest of Vallandigham, 
VI. 319 ss; ignores presence of Val- 
landigham in Ohio, VI. 329, 330; 
address by, justifying his Adminis- 
tration, VI. 330 ss; Franklin Pierce 
on, VI. 825; refuses to recognize 
Stephens as envoy of Confed., VI. 
3835; charged with using military 
power at elections, VI. 336, 338 ss, 
344 ss; Jacob M. Howard on, VI. 
358 ; election of, Henry Wilson on, 
ig 37 - Garrett Davis on, VI. 376, 
379 As ” proce. of amnesty by, quot- 
ed, vale 394, 3895; approves reso- 
lution for Const. Amend. prohibiting 
slavery, VI. 414; establishes Freed- 
men’s Bureau, VII. 168; memorial 
on Freedmen’s Aid, VII. 170; on 
reconstruction, VII. 198, 202; ref. 
to, VII. 235; proc. on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 262; last speech, on re- 
construction, VII. 264; ref. to, by 
Sen. Doolittle, VII. 302’; signs home- 
stead law, X. 51; on Balt. & Ohio 
Rhee Xoo 8r quoted: ak lyme aol; 
earicatures of, V. 122, 166; 179, 
DAD LOS OOo Velen LO. 74, 214 
228’; VII. 199, 267; XIII. 199. See 
also Crvin War and EMANCIPATION 
in Index II. 


“LINCOLN, THE INCARNATION OF THB 


UNION, % introduction by Henry Wat- 
tersons. Vike dl ese 
b. 1825, d. 


1879 ; chief-clk. Phil. Mint 1855- 64; 
director Mint 1864- 6; originator ot 
trade silver dollar ; tramer coinage 
act 1873; supt. U. S. Mint 1873- 
1879's quoted, LV lS euS: 
BENJAMIN B. (Col.): b. 
1869 ; "adm. bar 1894; promoter and 
originator of juvenile court; judge 
juvenile court, Denver, Col., 1901- 
—; in re woman suf., VIII. 350. 
beeli95; 
d. 1848; adm. bar 1815; Sen. 1833- 
1843; on Oregon boundary, Tt, 303. 


LivrLeFIELD, CHARLES E. (Me.): b. 


Sb adm. bar 1876; speaker 
Maine Assembly. 1887-1889; M. C. 
1899-1909; in re R. R. rate regula- 
tion, X. 419-420, 424, 461, 463; his 
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bill to amend Sherman anti-trust 
law, XI. 72; on bill, XI. 100; on 
injunctions, XI. 331 ss; on canteen 
bill, XI. 

LITTLPTON, MarTIn W. (N. Y.): Db. 
1872; adm. bar 1891; M. C. 1911- 
13; on woman suf., VIII. sage 

LivErMorp, ARTHUR (N. Et. )es 1776, 
d. 1853; judge supr. ct. N. ae 
1799-1816; judge com. pleas 1825- 
1833; M. C. 1817-1821, 1823-1825 ; 
on slavery UVenotueee 

LIVERMORE, SAMUEL (N. H.): b. 17382, 
d. 1803 * adm. bar 1756; del. Cont. 
Cong. 1780-1782, 1785; just. sup. 
Ch Ne Besse 1789 ; M. C. 1789- 
1793; pres Const. Conv. N. H. LTOas 
Sen. 1793-1801; ; on cod-fisheries bill, 
XI. 114; on alcohol tax, XII. 11. 

Livineston, Epwarp (N. Y.) : b. 1764, 
d. 1886; adm. bar 1785; M. C. 
1795-1802 ; Uy SS. atts Noy.) and 
mayor N. Y. 1801-1803; M. C. 1823- 
1829; Sen. 1829-1831; Sec. State 
1831; minister to France 1833 ; 
author of ‘‘Penal Code’; ref. to, in 
re Ky. and Va. Res., I. xxii.; reso- 
lution by, II. 37; on rights of Con- 
gress, II. 80; on deportation of 
aliens, VII. 45; on sedition law, 
Vil. 74 

LIVINGSTON, Henry W. (N. Y.):_b. 
1768, d. 1810; adm. bar 1792; judge 
ct. common pleas 1795-1799 ; M. C. 
1803-1807 ;_ letter of Gouverneur 
Morris to,” Ill. 281. 

LIVINGSTON, PuHiuip (N. Y.): b. 1716, 
. 1778; speaker prov. H. of Rep. 
1768-1769; del. Stamp Act Con- 
gress 1765; del. Cont. Cong. 1774- 
1778; Sig. Dee. of Ind.; drafts 
petition against Stamp Act, I. 27; 
in debate on Dec. of Ind., I. 187 ss; 
oa com. to draft Dec. of Ind., I. 
1 

Livineston, Ropert R. (N. Y.): 
1746, d. 1813 ; adm. bar 1773; ae 
prov. cony. 1775 ; del. Cont.’ Cong. 
1775-1777, 1779-1781 ; mem. com. 
on Dec. of Ind. 1776: Sec. of For- 
eign Affairs 1781-1783; chancellor 
of N. Y. 1777-1801; minister to 
France 1801-1804; on com. to 
draft petition to King against 
Stamp Act, I. 27; on com. to draft 
petition to British people in re co- 
lonial rights, I. 165; letter of Jef- 
ferson to, II. 89; offer for La. by, 
1 LoL: 

Luoyp, JAMES (Md.): Sen. 1797-1800 ; 
introduces Sedition Act, VII. 56. 
LiLoyp-Groren, DAvID (Brit.), chancel- 
lor of exchequer ; inaugurates land 

value tax, X. 69. 

Locxn, Davip R. (“Petroleum V. Nas- 
by’) (O. and N. Y.): b. 1833, d. 
io8e editor ; humorist; ref. to, VI. 


Locks, JOHN (Eng.) : 1637-1704; phi- 
losopher ; quoted, XIV. 118, 120, 


Loper, Henry Casor (Mass.):_b. 
1850; editor No. Amer. Rev, 1873- 
1876; adm. bar 1876; editor Inter- 
national Rev. 1879-1889 ; historian ; 

C. 1887-1893 ; Sen. 1893—; Sen. 
Mics introduction by, on Const., I. 
1; on interven. in Cuba, III. 145 
ss; bills by, for acquisition terr,, 
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III. 199; on annex. of Philippines, 
III. 303 ss; on woman suf., VIII. 
380; on restriction of immigration, 
XI. 271; on child labor, XI. 269, 
292; on tariff, XII. 288, 284. 
Loaan, JoHn A. (Ill.): b. 1826, d. 
1886; adm. bar 1852; M. C. 1859- 
1862; major-gen. vol. 1862-1865; 
M. C. 1867-1871; Sen. 1871-1877; 
1879-1886 on Pres. Johnson, IX. 86; 
on committee to draft articles of 
impeachment, IX. 89; manager of 
impeachment, IX. 90; on recoinage 
of silver dollar, XIV. 29; carica- 
ture of, XIII. 377. 
LOmp, DUPUY DB: Spanish min. to U. 
s., *Champ Clark on, III. 207. 
LonG, JoHN D. (Me.): b. 1888; speak- 
er Mass, leg. 1875- 1878; Lt.-Gov. 
of Mass. 1879-1880 ; Gov. of Mass. 
1880-1883; M. C. 1883-1889; Sec. 
of Navy 1897-1902; on liquor tax, 
MI. 8935 ref. to; X1LV..199- 
LonewortH, NicHoxas (0O.) : b. 1869; 
adm. bar 1894; M. C. 1903-1913; on 
Payne tariff, XII. 388, 397 ss. 
Lopnz, Marisco: Cuban ‘filibuster, iM. 


70; 

Love, JOHN (Va.): d. 1822; M. C. 
1807-11 ; on embargo, II. 133, 144. 
Lovpsoy, Owrn (Ill.): b. 1811, d. 
1864; preacher; M. C. 1857-64; 


resolutions of, Douglas on, V. 150; 
resolve by, for conciliating South, 
V. 488; on compensated emancipa- 
tion, VI. 174, 177; reports bill for 
abolition of slavery in Terr., VI. 
sae on prosecution of war, VI. 


Low, ‘SurH (N. Y.): b. 1850; mayor 


Bklyn 1881-1885 ; pres. Columbia U. 
1890-1901; mayor N. Y. 1902-1903 ; 
ref. to, X. 86. 


Lown, CAROLINE A.: on woman suf., 
VIII. 389, 390, 391. 

LOWELL, JAMpS RUSSELL (Mass.): b. 
1819, d. 1891; poet, author of anti- 
slavery “Biglow Papers” (1846-48) ; 
prof. mod. lang. Harvard 1855-75; 
ed. Atlantic Monthly; min. Spain, 


1875-80; to G. B. 1880-85; quoted, 
TIS 1525, LV. 3422 

Lownpbes, WiLuLiAM (S. C.): b. 1782, 
d. 1822; M. C. 1811-1822; favors a 
navy, IX. 214 ss, 

LowrRin, WALTHR (Pa.): b. 1785, d. 
1868; Sen. 1819-1825; Sec. U. S. 


Sen. 1825-1836; opinion by, IV. 73. 
LUDLOW, COLONEL WILLIAM: b. 1848, 
d. 1901 ; 1st lieut. engineers 1864; 
lieut.-col. 1865; military attaché U. 
S. embassy London 1893-1896; ma- 
jor-gen. U. S. volunteers 1898; gov. 
Havana 1898; mission of, to ’Nica- 
ragua, III. DY. 
LUMPKIN, JOHN HpNRyY (Ga.): Db. 
1812, d. 1860; adm. bar 1834; so- 
licitor-general of Cherokee circuit 
1838; M. C. 1843-1849, 1855-1857 ; 
judge sup. ct. Ga. 1858-1860; on 
war with Mexico, II. 363 ss; in re 
Cherokee missionaries, VIII. 275. 
LunpDy, BENJAMIN (N. J.): b. 1789, 
d. 1839; abolitionist ; editor; favors 
colonization, IV. 99. 
LurHER, MARTIN, German Reformer: 
b. 14838, d. 1546; on polygamy, 
VIII. 451. 
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LYMAN, a (Mass) a bin tv5b. a: 
1811; XY C. 1793-97; in War of 
1812: consul at London ; on land 


tax, XII. Li RSS 


LyNcu, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1843; lawyer ; 
M. GC. 1887- 89; on ship subsidies, 
RL 128; 

LyncH, JoHN R. (Miss.): b. 1847; 
negro; adm. bar 1865; speaker 
Miss. Assem. 1871-1873; M. C. 
1873-1877, 1881-1883; on civil 
rights, VIII. 204 ss. 

LyncH, THomas (S. C.): b. ce. 1720, 
d. 1776; del. Col. Cong. 1765; del. 
Cont. Cong. 1774-1776; in Stamp 
Act Congress, I. 27. 

LVOn;. CéAnpp VONs “Y¥.).> “ba 18225") 
1875; consul at Shanghai, 1845- 

McApboo, WiLuiaM (N. J.): b. 1853; 
adm. bar 1874; M. C. 1883-1891; 
Ass. Sec. Navy 1893-1896; removed 


to N. Y. 1892; police com. N. Y. 
1904-5; chief magistrate N. Y. C. 
1910-1918; on powers of Speaker, 
IX. 372; on ship subsidies, XI. 184; 
on McKinley tariff, XII. 273, 274; 
on free coinage of silver, XIV. 194. 

MacauLay, THOMAS BaBINGTON, LORD 
(Eng.) : b. 1800, d. aes prophecy 
of, regarding U. S., X. 

McCatu, SAMUEL W. liaga ye b. 
1851; adm. bar 1878; ed. Boston 
Daily Advertiser; M. C. 1893- 1913; 
opposes R. R. rate reg., X. 4389- 455, 
482; on Littlefield anti- trust bill, 
XI. 99; on Payne tariff, XII. 391; 
on income Tax, —X DT. 419; bill by, 
for reciprocity with Canada, XII. 
431 ss; on bill, XII. 489; on reci- 
procity, XII. 445; on silver pur- 
chase repeal, XIV. 313 ss. 

McCarrHy, Dennis (N. Y.): bd. 1814, 
d. 1886; mayor of Syracuse 1853; 
M. C. 1867-1871; lieut.-gov. N. Y. 
1885 ; advocates’ POV kbar ites Poke 
247-249; on income tax, XII. 404; 
on purchase of Alaska, II. 422; car- 
icature of, XII. 267. 

McCr3reLuan, Guoren B., Gun. (N. J.): 
b. 1826, a. 1885 ; grad. West Point 
1846 ; Com. of ‘Armies of U. S. 1861 ; 


gov. N. J.; occupation of W. Va. 
Dyce 58; victories of, VI. 68; 
placed in command of forces at 


Washington, VI. 70; removal of, 
from command of Fed. army, wm. 
A. Richardson on, VI. 228; Voor- 
hees on, VI. 811 ss; as Dem. can- 
didate for Pres., VI. 277; Jacob M. 
Howard on, VI. 351, 352, 357; 
earicatures of, VI. 228, 278, 313; 


VIII. 87, 94. 
McCLevuan, Guo. B., Jr. (N. Y.): Db. 
1865; lawyer; M. C. 1895-1903; 


pee N. Y. 1903-10; 
funding bill, X. 320. 
ators, JoHN Watny (0.): b. 
1831 ; M. C. 1883- 1885; on liquor 
tax, XI. 395. 

McCrary, Grorce W. (Ia.): b. 1835, 
d. 1895; adm. bar 1856; M. C. 1869- 
1877; Sec. War 1877-1879; U. S. 
dist. judge 1879-1884; in re Inter- 
state Commerce Comm’n, X. 321. 


vote on R. 
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1849; M. C. 1853-1855; gov. of 

Idaho Terr. 1864-1866; on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 424 ss. 

Lyon, NATHANIBL, GBEN. (Ct.):_ Db. 


1819, d. 1861 (at Battle of Wil- 
son’s creek) ; grad. West. Pt. 1841; 


commander Dept. Mo. 1861; dis- 
arming of secessionists, discussed, 
V. 99; orders to, VI. 57; defeats 


Confederates at Booneville, VI. 58; 
appeal to, for freedom of press, VI. 


90; death of, VI. 120; caricature 
of, VI. 58. 

Lyons, RicH. BICKERTON PHMELL, 
ViscounT: b. 1817, d. 1887 ; min. 


to U. S. during Civil War; in 
Trent Affair, II. 379-380. 


McCreary, James B. (Ky.): b. 1838; 
adm. bar 1859; lieut.-col. Confed. 
Army 1865; gov. Ky. 1875-1879 ; 
M. C. 1885- 4897: Se 1903-1909 ; 
gov. Ky. 1912—; in re Chicago 
strike, X. 407. 

McCuLLocH, BENJAMIN, GEN.(Tenn.) : 
b. 1811, d. 1862; com.-in-chief Con- 
fed. army 1861; army of Gen. 
Twiggs turned over to, V. 283, 284. 

McCuuitocu, HucH (Me.): b. 1808, d. 
1895; adm. bar 1832; Sec. Treas- 
ury 1865-1869, 1884-1885; ref. to, 
XIII. 295; notable report of, XIII. 
821 8s; currency policy of, XIII. 
339; quoted, XIII. 424; ref. to, 
Veresoe 

McCubLocu, PHILIP Ark.) :__b. 
1851; adm. bar Uso: G1 1693= 
1903; on Nicaragua Canal, III. 379. 

McCumprr, Portpr JAMES (N. D.): 
b. 1858; adm. bar 1880; att. gen. 
ND: 1887-1888 ; Sen. 1899—; on 
pure food bill, XI. 467; on income 
tax, XII. 417. 


McDermott, Atnan L. (N. J.): 
b. 1854, d. 1908; dist. ct. judge 
1883-1886; M. C. 1900-1907; on 


Panama Canal, III. 387. 
MacDonautp, Sir JOHN ALEXANDER 
(Can.): b. 1815, d. 1891; adm. bar 
1836; Q. C. 1846; represented 
Kingston in Parli. 1844-1878; att.- 
gen. of Upper Can. 1854; Premier 
Upper Can. 1850; Premier new Do- 
minion, Minister Justice, Att.-Gen. 
Canada 1867-1873; Prime Minister 


1878; apptd. on Jt. High Com., II. 
441; on reciprocity with U. S., quot- 
ed, XII. 459. 

McDoucatt, James A. (Cal.): Db. 
1817, d. 1867; Ill. State att.-gen. 
1842-1846 ; att.-gen. Cal. 1850; M. 


C. 1853- 1855 ; Sen. 1861- 1867 ; vote 
by, on fug. slave bill, VI. 129; on 
compensated emancipation, VI. 182, 
183; on bills of attainder, cited, VI. 
198; on freedom of ballot, VI. 360; 
on abolition of slavery, VI. 413; on 
internal revenue bill, XII. 112 ss; 
vote by, on income tax, ref. to, XII. 


425. 
McDo WEL IRWIN, GuN. (0.): Db. 
"grad. West Point 


1818, 1885 ; 
1838; Osten in 1856; _ brigadier- 


gen. i861; major-gen. U. "S.A. 1872; 
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leads Union forces vs. Gen. Beaure- 
gard, VI. 59; defeated at Bull Run, 
VI. 68, 69. 

McDowE LL, JosppH (N. C.): b. 1756, 
d. 1801; gen. of militia Cont. army ; 
M. C. 1792-1799; on alien laws, 
VII. 21; on sedition law, VII. 64; 
on standing army, IX. 187. 

McDowr.ii, Mary H.: on woman suff., 
VIII. 384. 

McDurrin, Grorcr (S. C.): b. 1790, 
d. 1851; adm. bar 1814; M. C. 1821- 
1834 ; élected gov. S. C.; elected 
Sen. ; reélected and served 1842- 
1846; on Ore. boundary, II. 305, 
3806; on powers of Congress, II. 
3at ; on tariff of 1828, XII. 51. 

Macro, Gren.: Cuban patriot, III. 100. 

McHnery, SAMUEL D. (La.): b. 1837, 
d. 1910; lieut. Confed. army; adm. 
bar 1879; gov. La. 1881-1888; ass. 
justice Sup. Ct. La. 1888-1900; Sen. 
1897-1910; on Philippine question, 
IID. 321, 322. 

McGowan, Mr. (8S. C.) : on secession, 
Wie 2 G2nSSs 

McHenry, James (Md.): b. 1753, d. 
1816; surg. 5th Pa. batt. during 
Rev.; Delegate Cont. Cong. 1783- 
1786; in Fed. Const. Conv. 1787; 
Sec. War. 1796-1800; vote by, on 
slavery in N. W. Territory, V. 247. 

MacHIAVELLI, Niccouo (It.): b. 1469, 
d. 1527; It. diplomatist; author of 
“The Prince’; on repub. form of 
gov., quoted, VI. 412, 413. 

McKean, THOMAS (Del.): b. 1734, d. 
1817; adm. bar 1754; colonial rep. 
1762-1769 ; delegate gen. cong. 1765 ; 
Cont. Cong. 1774-1783; chief justice 
Pa. 1776-1798; Pres. State Del. 
116s Pres, Cong. 78 gov.) Ea. 
fore in Stamp Act Congress, 

McKeen, Samunn (Ky.): M. ye 1809- 
17; opposes a navy, Xe 210 

McKenna, JosrepH (Cal.): b. 1843, d. 
1898 ; adm. bar 1865 ; M. Cc. Bee 
1892; circuit judge 1892; U. Att. 
Gen. "1897-8; justice U. 8. ce (Ours 
1898; on Benj. Harrison’s record 
on Chinese question, XI. 265; on 
McKinley tariff, XII. 281. 

McKenzin, JAMus A. (Ky.): b. 1840, 
Ci 9042) adm. ubar  dS61 7 Me IC: 
1877-1883; Sec. State Ky. under 
Gov. Knott; minister Peru under 
Cleveland; on bill for tariff com- 
mission, XII. 202, 203. 

McKINLby, WILLIAM (Ohio): b. 1843, 
d. 1901; enlisted U. S. army 1861; 
M. C. 1877-1884, 1885-1891 ; gov. O. 
1892-1896; Pres. 1897-1901; mes- 
sages by, on relations with Cuba, 
III. 122 ss; Sen. Hoar on, ITI. 149 
8s, 158; attack on, by Hugh A. 
Dinsmore, III. 165, 166; defence 
of, by Robt. Adams, Jr., III. 166, 
167; approves’ intervention in 
Cuba, III. 168; secures treaty for 
annex. of Hawaii. III. 171; Champ 
Clark on, III. 197; letter of Dupuy 
de Lome on, III. 207; on military 
govt of Philippines, TIT. 254, 255; 
on Cuba, quoted, III. 266; on Phil- 
ippines, quoted, III. 291; ‘James H. 
Berry on, III. 309 88: reélected 
Pres., III. 324; appoints com’n to 
investigate Philippines, III. 322, 


823; names com. for provis. gov’t, 
Ily. 3238; on isthmian canal, III. 
357, 358; tariff bill of, ref. to, X. 
69; on protective system, quoted, 
XII. 4; on Wood tariff bill, XIII. 
156 ss; on tariff commission, XII. 
200 ss; on purchase of gov’t bonds, 
XI 226 sss on) Mills tariff pill, 
MIT (247 "sss" taxife, bill by.9 LE 
261 ss; in debate on bill, 261 ss; 
MIL, 282, 283s Trefsto, xis 20, 
850, 886; on reciprocity with Porto 
Rico, ref. to, XII. 434; on free 
coinage of silver, XIV. 54; on legal 
tender of silver, XIV. 69; portrait, 
XII. 156; caricatures of, III. 133, 
SS2ee xa 2 28 

McLann, James H., Gun. (Kan.) : re- 
ports on affairs in Kan., IV. 320, 
oon 


Mclann, Lours (Del.): b. 1786, d. 
1857 5 ent. Us iS: Navy 1798; adm. 
bar 1807; served in War 1812; M. 
C. 1817- 1827 ; Sen. 1827-1829 ; min- 
ister to HWng. 1829-1831; Sec. WH, Re 
Treas. 1831- 1833; Sec. State 1833- 
1834; min. to Eng. 1845-1846; on 
slavery, IV. 60, 83 ss; Sumner on, 
IV. 299; on popular election of 
Pres., nxe 404; on plurality prefer- 
ence, IX. 404. 

McLaurin, ANSELM J. (Miss.) _ b. 
1848, a. 1909; private in Confed. 
army 1864; adm. bar 1868; Sen. 
1894-1895; gov. Miss. 1895-1899; 
Sen. 1900-1909; on income tax, 
XII. 411, 412, 414. 

McLaurin, JoHn L. (S. C.): b. 1860; 
adm. bar 1882; M. C. 1892-1897; 
Sen. 1897-1903; on Dingley tariff, 
XII. 336. ss. 

McLyan, Joun (O.): b. 1785, d. 
1861; adm. bar 1807; M. C. 1813- 
1816; State Sup. Ct. judge 1816; 
comm. U. S. gen. land office 1822; 
U. S. Postmaster Gen. 1823-1829 ; 
ass. justice U. S. Sup. Ct. 1829- 
1861; on treaties, quoted, II. 411, 
412; on acquisition of territory, 
cited, III. 249; on Dred Scott case, 
IV. 385, 386; letter of, on slavery 
in Ter., quoted, VI. 158. 

McManon, JoHn A. (0.): b. 1833; 
adm. bar 1854; M. C. 1875-1881; 
on the troops at polls, IX. 156; on 
ples. to approp. bill, IX. 154-160, 
L7G. 

McMiuuan, SAMugEL J. R. (Minn.) : b. 
1826, d. 1897; adm. bar 1849; dist. 
judge Minn. 1858; ass. justice Sup. 
Ct. 1864-1874; chief justice Sup. 
Ct. 1874-1875; Sen. 1875-1887; in 
re R. R. regulation, X. 339, 340. 

McMi.uuin, Benton (Tenn.): b. 1845, 
adm. bar 18713 .M: C. 1879-1899); 
gov. Tenn. 1899-1903; on political 
exclusion, XI. 268; on Mills tariff 
bill, MUI) 235.5 iret.) to, XTEV 238, 
239; on McKinley tariff, XII. 269, 
270; on Dingley tariff, XII. 342 ss, 
359 ss; offers income tax amend- 
ment to tariff bill, XII. 406 ss; on 
Silver purchase repeal, aA 388. 

Macon, NarHAnren (N. C.) : oy, lly daare, 
d. 1837; served in Rey. ; : M. C. 1791- 
1815 ; Speaker House Rep. 1801- 
1807; Sen. 1815-1828; on petition 
of fugitive freedmen, IV. 82, 33; 
on deportation of aliens, VII. 28; 
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on oe law, VII. 63, 73; quoted, 


XIII 
McPuerson, JoHn (N. J.): b. 1833, 
d. 1897; en. 1877- 1895; on depen- 


dent pension bill, IX. 281 ; on “‘orig- 
inal package” bill, XI. 410; concurs 
in report on tariff reduction, XII. 
257, 258; on silver purchase, XIV. 
297, 228, "229, 248, 249. 

Mapan, Rey, Marvin: ref. to, in re 
polygamy, VIII. 452. 

Mapison, JAMES (Va.): b. 1751, d. 
1836 ; ‘adm. bar 1773; delegate Cont. 
Cong. 1780-1788, 1786- 1788 ; in Fed. 


Const. Cony. Phila. LISiis Maa. 
1789-1797; Sec. State 1801- 1809 ; 
Pres. 1809-1817; his ‘Papers,”’ Te 


xx.; ref. to in re Via Resi ole xocdt as 
del. to Const. Conv., I. 3, 4; on 
eeu to prepare address to States, 
260 ss; in Const. Cony., I. 285 
Nag of Const., T2863 in Conet 
Conv., I. 314, 815 ; on slave rep. in 
Cong., I. 358, 359; in Va. Const. 
Conv., I. 874 ss; joint author ‘“‘The 
Federalist,” I. 379, 390 ss; elected 
House of Rep., I. 422; debates with 
Hamilton on French Alliance, II. 9, 
18 ss; on Const. provision for 
treaties, II. 43 ss; in re letter of 
“Camillus,” II.55; on Washington’s 
farewell address, II. 58; favors non- 
importation, II. 115; proclamations 
by, II. 147; messages on relations 
with G. B., II. 149, 182, 184, 185; 
message on Fed. power over militia, 
II. 210; Adams on, II. 343; quoted 
in controversy over Cuban ind., III. 
117; on petitions vs. slave trade, 
IV. 9, 16, 17; on petition of fugi- 
tive freedmen, IV. 30, 31; on sla- 
very, quoted, IV. 64; in “The Fed- 
eralist,”’ opinion by, IV. 85, 86; fa- 
vors colonization of freedmen, IV. 
99; on slavery, quoted, IV. 209, 301; 
connection of, with Va. Res., 6, 
8 8s, 12 ss; letter of Jefferson to, 
V. 15, 16; ref. to, in report of Hart- 
ford Conv., V. 17; Hayne on, V. 43; 
on nat. of Const., quoted, V. 298, 
299; on coercion of States by Fed. 


Gov., quoted, V. 302, 303; report 
of, on Va. reso., adoption of, by 
Dem. Nat. Conv. (1852), cited, V. 


315; on nat. of Fed. Gov’t, cited, 
Vv. 392, 403; on State rights, quot- 
ed, VI. 40, 45; reprimand by, of 
Gen. Jackson, ‘cited, VALCO se OD) 
Const., quoted, VI. 168; ref. to, VI. 
397; on slavery, cited, VI. 405; on 
naturalization, -VII. 13, 16, 18; 
drafts res. vs. Sedition Law for 
legis., VII. 92; report on Va. res. vs. 
Sedition Law, VII. 105; quoted, 
VII. 239; on executive powers of 
removal, IX. 11, 21; on roads and 
canals, X. 138-139; vetoes appro- 
priation for internal improvements, 
X. 139, 149, 150; on Const., X. 149- 
150; on State rights, X. 220; on 


eod-fisheries bill, XI. 114; on alco- 
hol’ tax, XII. 10) 21; on indirect 
taxation, XII. 13, 14, 16; on tariff, 


cited, XII. 177; on ministerial func- 
tions, XIII. 19, 21; on redemption 
of public debt, XIil. 28; opposes 
estab. nat. bank, XIII. 34; disap- 
proves bill to establish nat. bank, 
XIII. 52; message of, on national 
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finances, XIII. 52; approves bill es- 
tablishing US: Bank, >. @ 0 8 gay: 3 
quoted, XIII. 89; proposition of, re- 
garding public debt, >. WE) a) Ga 
quoted, XII. 197; British caricature 
of, II. 218; portrait, VII. frontis- 


piece. 
Macorrin, Brrian (Ky.): b. 1815, d. 
adm. bar 1839; gov. Ky. 


1885 ; 
1859-1862; address by, against_se- 
cession, V. 276, 277; refuses Lin- 


coln’s call for militia, WL. BT. 


Macruper, JOHN B., Gun. (Va.): b. 
1810, 1871; grad. West Point 
1830 : major-gen. Confed. army; 


major-gen. Maximilian’s army; em- 
ploys slaves on earthworks, Wie GETS: 
MacuirEn, JAMES G. (Cal.): b. 1853; 
adm. bar STS MARC, 1893- 1899 ; 
opposes R. R. funding bill, X. 288. 
290, 307, 317, 320; on Dingley 
tariff, OUI 339, 340: offers single 
tax amend. to tariff bill, XII. 407, 
aoe on silver purchase repeal, XIV. 


Mauwan, Aurruep T. (N. Y.): b. 1840; 
grad. U. S. Naval Acad. 1859 ; capt. 
1885; author of naval science and 
history; quoted, III. 173, 226; on 
Panama Canal, cited, Ill. 444. 


Mauon, THapprus M. (Pa.): b. 1840; 
in U. S. army; adm. bar 1871; M 
C. 1893-1907; on Wilson tariff, 
XII. 298. 

Mauvory, Ropwrr (Ky.): b. 1815, d. 
1885 ; C. 185 9-1865 ; on Fug. 


Slave DIVE Lab ress 
Mautory, StppHEn R. (Pila.)2"b. 1813; 
d. 1873; adm. bar. 1839; Sen. 1851. 
1861; Sec. Confed. Navy 1861-1865 ; 
on relations with Spain, III. 79, 80, 


Mann, Jamus R. (Ill.) : b. 1856; adm. 
bar 1881; M. C. 1897—; on Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, III. 372 ss; on 
capitalization of R. Rs., X. 451; 
supports R.R. rate regulation, X. 
477; on pure food bill, XI. 471; on 
Payne tariit, Sebi S76: 

MANNING, Dan’L F. (NS YO pavt sais 
d. 1887; pub. Albany Argus ; Sec. 
Treas. 1885- 87; ref. to, XIV. 249. 

MANSFIELD, WILLIAM Murray, HARL 
or (Brit.): b. 1705, d. 1793; 
founder Eng. commercial law ; on 
right tomtax, “America, . Js “58:5 38'3 
John Randolph on, Il. 245; on sla- 


very, quoted, VI. 158, 159; ref. to, 
XIII. 361. 
Marcu, C. W., journalist: on Webster- 


Hayne debate, V. 37. 

Marcy, WitLiam L. (N. Y.): b. 1786, 
d. 1857; adm: bar 1812; served in 
War of 1812; ass. justice st. sup. 
ct. 1829; Sen. 1831-1832; gov. N. 
Y. 1833-1839; comm. Mex. claims 
1839-1842; Sec. War 1845-1849; 
See. State 1853-1857; urges free- 
dom of commerce, II. 394; on rela- 
tions with Cuba, III. 73, 77, 88, 84; 
on Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty, cited, 
III. 360, 361; on the Koszta affair, 
VII. 120; caricatures of, IV. 3138, 
BPALS Wana al 

MARROQUIN, FRANCISCO: Pres. of Co- 
lombia, negotiations with, III. 407. 

MarsuH, BrengaMin F. AO) aE 
d. 1905; adm. bar 1860; in Civil 
War; M. C. 1877-1883, 1893- 1901, 
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1903-1905 ; on Nicaragua Canal, III. 
380, 381. 

MarRSHALL, JOHN (Va.): b. 1755, d. 
1835; capt. in Continental Army 
1777; adm. bar 1780; one of spec. 
comm. France 1797-1798; M. C. 
1799-1800; See. State 1800; chief 
justice U. S. 1801-1835; interpret. 
of Const) 1. tia ont Patrick 
Henry’s Stamp Act res., J. 23, 243 
in Va. Cons. Cony., I. 370, 371; en- 
voy to France, ne 69; ordered to 
leave France, II. 82; quoted on non- 


intervention, II. 287; on Const., 
cit., III. 252; on gov’t of terr., 
cited, IU OE 281, 282; on aes: 


Bank, cited, IV. 154; Watterson on, 
VI. 1; on Wm. Pinkney, cited, VI. 
157; opinion on power to tax, in 
ease of McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
cited, VI. 397, X. 85; on rights of 
aliens, VII. 132; ref. to, VII. 385; 
on jurisdiction in Cherokee removal, 
VIII. 275; opposes reduction of 
army, IX. 190; on Federal author- 
ity in re transportation, X. 213; 
on jurisdiction of U. 8S. Courts, XI. 
6; on jurisdiction of Cong. over 
commerce, XI. 315; ref. to, XIII. 
80; def. of bill of credit by, XIII. 
200; portrait, IX. frontispiece. 

MARSHALL, Sam’L S. (Ill.): b. 1824, 
d. 1890; adm. bar 1845; circuit ct. 
judge 1851-1854, 1861-1864; M. C. 
1855-1859, 1865-1875; in debate on 
tariff of 1870, XII. 139. 

Martin, Augustus N. (Ind.): b. 1847, 
d. 1901; served in Civil War; adm. 
bar 1870; M. C. 1889-1895 ; on sil- 
ver purchase repeal, XIV. 387. 

Martin, Epen W. (S. D.): b. 1855; 
adm. bar 1880; M. C. 1901—; on 
reciprocity, XII. 436. 

Martin, LurHpr (Md.): b. 1774, d. 
1826; adm. bar 1771; mem. An- 
napolis conv. 1774; att.-gen. Md. 
1778-1805, 1818-1820; delegate 
Cont. Cong. 1784-1785; mem. Fed. 
Const. Conv.; chief justice ct. oyer 
and terminer 1814; in Const. Cony., 
I. 327 ss, 333, 344, 356. 

MARVIN, WILLIAM (Fla.) : b. 1808, d. 
1882; adm. bar 1833 ; dist. att. 
BoRtiL Fla. 1835; judge of Fla. 
1849-1868 ; provisional gov. Fla. 
1865; appt. provisional gov. Fla., 
VII. 276. 

Marx, Kar: socialist, XI. 348. 

Maso, BARTOLOMh, Pres. of Cuba: 
Sen. Foraker on, III. 139. 

Mason, Grorcn (Va.): b. 1726, d. 
1792’; non-importation res. 1769; 
mem. Va. conv. 1775; cony. framing 
Fed. const. 1787; delegate to Const. 
Conv., I. 3, 4; bill of rights drafted 
by, I. 184 835 in Const. Conv., I. 
314, 318, 319, 325, 357, 366. 

Mason, Jamps M. (Va.) : bivL798,d: 
1871; adm. bar 1820; M. C. 1837- 
1889; Sen. 1847-1861; comm. Con- 
federacy to Gt. Brit. and France 
1861-1865, II. 378, 380; on annex. 
of Cuba, III: 71, 72; on slavery, 
LV LOD Loss 160, 190, 191, 240; 
Henry Clay on, IV. 194, 253) reads 
speech of Calhoun, IV. 197; on Mo. 
Comp., quoted, IV. 298; attacked 
by Sumner, IV. 340 ss, 351; reply, 
IV. 347 ss, 351; on John Brown 
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affair, V. 195, 197, 206 ss; Trum- 
bull on, V. 198; on Conciliation 
Bill, V. 341, 342, 344; on Lincoln’s 
inaugural, VI. 35 ss; opposes Pa- 
cific R. R. subsidy, X. 183. 
Mason, JOHN Y. (Va.): b. 1799, d. 


1859; adm. bar 1819; M. C. 1831- 
1837; Sec. Navy 1844-1845, 1846- 
1849; Att.-Gen. 1845-1846; min. 
France 1854-1859; instructions to, 
III. 83, 84. 

Mason, JONATHAN (Mass.): b. 1752, 


d. 1831; adm. bar 1777; Sen. 1800- 
1803; M. C. 1817-1820; on tenure 
of office of judges, IX. 501. 

MASON, STEVENS T. (Va.): b. 1760, d. 
1808; brig.-gen. Va. militia; dele- 
gate st. const. conv. 1788; Sen. 
1794-1803 ; on controversy over La., 
II. 99 ss; on tenure of office of 
judges, IX. 504. 

Mason, WILLIAM BP. (Ill.): b. 1850; 
adm. bar LST2e— MC: 1887- 1891; 
Sen. 1897-1903; on recog. Cuban 
indep., III. 155; on annex. of Phil- 
ippines, III. 270 ss. 

Mastoyrs, Josraw (N. Y.): b. 1763, d. 
1832; adm. bar c. 1788; mem. state 
leg. 1792, 1800, 1801; ass. judge 
Rensselaer county 1801-1805; M. C. 
1805-1809; judge ct. com. pleas 
Rensselaer county 1809-1822 ; on em- 
bargo, II. 135 ss. 

MatrrHEws, STANLEY (O.): b. 1824, d. 
1889 ; adm. bar 1842; ed. Cincinnati 
Herald 1846-1849; judge ct. com- 
mon pleas 1850-1852; dist. att. s. 
O. 1858-1861; col. in Civil War 
1861-1863; judge Cincin. superior 
ct. 1863-1864; Sen. 1877-1879; ass. 
judge U. S. Sup. Ct. 1881-1889; on 
restricting Chinese immigration, 
XI. 237; on legal tender of silver, 
XIV. 58 ss, 63, 69; caricature of, 
EX 133: 

Maxpby, SAMUEL B. (Tex.): b. 1825, 
d. 1895; grad. West Point 1846; 
resigned ist lieutenantship 1849; 
adm. bar 1850; master in chancery 
1852-1856 ; dist. att. 1858-1859 ; ma- 
jor-gen. Confed. army 1864; Sen. 
1875-1887; on internat. monetary 
conf., XIV. 137. 

MayNarpD, Horacn (Tenn.) : b. 1814, d. 
1882; grad. Amherst 1838; prof. U. 
of E. Tenn. 1839-1844; adm. bar 
1844; att.-gen. Tenn. 1863-1865; M. 
C. 1857-1868, 1865-1875; minister 
to Turkey 1875-1880; Postmaster- 
Gen. 1880-1881; on reconstruction, 
VIII. 51; on tariff of 1870, XII. 


134 ss. 
Mrapn, Epwin R. (N. Y.) : b. 1886, d 


1889; adm. bar 1858; M. C. 1875- 
ae aus on Chinese exclusion, XI. 
Mrapn, Georcr G.: b. 1816, d. 1872; 
grad. West Pt. 1835; brig.-gen. 
1861; major-gen. 1862; com.-in- 


chief Army of “Potomac 1868 ; army 
of, Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 33 

Mwapn, RICHARD KIpprr (We.) : b. 
1795, d. 1862; M. C. 1847- 1853; 
min. Brazil 1857-1861; on slavery, 
IV. 180, 181. 

Mracuer, THOMAS F. (Ire.): b. 1823, 
d. 1867 ; banished from Ire. for se- 
dition 1848 ; escaped to U. S. 1852; 
brig.-gen. Union A. 1864; gov. pro 
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tem. Montana 1866; ref. to, II. 270 


88. 

Mnics, Henry (N. Y.): b. 1782, d. 
1861; adm. bar c. 1802; served in 
war of 1812; M. C. 1819- 1821; on 
Slavery, IV. 7, : 

MPLANCTHON, PHILIP: b. 1497, 4d. 
1560 ; German Reformer; on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 451. 

MELVILLE, Henry DuUNDAS (Eng.) : 
peachment of, cited, IX. 72. 
MERCER, CHarites F. (Vases: be 
d. 1858; capt. cavalry U. S. army 
1798- 1800 ; adm. bar 1802; brig.- 
gen. War of 1812; M. C. 1817-1839 ; 
ori censure of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 


Mercer, JoHN Francis (Md.): _b. 
1759, d. 1821; lieut.-col. Va. cavalry 
at end of Rev. ; Befecnre See Md. 
to Fed. Const. ’Conv., Ce 
1792-1794; gov. Md. 4801. $803: on 
ministerial functions, XIII. 19, 20. 

MEREDITH, WILLIAM, Sir (Eng.) : op- 
poses Stamp Act in House of Com- 
mons, I. 18. 

Mprrimon, Aveustus S8. (N. C.): Db. 
1830, d. 1892; adm. bar 1852; capt. 
Confed. army "1861; judge N. ’C. su- 
perior ct. 1866- 1867 ; Sen. 1873- 
1879; ass. judge N. on supreme ct. 
1883-1889 ; chief justice 1889-1892 ; 
on internat. monetary conf., XIV. 
132-136. 

Merritt, Westny (N. Y.): b. 1836; 
grad. West. Point 1860; chief mili- 
tary division of Gulf 1865; col. 5th 
cavalry 1876; chief of cavalry of 
Big Horn and Yellowstone expedi- 
tions; supt. U. S. Military Acad. 
West Point 1882; brig.-gen. 1887; 
military gov. Philippines 1898; in 
Philippines, III, 247. 

Mryrer, Hetnn E., translator for 
“Great Debates in American His- 
tory, Axx: 


1778, 


MirFLin, THOMAS (Pa.): b. 1774, d. 
1800; mem. col. legis. 1772-1774; 
delegate Cont. Cong. 1774-1776, 


1782-1784 ; quartermaster-gen. Cont. 
Army 1775-1777; major-gen. 1777- 
1779; Speaker st. house of rep. 
1785-1788; delegate Fed. Const. 
Conv. 1787; pres. sup. ex. council 
Pa. 1788-1790; gov. Pa. 1790-1799 ; 
vote by, vs. slavery in N. W. Terr., 
cited, V. 247; codperation of, with 
Gen. Washington, in suppression of 
Pa. insurrection, cited, V. 414; 
NT ye of Gen. Washington, quoted, 
VI. 347. 
MiuL, JoHN Stuart (Hng.): b. 1806, 
1873; pol. economist ; his wages 
fund theory, DG Ade quoted, XIV. 
373; ref. to, 380 

MILLER, Marcus iby GEN. : brig.-gen. ; 
comm. army in Philippines 1898- 
1899; Wm. B. Mason on, aD A) Rar ary 

MILLrr, Gno, FE. (Pa.): b. 1809, d. 
1888; M. C. 1865-1869 ; on purchase 
of Alaska, Il. 406; asks for impar- 
tial trial of Johnson, IX. 620; on 
payment of bond interest in gold, 
XIII. 319, 320. 

MILLER, JACOB w. GNe Jey 2 bs 1800; 
d. 1862 ; adm. bar 1823; Sen. 1841: 
1853; on slavery, IV. 

Miuuer, JoHN F. (Cal.): 
1886; adm. bar 1852; 


XIV.—29 


* maj. -gen. 
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Union army 1865; Sen. 1881-1886; 
introduces Chinese exclusion bill, 


MiLLeR, Marion MILLs CNY 3) 
b. 1864; editor “Great Debates ia 
American History”; preface by, l. 


Xl. 88, 
MILLER, WILLIAM BE. 


(1a. ee Danses: 
d. 1896; Union A.; judge Ia. dist. 
ct. 1858-1862; 1868-1869; justice 
sup. ct. 1869- 1876; on _ private 
rights, IX. 4. 
MILLIKEN, Seru L. (Me.): b. 1831, 
d. 1897; adm. bar 1856; Mse-Cy 
1883-1897 ; on liquor tax, XI. 401; 


on Mills tariff bill, XII. 242. 

MIuus, Rocer Q. (Tex.) : b. 1832, d. 
1911; adm. bar 1852; col. Confed. 
army; M. C. 1873-1892; Sen. 1892- 
1899; on relations with Cuba, III. 
105, 113 ss,135; in re rules of House, 
IX. 351; on ship subsidies, XI. 176 
ss; on restriction of immigration, 
XI. 278; on taxation of banks, 
XII. 121, 122; bill by, for purchase 
of Gov. bonds, XII. 226 ss; bill by, 
for tariff reduction, XII. "230 885 
in debate on bill, XII. 231 ss; ref: 
to, XII. 253; on McKinley tariff, 
XII. 265 ss; on Dingley tariff, XII. 
3852 ss; vote by, XII. 359; on na- 
tional banks, XIII. 235, 238; cari- 
eature of, XII. 323. 

MILLson, JoHN S. (Va.): b. 1808, d. 
1873; adm. bar 1829; M. C. 1849- 
1861; on Koszta affair, VII. 124; 
on polyeniay, WITT. 411,412, 415, 


b. 1780, d. 
on slavery 


b. 1835, 
Portland 


Miner, CHARLES (Pa.): 
1865; M. C. 1825-1829; 
in’ D.C. LV -7103: 

MITCHELL, JOHN H. (Ore.): 
d. 1905; adm. bar 1856; 
corp. att. 1861; State Sen. 1862- 
1866; Pres. st. Sen. 1864- 1866 ; 
lieut.-col. State militia 1865; Sen. 
1873-1879, 1885-1905; on Panama 
Canal, III. 399 ss; proposes Const. 
amend. for pop. election of Pres., 
ee 409; in re R. R. land grants, X. 

dD 

MONDELL, FRANK W. (Wyo.) : b. 1860; 
mayor * Newcastle, Wyo., 1888- 1895 ; 
pres. ist st. sen. 1892; M. C. 1895 
—; introduces res. for woman suf., 


VIII. 354. 
Monry, HprNnanpo bE Soro (Miss.) : 
b. 1839, d d. 1912; served in Confed. 


army ; M. C. 1875- 1885, 1893-1897 ; 
Sen. 1897-1911 ; opinion by, on war, 
III. 150; on canal fortifications, III. 
441; on “income tax, XII. 41 


Monrop, JAMES (Va.): b. 1758, d. 
1831; served Cont. army, lieut.-col. 
1780; delegate Cont. Cong. 1783- 
1786; adm. bar; Sen. 1790-1794; 
min. France 1794-1796; gov. Va. 


1799-1802; min. to France 1803; 
min. to Eng. 1803; to Spain 1804; 
gov. Va. 1811; Sec. State 1811- 
1817; Pres. 1817-1825; in Va. 
Const. Conyv., I. 366; informed of 
dissolution of French Alliance, II. 
57; recalled by Washington, II. 58; 
Harper on letter of, Il. 78; apptd. 
spec. envoy to France, 1B 89; offer 
for La. by, IJ. 101; on recog. of S. 
A. republics, II. 223, 231 ss; Hayne 
on, II. 237, 288; on Greek Rev., II. 
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dollar, XIV. 30 ss; on legal tender 
of silver, XIV. 63; on internat. 
monetary conf., XIV. 79 ss; intro- 
duces bill for purchase of silver, 
XIV. 205; on silver purchase, XIV. 


249; on military drafts, quoted, VI. 
281: portrait, II., frontispiece. 
MONTESQUIEU DB, ‘CHARLUS DE Swc- 
ONDAT, Baron (France): b. 1689, 
d. 1755; judge Bordeaux; mem. Fr 


Acad. 1728; Fellow Royal Society, 264. 

London ; on international law, Morrityt, Lor M. (Me.): b. 1813, d. 

quoted, THe 277; quoted by Corwin, 1883; adm. bar 1887; gov. Me. 

II. 368, 369. 1858-1860; Sen. 1861-1876; Sec. 
MonrGoMERY, RicHARD, GEN.: Db. Treas. 1876-1877; on compensated 


L786, de TTS ; capt. 1762; sold emancipation bill, eva 183; on civil 


com. 1773; attack on Quebec "1775 ; ; rights, VII. 392; on equal male suf., 
death of, "I. 171; John Randolph VITL 16; 324°= on reconstruction, 
Gil’ 1OY akeybe Calhoun on, Ik. 174, VIII. 55; quoted, XIII. 4384. 


175; Shields on, Il. 275. Morris, GoUVERNEUR (Paand NYE 


MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM (Pa.): Db. b. 1752) ‘d: 1816; del. Cont. Cong. 
1818, d. 1870; adm. bar 1841; M. from Pa. 1787-1788, Isis aeons 
C. 1857-1861 ; on Lecompton Const., conv. framing const. 1787; U. S. 
Van LOTS bill by, Douglaston, Ve min. to France 1792-1794; Sen. 
149. from N. Y. 1800-1808; in Const. 

Moopy, Gipron C. (S. Dak.) : b. 1832, Conyv., I. 344, 345, 354, 355, 358, 
d. 1904; adm. bar 1853; capt. Union 361; on war with Spain, II. 97 ss; 


A. 1864; ass. justice sup. ct. Dak. on acquisition of territory, quoted, 
Terr. 1878-1883; adm. bar U. S. III. 281, 282; on slavery, quoted, 
Sup. Ct. 1884; Sen. 1889-1891; on IV. 286; on tenure of office of 
dependent-pension bill, IX. 278. judges, IX. 502, 507, 513; quoted, 


Moopy, WILLIAM GopwiN,_ publicist, XIII LOT 
in re R. R. land grants, X. 259. Morris, Isaac. N. (Ill.):_b. 1812, d. 
Moorn, FRANK: compiler of American 1879; adm. bar 1886; M. C. 1857- 
orations, I. xviii. 1861; on election of Lincoln, V. 438. 
Moorn, J. Hampron (Pa.): b. 1864; Morris, ROBERT PAacH WALLER 


M. C. 1906—; on reciprocity, XII. (Minn.): b. 1853; grad. Va. Mili- 
437. tary Inst. 1872; adm. bar 1880; 
Moorn, THomas, Irish poet: b. 1779, municipal judge Duluth 1889; city 
d. 1852; quoted on Indians, VIII. att. 1894; M. C. 1897-19038; dist. 
251. judge Minn. ; ; on Panama Canal, (is 
Morcan, Joun T. (Ala.): b. 1824, d. 387, 
1907; adm. bar 1845;  brig.-gen. Morris, are (COD) ee Die cosa ae 
Confed. A. 1863; Sen. 1877-1907; 1844; adm. tee 1804; state senator 
on isthmian canal, III. 352, 353; four ‘terms ; udge O. sup. ct. 1815- 
reports Nicaragua Canal bill, IIL. 1820; Sen. 1833. 1839; nom. Vice- 
382; on isthmian canal, III. 392 Pres. by abolitionists, Tah, SAR. 
ss, 402 ss, 415, 416; res. by, on Morrison, WILLIAM R. (3 NE)) te Loe 
Panama rev., III. 480, 481; on In- 1825; col. Union A.; , 
dian policy, VIII. 301; on _polyg- ° 1865, 1873-1887; chm. “Interstate 
amy, VIII. 463 ss; on R. R. rate Com. Com. 1891- 1897 ; on bill for 
regulation, X. 370-373, 486; on tariff commission, XII. 210 ss; bill 
Sherman anti-trust law, XI. 63; on by, for “horizontal reduction, ”’ X11, 
restriction of immigration, XI. 275; 220; Wm. Pp Breckinridge on, 
on internat. monetary conf., XIV. XII. 252. 


; Morsn, Burgaw A. (Mass.) : b. 1841, 
Morir, J. H.: cartoons by, XI. 300, d. 898; served Union A.; M. @. 
385. 1889-1897; argues for ‘business 


Mor.ipy, Lorp Joun (Hng.): on Afri- 
ean race problem, quoted, IV. 8. Morsn, Mr.: consul at London, report 

Morritt, Davip L. (N. H.): b. 1772, by, on Am. commerce during Civil 
d. 1849; practiced medicine 180T- War, II. 488, 439. 
1830; Congregational min. 1802- Morton, Otiver P. Gnd bs L823: 
1811; Sen. 1817-1823; gov. N. H. d. 1877 ; adm. bar 1847; circuit 
1824-1826; ed. N. H. Observer judge 1852; gov. Ind. 1860-1868; 
1831-1849 : on African slave trade, Sen. 1867- 1877 ; on annex. of San 
IV. 35, 38, 389, 41; opinion by, IV. Domingo Til 10020 e23,e 2 OO nl 
73. XVth Amend., VIII. 148, 144, 146, 

Morritu, JUSTIN SmitH (Vt.): b. 156; proposes const. amend., VIII. 
1810, d. 1898; C. 1855-1867 ; 160; on Southern outrages, VIII. 
Sen. 1867-1898; on annex. of San 165, 196; on Civil Service bill, IX. 
Domingo, III. 18; on annex. of Ha- 289 ss, 296; on reduction of cur- 
wali, Ill. 217, 230 ss; Sen. Hoar rency, XIII. 346; on resumption of 
on, III. 236; res. by, on protecting specie payments, XIII. 352 ss. 
Slave State interests, V. 4837; mem. Moses, BrrRnargD (Cal.): b. 1846; 


methods in legislation, IX. 3879. 


comm. on reconstruction, VII. 307; 
on polygamy, VIII. 4381, 487; on 
tariff of 1857, XII. 83 ss: on in- 
ternal revenue bill, XII. 104 ss; 
tariff bill by, XII. 128; on tariff of 
1861, quoted, XII. 231; on Wilson 
tariff, XII. 322, 323; on reciprocity, 
XID: 429 ; on reduction of currency, 
XIII. 341; on recoinage of silver 


prof. hist. and pol. se. in Uniy. of 
Cal. 1876—; apptd. commissioner 
to Philippines, III. 323. 


Moriey, JoHN LorHrorp (Mass.): b. 


1814, d. 1877; sec. legation Russian 
mission 1841; min. to Austria 1861- 
1867; min. to Eng. 1869-1870; his- 
torian and litterateur; min. to G. 
B.; in re Alabama claims, II. 443. 
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Morr, Lucretia (Mass.): b. 1793, d. 
1880; Friend and abolitionist ; tem- 
perance reformer land  suffragist ; 
in re woman suf., VIII. 318. 

MUHLENBERG, FreDpRICK A. C. (Pa.): 
b. 1750, d. 1801; Luth. min.; del. 


Cont. Cong. 1779-1780; del. st. 
const. cong. 1790; M. C. 1789- 
1797; Speaker 1st Cong.; on com. 


treaty with G. B., II. 50. 
MULLINS, Mr. (S. C.): on secession, 


V. 275. 
Mourpock, WILLIAM (Md.): b. 1720, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (France): Db. 
1769, d. 1821; brig-gen. 1793; com- 
mander-in- chief of the Army ‘of. In- 
terior 1796; First Consul 1798; 
Emperor 1804 ; King of Italy 1805; 
abdicated 1814 and sent to Elba; 
returned to France, but was de. 
feated by allies under Wellington 
1815; abdicated and exiled to St. 
Helena ; policy of --ls 867 101s 
commercial restrictions of, II. 128, 
131, 147, 148; Clay on, Il. 198 Sar 


Champ Clark on, Ill. 208 ; commer- 
cial decrees of, ref. to, <aae 309 ; 
quoted XIII. 441, 

NAPoLeon III. (France): b. 1808, d. 


1873; President of France 1848- 
1852; Emperor 1852-1870; deposed 
and retired to England; proposal 
by, for mediation between North 
and South, VI. 268. 

Nast, THos. (N. Y.): b. Germany 
1840; newspaper artist; cartoonist 
Harper’s Weekly 1862—; ed. Nast’s 
Weekly 1892; cartoons by, VII. 135, 
298, 405; VIII. 195, 200, 212, 303; 
IX. 103, 115, 292, 329; XI. 399; 
XII. 223, 229; XIII. 374, 379, 418, 
419; X1V..393 ref: to I. xxxi. 

NatHan, Maup (Mrs. Frep’k) (N. 
Y.): since 1897 pres. Consumers’ 


peneue in re woman suf., VIII. 

NpwaL, Laurence Tausorr (0O.): Db. 
1844, d. 1905; adm. bar 1867; M. 
(ok 1873-1877 ; “cand. for gov. of O. 
1893; ref. to, XII. 368. 


NELAN, CHARLES, cartoons by, III. 
201, 299, 807, 3753 XI. 105. 

NELSON, KNUTH (Minn.) : b. 1843; 
adm. bar 1867; M. C. 1883-1889; 
gov. of Minn. 1892- 1895; Sen. 1895 
—; on usurpation of forest lands, 
&. 132: 

Nevtson, SaMupi (N. Y.): b. 1792, d. 
1873; adm. bar 1817; chief just. 
N. Y. 1887-1845; ass. just. U. S. 
Sup. Ct. 1845-1872; assoc. justice 
Supreme Court, appointed, on Joint 
High Commission, II. 444; on Dred 
Scott case, IV. 383; on slavery, 
quoted, V. 113; on coercion of 
States by Fed. Gov., VI. 52. 

Newtson, THomas A. R. (Tenn.): b. 
1812, d. 1873; adm. bar 1832; M. 
C. 1859-61 ; reélected, but prevented 
by Confeds. from taking seat; judge 
State sup. court; counsel for Pres. 
Johnson, IX, 92. 
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d. 1775; on Stamp Act Cong. com. 
to draft petition to King, I. 27. 
Morray, Dee (Ky.) : opposes Va. 


res., 
Murray, WILLIAM Vans (Md.): b. 
1762, 1803°> Mo Ch AISELOTsS 


min. to Netherlands 1797-1801; on 
com. treaty with Gt. Brit., Il. 51, 
52; apptd. min. to France, If, 86:5 
on " naturalization, Vilj Ay AGS on 
ministerial functions, XIII. 19. 

Myers, Leonarp (Pa.): Db. 182%, cd: 
1905; REE Ca eGo 1875 : on pur- 
chase of Alaska, II. 421, 422, 


NesmitH, Jas. W. (Ore.): b. 1820, d. 


1885 ; ‘judge ; Sen. 1861- Le Bula mel Ox 
1873- 75: TEL. CO, KLE ies 

NESSELRODR, Counn, Kart ROBERT 
(Russia) : b. 1780, d. 1862; chan- 
cellor; treaty with U. S. concluded 
by; I, 413. 


NBPWLANDS, FRANCIS GrirrirH (Nev.) : 
b. 1848; M. C. 1898-1903; Sen. 1903 
—; introduces resolution for annex. 
of Hawaii, III. 172. 

NIBLACK, WILLIAM Huis (Ind.): b. 
1822, d. 1893; judge circuit ct. 
1854-1857; M. C. 1857-1861, 1865- 
1875; judge sup. ct. Ind. 1877- 
1889; Speaker Ind. Ass. 1889-1891; 
on reconstruction, VII. 320; on re- 
construction, VIII. 51; on XVth 
Amend., VIII. 114. 

NICHOLAS, GHO. (Va.): b. 1755, d. 
1799 ; mem. Const. Conv. 1792; 1st 
attorney-gen. Ky.; in re Ky. resolu- 
ene V. 2; letter of Jefferson to, 
Vv 


NICHOLAS, JOHN (Va.): b. 1761, d. 
1819; M. C. 1793-1799; judge ct. 
of common pleas N. Y. 1806-1819; 
on powers of Congress, II. 72; on 
naturalization, VII. 13; on sedition 
law, VII. 61, 67; on Provisional 
Army, IX. 182; proposes reduction 
of army, IX. 189, 191; on indirect 
taxation, XII. 18, 15, 16. 

NicHouas, Roperr Carter (Va.): Op- 
poses Patrick Henry’s militant reso- 
lutions, I. 159 

NicHouas, WILSON CaRBy (Va.): Db. 
1761, 1820; mem. Const. Cony. 
Va Sen. 1800-1804; M. C. 1807- 
1809 ; Gov. of Va. 1814-1817; on 
Purchase, Vii gla a i 112; Jefferson in 
conference with, Ve bs eG: 

NICHOLSON, ALFRED OSBURNE POPE 
(Tenn.) : b. 1808, d. 1876; adm. bar 
1831; ed. Western Mercury 1832- 
1835 ; Sen. 1840-1843; ed. Nashville 
Union 1844-1846; Sen. 1859-1861; 
chief justice sup. ct. Tenn. 1870- 
1876; letter of Lewis Cass to, IV. 
134; Jefferson Davis on, V. 226; in 


Gevets on Conciliation Bill, V. 377, 

378. 

Nicuoutson, JosppH H. (Md.): b. 
GOve ds AST s Mi Cok OooESs0G:: 


ch. justice ct. of app. Md. 1807- 


1817; resolution by, II. 115. 
NILES, ‘Joun M. (Ct.): b. 1787, d. 
1856; ed. Hartford Times 1819- 


1829; Sen. 1835-1839; U. S. Post- 
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master Gen. 1840-1841; Sen. 1843- 
1849; Samuel S. Phelps on, IV. 150, 
151; on slavery, IV. 162. 

NIMMO, JOSEPH: b. 1837; director of 
census ; report on commerce by, ref. 
to, “XTi. L289229) 

Nosib, WARREN Prrry (O.): b._ 1821, 
d. 19083; M. C. 1861-1865 ; on Freed- 
men’s Aid bill, VII. 169; on na- 
tional banks, XII. 227 ss. 

on hae W. (Mo.): b. 1816, d. 
1868 ; C. 1859-1863; offers plan 
of Plavatce V. 4387. 

Noriu, THomas E. (Mo.): b. 1839, d 
1867 ; lawyer; in Union army; M. 
(62 1865-67 ; supported administra- 
tion 1867, VII. 464; on woman suf., 
VIII. 317, 320 ss. 

Norris, Gro. W. (Neb.): b. 1861; 
adm. bar 1883; M. C. 1903—; in 
debate on reciprocity with Canada, 
XII. 436, 437 


Oates, WiuiiAM C. (Ala.): b. 1835, 
d. 1910; in C. S. A.; lawyer; M. C. 
1881-95 ; opposes increase of navy, 
IX. 256 ss; gov. Ala. 1895-96. 

O’Brizn, SmitH, Irish patriot: ref. to, 
II. 269 gs. 

O’Conor, CHartes (N. Y.): b. 1804, 
d. 1884 ; lawyer ; mayor N. Y. City 
1855 ; on slavery, V. 194, 195. 

OGLESBY, RicHARD J. (L.) : b. 1824, 
d. 1899; adm. bar 1845; in Mex. 
war; in Union army 1861- 643; gov. 
Til. 1864- 72; Sen. 1873-1879; in re 
impeachment of Pres. Johnson, IX. 
aoe on legal tender of silver, XIV. 
9 


OLin, ABRAHAM R. (N. Y.): b. 1812, 
d. 1 79; adm. to bar 1838 ; MiG. 
1857-1863 ; judge supreme et. D. C. 
1863; on compensated emancipation 
of slaves, VI. 174 ss; Vallandigham 
on, VI. 288, 289; Voorhees on, VI. 
3808; in debate on conscription bill, 


Wag Siile 
OxuiveR, Morprecar (Mo.): b. 1819; 
lawyer ; M. C, 1853-57; on com. to 


investigate affairs in Kan., IV. 324. 
OLivER, WiLLIAM M. (N. Y.): M. C. 
1841- "43 ; quoted, XIV. 191. 


OumstTep, Martin BH. (Pa.): M. C. 
1897—; adm. bar 1878; ref. to, 
XII. 396. 

Ounby, RicHARD (Mass.): b. 1835; 


adm. to bar 1859; Atty.-Gen. 1893; 
Sec. of State 1895; correspondence 
of, on Venezuela boundary dispute, 
Ill. 47, 51 ss; quoted in debate on 
recog. of Cuban ind; ellis wis: 

O'NEILL, CHARLES (Pa.) : be 1821, a: 
18938; lawyer; M. C. 1873-93 ; in re 
R. Rs., X. 247, 354-357. 


b. 1744, d. 1808; 
1789- OT; on 
on naturaliza- 


Pacn, JOHN (Va.) : 
lt. -ZOV. Vass MC: 
slave trade, IV. 16; 


tion), Vidal aia 18; on cod-fish- 
eries bill, XI. 116. 

Paap, WALTER Hines (N. Y.): N. 
C. 1855, ed. Forum 1890- 95, Avante 
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NortH, Lorp (Hng.): b. 1732, 4d. 
1792; appointed First Lord of 
Treasury, I. 77; interview with 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., I. 99, 100; pro- 
poses in Commons joint address to 
King on colonial affairs, Vig OCS 
“conciliatory plan’ submitted by, 
Peelouals 

NortHcorn, Sir Srarrorp (Eng.) : 
appointed on Joint High Commis- 
sion, II. 444. 

Norwoop, THOMAS M. (Ga.): b. 1880; 
adm. bar 1852; Sen. 1871-1877 ; M. 


C. 1885-1889; on free coinage of 
ae reae silver dollars, XIV. 173 
Nie JaAmMps W. (Nev.): b. 1814, d. 


1876 ; gov. of Nev. 1861-1862 ; Sen. 
1862- 1873; on annex. of San Do- 
mingo, Ill. 31 ss; on Southern ont 
rages, VIII. 174, aioe abr va lifes 


civil service reform, X . 297 ss. 
Opprmr, F. (N. Y.): etnet b. 18573 
cartoons by, III. 382; T5. 


O’REILLyY, LEONORA, aoe eee on 
right of women to vote, VIII. 356. 

Orr, JAMES L. (S: C.): b. 1822, a. 
1873; adm. to bar 1843; M. C. 
1849-59; chairman com. on _ In- 
dian aff. ; Speaker of House 1857; 
Confed. ¢omm’r 1860; mission of, 
to Washington, D. C., Vv. 280, 281: 
Confed. gen. 1861; gov. 1866-68; 
min. to Russia 1872. 

OTIS, ELWELL S.: b. 1838, d. 1909; 
in Union army 1862; maj.-gen. 
1900; commander and gov. Philip- 
pines 1898-1900; on Philippines 
comm’n 1899, III. 322, 323. 

OtT1s, HARRISON GRAY (Mass.): b. 
1765, d. 1838; adm. bar 1786; M. 
C. 1797-1801; in Hartford Conven- 
tion 1814; Sen. 1817-22; mayor 
Boston 1829; on peace resolutions, 
II. 71; on relations with France, 
II. 75; on deportation of aliens, 
Vil. 27, 38; on sedition law, VII. 
63, 70; on the provisional army, IX. 
183; on reduction of army, IX. 197. 

OTs, JAMES (Mass.); b. 1725, a. 

3; adm. bar 1746 ; counsel for 
colonists against Writs of Assist- 
ance; mem. Stamp Act Congress 
1765, I. 27; character of, I. 65 3 on 
letter of Lord Hillsborough, I. 74. 

OuTHWAITE, JosmpH H. (Ohio): b. 
1841, d. "1907 ; adm. to bar 1866; 
M. C. 1885-94; chairman com. Pa- 
cific R. Rs.; on ship subsidies, XI. 
139, 158. 

Owen, Ropert L. (Okla.): b. 1856; 
lawyer; Sen. 1907—; defends Ari- 
zona constitution, IX. 526. 


ey 1896-99; World’s Work 
1900-1913; amb. to G. B. 1913— ; 
need by, on reconstruction, VIL. 
88 
PaInn, Ropprt Treat (Mass.): b. 
1731, d. 1814; adm. bar 1759: on 
intercolonial éom., TShe MS Cs 
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1774-78; sig. Dec. Ind.; 
Mass. 1780-90; sup. ct. 1790-1804. 

Painn, THomMas (Pa.): b. 1737, 4d. 
1809; pub. “Common Sense” 1776; 
quoted, I. 174 ss; controversy with 
Earl of Shelburne, Tie 22 facssse pub: 
“Age of Reason” 1794; caricature 
Ol swe 228s 

PAKENHAM, RIcHARD, Brit. min. to U. 
S.; on Ore. boundary, II. 307, 332. 

PALMA, HsrraDa: el. Pres. of Cuba, 
TELS "168. 

PALMER, JoHn M. (Il1.): b. 1817, d. 
1900; adm. bar 1839; in Union 
army, maj.-gen.; gov. 1868-72; Sen. 
1891-97; favors pop. election of 
senators, IX. 416-421; on _ restric- 
tion of immigration, XI. 273; nom. 
Pres. by National [Gold] Demo- 
crats, 1896. 

Pater, ROUNDELL, Sir Ee in re 
Alabama claims, TI. 445 

PALMER, THOMAS W. (M 1CHy) eae Ds 
1813; Sen. 1884-90; min. to Spain 
1889- 90; advocates R. R. regula- 
tion, X. 324-332 

PALMERSTON, HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 
Lorp: b. 1784, d. 1865; Min. For. 
Affairs, later prime minister G. B.; 
quoted on intervention, II. 293; 
letters of, on international law, II. 
379, 380; on slavery, II. 435. 

PARKER, ALTON B.: Db. 1852; adm. bar 
1877; ch. justice Ct. of Appeals, N. 
Y.; 1898- 1904; Dem. candidate for 
Pres. 1904; plan to oe trusts, XI. 
93); caricature Of ele 

PaRrKmr, EpwarD W. Md): b. 1860; 

Survey ; 


atty.-gen. 


statistician U. 8S. Geol. 
com’r coal strike, ref. to, XI. 335. 

Parker, Joni (N. H.): b. 1795, d. 
1875; adm. bar 1815; “judge sup. ct. 
N. H. 1833; on pills ‘of attainder, 
quoted, VI. 204, 205. 


ParkKpr, JOSIAH (Va.) : b. ee d. 
TSlO@ecolee in oRev..s) <M. 1789- 
1801; on alcohol tax, XII. dO: 

PARKER, SaMUBL W. (Ind.) : b. 1805 ; 
lawyer ; M. C. 1851-55; on polyg- 
amy, Vill. 414. 

Parxkyr, THEODORE: b. 1810, d. 1860; 
liberal clergyman; quoted in re 
equal suf., VIII. 12. 

PARNELL, CHARLES STEWART (Ire.) : 
b. 1846, d. 1891; Irish leader; M. 
ere quoted, XIV. 347. 

Parsons, Hprpert (N. mats b. 1869; 
adm. bar 1894; M. C. 1905- alike in- 


trod. bill on child labor, XI. 289. 
Parsons, Lewis B.: b. 1817, d. 1895 ; 
lawyer ; app. provis. gov. Ala. 1865, 
VII. 276. 

PATERSON Witn1aAmM (N. J.): b. 1745, 
d. 1806; adm. bar 1769; del. to 
Cons. Cony. AU ReY CS OIE Sen. 1789- 
90; gov. N. J. 1791- 933 assoc. jus- 
tice We S.c sup. Ct: 1791- 1806, I. 3; 
plan of Const. by, I. 297; in Cons. 
Cony., I. 301 ss. 

PATTHRSON, JaMes W. (N. H.): Db. 
1823, Set SOS Dror, Dartmouth 
1859-65 ; M. C. 1863-67; Sen. 1867- 
73; on XVth Amend., VIII. 157; 
attempted removal of, by Grant, 
Til. 24, ¢ 

ParTTHRsON, Ros., Gun.: b. 1792, d. 
1881; served in Mex. and Civil 
wars; military movements of, in 
Va., VI. 59. 
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Patton, JoHN M. (Va.): b. 1796, d. 
1858; lawyer; M. C. 1830-39; on 
petitions against slavery, IV. “ine 
TUSVes.) 132: 

PAUNCEFOTE, JULIAN, Sir, Brit. min. 
tome Sssab; 1828) d. 1902; corre- 
spondence of Salisbury with, III. 
62 ss; on Hawaii, cited, III. 216; 
negotiates canal treaty, III. 358 88: 
caricature of, III. 382. 

PAYNE, Srreno EB. (NY ose baleas 
adm. bar 1866; M. C. 1883-87 and 
1889— ; on committee to investigate 
ship subsidies, XI. 187; ee 
bill regulating injunctions, XI. 327 
on McKinley tariff, XII. 272; on 
Wilson tariff, XII. 302 Ss, 312’; on 
Dingley tariff, XII. 348, 349, 362 
ss; tariff bill’ by, XII. 367 S83 on 
pill, 367 8s, 392 ss; on income tax, 
XIt. 418, 419. 

Payne, Henry B. (O:)" sob: 1810s. a: 
1896; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1875- 
77; Sen. 1885-91; election of, in- 

(Md.) : b. 1805, d. 


vestigated, IX. 339 
Pwarcn, JAMS A. 
1862; adm. bar 1824; M. C. 1835- 
39 and 1841- 43; Sen. 1843- 62; on 
Fug. Slave bill, VI. 124, 125. 
PEARCE, JOHN ay (Pac) bs 18265 
clergyman ; q M. GC: 1855-1857 ; 
charged with bribery, IV. 365. 
PrEARSON, JOSEPH (N. C.): b. 1776, d. 
1834; lawyer; M. C. 1809-15 ; on 
war with G. B., II. 186, 187. 
Prerrpr, WiLuiAM A. (Kans.): _ b. 
1831, d. 1912; in Civil War 1862- 
65; adm. bar 1865; Sen. 1891-97; 
introduces joint resolution for pop. 
election of Pres., IX. 408; in re 
Fed. control of R. Rs., X. 384. 
Prencn, Larn (Cal.): b. 1857; adm. 
bar 1878; M. C. 1893-95; in re 
Chicago strike, X. 407; on Wilson 
tariff, XII. 325, 326; on silver pur- 
chase repeal, XIV. 361. 
PENDLETON, EDMUND (Va.): b. 1721, 
d. 1803; adm. bar 1744; gov. colony 
1774-76; M. C. 1774-75; pres. Va. 
Const. Conv. 1787; opposes Patrick 
Henry’s militant resolutions, I. 
159; in Va. Conv., I. 366. 
PENDLETON, GEO. H. (O.): b. 1825, d. 
1889; lawyer; M. C. 1857-65; Sen. 
1879-85; min. Germany 1885-89; 
on reconstruction, VII. 260; intro- 
duces civil service reform bill, IX. 
331-339; on internal revenue Dill, 
XII. 110, 111; on “greenback”’ bill, 
XIII. 193 ss. 


PENFIELD, Mrs. JeaAN_ NELSON: on 
woman suf., VIII. 358 ss. 

PENNINGTON, ALEx. M. (N. J.):_ b. 
1810, d. 1867; lawyer; M. C. 1853- 


57; on com. to investigate Sumner 
affair, IV. 357, 365, 366. 

PENNINGTON, WILLIAM CNIS SIS)ce 
1796, d. 1862; adm. bar 1820; gov. 
1837-48; M. C. 1859-61; elected 
Speaker, V. 209 

PENROSE, BOIES (Pa.) : b. 1860; adm. 
bar 1883 ; Sen. 1897— ; on pure 
food bill, XI. 470. 


PreRKINS, BrsHop (N. Y.): M. C. 
peepee on polygamy, VIII. 427, 


PERKINS, JAMES B. (N. Y.): b. 1847, 
d. 1910; adm. bar 1868; M. Cc 
1901-10; on Payne tariff, X11 370: 
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PERKINS, JoHN (La.): b. 1819; law- PIpRCE, FRANKLIN (N. H.): b. 1804, d. 
yer; M. C. 1853-55; mem. Confed- 1869; lawyer; M. C. 1833-37; Sen. 


erate Cong.; on the Koszta affair, 
VII. 122; favors forcible annex. of 
Cuba, Lian 


Pmrry, Band. F. (S. C.) + b. 1805, d. 
1886 ; lawyer and journalist; 
served Confederacy ; prov. gov. 


1865; app. provisional goy. S. C., 
VII. 276. 

Perry, NEHEMIAH (N. J.): b. 1816, 
d. 1881; M. C. 1861-65; on recon- 
struction, VII. 241. 

Prerers, JoHn A. (Me.): b. 1822, d. 


1904; lawyer; state atty.-gen. 1864- 
66; M. C. 1867-73; judge sup. ct. 
Me. 1872-1901; on purchase of 
Alaska, II. 421. 

PETTIGREW, RicHarD I’. (S. D.): b. 
1848; lawyer; M. C. 1881-83; Sen. 
1889-1901; on Dingley tariff, XII. 
354 ss. 

Prrmr, JOHN (Ind.): b. 1807, d. 
1877; lawyer; M. C. 1848-49; Sen. 
1853-55 ; judge sup. ct. Ind. 1870; 
on Dec. of Ind., quoted, IV. 297. 


Pyrrus, HpMuNpD W. (Ala.): b. 1821, 
d. 1907; adm. bar 1842; lieut. Mex. 
war; brig.-gen. C. S. A.; Sen. 1897- 


1907; on Panama revolution, III. 
431 ss; in re R. R. rate regulation, 
X. 486. 

PHeELpPs, CHartes BH. (Md.): b. 1833, 
d. 1908; lawyer; brig.-gen. Union 
army 1862-64; M. C. 1865-69; sup- 
ports Pres. Johnson, VII. 464; op- 
poses gov’t R. R., X. 249, 250. 

PHELPS, GuN. J. W. (Vt.) : b. 18138, d. 
1885; U. S. gen. in Civil War; on 
employment of negro soldiers, VI. 
233; regarded as an “outlaw” by 
Pres. Davis, 234. 

PuHELps, SAMUEL S. (Vt.) : b. 17938, d. 
1855; lawyer; war of 1812; judge 
sup ‘et. Vt. 1831- 38; Sen. 1839-51 
and 1853-54; on slavery, EV 100; 

Puitures, Mrs, ELtsim Coun, on wom- 
an suf., VIII. 393. 

PHILLIPS, Puitip (Ala.): b. 1807; 
lawyer ; . C. 1853-55; on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 407, 429. 

PHILLIPS, WENDELL (Mass.) : b. 1811, 
d. 1884 ; adm. bar 1834; became 
strong abolitionist 1835; on Pres. 
Lincoln, quoted, VI. 183; on mili- 
tary despotism, quoted, VI. 345, 
346; in re woman suffrage, VIII. 


337. 

Pickens, Francis W. (S. C.): _b. 
1805, d. 1869; adm. bar 1829; M. 
C. 1834-48; min. Russia 1858-60; 
Conf. Gov. 8. C.; on censure of J. 
Q. Adams, IV. 113; sends agent to 
Washi 3D ei@. ave. 283. 

PICKERING, JOHN (ONE 18) 8 ios aires Ck 
1805 ; judge sup. ct. N. He 1790- 
Bye U. S. dist. judge N. H.; im- 

peachment of, in 1804, IX. 70, 75, 

76. 


PICKERING, TIMOTHY (Mass.) ; b. 1745, 
d. 1827 ; adm. bar 1768; quartermas- 
ter gen. "Rey. army; P. M. Gen. 1791- 


94; Sec. War 1794; Sec. State 
1795-1800 ; Sen. 1803-1811 ; NGC 
1813-17; letter of Hamilton to, I. 


313, 314; 
107 ; on roads and canals, X. 


on La. Purchase, II. 106, 
145. 


1837-42 ; brig.-gen. Mex. war; pres. 
U. S. 1853-57; on relations with 
Cuba, II. 73, 74, 77, 83, 84; Gid- 
dings on, III. 74 ss; Clayton on, 
III. 345; on Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
cited, III. 3860, 361; on petitions 
against slavery, IV. 104, 105; elect- 
ed President, IV. 258; address by, 
on slavery, IV. 259, 260; election 
of, Wade on, IV. 291, 292; ap- 
proves Nebraska Bill, IV. 311; on 
affairs in Kan., IV. 320, 322, 323; 
message by, on slavery and section 
alism, IV. 372 ss; charge of con- 
spiracy against, V. 138; election of, 
Douglas on, V. 228, 230; address 
by, on preserving the Union, VI. 
325, 326; on the Koszta affair, VII. 


119; approves tariff act of 1857, 
XII. 102;-0n tariff, ref. to, XII. 
379; signs Canadian reciprocity 
bill, XII. 429; caricatures of, IV. 
258, 313, 321. 

PIKE, FreD’K A. (Me.): b. 1817, d. 
1886 ; lawyer; M. C. 1863-69; on 


prosecution of the war, quoted, VI. 
258; on reciprocity with Canada, 
XII. 429. 

Pines, SAMUEL H. (Wash.): b. 1858; 
adm. bar 1888; Sen. 1905-1911; on 
child labor, XI. 294. 

PincHoT, GirrorD (Ct.): b. 1865; 
forester; mem. Nat. Forest Comm. 
1896 ; forester and ch. of div. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. 1898-1910; ref. to, X. 
129; on forest conservation, quoted, 
XII. 385, 386. 

PINCKNEY, CHARLES (S. C.): b. 1758, 
d M. Cc 

gov. 1789-92 


. 1824; adm. bar 1779; 
1777-78 and 1784- 87; 

and 1796-98; Sen. 1798- 1801; min. 
Spain 1803-05 ; gov. 1806-08 ; 'M. C. 
1819-1821; del. to Cons. Conv., I. 
3; plan of Const, by, TI. 289) esi; 
in Cons. Conv., I. 321 ss, 344; on 
Mo. Comp., IV. 89, 90; votes by, 
for slavery in Territories, V. 250. 

PINCKNBY, CHARLES CoTESWoRTH (S. 
C.) : b. 1746, d. 1825; lawyer ; brig.- 
gen. Rev. war; del. Const. Conv. ; 
min. plenipotentiary, France, 1796; 
maj. -gen. 1797; on State represen. 
tation in Congress, I. 304; in de- 
bate on slavery in Cons. Conv., I. 
355 8s; in S. C. Convention, I. 360; 
appointed envoy extraordinary to 
France, II. 69; ordered to leave 
France, II. 58, 82; appointed gen- 
eral by Washington, II. 85; on 
State rights, X. 220. 

PINCKNEY, HONRY VL (SCS) mee 
1794, d. 1863; lawyer; M. C. 1833- 
37; on slavery, IV. 108, 104, 108, 
1138, 114. 


PINCKNEY, Tuomas (S. C.): b. 1750, 
1828; adm. bar 1773; major 
Rev. war; gov. 1787-89; min. Gt. 


Brit. 1792-96; min. Spain 1794-95; 
M. C. 1797-1801; maj.-gen. War of 
1812. 

PINCKNEY, THoMas (S. C.): min. to 
Gt. Brit., letter to Am. Sec. of 
State by, II. 32; on relations with 
France, Il. 76, 77; appointed en- 
voy extraordinary to Spain, II. 88. 

PINKNEY, WILLIAM (Md.): b. 1764, d. 
1822; adm. bar 1786; comm. to 
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Gt. Brit. 1796-1804; special envoy 
to Gt. Brit. 1806- ct It. 127, 128); 
atty.-gen. U. S. 1811; fought in 
War 1812; min. to Russia and spe- 
cial envoy to Naples 1816-18; Sen. 
1820-22; on admission of Missouri, 
IV. 67 ss; in Md. House of Dele- 
gates, on slavery, quoted, IV. 284; 
eulogy of, IV. 299; on slavery, 


quoted, V. 157; portrait, IV. 68 
PITCAIRN, Masor: b. 1740, d. 1775; 
English 


soldier killed at Bunker 

Hill, VI. 230. 

PITKIN, TimorHy (Ct.): b. 1766, d. 
1847+ adm. bar 1788; M. C. 1805- 
19; author of “Political Hist. of 
U.’S. to close of Wash. Admin.,”’ I. 
xix.; on second war with G. B., Te 


see CHATHAM, 


PLaTt, ‘Orvitin H. (CENEED 1 Slee ds 
1905 ; adm. bar 1849; sec. State 
Conv. 1857: Sen. 1879-1905 : on ac- 
quisition of territory, III. 254; on 
Philippines, quoted, III. 276; on 
powers of government, quoted, III. 
287; on Philippine question, III. 
312 88; in re R. R. regulation, X. 
357; in re Chicago strike, X. 407; 
on ship subsidies, XI. 190. 

PLUMB, PRESTON B. (Kan.): b. 1887, 
d. 1891; adm. bar 1861; lieut.-col. 
in Union army; Sen. 1877-91; on 
Indian policy, VIII. 310; on pen- 
sions, IX. 6; in re R. R. land 
grants; xe, ends ret. to; sclT: 
305 ; on legal tender of silver, XIV. 
69; on silver purchase, XIV. 254, 
255 ss, 269, 275, 283. 

PoINDexTER, GHORGH (Miss.) : b. 1779, 
d. 1853; lawyer; M. C. 1807-18138; 
War of 1812; M. C. 1817-19; gov. 
1819-21; Sen. 1830-35; on censure 
of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 260. 

PoinseTtT, Jorn Roperts (8. C.): b. 
1779, d. 1851; M. C. 1821-25; min. 
Mex. 1825-29; Sec. War 1837-41; 
instructions to, III. 332, 333. 

Poutk, James K. (Tenn.): b. 1795, d. 
1849; adm. bar 1820; M. C. 1825- 
39 ; Speaker 1835-39 ; gov. 1839-41 ; 
Pres. 1845- 49; on Oregon bound- 
ary, II. 307, 332; Hannegan on, 
IDE) Bulksys esis) quoted on Ore. 
boundary dispute, II. 330; elected 
Pres., II, 335, 386; on annex. of 
Texas, If. 344; on relations with 
Mexico, Il. 34 arraignment of, 
by Giddings, II. 353 ss, by Delano, 
II. 359, 360, by Lincoln, II. 373 
C8 negotiates treaty with New 
Granada, III. 326; Clayton on, III. 
828 ss, 332 88; Douglas on, III 
835; on petition against slavery, 
Iv. 110; J. Q. Adams on, IV. 121, 
122; messages by, on slavery, IV. 
165 ss; signs appropriation bill, 
Iv. 180; Sen. Wade on, V. 361 : 
caricatures OC MieoooS wll. 9° 

PoLanp, LUKP P. (QVit»isebe 18L55 dd: 
1887 ; adm. bar 1836; judge sup. ct. 
Vt. 1848-65; Sen. 1865- 6%: Mac: 
1867-1875 and 1883- 85; introduces 
bill against polygamy, VIII. 455. 

PouuarD, Epwarp A. (Va.):_b. 1831, 
d. 1872; ed. Richmond Haraminer 
1861-67; wrote history of, and 
many books on Civil War; estimate 
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by, of military resources of South, 
V. 284. 


C. (Kan.) : b. 1816, 
d. 1891; Sen. 1861-73; bill by, for 
abol. slavery in seceding States, 
quoted, VI. 95, 96; on slavery in 
D. C., quoted, VI. 156; on freedom 
of ballot, VI. 360; on Freedmen’s 
Act bill, VII. 173; on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 245; on equal male suf- 
frage, VIII. 9 88, 26, 96, 106; advo- 
cates woman sut., VIII. 106 8s. 

Poou, JoHn (N. C.): b. 1826, d. 1884; 
adm. bar 1847; Sen. 1868-73 ; on 
Ku-Klux outrages, VIII. 187 ss. 

Poor, ADMIRAL (Mass.): b. 1808, d. 
1882 ; rear-admiral U. S. Navy; in 
Civil’ War; conduct of, III. 22, 29. 

Porn, JOHN (Ky.): b. 1770, d. 1845 : 
lawyer ; Sen. 1807- 13; gov. Ark. 
1829- 35; M. C. 1837- 43: on consti- 
tutionality of National Bank, XIII. 


Porter, Davip D.: b. 1813, d. 1891; 
Am. admiral; caricature of, IX. 241. 

Portyr, Peryr B. (N. Y.): b. 1773, d. 
1844; adm. bar 1793; M. Cc. 1809- 
13; ‘maj. -gen. War 1812; MG: 
1815- 16; Sec. State N. Y. 1815- 16; 
Sec. War 1828- 29; report on rela- 
tions with G. B., II. 149 8s, 

PORTLAND, WILLIAM CAVENDISH BrEn- 
TINCK, DuKr oF (Eng.): b. 1738, 
d. 1800 ; appointed Prime Minister, 


PomMerroy, SAMUEL 


T23 
Porrmr, CuarKson N. (N. Y.): b. 
1825, d. 1882; adm. bar 1847: M. 


C. 1869-75 and 1877-79; resolution 
for investigation of Hayes title to 
Presidency, IX. 132. 

POWDERLY, TERENCE V., head of 
Knights’ of Labor, ref. to, XIV. 379. 

PownLu, Lazarus W. (Ky.): b. 1812, 
d. 1867; adm. bar 1835; gov. 1851- 
55; Sen. 1859-65; on reconciliation 
of North and South, V. 328, 324 
ss; on fugitive slaves, V. 343; app. 
chm. Concil. Com., V. 374; on com- 
pensated emancipation bill, VI. 
183; on military interference with 
elections, VI. 336 ss, 360; vote by, 
on XIIIth Amend., VI. 413; on nat. 
banks, XIII. 213 ss, 216. 

Powrrs, H. Henry (Vt.): b. 1835; 
adm. bar 1858; judge sup. ct. Vt. 
1874-90; M. C. 1891-1901; in re R. 
R. funding bill, X. 286, 290-301. 

Pratr: U. S. consul-gen., in consul 
tation with Aguinaldo, III. 246. 

PRHSTON, Capt. (Brit.) : in ‘Boston 
Massacre,” lis isk 

Preston, WM. B. (Va.): b. 1805, d. 
1862; "lawyer ; M. C. 1847- 49; Sec. 
Navy 1849-50; mem. Conf. Cong. ; 
on delegation *to confer with Lin- 
ecoln, VI. 55. 

Preston, WILLIAM C. (S. C.):_ b. 
1794, d. 1860; adm. bar 1820; Sen. 
1833-42; on admission of Tex., II. 
334. 

PRICE, HrraM (Ia.): b. 1814, d. 1901; 
M. C. 1863-69 and 1877- 814 WEARS 
Comm. Indian Affairs 1881- 85 ; on 
purchase of Alaska, Il. 422; on pay- 
ment of interest in gold, XIII. 313, 
314. 

Pricn, STERLING, GEN. (Mo.) : 1809, 
d. 1867; gov. of Mo, 1853.57 : gen, 
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Cc. S. A.; defeated at Booneville, PUFFENDORF, SAMUEL VON, BARON 
VI. 58 (Ger.): b. 1632, d. 1694; state 

PRICE, WILLIAM fy (Wis.) : b. 1824, councilor Sweden; authority on in- 
d. 6; M. C. 1883-86; on liquor ternational gee snack? extensively, 
tax, XI. 394. 6. GJ Il. 258, 

PRICHARD JAMES Ce (Brit. DAL786; PucuH, Guo. E. Ge Bs eae d. 1876; 
d. 184 Eng. ethnologist ; quoted adm. bar 18438 ; Ce yr Mex. war; 
on negro, VIII. 18. state atty.-gen. 1852 4; Sen. 1855- 

Prince, Guo. W. (Ill.) : b. 1854; adm. 61; votes with Republicans, V. 240; 


bar 1880; M. C. 1895; on reciproc- 
ity with Canada, XII. 437. 
Proctor, REDFIELD (Vt.): b. 1831, d. 
1908; lawyer; maj. Union army; 
lieut.-gov. 1876-78; gov. 1878-80; 
Sec. War 1889; Sen. 1891-1908; 
introduces a_ resolution limiting 
presidential term to six years, IX. 
407; on child labor, XI. 294. 
PROUDHON, PIDRRE JOSEPH, anarchist 
philos. : *ref. to, XI. 350. 
PRUYN, Joun V.'L. (N. Y.): b. 1811, 
d. 1877; adm. bar 1832; M,C: 
1863-65 and 1867-69; on impeach- 
ment of Pres. Johnson, IX. 64. 
Pryor, Roger A. (Va.): b. 1828; 
adm. bar 1849; min. Greece 1854 ; 


M. C. 1859-61; in C. S. A.; judge 
Sup: 7Ct. UN. 1894-99 ; letter of W. 
L. Yancey to, quoted, V. 232, 233. 


Quincy, Jos1aH, 2ND (Mass.) : b. 1744, 
d. ye lawyer ; on the ‘‘Towns- 
hend Acts,” I. 69 ss; defends sol- 
diers of “Boston Massacre,” I. 78; 
address by, at Boston Tea Party, I 


80, 81; sent to Eng. to confer with 
Eng. Whigs, I. 97; interview with 
ag North and Dartmouth, I. 99, 
Quincy, JOSIAH, 3rD_ (Mass.): b. 
1772, d. 1864; adm. bar 1793; M. 


C. 1805-13; proposed Const. Amend. 


RAkeER, JOHN B. (Cal.) : b. 1863; adm. 
bar 14885 ; judge sup. ct. Cal. 1905- 
1910; M. C. 1911; introduces joint 
resolution providing for woman suf., 
1a." 354, 358; on single tax, 56 

RAMSAY, Davip (SiC isn Delo d: 
1815; del. to Cont. Cong. 1782- 1784, 
1785- 4786; temporary pres. 1786; 
on “Our Independent Constitu- 
tions,” I. 255 ss, 

RANDALL, ALEX. W. (Wis.): b. 1819, 
d. 1872; judge dist. ct. Wis. 1856; 
gov. of Wis. 1857-1860; minister to 
Italy 1861-1865; Postmaster-Gen. 
1866-1869; in “swing around the 
circle,” VII. bas 

RANDALL, SAMUEL J. (Pa.): b. 1828, 
d. 1890; M. C. 1863-1890; on XIVth 
Amend., AWARE 436; in re Pres. John- 
son’s impeachment, EX 595" son 
riders to approp. bill, IX. 144; on 
inter. rev., XII. 121; on tariff com., 
XL 215 88; tariff bill by, XII. 246, 
247; on nat. banks, XIII. 236; op- 
poses bill to prevent reduction of 
currency, XIII. 340. 


on Dem. platform (1860), V. 242) 
243; on eee eee of Union, V. 
336 ss, 374 ss; vote on Crittenden 
resolutions, V. 434; as counsel for 
Vallandigham, VI. 319; 
of 1857, XII. 95. 

PueH, Jas. L. (Ala.): b. 1820, d. 
1907; adm. bar 1841; M. C. 1859- 
61; in Conf. army and Cong.; Sen. 

Se on “original package”’ bill. 


Pucus, J. S.: cartoon by, XII. 287. 

Puso, ArRsmNE P. (La.): b. 1861; 
adm. bar 1886; M. C. 1903—; on 
inheritance tax, XII. 390, 391. 

PuutuMan, Guo. M. (Ill): b. 1831, d. 
1897; manufacturer; inventor of 
the Pullman car; in Chicago R. R. 
strike, X. 386. 


on tariff 


to abolish slave repres. 
oppos. La. Purchase; opposed em- 
bargo, II. 180, 181; opposed war 
with G. B., II. 189 ss; favored 
ED, IX. 222 ss; caricature of, II. 


in Cong. ; 


QurTMAN JoHn A. (Miss.): b. 1799, 
d. 1858; lawyer; acting gov. 1835- 
36; gen. in Mex. war; gov. 1850- 


51; M. C. 1855-58; filibustering ex- 
pedition Of Tits 83; favors seces- 
sion, IV. 237. 


RANDELL, | B. (rere b. oe 
adm. bar 1878; M. 1901— ; 
on Payne tariff, XI. 370 ae: 

RANDOLPH, EDMUND J. (QIEIB) Hos Tas 
d. 1813; del. Cont. Codes 1779- 
1783, I. 3; mem. conv. Const. of U. 
S. 1788; att.-gen. of U. S. 1789; 
Sec. State 1794-1795, II. 34; on 
com. to draft petition to Bae 
people, I. 165; plan of Const. by, I. 
285 88; letter of Madison tome est 
885 on State representation in 
Cong., T. 304, 305; Cons. Conv., 
I. 314, 345, 346, 361 in Va. Convy., 
I. 368, 369 ; on "French Alliance, IT. 
8; opposes ‘Nat. Bank, XIII. 34. 

RANDOLPH, Guo. W. (Va.) : b. 1818, d. 


1867 ; midshipman 1831; adm. bar 
1839; brig.-gen. Confed. 1861; Sec. 
of War Confed. 1862 ; Confed. ‘agent 


to France 1868; on delegation to 
confer with Lincoln, VI. 55. 
RANDOLPH, JOHN (Va.): b. 1773, d. 
1838 ; adm. bar Li89i vee: 1799- 
1813, 1815-1817, 1819- 1825; Sen. 
1825-1827; M. on 1827-1829; min- 
ister to Russia 1830; on relations 
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with G. B., II. 115 ss; on embargo, 
IT, 132, 140, 141; on war with G. 
B., II. 153 8s, 176 ss, 179, 180, 205 
88; on Clay-Adams coalition, II. 245 
88; in duel with Clay, IJ. 248; on 
Greek indep., II. 249, 259 ss; on 
Slave trade in D. C., cited, IV. 186; 
on slavery, cited, IV. 214, 284, 329; 
oppoeee standing army, IX. 196, 
197, 20 on tenure of offices of 
judges, IX. 522; on tariff of 1816, 
XII. 31; on tariff of 1828, XII. 58; 
on effect of nat. bank on currency, 
XIII. 58 ss; portrait, IX. 200. 

RANDOLPH, PEYTON (Va.): b. 1721, d. 
1775 ; King’s attorney for Va. 1756- 
1762; Speaker Ho. of Burgesses 
1766; Pres. of Cont. Congress, 1774- 
1775; opposes Patrick Henry’s 
Stamp Act reso., I. 25. 

Ray, Grorce W. (N. Y.): b. 1844; 
adm. bar 1867; M. C. 1883-1885, 
1891-1903; U. §. dist. judge, 1902 
—;_on Littlefield anti-trust bill, 
XI. 78; on liquor tax, XI. 389. 

RAYMOND, Henry J. (N. Y.): b. 1820, 
d. 1869; est. New York Times 
1851; lieu.-gov. N. Y. 1856; M. C. 
1865-1867 ; on reconstruction, VII. 
315; Blaine comments on, VII. 363; 
on civil rights, VII. 407; on XIVth 
Amend., VII. 482; address at ‘“Har- 
mony’ convention, VII. 450; on 
Bete dy: reconstruction, VIII. 48, 


Raynyr, Isrpor (Md.): b. 1850, d. 
1913; adm. bar 1871; M. C. 1887- 
1889, 1891-1895; attorney-gen. Md. 
1899-1903; Sen. 1905-1913; favors 
pop. election of senators, IX. 457, 
476; on Mills tariff bill, XII. 236; 
on silver purchase repeal, XIV. 290 


1768-1775 ; del. Cont. Cong. 1775; 
sig. Dec. of Ind. 1776; pres. Const. 
Conv. Del.; del. U. S. Const. Conv., 
I. 325, 334; Sen. 1789-1793; chief 
just. sup. ct. Del. 1793-1798; Lin- 
coln on, X. 249. 

Reapy, CHArLHs (Tenn.): b. 1802, d. 
1878; M. C. 1853-1859; on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 420. 

RwaGan, JoHn H. (Tex.): b. 1818, d. 
1905 ; judge dist. ct. 1852-1857; M. 
C. 1857-1861; dep. provis. Cong. of 
Confed.; Postmaster-Gen. Confed. 
1861-1865; M. C. 1875-1887; Sen. 
1887-1891; on isthmian canal, III. 
353, 354; in re R. R. regulation, X. 
322, 346-354, 357; extolled, KX. 457; 
offers amendment to Sherman anti- 
trust law, XI. 67; on “original 
package” bill, XI. 417; on silver 
purchase, XIV. 206 ss, 246; quoted, 
XIV. 838; portrait, X. 322. 

ReaLF, RICHARD: b. 1834, d. 1878; 
defeated Fredk. Douglass in debate 
1857 ; poet and editor; chosen ‘Sec. 
of State’ in company of John 
Brown, V. 189. 

Reep, JaMus A. (Mo.): b. 1861; adm. 
bar 1885; mayor Kan. City 1900- 
04; Sen. 1911—; on use of Panama 
Canal by trusts, Ili. 465. 

REED, JosepH (Pa.) : b. 1741, d. 1785; 
mem. comm. correspondence in 
Phila. 1774; aide to Geo. Washing- 
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ton 1774-1776; adjutant-gen. 1776; 
Del. to Cont. Cong. 1777-1778; sig. 
Art. of Confed.; Pres. of Pa. 1778- 
1781; letter of Josiah Quincy 2nd 
toms 100; 

Repp, THoMas B. (Me.): b. 1839, d. 
1962 ; adm. bar 1865; att.-gen. Me. 
1870-1872; M. C. 1877-1899 ; Speak- 
er 1889-91, 1895-99; quoted on ac- 
quisition of territory, III. 271; on 
powers of com. on appropriations, 
IX. 142; on troops at polls, IX. 
143; favors increase of navy, IX. 
253; considered as a “czar,” IX. 
342-399 ; on reduction of surplus, 
XII. 228; on Mills tariff bill, XII. 
252 ss; ref. to, XII. 319, 320; on 
Wilson tariff, XII. 313 ss, 323 ss; 
on silver purchase repeal, XIV. 366 


ss; portrait, IX. 342; caricature, 
Ill. 133. 
Reever, ANDREW H. (Pa.): b. 1807, 


d. 1864; appointed gov. of Kansas 
Territory, IV. 318; removed; “elect- 
ed” delegate, IV. 3819; election of, 
declared illegal, IV. 324, 325. 

Reip, Ropert R. (Ga.): b. 1789, d. 
1841; adm. bar 1810; just. sup. ct. 
Ga. 1816-1818, 1823-1825; M. C. 
1819-1823; U. S. dist. judge Fla. 
1832-1839 ; gov. of Fla. Terr. 1839- 
1841; on slavery, IV. 80, 81. 

RvID, JOHN W. (Mo.): b. 1821; adm. 
bar 1844; M. C. 1861; votes against 
Crittenden res., VI. 102; enters C. 
S. A.; expelled Cong. 

REID, WHITELAW (O.): b. 18387, d. 
1913; ed. Xenia (O.) News 1858- 
1859; ed. New York Tribune 1868- 
1905; Rep. cand. V.-Pres. 1892; U. 
S. min. to France 1889-1892; U. S. 
ambass. to Eng. 1895-1913; carica- 
Cure SOL Io eli: 

ReINHART, C. S.: cartoons by, IX. 153, 
XLT. 30%. 

RPvnts, Hiram R. (Miss.): b. 1822, 
d. 1901; preacher; Sen. 1870-1871; 
first negro Sen., VIII. 163. 

RuHutTr, R. BarnNnwett (8. C.): Db. 
1800, d. 1876; adm. bar 1824; at- 
torney-gen. S. C. 18382; M. C. 1837- 
1849; Sen. 1850-1852 ; mem. Confed. 
Cong. 1862; res. by, for secession, 
IV. 131, 132; Clay on, IV. 225, 252, 
253; on Fug. Slave law, IV. 230, 
245 ss. 

RicarpDo, Davip (Hng.): b. 1772, d. 
1823; banker and economist; his 
SNe of rent, XI. 211; ref. to, XIV. 

Ricn, Henry M. (Minn.): b. 1816, d. 
1 ; M. C. 1853-1857; Sen. 1858- 
1863; vote by, on Crittenden res., 
V. 434. 

Ricn, WILLIAM W. (Mass.): b. 1826, 
dae = vadm. bar 1854-5 Mac: 
1877-1887 ; proposes amend. to Hen- 
ley Chinese exclusion bill, XI. 263. 


RICHARDS, F. T.: cartoon by, XIV. 
331. 
Ricwarpson, James D. (Tenn.): b. 


1848; adm. bar 1867; M. C. 1885- 
1905; on trust control, XI. 73. 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM A. (Ill): b. 
1811, d. 1875; M. C. 1847-1856; 
gov. of Neb. Terr. 1857-1858; M. C. 
1861-1863; Sen. 1863-1865; intro- 
duces bills for organization of Neb. 
Ter., IV. 260, 309; offers amend. 
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to Neb. bill, IV. 810; on compen- 
sated eman., VI. 167; attack on 
anti-secession message of Pres. Lin- 
eoln, VI. 224 ss. 

Rippup, Gro. R. (Del.): b. 1817, d. 
1867; adm. bar 1848; M. C. 1851- 
1855; Sen. 1864-1867; vote by, on 
XI1Ith Amend., VI. 413. 

RIGDON, SIDNEY, Mormon disciple, 
VIII. 402; predicts war of extermi- 
nation between Mormon “Saints” 
and ‘Gentiles,’ VIII. 403. 

Ripon, Lorp, Pres. Queen’s Counsel, 
on Joint High Comm’n, II. 4, 

RIVERA, PRIMO DE, as goy.-gen. of 
Philippines, Ill. 345, 246. 

Rives, JoHnN Coox (D. C.): b. 1796, 

1864; founds Congressional 


Globe, I. xxi. 

Rivas wai Ca (Vani Oem oo, ge. 
1868; lawyer; M. C. 1823-29; min. 
France 1829-32; Sen. 1832-34, 1836- 
45; min. France 1849-53; in Con- 
fed. Cong.; in favor specie pay- 
ments, XIII. 114; on Sub-Treasury 
bill, XIII. 187 ss; on Tyler’s veto of 
national bank, XIII. 168, 171. 

Rizau,_ Dr. Josh, Philippine patriot, 
expulsion of, Ill. 245, 246. 

Ireland 1815, d. 

ref. to, XI. 195. 

MarC: 


RoacH, JOHN: Db. 
1887 ; ship-builder ; 
ROBBINS, WILLIAM M. (N. C.): 


1873-1879; ref. to, VIII. 210. 
RoBertTs, JONATHAN (Pa.): b. 1771, 
d. 1854; M. C. 1811-1814; Sen. 
1814-1821; on admission of Mo., 
IV. 62, 63; opinion by, IV. 73; op- 
poses navy, IX. 218 ss. 
Ropertson, THoMas B. (La.): b. 


1773, d. 1828; att.-gen. La. Terr, 
1805-1807 ; See. of Terr. 1807- 1811; 
U. S. dist. judge for La. 1811-1812: 
M. C. 1812-1818; gov. of La. 1820- 


1824; U. S. dist. judge 1824-1827; 
on recognition of S. A. republics, 
me 220; 

Ropyson, Guorcn M. GNSS) De US2i7, 
d. 1897 ; adm. bar 1850; att.-gen. 
N. Y. 1867-1869; Sec. Navy 1869- 
a eT WIE Oe 1879- 1883; on troops 
at polls, IX. 138, 160- 162; on taxa- 


tion of banks, XII. 120, 12) 


ROBINSON, CHARLES (Kan.) : b. 1818, 
d. 1894; gov. of Kan. 1861-1863, 
IV. 320; reports affairs in Kan., 


IV. 320, 322; residence of, de- 
stroyed, IV. 324. 

Rosinson, Guo. DextprR (Mass.): b. 
1834, d. 1896; adm. bar 1866; M. 
C. 1877-1884; gov. of Mass. 1884- 
1887; on tariff commission, XII. 
184. 

RoBINSON, Jamus C. (Ill.): b. 1822, 
d. 1912; M. C. 1859-1865, 1871- 
1875; on conscription, VI. 289. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN DCN YX) b: 
1839 ; founder Standard Oil Co.; - 
in re R. R. rate discrimination, X. 
470. 

RoOcKINGHAM, Marquis or (Eng.): 
seconds resolutions declaring su- 
premacy of Parl. I. 50; on remov- 
ing troops from Boston, I. 1033 
appointed First Lord of Treasury, 


Wee 22 
RocKWELL, JuLius (Mass.): b. 1805, 

Gal ; Mic; 
Mass. Const. Cony. 


; adm. bar 1830; 
1843-1851; del. 
Sen. 1853-1855; judge sup. 


1853 ; 
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ct. Mass. 1859-1886; on admission 
lof "Dex... LIEeso0! 
Rocers, ANDREW J. (N. J.) : b. 1828; 


adm. bar 1852; M. C. 1863-1867; 
mem. comm. on reconstruction, VII. 
307; on civil rights, VII. 406; on 
XIVth Amend., VII. 440; submits 


minority report on impeachment 
Pres. Johnson, IX. 57. 
Rocers, JoHN H. (Ark.): b. 1845, d. 


1911; adm. bar 1868; judge circuit 
ct. 1877-1882; M. C. 1883-1891; U. 
S. dist. judge 1896-1911; on ship 
subsidies, XI. 183. 

Rocers, W. A.: cartoons by, III. 437. 

ROMAN, ANDRE B. (La.): b. 1795, d- 
1866; sugar planter; gov.; opposed 
secession at first, then supported 
Confed. ; on Confed. Peace Commis- 
sion, VI. 51 ss. 

SO Le, TuHroporn (N. Y.): b. 
1858 ; ay. 1899-1900; Vice- Pres. 
(Bie th 1901; Pres. United States 
1901-1909 ; introd. Dye Lie assis 
on Monroe Doctrine, quoted, III. 
391; on Panama rev., III. 416 ss, 
434 ss; Sen. Hoar on, III. 422 ss; 
Sen. Foraker on, III. 427, 430; 
Sen. Pettus on, III. 434; on woman 
suf., VIII. 378; on criticism of 
Judges, IX. 530; on the recall of 
judicial decisions, IX. 5380, 542, 
557; cand. for mayor, N. Y., X. 69; 
on conservation of natural re- 
sources, X. 110-113; efforts of, for 
conservation, X. 130; on railroads, 
X. 411-415; in re R. R. rate regula- 
tion, X. 460-461; message on child 
labor, XI. 288 ss; on contempt of 
court, XI. 338; message on injunc- 
tions, XI. 344; Champ Clark on, 
xan "382; Morris Sheppard on, XII. 
388 ; ref. "to, XII. 437; portrait, Ill. 
frontispiece ; caricatures OL ee Lite 
Sone at 440; Deo ila Th les ae, 3638 ; 

Root, i (CN: Y:) siby 18455 adm: 
bar 1867; Sec. of War 1899- 1904 ; 
Sec. of State 1905- 1909; Sen. 1909 
—; motion by, on Panama Canal 
tolls, Ill. 465; elec. of 
Senators, opposes recall 
of judges, IX. 544; on Arizona 
const., IX. 544; ref. to, XII. 387; 
Ses corporation tax, ref. to, XII. 


Roor, Hrasmus (Ns ¥o)) Di 7 ies 
1846; adm. bar 1796; speaker N. 
Y. Ass. 1798-1802; M. C. 1803-1805, 
1809-1811, 1815- 1817; lieu.-gov. N. 
Y. 1822- 1823 ; M. C. 1831- 1833; on 
roads and canals, X. 146, 147. 

Root, JosnpH M. (0O.): b. ASH 9k 
1879; adm. bar 1829; M. C. 1845- 
1851; on Wilmot Proviso, IV. 182. 

Ross, Sir JOHN (Wng.): on mission 
to U. S., Il. 443. 

Ross, Epmunp G. (Kan.) : b. 1826, d. 
1907 ; ed. Kansas Tribune; mem. 
Kan. Const. Cony. 1859; Sen. 1866- 
1871; gov. of New Mexico 1885- 
1889; on XVth Amend., VIII. 137; 
casts deciding vote against Pres. 
Johnson’s impeachment, IX. 98. 

Ross, JAMmS (Pa.): b. 1762, d. 1847; 
adm. bar 1784; del. Const. Conv. 
1789-1790; Sen. 1794-1803; on con- 
quest of La., II, 90 ss, 
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Ross, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1770, d. 1834; 
adm. bar 1792; M. C. 1809-1811, 
1815-1818; judge dist. ct. 1818- 
1830 ; judge Pa. Sup. Ct. 1830-1834 ; 
on tariff of 1816, XII. 25. 
ATTERSEN W. (Col.) : b. 
lawyers) ineCs So A. 's. Mie C: 
1909-_; introduces res. for woman 


suf., VIII. 354. 
Ruckyr, WM. W. (Mo.): b. 1855; 
judge circuit ct. 


adm. bar 1876; 
1892-1899 ; M. C. 1899—}; on Payne 
b. 1794, d. 


tariff, XII. 371. 

Rurrin, EDMUND (Va.): 

1865 ; est. Farmer’s Register 1832; 
fired first shot at Fort Sumter 1861; 
W. L. Yancey on, V. 232; on seces- 
sion, V. 275, : 

Rucer, THomMas H., Gun. (N. Y.): b. 
1833, d. 1907; grad. West Point 
-1854; brig.-gen. Union A. 1862; mil. 
gov. of Ga. 1868; acts of, condemned 
IX. 109; comm. dept. of Mo. 1886; 
comm. dept. of Dakota 1888. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN (Pa.): b. 1745, d. 
1813; Prof. Med. Phila. Coll. 1768- 
1790; del. Cont. Cong. 1776-1777; 
sig. Dec. of Ind. 1776; in debate on 
Confederation, I. 245. 

Rusu, RicHarp (Pa.): b. 1780, d. 
1859; adm. bar 1800; Att.-Gen. of 
Pa. 1811; Comptroller of Treasury 
1811- 1814’; Attorney-Gen. of U. S. 
1814-1817 : U. 8S. min. G. B., 1817- 
1825; Sec. of Treas. 1826-1830; 
min. France 1847-1857; letter of J. 
Q. Adams to, II. 232; letter of Geo. 
Canning to, II. 233; ‘quoted on Ore- 
gon boundary, II. 326. 

Rusk, THoMas J. (Tex.): b. 1802, d. 
1857 ; lawyer; sec. war and ch. 
justice Repub. of Tex.; Sen. 1846- 
57; pres. pro tem. 1857 ; in re Pa- 


cific R. R., X. 160; 162) 163, 169, 
198-199. 
SACKVILLE-WuST, LIONEL, LorpD: b. 


1827, d. 1908; Brit. min. to U. S., 
dismissed by Pres. Cleveland for in- 
terference in Pres. election; Champ 
Clark on, III. 207 

SacastTa, Praxepps Martno: b. 1827, 
d. 1903; Spanish premier; political 
reforms proposed by, III. 124. 

SacE, RusswL~y (N. Y.): b. 1816, d. 
1906 ; caprie Mets M. C. 1853-1857 ; 
ref. to, 357 

SaGnHr, Wisciea Pres. of Hayti: Sen. 
Morton on, Ill. 29, 30. 

SALEM, Pwrer : negro, at Bunker Hill, 
VI. 230. 

SaLispury, Lorp, Ropr. ARTHUR CB- 
ciu, Brit. Prime Min.: b. 1830, d. 
1908; correspondence on Venezuela 
boundary, III. 47, 62 ss. 

SAMPSON, Wittram T.: b. 1840, d. 
1902; ’grad. Annapolis 1861; supt. 
U. S. Naval Academy 1886- 1890 ; 


admiral; victory of, at Santiago, 

Iil. 190. 
SanpwicH, Lorp (Hng.):_ attacks 
106; John Randolph 


Franklin, I. 
on, II. 245. 
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RUSSBLL, GORDON (Tex.): judge Dist. 
Ct. Ala. 1892-1896; M. C. 1902- 
1910; supports R. R. rate regula- 
tion, "XK. 455-456. 

| RUSSELL, Henry B., economist, on in- 
ternational bimetallism, XIV. xii. 

RUSSELL, HARL, JOHN (Brit.) : b. 
1792, a. 1878; Sec. For. Aff. ; Prime 
Minister ; correspondence of, with 
Chas. F. Adams ist, III. 153; on 
arbitration of Alabama claims, Il. 
426, 433; on international law, 
cited, TH: 429, 430. 

RUSSELL, JONATHAN (R. I.) : b. 1771, 
d. 1882; min. Norway and Sweden 
1814- 1818; Mir Ch. 182{e1e28emton 
peace commission, PES 2 

Rust, ALBERT (Ark.) : d. 1870; law- 
yer; M. C. 1855-57, 1859-61; in C. 
Senate: Sta & conciliation ‘offered 
by, V. 438, 

RUTLEDGH, vino (Say Crepe 1 649; 
‘a: 1800: adm. bar 1773; Cont. Cong. 
1774, 1779 ; Const. Conv. 1790; gov. 
S. C. 1798-1800; advocates Gallo- 
way’s plan of colonial union, I. 91, 
92; in debate on Dec. of Ind., I. 
187 ss 192; motion to dismiss ne- 
groes from a army, VI. f 

RurTLepGH, JoHN, Sr. (8. C.): b. 
1739, al, 1800 ; “adm. bar 1761; att.- 


gen. S. C. 1764; del. Proy. ‘Cong. 
1765; del. Cont. Cong. 1774-1777; 
Presi of Si Cl 1776-17785) gov. of 
8S. C. 1779-1782; del. to Cont. Cong. 
1782-1783 ; ass. just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 
1789-1791; chief just. S. C. 1790- 
1795 ; chief justice Supreme Ct. U. 
S. 1795; on Stamp Act Cong. com. 
to draft petition to Lords, I. 27; in 
Cons. Conv., I. 356, 358, 361. 

RutTLepGcH, JOHN, JR. (S. C.): b. 1766, 
d. 1819; M. C. 1797-1803; on re 
lations with France, II. 73; on pe- 
tition against slavery, IV. 33, 34; 
on alien laws, VII. 21. 
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SANFORD, JoHN F. A. See Drep Scorr 
Decision in Index II. 
SANGUILLY, Amer. citizen, 
ment of, III. 118, 119. 
SANTA ANNA, ANTONIO Lopnz DE: b. 
1795, d. i876; Mex. gen.; Pres.; 
dictator ; acknowledges aden: of 

Tex., II. 334, 362, 363. 
SARGENT, AARON A. (Calas be 1827, 


imprison- 


87; adm. bar 1854; wie COS 
1861-63, 1869- 73; Sen. 1873- 79; min. 
Ger. 1882- 84; on Chinese exclusion, 
XI. 2382, 248°; intro. bill increasing 
legal tender coins, XIV. 6; on legal 
tender trade dollar, KOVAT 


SAULSBURY, ELI (Del.) : bs, 18s: 
1893; adm. bar 1857; Sen. 1871- 
1889; on intern. monetary conf., 


XIV. 136; on specie payments and 
increased currency, XIII. 387. 
SAULSBURY, WILLARD (Del.): b. 1820, 
d. 1892; adm. bar 1847; att. -gen. of 
Del. 1850- 1855; Sen. 1859-1871; 
chancellor Del. 1874; on secession, 
V. 320, 321, 368; on martial law, 
cited, VI. 109; amend. by, to Fug. 
Slave bill, VI. 124; on abolition in 
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D. C., VI. 152; on compensated 
emanci., VI. 182; "Sen. Howe on, VI. 
390; on XIIIth Amend., VI. 385 
8s "399, 413; on reconstruction, 
. B04; on civil rights, VII. 309, 
369; on equal male suf., VIII. 32; 
on military reconstruction, VIII. 
57, 68; on XVth Amend., VIII. 140, 
144; on woman suf., VIII. 315. 
SAVAGE, Joun (N. Y.): b. 1779,~d. 


1863; adm. bar 1800; M. C. 1815- 
1819: N. Y. state comptroller 1821- 
1823) chief. just, Na Yousupsact. 
1823-1827; ref. to, VIII. 458. 

Sees Frepericx A. (8. C.): b. 
1822, d. 1891; Sen. 1868-1873 ; ‘Ass. 
Sec. of Treas. 1873- 1876; on XVth 
Amend., VIII. 148-151. 

Sawyer, Lemurnt (M. C.): b. 1777, d. 


1852 ’ adm. bar 1804; we C. 1807- 
1813, 1817-1823, 1825- 1829; on cen- 
sure of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 255. 


Saxton, Rurus, Gun. (Mass.): Db. 
1824, d. 1908; grad. West Point 
1849; brig.-gen. Union A. 1862- 
1865; asst. quartermaster gen. 
1882-1888; orders of Sec. Stanton 
to, VI. 233; letter of, on negro sol- 


diers, quoted, VI. 244, 245. 
ScHENCK, Rogpyrt C. (O.) : b. 1809, d. 
1890; adm. bar 18382; M. C. 1843- 
1851; U. S. min. to Brazil 1851- 
1854 ; maj.-gen. Union A. 1862-1868 ; 
M. Cc. 1863-1871; U. S. min. to G. 
B. 1870-1876; on purchase of 
Alaska, ITI. 421; mem. Joint High 
Commission, II. 444; order of, for 
protection of polls, discussed, VI. 
344, 358, 359; on Freedmen’s Aid 
bill, VII. 171; on reconstruction, 
on XIVth Amend., VII. 
on military reconstruction, 
Vit. 606 \tariff bill” by.) XIT) 123 
ss; on bill, XII. 134, 187 ss; intro- 
duces bill to prevent further reduc- 
tion of currency, XIII. 340 
ScHOFIELD, JoHN M., GEN.: b. 1831, 
d. 1906; grad. West Point 1853; 
brig.-gen. Union A. 1861; major- 
general 1865; Sec. of War 1868- 


1869; command div. of Pacific 
1870-1876; command U. S. army 
1888-1896; on Hawaii, cited, III. 
178, 174, 194, 195, 226. 

ScHuURMAN, Jacop GOULD: b. 1854; 
pres. Cornell Univ. 1892—; mem. 
Seca to Philippines, III. 322, 
323. 

Scourz, Cart (Mo.): b. 1829, d. 
1906; adm. bar 1858; min. to 
Spain 1861 ; brig.-gen. Union 
army 1862-1865; Sen. 1869-1875; 
Sec. of Int. 1877-1881; ed. New 


York Hvening Post 1881-1884; at- 
tempted removal of, by Grant, III. 
24; on civil service, IX. 306, 328; 
on specie payments, XIII. 401, 403, 
405, 406, 407; caricatures of, IX. 
115, 133, 329. 

Scuoris, FREDERICK, Count iialy).: 
mem. Geneva Comm’ nelle 

Scorr, CHARLES F. (Kan.): “i860: 
ed. Iola (Kan.) Register 1882- 1912; 
M. C. 1901-1911; on rep. gov. versus 
direct leg., IX. "489- 498; on Payne 
tariff, XII. 382, Ban 

1824, d. 1896; 


Scorr, "JOHN (Pa.): 
adm. bar 1846 ; tee 1869-75; R. 
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R. atty.; on Ku-Klux outrages, 
VIII. 185 ss. 

Scort, NATHAN B. (W. Va.) : b. 1842; 
Comm. Int. Rev. 1898- 1899 ; Sen. 
1899-1911; on child labor, Xi. 290. 

Scorr, THomas (Pa.): M. C. 1789- 
1791, 1793-1795 ; on petition against 
slave trade, IV. 13; on land tax, 
XII. 18. 

Scorr, WILLIAM, Sir [Lorp Sro0- 
WELL] (Eng.): authority on mari- 
time law, cited, II. 379, 389 ss. 

Scort, WINFIELD, GEN. (Va.): 
1786, d. 1866 ; adm. bar 1806 ; pete 
gen. 1814; command. U. Army 
1841-1862; Whig cand. Pres. 1852; 
Lincoln on, II. 376; on reinforcing 
Fed. forts, V. 279; incurs wrath of 
Pres. Buchanan, V. 280; tribute to, 
by Seward, V. 429; Lincoln’s orders 
to, on suspen. habeas corpus, VI. 61, 
62; earicatures of, II. 321, 377 
IV. 8. 

Spaman, Louris L., Masor: b. 1851; 
surgeon; in Span.-Amer. war; 
author of works on army medicine, 
yee quoted, on army canteen, XI. 


SEaTON, Wm. W., Cong. reporter, see 
GALES, JOSEPH. 

Srmppon, JAMus A. (Va.): b. 1815, d. 
1880 : M. C. 1845-47, 1849- 51; pre- 
sents minority report of ‘Peace 
Conference,” V. 435, 436; Conf. 
sec. war. 

SEDGWICK, (Mass. De so De 
1746, d. : in Rev.; M. 

1789-96; Sen. 1796- 

M. C. 1799-1801; Speaker ; 
judge sup. ct. Mass, ; res. on treaty 
with G. B., II. 50; on naturaliza- 
tons Vil Pee wbe hor on postal affairs, 
X. 133; on alcohol tax, XII. 11, 12; 
on method of taxation, XII. 13 ss; 
on land tax, XII. 188s; on Shays’ 
Rebellion, XIII. 18; on * redemption 
of publie’ debt, XIII. 28. 

SEMMBs, RAPHAEL (Ala.) : b. 1809, d. 
1877; adm. bar 1834; in navy in 
Mex. war; in Conf. "Navy; com- 
mands Alabama, II. 426; rescued 
from sinking ship, Il. 484. 

SERGEANT, Joun (Palys) bs ETS s0ds 
1852; adm. bar 1799; M. C. 1815- 
1823, 1827-1829, 1837- 1841; on Mo. 
Comp., IV. 85; nom. Vice- Pres. by 
Nat. Rep. party, XIII. 80. 

SPWALL, SAMUEL (Mass.): b. 1757, d. 
1814; adm. bar 1780; M. C. 1797: 
1800: ass. judge sup. ct. Mass. 1801- 
1813; chief just. supt. ct. Mass. 
1813-1 814 ; on relations with 
France, Il. 73, 743; on alien laws, 


VII. 22, 24, 25, % 

SHWwaRD, Jamps ite (Gane pat stsmas 
1886; M. C. aha on polyg- 
amy, *VIIl. 423. 

SEWARD, WILLIAM Hunry CNS Ware 
1801, d. 1872; adm. bar 1823; oer 
of N. Y. 1838- 1842; Sen. 1849- 1861; 
See. of State 1861- 1869; on syra- 
pathy with Ireland, II. 276; on in- 
tervention in for. aff., 100: 285, 286, 
297 ss; quoted by John H. Clarke, 
Il. 287, 288; dispatch by, on Trent 
affair, II. 380; urges freedom of 
commerce, II. 394; in re purchase 
of Alaska, II. 396, 411, 414 ss; on 
Alabama claims, If. 426 ss; Zach. 
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Chandler on, III. 36; on relations 
with Spain, III. 82, 83; on purchase 
of Cuba, III. 86 ss, 97; attack on, 
by Toombs, III. 97; Dolliver on, 
Ill. 227; principles of, cited, III. 
417; on treaty with New Granada, 
cited, III. 483; on Kan.-Neb. bill, 
IV. 295, 296; A. P. Butler on, IV. 
808; on slavery, quoted, IV. 331; 
on slavery in Kansas, IV. 382 ss; 
in re Sumner assault, IV. 353; mem. 
conference com., V. 107; presents 
bill for admission of Kan., 108; 
Speech by, on ‘The _ Irrepressible 
Conflict,” V. 166 ss; Alfred Iverson 
on, V. 181, 183, 186, 312; Charles 
O’Conor on, V. 194, 195; in re 
Presidency, V. 244; on _ slavery, 
quoted, V. 336; Wigfall on, V. 349, 
350; on Conciliation Bill, V. 353, 
354; proposition by, to amend 
Cons., cited, V. 408, 409; on pre- 
serv. the Union, V. 425 ss; sugges- 
tions by, for changes in Lincoln’s 
inaugural, VI. 15, 16; refuses to 
treat with Confed. Peace Comm’n, 
VI. 52, 53; Vallandigham on, VI. 
72, 296, 298; advice of, on Eman. 
Proc., VI. 211, 218; Wendell Phil- 
lips on, quoted, VI. 346; on citizen- 
ship of negroes, cited, VI. 374; in 
Cabinet ; his position on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 272; in “swing around 
circle,’ VII. 460; characterized by 
Blaine, IX. 55; on tariff of 1857, 
XII. 98, 99; caricatures of, V. 166, 
179) Vie 15, Vil. 274. 
SEWELL, Wm. J. (N. J.) : b. 1835, d. 
1901; brig.-gen. Union A. 1865; Sen. 


1881-1887; 1895-1901; opposes R. 
R. regulation, X. 340-345. 
Spypprt, ADAM (Pa.): b. 1773, d. 


1825; M. C. 1809-1815, 1817-1819; 
opposes a navy, IX. 207-210. 

Spyp, ERNEST, economist: on_ tariff, 
qeeee XO ore TOL TOs. Nk Viernes 


Srymour, Horatio (N. Y.): b. 1810, 
d. 3; adm. bar 1832; Speaker 
N. Y. ass. 1845; gov. 1852-1854, 
1862-1864, IV. 287; address by, on 
prosec. war, VI. 327 ss; in contro- 
versy with Pres. Lincoln over mili- 
tary draft, VI. 318; address by, on 
arrest of Vallandigham, -VI. 319, 
320°" nomi. for -Pres., VIII. 86; 
caricatures of, VI. 313, VIII. 87, 94. 

SHADRACH: fugitive slave, rescued by 
mob, IV. 2387, 238; debate on the 
affair, IV. 2389 ss. 

SuarroTrH, Joun F. (Col.): b. 1854; 
adm. bar 1876; M. C. 1895-1904; 
gov. Col. 1908—; on isthmian canal, 
Le 386; on conservation, X. 113- 
124. 

SHAPTESBURY, Haru or (Anthony Ash- 
ley): b. 1801, d. 1885; BEng. phil- 
anthropist; work against child la- 
bor, XI. 309. 

SHANKLIN, Grorcn 8. (Ky.): M. C. 
1865-1867; on XIVth Amend., VII. 


SHANNON, WILSON (O.): b. 1802, d. 
1877; governor of O. 1838-1840; 
1842-1844; min. to Mex. 1844-1845 ; 
M. C. 1855-1857; gov. of Kan. 
Terr. 1855-1856, IV. 319. 

SHaRKpy, WILLIAM L. (Miss.): b. 
1797, d. 1873; adm. bar 1824; pres. 
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Southern States Conv. 1850; prov. 
gov. Miss. 1865, VII. 276. 

SHaw, ANNA HowarpD: b. 1847; 
preacher; pres. Nat. Am. Woman’s 
Suf. Assn. 1904—; in re woman 
suf., VIII. 396. 

SHays, Dan’, (Mass.): b. 1747, d. 
1825; in Rev.; leads insurrection 
to secure pay for troops 1786, I. 
260 *sLet. t0,0V le Soo: 

SHEFFIELD, Lorp (Eng.): 
com. treaty with U. S., I. 

SHEFFINLD, WM. P. (R. I.) : b. 1820, 
d. 1907; adm. bar 1844; M. C. 
1861-1863 ; Sen. 1884-1885 ; vote by, 
on compensated eman., VI. 189; on 
hes of habeas corpus, quoted, VI. 

SHELLABARGHR, SAMUEL (O.): b. 1817, 
d. 1896; adm. bar 1846; M. C. 1861- 
1863, 1865-1869; min. to Portugal 
1869; M. C. 1871-1873 ; on purchase 
of Alaska, II. 422; on employ- 
ing slaves as soldiers, quoted, VI. 
235, 236; on reconstruction, VII. 
332; his definition of a state, VII. 
333 ss; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 47; on XVth Amend., VIII. 
116; on ship subsidy, XI. 118; on 
tariff of 1872, XII. 146 ss. 

SHELBURNE, LorpD (Eng.): on remov- 
ing troops from Boston, I. 104; ap- 
pointed sec. of state; opposes rec- 
ognition of Am. Ind.; appointed 
First Lord of Treasury, I. 227; re- 
signs from Cabinet, I. 236, 2387. 

SHEPPARD, Morris (Tex.): b. 1875; 
adm. bar 1898; M. C. 1902- ; 
on Payne tariff, XII. 387, 388. 

SHERIDAN, PHitip H., Gun. (N. Y.): 
b. 1881, d. 1888; grad. West Point 
1853; brig. gen. Union A. 1862; 
lieu. gen. U. S. army 1869-1883; 
general-in-chief 1883-1888; on New 
Orleans massacre, VII. 459; ref. 
to}, VITE- (226. 


opposes 
264. 


canal fortifications, III. 447 ss; 
on single tax, X. 98 ss; on Payne 
tariff, XII. 398. 
SHHRMAN, JAmMps S. (N. Y.): Db. 
1855, d. 1912; adm. bar 1880; M. 
C. 1887-1891, 1893-1897; Vice- 
Pres. U. S. 1909-1912; in re R. R. 
rate regulation, X. 490. 
SHmRMAN, JOHN (O.): b. 1823, d. 
1900; adm. bar. 1844; M. C. 1855- 
1861; Sen. 1861-1877; Sec. Treas. 
1877-1881; Sen. 1881-1897; Sec. 
State 1897-1898; on annex. of San 
Domingo, III. 12; on Hawaii, cited, 
III. 217; on com. to investigate 
Kan., IV. 324; on isthmian canal, 
III. 350, 854, 355; candidacy of, 
for Speaker, V. 209; plan of con- 
ciliation offered by, V. 437; on 
compensated eman., VI. 186 ss; 
on danger of invasion of exec. 
power by Cong., VIII. 37; on mili- 
tary reconstruction, VIII. 58; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 158, 159; on 


Southern outrages, VIII. 179; on 
tenure of office, IX. 28, 37; sup- 
ports Civil Service bill, IX. 289; 


advocates gov. R. R’s, X. 227-237; 
on interstate commerce, X. 322; in 
re Pullman Co., X. 387; introduces 
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D. C., VI. 152; on compensated 
emanci., ViCUS2s "Sen. Howe on, VI. 
390; on XIIIth Amend., VI. 385 
ss "399, 413; on reconstruction, 
. 304; on ‘civil rights, VII. 309, 
369; on equal male suf., VIII. 32; 
on * military reconstruction, VIII. 
57, 68; on XVth Amend., VIII. 140, 
144; on woman suf., VI. 315. 
SAvacE, JoHn (N. Y.): b. L779,~d. 
1868; adm. bar 1800; M. C. 1815- 
1819; N. Y. state comptroller 1821- 


1823 srchlet | just. Ne ov weUDe uCb, 
1823-1827; ref. to, VIII. 458. 
SAWYER, Freprrick A. (SEnCS) sab: 


1822, d. 1891; Sen. 1868-1873 ; Ass. 


Sec. of Treas. 1873- 18763; on XvVth 
Amend., VIII. 148-151. 
SAWYER, LEMUEL (MECC ie Deelt Gian as 


1852: adm. bar 1804; we C. 1807- 
1813, 1817-1823, 1825- 1829; on cen- 
sure of Gen. Jackson, VIII. 255. 
Saxton, Rurus, GEN, (Mass.) : b. 
1824, d. 1908; grad. West Point 
1849; brig.-gen. Union <A. 1862- 
1865; asst. quartermaster gen. 
1882-1888; orders of Sec. Stanton 
to, VI. 233; letter of, on negro sol- 
diers, quoted, VI. 244, 245. 
ScHEencK, Ropert C. (O.): b. 1809, d. 
1890; adm. bar 1832; M. C. 1843- 
1851; U. S. min. to Brazil 1851- 
1854 ; maj.-gen. Union A. 1862-1868 ; 
M. C. 1863-1871; U. S. min. to G. 
B. 1870-1876; on purchase of 
Alaska, II. 421; mem. Joint High 
Commission, IJ. 444; order of, for 
protection of polls, discussed, VI. 
344, 358, 359; on Freedmen’s Aid 
bill, VII. 171; on reconstruction, 


VII. 324; on XIVth Amend., VII. 
424; on military reconstruction, 
VIE. 60s tariff bill by, . X11) 123 


ss; on bill, XII. 134, 137 ss; intro- 
duces bill to prevent further reduc- 
tion of currency, XIII. 0. 
ScHOFIELD, JOHN M., GEN.: b. 1831, 
d. 1906; grad. West Point 1853: 
brig.-gen. Union A. 1861; major- 
general 1865; Sec. of War 1868- 


1869; command div. of Pacific 
1870-1876; command U. S. army 
1888-1896; on Hawaii, cited, III. 
173) 174. 1 94 O50 226: 
ScHuRMAN, Jacop GOULD: b. 1854; 
pres. Cornell Univ. 1892—; mem. 
ae to Philippines, III. 322, 
ScHurz, Cart (Mo.): b. 1829, d. 
1906; adm. bar 1858; min. to 
Spain 1861 ; brig.-gen. Union 
army 1862- 1865 ; Sen. 1869-1875 ; 
Sec. of Int. 1877-1881 ; ed. New 


York Hvening Post 1881-1884; at- 
tempted removal of, by Grant, III. 
24; on civil service, IX. 306, 328; 
on specie payments, XIII. 401, 403, 
405, 406, 407; caricatures of, IX. 
115, 133, 329. 

Scuoris, FREDERICK, Count pat). 
mem, Geneva Comm’ lily 44 fs 

Scorr, CHartes F. (Kan.): - “seo: 
ed. Tola (Kan.) Register 1882- 1912; 
M. C. 1901-1911; on rep. gov. versus 
direct leg., IX. "489- 498; on Payne 
tariff, XII. 382, 383. 

Scorr, ‘JOHN (Pa.) : b. 1824, d. 1896; 
adm. bar 1846; Sen. 1869-75; 
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on Ku-Klux outrages, 


Scort, Natuan B. (W. Va.) : b. 1842; 
Comm. Int. Rev. 1898- 1899 ; Sen. 
1899-1911 ; on child labor, XI. 290. 

Scorr, THomas (Pa.): M. C. 1789- 
1791, 1793-1795 ; on petition against 
slave trade, IV. 18; on land tax, 
XII. 18. 

Scorr, WILLIAM, Sir [Lorp S§S1ro- 
WELL] (Eng.): authority on mari- 
time law, cited, II. 379, 389 ss. 

Scorr, WINFIELD, Gun. (Va.):  b. 
1786, d. 1866; adm. bar 1806 ; brig.- 
gen. 1814; command. U. S. Army 
1841-1862; Whig cand. Pres. 1852; 
Lincoln on, II. 376; on reinforcing 
Fed. forts, V. 279; incurs wrath of 
Pres. Buchanan, v. 280; tribute to, 
by Seward, V. 429; Lincoln’s orders 
to, on suspen. habeas corpus, VI. 61, 


62; caricatures of, II. 321, 377; 
IV. 258. 

Seaman, Louis L., Magor: b. 1851; 
surgeon ; : in Span. -Amer. war; 


author of works on army medicine, 
oo: quoted, on army canteen, XI. 


SEATON, WM. W., Cong. reporter, see 
GALES, JOSEPH. 

Srppon, JamMus A. (Va.): b. 1815, d. 
1880: M. C. 1845-47, 1849- 51; pre- 
sents minority report of ‘Peace 
Conference,” V. 435, 4386; Conf. 


sec. war. 

SEDGWICK, 'THEODORH § (Mass.): b. 
1746, d. 1813; lawyer; in Rev.; M. 
C. 1785-86 ; 1789- 96; Sen. 1796- 
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judge sup. ct. Mass. ; res. on treaty 
with G. B., II. 50; on naturaliza- 
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X. 133; on alcohol tax, XII. 11, 12; 
on method of taxation, XII. 13 ss; 
on land tax, XII. 188s; on Shays’ 
Rebellion, XIII. 18; on redemption 
of public’ debt, XIII. 28. 

SEMMBsS, RAPHAEL (Ala.) : b. 1809, d. 
1877; adm. bar 1834; in navy in 
Mex. war; in Conf. Navy; com- 
mands Alabama, Il. 426; rescued 
from sinking ship, Il. 434. 

SERGEANT, JOHN (Pa.): b. 1779, d. 
1852; adm. bar 1799; M. C. 1815- 
1823, 1827-1829, 1837- 1841; on Mo. 
Comp., IV. 85; nom. Vice-Pres. by 
Nat. Rep. party, XIII. Se. 

SpWALL, SAMUEL (Mass.): b. 1757, d. 
1814; adm. bar 1780; we Cr7972 
1800 ; ass. judge sup. ct. Mass. 1801- 
1813 ; aes just. supt. ct: Mass. 
1813-1814 on relations with 
France, iE. 73, 74; on alien laws, 
VII. 22, 24, 25, 

SEWARD, Jamus L. (Ga.) : b: L8i3y ds 
1886; M. C. 1853- 1859; on polyg- 
amy, Vil. 423. 

SEWARD, WILLIAM Henry (N. Y.): b. 
1801, d. 1872; adm. bar 1823; gov. 
of N. Y. 1838- 1842; Sen. 1849- 1861; 
Sec. of State 1861- 1869; on sym 
pathy with Ireland, II. 276; on in- 
tervention in for. aff., II. 285, 286, 
297 ss; quoted by John H. Clarke, 
rh 287, 288; dispatch by, on Trent 
affair, II. 380; urges freedom of 
commerce, II. 394; in re purchase 
of Alaska, II. 396, 411, 414 ss; on 
Alabama claims, If. 426 ss; Zach. 
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Chandler on, III. 36; on relations 
with Spain, III. 82, 83; on purchase 
of Cuba, III. 86 ss, 97; attack on, 
by Toombs, III. 97; Dolliver on, 
III. 227; principles of, cited, III. 
417; on treaty with New Granada, 
cited, III. 483; on Kan.-Neb. bill, 
IV. 295, 296; A. P. Butler on, IV. 
308; on slavery, quoted, IV. 331; 
on slavery in Kansas, IV. 332 ss; 
in re Sumner assault, IV. 353; mem. 
conference com., V. 107; presents 
bill for admission of Kan., 108; 
speech by, on ‘The _ Irrepressible 
Conflict,” V. 166 ss; Alfred Iverson 
on, V. 181, 183, 186, 312; Charles 
O’Conor on, V. 194, 195; in re 
Presidency, V. 244; on _ slavery, 
quoted, V. 336; Wigfall on, V. 349, 
350; on Conciliation Bill, V. 358, 
354; proposition by, to amend 
Cons., cited, V. 408, 409; on pre- 
serv. the Union, V. 425 ss; sugges- 
tions by, for changes in Lincoln’s 
inaugural, VI. 15, 16; refuses to 
treat with Confed. Peace Comm’n, 
VI. 52, 53; Vallandigham on, VI. 
72, 296, 298; advice of, on Eman. 
Proc., VI. 211, 218; Wendell Phil- 
lips on, quoted, VI. 346; on citizen- 
ship of negroes, cited, VI. 374; in 
Cabinet ; his position on reconstruc- 
tion, VII. 272; in “swing around 
circle,’ VII. 460; characterized by 
Blaine, IX. 55; on tariff of 1857, 
XII. 98, 99; caricatures of, V. 166, 
AGO} VIRAL, VAT 274. 

SEWEHLL, Wm. J. (N. J.) : b. 1835, d. 
1901; brig.-gen. Union A. 1865; Sen. 
1881-1887; 1895-1901; opposes R. 
R. regulation, X. 340-345. 

Spypert, ADAM (Pa.): b. 1773, d. 
1825; M. C. 1809-1815, 1817-1819; 
opposes a navy, IX. 207-210. 

Sryp, ERNEST, economist: on_ tariff, 
aces Neel ioe POLLO, Xl View eS, 

Srymour, Horatio (N. Y.): b. 1810, 
ak ; adm. bar 1832; Speaker 
N. Y. ass. 1845; gov. 1852-1854, 
1862-1864, IV. 287; address by, on 
prosee. war, VI. 327 ss; in contro- 
versy with Pres. Lincoln over mili- 
tary draft, VI. 318; address by, on 
arrest of Vallandigham, _VI. 319, 
320) nomi tor =Pres.,. VIII. 865 
caricatures of, VI. 313, VIII. 87, 94. 

SHADRACH: fugitive slave, rescued by 
mob, IV. 287, 238; debate on the 
affair, IV. 239 ss. 

SuHarrorH, JoHn F. (Col.): b. 1854; 
adm. bar 1876; M. C. 1895-1904; 
gov. Col. 1908—; on isthmian canal, 
III. 386; on conservation, X. 113- 
124. 

SHAFTESBURY, Hart or (Anthony Ash- 


ley) : 1801, d. 1885; Hng. phil- 
anthropist; work against child la- 
bor, 09 


SHANKLIN, Grorcn S. (Ky.): M. C. 
1865-1867; on XIVth Amend., VII. 
430. 

SHannon, WILSON (0.): b. 1802, d. 
1877; governor of O. 1838-1840; 
1842-1844; min. to Mex. 1844-1845 ; 
M. C. 1855-1857; gov. of Kan. 
Terr. 1855-1856, IV. 319. 

SHARKBY, WILLIAM L. (Miss.): b. 
1797, d. 1873; adm. bar 1824; pres. 
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Southern States Conv. 1850; prov. 
gov. Miss. 1865, VII. 276. 
SHaw, ANNA HowarpD: b. 1847; 
preacher; pres. Nat. Am. Woman’s 
Suf. Assn. 1904—; in re woman 

suf., VIII. 396. 

SHays, Dan’L (Mass.): b. 1747, d. 
1825; in Rev.; leads insurrection 
to secure pay for troops 1786, I. 
267-3 ref. to, Vie ‘353: 

SHEFFIELD, Lorp (Eng.): 
com. treaty with U. S., I. 

SHEFFINLD, WM. P. (R. I.) : b. 1820, 
. 1907; adm. bar 1844; M. C. 
1861-1863 ; Sen. 1884-1885 ; vote by, 
on compensated eman., VI. 189; on 
we of habeas corpus, quoted, VI. 

SHELLABARGHR, SAMUEL (O.): b. 1817, 
d. 1896; adm. bar 1846; M. C. 1861- 
1863, 1865-1869; min. to Portugal 
1869; M. C. 1871-1873 ; on purchase 
of Alaska, II. 422; on employ- 
ing slaves as soldiers, quoted, VI. 
235, 236; on reconstruction, VII. 
332; his definition of a state, VII. 
333 ss; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 47; on XVth Amend., VIII. 
116; on ship subsidy, XI. 118; on 
tariff of 1872, XII. 146 ss. 

SHELBURNE, LorD (Eng.): on remoy- 
ing troops from Boston, I. 104; ap- 
pointed sec. of state; opposes rec- 
ognition of Am. Ind.; appointed 
First Lord of Treasury, I. 227; re- 
signs from Cabinet, I. 236, 237. 

SHEPPARD, Morris (Tex.): b. 1875; 
adm. bar 1898; M. C. 1902———; 
on Payne tariff, XII. 387, 388. 

SHERIDAN, PHintie H., Gun. (N. Y.): 
b. 1881, d. 1888; grad. West Point 
1853; brig. gen. Union A. 1862; 
lieu. gen. U. S. army 1869-1883; 
general-in-chief 1883-1888; on New 
Orleans massacre, VII. 459; ref. 
to, VIII. 226. 

SHprupy, J. Swacar (Ky.): b. 1871; 
adm. bar 1891; M. C. 1 : 
canal fortifications, III. 447 ss; 
on single tax, X. 98 ss; on Payne 
tariff, XII. 398. 

SHERMAN, JAMES S. (N. Y.): Db. 
1855, d. 1912; adm. bar 1880; M. 
C. 1887-1891, 1893-1897; Vice- 
Pres. U. S. 1909-1912; in re R. R. 
rate regulation, X. 490. 

SHmRMAN, JoHN (O.): b. 1823, d. 
1900; adm. bar. 1844; M. C. 1855- 
1861; Sen. 1861-1877; Sec. Treas. 
1877-1881; Sen. 1881-1897; Sec. 
State 1897-1898; on annex. of San 
Domingo, III. 12; on Hawaii, cited, 
III. 217; on com. to investigate 
Kan., IV. 324; on isthmian canal, 
III. 350, 354, 355; candidacy of, 
for Speaker, V. 209; plan of con- 
ciliation offered by, V. 437; on 
compensated eman., VI. 186 ss; 
on danger of invasion of exec. 
power by Cong., VIII. 37; on mili- 
tary reconstruction, VIII. 58; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 158, 159; on 
Southern outrages, VIII. 179; on 
tenure of office, IX. 28, 37; sup- 
ports Civil Service bill, IX. 289; 
advocates gov. R. R’s, X. 227-237; 
on interstate commerce, X. 322; in 
re Pullman Co., X. 387; introduces 


opposes 
264. 
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anti-trust law, XI. 10; on the law, 
XI. 85; on tariff reduction, XII. 
255 ss; on income tax, XII. 405; 
intro. bill for nat. bank currency, 
XIII. 213; on reduc. currency, XIII. 
840, 348, 344; on specie resump., 
XIII. 361; provisions specie bill of, 
XIII. 361° ss; intro. bill to resume 
specie payments, XIII. 361; advo- 
eates specie payments and currency 
of uniform value, XIII. 379, 401 
ss; intro. bill to drop standard 
silver dollar from coinage, XIV. 
1; intro. bill removing legal tender 
of trade dollar, XIV. 6; on legal 
tender of trade dollar, XIV. Grits 
9, 10; reports bill to recoin stand- 
ard silver dollar with limited legal 
tender, XIV. 11; on recoinage of 
standard silver dollar, XIV. 27 ss, 
29, 39 ss; report as Secretary of 
Treas., XIV. 57; proposed amend. 
to silver purchase bill, XIV. 254; 
on silver purchase, XIV. 257 ss, 
262, 264 ss, 278 ss; reports substi- 
tute for Congress silver purchase 
bill, XIV. 2738; reports on Silver 


purchase bill, XIV. 276; on repeal 
of silver purchase, XIV. 393 ss; 
portrait, XI. frontispiece; carica- 
ture, XII. 405. 

SHDPRMAN, RocerR (Ct.): b. 1721, d. 
1793: vadm, ‘bar 17545" just, ‘et. 


comm. pleas 1759-1761; judge sup. 
ct. 1766-1789; del. Cont. Cong. 
1774-1781, I. 3, 4; 1783-1784; sig. 
Dec. of Ind. ; deta uu. 1S, .const; 
conv. 1787; M. C. 1789-1791; Sen. 
1791-1798 ; ‘on com. to draw Dee. of 
Ind ele Oll- ee IN CONS = onye Ue 
844, 354, 3855, 3858; on petition 
against slave trade, IV. 11; on 
Slavery, quoted, IV. 2386; vote 
against slavery in N. W. Territory, 
cited, V. 247. 

SHHRWOOD, Isaac R. (O.): b. 1835; 
brig. gen. Union army; M. C. 1873- 
1875, 1907- ; on reciprocity, 
XII. 440 ss. 

SHIELDS, JAMuES, Gen. (Ill.): b. 1810, 
d. 1879; judge sup. ct. Ill. 1843; 
Genl. Land Off. commr, 1845-1847 ; 
maj.-gen. Mex. war 1847; Sen. 1849- 
1855, 1858-1859, 1879; on sym- 
pathy with Ireland, 0G 270 SS ° ex- 
piration of term of, Ve oats 312. 

SHIRAS, GEORGH (Pa.): b. 1832 ; ass.- 
just. *Sup. Ct. 1882- 1903 ; change of 
en on income tax, XII. 342, 


SHiypLy, BypnJamin F. (Ind.): b. 
1857; M. C. 1884-1885, 1887-1893 ; 
Sen. 1909- ; On powers of 
Speaker, IX. 396; on ship subsidies, 
XI. 168; on Mills tariff bill, XII. 
244, 245; on McKinley tariff, XII. 
PHO, PG 


SrpLtey, JosepH C. (Pa.): b. 1850; 
M. C. 1893-1895, 1899-1901; 1901- 
1907; opposes R. R. rate regula- 
tion, X. 427-435. 

SICKELS, Dan’L B. (N. Y.): b.. 1825; 

1857-61 ; 


adm. ‘bar. 1846; M. C. 
votes against declaration that there 
is no cause for disunion, V. 4388; 
gen. Civil War; wounded at Gettys- 
burg; comm’r Mil. Dept. of South 
1865; min. Spain 1869-73; M. C. 
1892-94, 
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Sirron, CuirrorpD, Hon. (Can.): on 
reciprocity with U. S., XII. 450, 
454 ss. 

SIMMONS, FuRNIFOLD M. Ae LOR Ge WEF 


1854; adm. bar. 1875; C. 1887- 
1889; collector of int. eee 1893- 
1896; Sen. 1901- s intr. bill 


prohibiting interstate commerce in 
child-made goods, XI. 295. 

Simmons, Gworan A. (N. Y.): b. 1791, 
d. 1857; M. C. 1853-1857; on po- 
lygamy, VIII. 412. 

Simmons, James F. (R. I.): b. 1795, 
d. 1864; Sen. 1841-1847, 1857-1862; 
on taxation, quoted, XII. 113; on 
internal revenue, XIT. 116, 116; 
proposes income tax, XII. 403. 

SIMPSON, JmeRRy (Kans.): b. 1842, d. 
1905 ; *gailor ; in Union army; M. C. 
1891- 95, 1897- 99; on single tax, X. 
70, xcs 408; on Wilson tariff, sat, 
305, 306 ; on Dingley tariff, XII. 
346, 347; on silver purchase repeal, 
XIV. 340 ss. 

Sitcrpavps, Samurnn (Pa.): b. 1764, 
d. 1827; adm. bar 1783; del. state 
const. conv. 1790; M. C. ‘1795- 1798; 
U. S. commr. to Gt. Brit. 1798; on 
petition of fug. freedmen, IV. 30, 
381; on peace resolutions it: Wale 

SKPLTON, CHARLES (N. J.): b. 1806, 
d. 1879; supt. public schools Tren- 
tong eM, C3 1851-1855 ; favors home- 
stead law, X. 23-27. 

SLapp, WILLIAM (Vt.): b. 1786, d. 
1859; adm. bar. 1810; est. Colum- 
bian Patriot 1814-1816; M. C. 1831- 
1843; Gov. of Vt. 1845- 1846; on 
slavery, TV sas 

StavcuTer, Mr., letter of W. L. Yan- 
cey to, quoted, Vin. 2815 232% 

SLEMMER, Apam J. (Pa.): b. 1828, d. 
1868 ; grad. West Point 1850; brig.- 
gen. Union army 1862; defence of 
Fort Pickens by, V. 283. 

SLIDELL, JOHN Ghar Die lOoeeeas 
1871; M. C. 1843- 1845 ; app. U. S. 
Min. ’ to Mexico; Sen. 1853-1861; 
sent as Confed. Com. to Gt. Brit., 
1Wi  sirffsh oo on relations with 
Spain, III. 3. on purchase of 
Cuba, III. a5. “OT, 98; Anson Bur- 
lingame on, IV. 361; on concilia- 


tion, V. 370. 
SLOAN, JAMS! (CN. J.) bs elio2sd: 
1811; M. C. 1803-1809; on em- 


bargo, II. 146. 

SmiLin, JoHN (Pa.): b. 1741, d. 1812; 
mem. Pa. Const. Conv. 1790; M. C. 
17938-1795, 1799-1812; on indirect 
taxation, XII. 18, 15 ss. 

SmirH, ADAM: b. 1723, d. 1790; 
Scots economist; author ‘Wealth 
of Nations’; on taxation, quoted, 
XII. 119; on colonial policy of G. 
B., quoted, XII. 143; on tariff, 
quoted, XII. 38385; on _ finance, 
quoted, XIII. 117, 118, XIV.. 122; 
ref. to, XIV. 94; $83. 

SMITH, DiprRicn Cena s b. 1840; 
banker ; in Union Army G 
1881-1883; on nat. banks. EXEL 
256, 257, bb8. 

SMITH, Gurrir CNGwYa)eeboeliotnd. 
1874; adm. bar: 1853; M. C. 1853- 


1854; favors colonization of freed- 
men, IV. 99; on polygamy, VIII, 
409, 410, 
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SmitH, Mrs. Gwprrit, sends memo- 
sn ‘to Senate on woman Sule Vorld 

SMITH, GRBEN CLAY (Ky.): b. 1882, 
d. 1895; adm. bar. 1852; brig.-gen. 
Union Army; M. C. 1863-1866; 
Gov. Mont. Ter. 1866-1869; on 
XIVth Amend., VII. 428. 

SmirH, Hyrum: Mormon leader, mur- 
dered, VIII. 403. 

SmitH, JospepH (Vt.): b. 1805, d. 
1844; founder of Mormonism, VIII. 
401 ss; promulgates doctrine of 
polygamy, VIII. 403; murdered, 
VIII. 408; ref. to, VIII. 448. 

SmirH, NATHANIEL (Ct.): b. 1762, d. 
1822; adm. bar 1787; M. C. 1795- 
1799; judge Conn. sup. ct. 1806- 
1819; on peace res., II. 75, 76; on 
deportation of aliens, VII. 25. 

SmirH, Ouiver H. (Ind.): b. 1794, 
d. 1849; adm. bar 1822; MCs 
1827- 1829 ; Sen. 1887-1843 ; opposes 
State rights im re roads, XK) 156. 

SmirH, RautpH (Can.): on reciprocity 
with U. S., XII. 457, 465 ss. 

SmitH, Ropert (Pa.): b. 1757, d. 
1842; Sec’y Navy 1802-1805; Att.- 
Gen. U. S. 1805-1809; Sec’y State, 
1809-1811; refuses to hold com- 
munications with Brit. min., II. 147. 

Smirn, Sam’n (Md.): b. 1752, d. 
1839; M: (@S793- 1803 ; Sen. 1803- 
1815; See. Navy 1812; "M. C. 1815- 
1822; Sen. 1822-1833; Sumner on, 
VE 299 ; on method of taxation, 
Mili wlorwonwtariin oles Loy ex LL. 
25; on naturalization, VII. 19. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (S. C.): b. 1762, d. 
1840; adm. bar 1784; M. C. 1797- 
99; Sen, 1816-23 ; 1826- 31; presents 
protest of S. C. against ‘Tariff of 
1828, V. 30; speech on, V. 32, 33. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (Vase Da AO6s0 Gs 
1887; M. C. 1841-1848; Gov. of Va. 
1845- 1848 ; M. C. 1853- 1861; mem. 
Confed. Cong. 1862; Gov. of Va. 
1864; on peryentay ‘VIII. 406. 

re *Wittram L. (Sa Ca) ade LE SO1%s 

¢. 1789-97; min. Portugal 1797- 
150: on petition against slave 
trade, Veco tae Lo; 19 Ss; oD pe- 
tition of fugitive freedmen, IV. Sikes 
on naturalization, VII. 15; on taxa: 
tions exXtiet 2 set 


SmirHprs, NaTHANIEL BARRATT 
Del.) : b. 1818, d. 1896; adm. bar 
1840; M. C. 1868-1865; on recon- 
struction, VII. 220. 

SmytH, ALEx. (Va.): b. 1765, We 
18303 Inspector- -General U. 8. 
1812: M. C. 1817-1825, 1827- #380: 


on censure of Gen. Jackson, VIIL. 
253; on Mo. Comp. IV. 78 ss. 

SNODGRASS, Henry Cuay (Tenn.): ap 
1848; lawyer ; M. C. 1891-1895 ; 
silver purchase repeal, XIV. 360, 
Bll 

SoLuErRS, Augustus R. (Md.): M. C. 
1841- 1848, 1853-1855; resolution 
by, on Ostend conf., Ill. 84. 

SouLb, PIERRE (La.) : Daal SO2 ued: 
1870; adm. bar. 1826; Sen. 1847, 
1849-1853; U. S. Min. to Spain 
1853-1855 ; instructions to, III. 73, 
78, 83, 

SPALDING, Joun L. (Ill.): b. 1840; RB. 
Cc. bishop of Peoria 1877- ; coal 
strike arbiter, XI. 335. 
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SPALDING, Rurus P. (O.): b. 1798, 
1886 ; judge O. sup. ct. 1849- 1859: 
M. C. 1863-1869; on purchase of 
Alaska, II. 421; on reconstruction, 
VII. 330; on impeach. Pres. John. 
son, IX. 61; on payment of interest 
in gold, XT. 313. 

Sparco, JOHN: b. 1876; socialist 
writer, dir. Am. Soc. Soey. ; 3; quoted 
on child labor, XI. 296 

SPAULDING, ELBRIDGH Gmurry CNW Ye): 
b. 1809, d. 1897; mayor of Buffalo 
1847 ; M. Cc. 1849- 1851, 1863; in- 
troduces bill authorizing issue of 
$100,000,000 treasury notes, XIII. 
183, 184 ss; on national banking 
system bill, XIII. 217 gs. 

SPHED, JAMES (Ky.) : b. 1812, d. 1887; 
adm. bar 1833; Att. -Gen. U. 8. 
1863-1865 ; in Cabinet ; his position 
on reconstruction, Vane "272; address 
at Reuters Loyalists’ convention, 


VII 

SPENCER, HpRBERT: WHng. phil.;  b. 
1820, d. 1903; on private ownership 
of land, VIII. 268, xX. 52, 53, 76, 

SPINNER, ‘FRANCIS BE. CNE YS) Gaby £802; 
d. 1890 ; C. 1855-1861 ; Treas. U. 
S. 1861- B75 s on com. to investigate 
Sumner assault, IV. 357; ref. to, 
XS Oe 

Spoonmr, JoHN C. (Wis.): b. 1843; 
in Union Army; adm. ‘bar 1867 ; 
Sen. 1885-1891, 1897-1907 ; on 
annex. of Philippines, Ill. 314 8s; 
amend. on canal route, III. 400 ss, 
404, 410 ss; speech on the amend., 
III. 402; on child labor, XI. 305. 

SPRAGUN, WILLIAM (R. I): b. 1830, 
d. 1875 ; Gov. of R. I. 1860- 1862; 
Union A.; Sen. 1863-1875; on 
Freedmen’s Aid bill, VIII. 173; on 
equal male suf., 

SPRIGG, RICHARD, Jr. (Md.) : Mare: 
1796-1799, 1801-1803; on relations 
with France, Il. 69, 

SprinGmR, WM. M. (Ill.): b. 1836, d. 
1903 ; adm. bar 1859; sec. Ill. const. 
conv. 1862): Moc: "1875- 1895; on 
McKinley tariff, XII. 276, Ts ref. 
to, XIE 3253," on repeal of nat. 
banking section of specie bill, XIII. 


438. 
Sprouu, J. (Can.): M. P., on reci- 
proctty, with? Us 0S. rete «to. clas 
Sourmr, E. Groren (N. Y.): b. 1821, 


d. 1888; ed. Hartford Journal 1843- 
1845; chargé d'affaires to Central 
America 1849-1854; U. S. Commr. 
to Peru 18638-1865; consul gen. of 
Honduras 1868- 1871; mission of, to 
Cen. America, III. 327. 
STAHMPFLI, Jacop  (Switz.): 
Geneva Comm’n, II. 444. 

STANBHRY, Henry: b. 1803, d. Doha 
adm. bar 1824; Att.- Gen. 1 
1866; opinion of, on supp. oa 
struction act, VIII. 72; of counsel 
for Pres. Johnson, IX. 90. 

STANFORD, LELAND (Cal.) : b. 1824, d. 
1893; gov. Cal. 1861-1863; pres. 
Cent. Pac. R. R.; Sen. 1885- 1893 ; 
opposes R. R. regulation, X. 332- 


mem. 


335. 
Srantpy, Augustus O. (Ky.): 
1867; Pres. 


Marion Acad. iggs: 
1894; M. C. 1903- eeron ie. ks 
rate regulation, X. 434. 
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Stantey, JoHn (N. C.): b. 1774, d. 
1833 ; ’M. C. 1801- 1803, 1809- 1811; 
mem. house of commons N. C. 1798- 
1799; 1812-1815, 1818, 1819, 1823, 
1825, 1826; on tenure of office of 
judges, IX. 5138. 

Sranton, Beng. (O.): b. 1809, d. 
1872; "adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1855- 


1861; lieu.-gov. 1862; in debate on 
conciliation bill 440; on tariff 
of 1857, XII. 82, 83. 


STANTON, Epwin M. (0O.): b. 1814- 
1869 ; adm. bar 1836; Attorney-Gen. 
Wan Ss s60: 1862; Sec’y of War 
1862-1868; letter of Gen. Halleck 
TO Le 417; appointed Att.-Gen., V. 
280; report to, on negro soldiers, 
VI. 232, 233; orders by, to Gen. 
Saxton, VI. 233, order by, for re- 
taliation, VI. 251, 252; Vallandig- 
ham on, VI. 267, 294; appoints 
comm. of Freedmen’s Bureau, VII. 
183; in Cabinet; his position on re- 
construction, VII. 272; removed 
from post of Sec. of War, IX. 77, 
78, 88, 90, 

Sranton, EvizaperH Copy (N. Y.): 
b. 1815, d. 1902; social reformer ; 
in re woman suf., VIII. 318, 337. 

STEBBINS, GiLHs B.: replies to ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” X. 80 ss. 

Srpetp, JoHn (N. C.): b. 1814, d. 


1866; M. C. 1861-1865; on alcohol 
Cass XO eek Os al 
STEPHENS, Atpx. H. (Ga.): b. 1812, 


d. 1883; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1843- 


1859 ; del. sec. conv. Ga. 1861; 
Vice-Pres. af Confed. 1861- 1865 ; 
Sen. 1866; M. C. 1873-1882; Gov. 
of Ga. 1882-1883; on slavery, IV. 
158; on secession, IV. 180, 181; 
drafts manifesto on slavery, IV. 
237; on Neb. bill, IV. 310; mem. 


conf. com., V. 107; letter of, on out- 
look for Dem. party (1860), quoted, 
V. 238, 239; opposes secession, V. 
278; elected Conf. Vice-Pres., V. 


284; inaugural, V. 287 ss; peace 
proposal, VI. 335; on “ironclad 
oath,” VII. 279; on polygamy, 
VIII. 408, 416; on troops at polls, 
IX. 140; on inter. revenue, XII. 
119, 120; on free coinage of silver, 
XIV. 54. 

STEVENS, Hee te (Ctjr bs 176s, de 
1835 ; C. 1819- 1821; ease 
eee ey Conn., 1822 on Mo. 
Comp., IV. 96, 97. 

STEVENS, JOHN L. (Me.): b. 1820, d. 


1895; ed. Kennebec Journal; min. 
Urug. and Parag. 1870-73; min. 
Swed. and Nor. 1877-83; appd. min. 
to Hawaii 1889; upholds provisional 
gov't, III. 170. 


STavens, THADDEUS (Pa.): b. 1793, 
d. 1868; adm. bar 1826; mem. 
State const. conv. 1838; M. C. 


1849-1853, 1859-1868; on purchase 
of Alaska, II. 421; remark on Cons. 
Union Conv., V. 244; on compen- 
sated eman., VI. 169; bill by, for 
employment of negro soldiers, VI. 
234 ss; in debate on bill, VI. 240 
ss; on reconstruction, VII. 233; 
ref. to, VII. 301; mem. reconstruc- 
tion, VcomMingseV Ul Onsen lam Ol 
XIVth Amend., VII. 414, 421, 443; 
on milit. reconstruction, VIII. 44, 
45, 53, 54, 58, 59; reports res. of 
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J. Covode, IX. 78; closes debate on 
impeachment of Jobnson, x's 

manager of impeachment, IX. 90: 
bill by, for internal revenue, XL. 
103 ss; in debate on bill, XII. 111, 
112; quoted, XIII. 260; portrait, 
VII. 302; caricatures, VII. 313, IX. 


60, 91 

STEVENSON, ANDREW (Va.): b. 1784, 
d. 1857; M. C. 1823-1834; Speaker 
1827-1834; min. to G. B. 1836- 
1841; appoints committee of inves- 
tigation regarding loans to Repre- 
sentatives by U. S. Bank, XIII. 84. 

STEVENSON, Jos E. (0O.): d. 1832; M. 
C. 1869- 1873 ; on free trade, quoted, 


KIT. WSs: on tariff of 1872, XII. 
146, 147. 

STEWART, JAM Siz: on tariff, 
quoted, mG OE 29, ” 80. 

STEWART, Wittiam M. (Nev.) :_ b. 


1827, a. 1909; attorney-gen. of Cal. 
1884; mem. Ney. const. conv. 1868 ; 
Sen. 1864- 1875, 1887-1905; on civil 
rights, VII. 388; on military recon- 
struction, VIII. 55 ; on equal man- 
hood suf., VIII. 98, 101; on length 
of presidential term, IX. 407; on 
Sherman anti-trust law, XI. 62; on 
reduction of currency, XIII. 342; 
on Silver purchase, XIV. 248, 262, 
268, 283 

Stimson, Hpnry L.: b. 1867; adm. bar 
1891; Sec. of War 1911-1913; on 
Fens Canal tolls, quoted, III. 

Srockron, JOHN Porrrer (N. J.): b. 
1826, a: 1900; adm. bar 1849; min. 
to Rome 1857- 1861; Sen. ”1865- 
1866, 1869-1875 ; att. -gen. N. J. 
1877-1892 ; questioned by Seward, 


II. 300. 
Stockton, Roperr F. (N. J.): b. 
1795, d. 1866; Commodore U. S. 
Navy 1845-1846; Sen. 1851-1853; 
pres. Del. & Raritan Canal 1853- 
1866; opposes flogging in navy, IX. 
226; opposes Pacifie R. R., X. 160. 
Sropprrt, BENJAMIN (Md.): b. 1751, 
1813; sec’y bd. of war 1779- 
Le sec’y of navy 1798-1801, II. 


StroncKL, Mr. (Russia): negotiations 
we for purchase of Alaska, II. 

STOKES WILLIAM Bo (Tenn2)s2 b: 
1814, 1897; M. C. 1859- 1861; 
Maj.-Gen. C. Avs MG; 1865- 
1871; on military reconstruction, 
VIII. 59; introduces res. in re 
manhood suffrage, VIII. 96. 

Stonp, Davip (N. C.): b. 1770, d. 
1818; adm. bar 1790; judge sup. 
ct. N. C. 1795-1798; M. C. 1799- 
1801; Sen. 1801- 1807 ; Gov. of N. 


C. 1808-1810; Sen. SE 1814; on 
tenure of office of judges, IX. 506. 
Stonn, MicHanL J. (Md.): b. ec. 1750, 
d. 1812; M. C. 1789-1791; on peti- 
le against slave trade, IV. 9, 


Srons, WILLIAM i OnL (Mo.): _ b. 
1848 ; adm. bar 1869; M. C. 1885- 
1891; Gov. of Mo., 1893- 1897; Sen. 


1903 3; on railroad land grants, 
X. 279-285; on income tax, XII. 
412, 413. 


STONE, WILLIAM JOHNSON (Ky.): b. 
1841; speaker Ky. leg. 1 7. 1877 ; 
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M. C. 1885-1895 ; 
tax amend., X. 70. 

Story, JosppH (Mass.): b. 1779, d. 
1845 ; adm. bar 1801; M. C. 1808- 
1809; Ass. Just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 
1813-1845 ; on writ of habeas cor- 
pus, cited, VI. 88; on bills of at- 
tainder, quoted, VI. 198 ss; on jur- 
isdic. Fed. courts, VII. 115; quoted, 
VII. 368; on appointments to of- 
fice, IX. 35; on impeachment, IX. 
70, 75; on Fed. power over inter- 
nal commerce, X. 214; on Fed. jur- 
isdiction over State lands, X. 217; 
on jurisdiction of U. S. courts, XI. 
46; quoted, XI. 49; his ‘Commen- 
taries’” quoted, XIII. 191; defines 
bill of credit, XIII. 200. 

Stour, Lansinc (Ore.): b. 1828, d. 
1870 ; C. 1859-1861; presents 
Poy report on conciliation, V. 


votes for single 


Stown, Harrier Bercuer (O.): b. 
1811, d. 1896; author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” IV. 259. 

STownLu, Lorp, see Scorr, WILLIAM. 

STRINGFELLOW, GEHN.: leads “Platte 
County Rifles,’ IV. 324. 

SrrRousH; | Mymr (Pa.) +) b. 1825, a: 
1878; ed. North American Farmer 
1848-1852; M. C. 18638-1867; solic. 
for ‘Mollie McGuire” outlaws 1877; 


quotes N. Y. Times on XIVth 
Amend., VII. 437. 
Sruarr, Aupx. H. H. (Va.): b. 1807, 


d. 1891; adm. bar 1828; M. C. 1841- 
1848 ; See. Int. 1850-18538 ; on dele- 
peuen to confer with Lincoln, VI. 


Surrotk, Lorp (Hng.): on war with 
America, I, 217. 

Suuzpr, Wituiam (N. Y.): b. 1863; 
adm. bar 1884; speaker N. Y. leg. 
1893; M. C. 1895-1913; gov. 1913; 
impeachment proceedings, 1913; on 
annex. of Hawaii, III. 210, 211; on 
R. R. regulations, X. 465, 485; 
votes for Pac. R. R. funding bill, 
reheat on Payne tariff, XII. 389, 

Summers, Guoren W. (Va.): b. 1804, 
ad. 1868; M. C. 1841-1845; judge 


dist. ct. Va. 1852-1858; letter of 
Lincoln to, VI. 54. 
Sumner, CHARLES (Mass.): b. 1811, 


d. 1874; adm. bar 1835; prof. Cam- 
bridge law school 1835-1837; Sen. 
1851-1874; on Trent affair, II. 383; 
on Alabama claims, II. 427 ss; on 


Tart, Wiu~tram H. (0O.)_ b. 1857; 
adm. bar 1880; gov. P. I. 1901-'04, 
III. 323; See. of War 1904-’08; 
Pres. 1909-13; on canal fortifica- 
tions, III. 441 ss; on Hague Peace 
Conference regulations, quoted, III. 
449; on woman suf. VIII. 379, 
881; on objects of gov’t, introd., 
IX. 1 ss; vetoes joint resolution for 
admission of Arizona, IX. 550-557 ; 
quoted, on injunctions, XI. 322; 
opinion rendered on injunctions, 
XI. 328; decision on violation of 
contract, XI. 336; on contempt of 
court, XI. 338; inaugural of, on 
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annex. of Domingo, III. 17 ss, 34 
ss, 40; attempted removal of, by 
Grant, III. 24, 30, 31, 34; Sen. 
Nye on, III. 31 ss; Zach. Chandler 
on III. 34 ss; Conkling on, III. 3& 
ss; Thurman on, III. 42 ss; joins 
Lib. Rep. party, III. 45, 46; on 
Alaska, quoted, III. 265; elected to 
Senate, IV. 256; on Kan.-Neb. bill, 
IV. 296 ss; P. Butler on, IV. 304, 
305; on ‘The Crime Against Kan- 
sas,’ IV. 336 ss; reply to attack by 
Douglas, IV. 349 ss; assault on, by 
Preston Brooks, IV. 351 ss; debates 
on, 353 ss; on disunion, V. 332 ss; 
speech of, alluded to, in debate, V. 
858; Sen. Willey on, VI. 139; on 
slavery in D. C., VI. 155 ss; be- 
friends Frémont, VI. 247; assault 
on, Henry Wilson on, VI. 370; on 
abolition of slavery, VI. 403 ss; on 
Freedmen’s Aid bill, VII. 174; on 
reconstruction, VII. 288; on civil 
rights, VII. 308, 3885; on equal 
male suf., VIII. 35; on Pres. John- 
son’s third message, VIII. 80; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 122 ss, 154; 
refuses to consider woman suf. in 
re XVth Amend. VIII. 313, 317; 
on tenure of office, IX. 49; attacks 
State R. R. monopolies, X. 210-226; 
on State rights, X. 220-221; intro- 
duces bill to resume specie pay- 
ments, XIII. 352; caricatures of, 
fi. 24,026 0V. 302 V. 333 Vil: 
307; VIII. 200; IX. 115, 329. 
Sumner, Dr. HELEN: on workings of 
woman suf. in Col., VIII. 349. 
Sumner, WiLuiAM G. (N. J.) : b. 1840, 
d. 1910; prof. polit. science, Yale 
ere ae on tariff of 1846, 


Sumtpr, THomas (S. C.): b. 1736, d. 
1832; gen. in Rev.; oppos. ratif. 
of Const.; M. C. 1789-93, 179T- 
1801; Sen. 1801-10; on provisional 
army, IX. 187. 

SuTHERLAND, GrorGH (Ut.): b. 1862; 
adm. bar 1883; M. C. 1901-1903; 
Sen. 1905—; on Arizona const., IX. 
533; opposes recall of judges, IX. 
538. 

Sutro, ApotpH H. (Cal.): b. 1830, d. 
1898; mayor of San Francisco 1887- 
1889; in re Pacific R. Rs. subsidy, 
X. 309, 311. 

SwANWICK, JOHN (Pa.): M. C. 1795- 
1798; on petition of fugitive freed- 
men, IV. 29, 30. 


tariff, XII. 866, 367; ref. to, XII. 
880, 388, 892 ss; Champ Clark on, 
895; ref. to, XII. 397, 400; ap- 
proves Payne-Aldrich bill, 402; ref. 
to, XII. 412, 413; messages by, on 
reciprocity, XII. 430, 431; ref. to, 
XII. 485, 439 ss; convenes Con- 
gress in special session, 442; ref. 
to, XII. 445, 446; approves Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill, 447; vetoes 
“Farmer’s Free List Bill,’ 448; ad- 
dress by, on reciprocity, 448, 449; 
eriticism of, 449; ref. to, XII. 457, 
461, 462, 467, 468; Prof. Leacock 
on, XII. 453, 454. 
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Baye min. tor U-s.400n 
annex. to U. S., quoted, III. 29. 

‘TALIAPERRO, Mite U. S. Army. See 
Drep Scorr Decision in Index II. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, CHAS. MAURICD 
pp, Fr. diplomat: b. 1754, d. 18388 ; 
policy of, Il. 82, 86. 


Tart, Mr.: 


ALLMADGH, JAMS CNS. Ye) ab ees: 
d. 1853" Mi Ge LSi7aloe tego. IN: 
Y. 1826-27; on Mo. Comp., ok 43. 


TALLMADGE, NarHANIEL P. (N. YA eD: 
1795, d. 1864 ; adm. bar 1818; Sen 
1833-44; gov. Wis. Ter. 1844- 45 ; 
on Sub-Treasury bill, XIII. 140 ss. 

Tanny, Rocer B. (Md.): b. 1777, d. 
1864; adm. bar 1799; Atty.-Gen. 
HSSiasse) Chieti Just. Us Sosupwecet. 
1836-64; on acquisition of terr., 
III. 186, 249; opinion on Dred 
Scott case, IV. 378 ss; on slavery 
in territories, cited, V. 161; on co- 
ercion of States by Fed. Gov’t., 
VI. 52; Vallandigham on, VI. 78, 
79; on writ of habeas corpus, cited, 
VI. 88; opinion by, in case of Booth 


ws. U. S., cited, VI. 352, 397; on 
State rights, VII. 204; ref. to, 
VIII. 459. 

TAPPAN, Lewis: b. 1788, d. 1873; 


merchant and philanthropist; sec. 


of Amer. Anti-Slavery Soc., IV. 102. 
Tappan, Mason W. (N. H.): b._ 1817, 
d. 18863 adm. bar 1841-9 Ms C: 
1855-61; in Civil War; presents 
minority report, com. on concilia- 
tion, 439. 
RARBG) UDA Mire (GNse Say Demet oo ras 


editor and author ; introduction by, 
on tariff, XII. 1 ss. 

TAUSSIG, rank W.: b. 1859; polit. 
economist; prof. at Harvard; works 
by, on tariff, ref. to, XII. 378, 379. 

Tawney, JAMES A. (Minn.): b. 1855; 
adm. bar 1882; M. C. 1893-1911; 
on reciprocity with Hawaii, III. 
181; on canal forts., III. 446, 447. 

TAYLOR, BayarD: b. 1825, d. 1878; 
poet; min. at Berlin 1878 ; quoted, 

10. 


DET 
ner Cc. J.: cartoon by, XI. 153. 


TayLor, Epwarp L. (O.): b. 1869; 
adm. bar 1891; M. C. 1905—; in 
troduces bill incorporating Nat 
Child Labor Com., XI. 319. 


Taytor, Epwarp T. (Col.): b. 1858; 
adm. bar 1884; M. C. 1909— ; in- 
troduces res. for woman suf., VIII. 
354; on woman suffrage, VIII. 360 
Ss: 

TayLor, Gnrorce K.: on Sedition Law, 
in Virginia legislature, VII. 93. 

TayLor, HANNIS: b. 1851; adm. bar 
1870; min. to Spain’ 1893-97 ; 
author of ‘Origin and Growth of 
Amer. Const.,’”’ I. xxvi.; on Pelatiah 
Webster, I. 270. 

Taytor, JoHN (Va.): b. 1750. d. 
1824; adm. bar 1774; in Rev. War; 
Sen. 1792-94, 1803, 1822-24; on 
La. Purchase, II. 107. 

IDAYALORS MOON a Lin) 1 (Ob)ite Dad SOpDamds 
1870; adm. bar 1828; M. C. 1847- 
55; on polygamy, VIII. 480. 

TayLor, JoHn W. (N. Y.): b. 1784, 
d. 1854 ; adm. bar 1807; M. C. 
1813-33; Spkr.; on slavery, IV. 44 
ss, 60, 78; reports bill to charter 
nat. bank, XIII. 51. 
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TayLor, JoSppH D. (O.): b. 1880, d. 
1899 ; adm. bar 1859; in Civil War; 
M. C. 1882-85, 1887-93; on liquor 
tax, XI. 397. 


TAYLOR, NatHANIEL G. (Tenn.): b. 
1819, d. 1887; adm. bar; Mime Cs 
1854-55,  1865- 67; on polygamy, 
VIII. 420. 

TAYLOR, ZACHARY (La.): b. 1784, d. 
1850; in War of 1812, Ind. and 
Mex. wars; Pres. 1849-50; favors 
recog. Hungarian indep., II. 265; 


defeat of Mexicans by, II. 344; 
elected, Pres, Ll. (377, Jit s27¢ 
thwarts filibustering expedition to 
Cuba, III. 70; on Wilmot Proviso, 
IV. 180; on admission of Cali., IV. 
183, 184; death of, IV. 226; Clay- 
ton on, III. 830, 333; Iverson on, 
IV. 156; Seward on, V. 429; cari- 
catures of; Tf. 3235 1Vie 16%, 179: 
TELFAIR, THOMAS (Ga.): b. 1780, d. 
1818s vadm. bars Muy Caawsis- 47: 
in debate on tariif of 1816, XII. 25 


Ss. 
TELLYR, Henry M. (Col.): b. 1830; 
adm. bar 1858; Sen. 1876-82; Sec. 
Inter. 1882-85; Sen. 1885-1909; 


resolution by, Hoar on, IIL. 155, 
156; on recog. Cuban ind., III. 161 
ss; resolution by, Sen. Bacon on, 
Ill. 295; on our Indian policy, 
VIII. 290 ss, 304, 805; dependent 
pension bill, IX. 286; on R. R. land 
grants, X. 271-273; on legal tender 
of silver, XIV. 69; quoted, XIV. 
150; on silver purchase, XIV. 238 
8s, 248, 249, 250 ss, 268; offers 
amendment to Conger silver pur- 
chase bill, XIV. 275, : 


cee eartoon in Punch by, VII. 

67. 

Terry, WM. L. (Ark.) : b. 1850; adm. 
bar 18738; M. C. 1891-1901; on 
Nicaragua Canal, III. 363; on Lit- 
tlefield anti-trust bill, XI. 85. 

THACHER, Guo, (Mass.): b. 1754, d. 
1824; adm. bar 1778; del. Cont. 
Cong. 1787-88; M. C. 1789-1801; 


on pear of fugitive freedmen, 
IV. 29, 30, 32+ on ‘slavery in Terr., 


Tvs 43; 

TuHayrer, M. Russert (Pa.): b. 1819, 
ad 906); adms bar 1842 iMen Ce 
1863-65; on reconstruction, VII. 


231; on civil rights, VII. 406; on 
military reconstruction, VIII. 47. 
THrbRS, Lours A.: b. 1797, da ist 
Fr. statesman ; quoted, XIII. 204. 
THOMAS, BENJ. P. (Mass.) : b. 1818, 
d. 1878 ; adm. bar 1833; M. CuAsGie 
63; judge; in debate on anti-sla- 
very bill, VI. 161; on slavery in 
Terr., VI. 189; on punishment of 
treason, VI. 206, 207. 
THomas JESSH B. (Il1.): b. 1777, d. 
1853; adm. bar 18038; del. to Cong. 
from Ind. Ter. 1808-09; Sen. from 
Ill. 1818-29; compromise on slavery 
proposed by, IV. 61. 
THOMAS, LORENZO (Del.): b. 1804, d. 


1875 ; grad. W. Point. 1823; in Mex. 
and Civil Wars; ap. Sec. War ad 
interim 1868, IX. 84. 

THOMAS, PuHitip F. (Md.): b. 1810, 
d. 1890; adm. bar; M. C. 1839-41; 
gov. 1848-51; Sec. of Treasury 


1860-61, V. 280; presented creden- 
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tials but was refused seat in Sen. 
1868; M. C. 1875-77. 

THOMPSON, Jacos (Miss.) : b. 1810, d. 
1885; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1839: 
51; declined app. to Sen. 1845 ; Sec. 
Int. 1857-61; gov. 1862-64; mission 
on town. (one resigns his ‘office, We 


THOMPSON, JAMES (Pa.): b. 1806, d. 
1874; pres. of dist. court 1839- 44; 
M. C. 1845- 51; judge sup. ct. Pa. 
1857-66; chief just. of the ct. 1866- 
72; on executive removal from of- 
fice, IX. 47, 


THOMPSON, PuHivip B. (Ky.): b. 1845, 
d. 1909; adm. bar; M. C. 1879-85; 
on inter. revenue, aL, ain less alae 

THOMPSON, PHILIP R. (Va.): b. 1766, 
d. 1837; M. C. 1801-07; on tenure 
of office of judges, IX. 510. 

THomPson, Wapbpy, Jr. (S. C.): Db. 
1798, d. 1868; adm. bar 1819; M. 
Cc: 1835- 41; min. to Mex., 1842. 44; 


on petitions against slavery, IV. 
106, 107, 111 ss, 118; John Quincy 
Adams ons LY. 1241, 122. 

THOMSON, JOHN R. (N. J.) : _b. 1800, 
d. 1862; Sen. 1853-62; does not 
yee on Crittenden resolutions, V. 


THORNTON, Epwarp, Sir: Brit. min. 
to U. S.; instructions to, II. 4438; 
appointed on Joint High Commis- 


Sion, II. 444. 
THURMAN, ALLEN G. (O.): b. 1813, d. 
1895; adm. bar 1835; M. C. 1845- 


47; chief justice supreme court, O., 
1854-56; Sen. 1869-81; Dem. cand. 
Vice-Pres. 1888; on annex. of San 
Domingo, III. 10, 42 ss; on South- 
ern outrages, VIII. 172 ss; on 
specie payments, XIII. 400, 408, 
414; on legal tender of silver XIV. 
65, 67; on international monetary 
conference, XIV. 104 ss. 

THURSTON, Lorrin <A.: b. Hawaii 
1858; adm. bar 1878; min. of In- 
terior, Hawaii, 1887-90; min. of 
Hawaii to U. S. 1893-94; referred 
to, in debate on annex. of Hawaii, 
Til. 206, 207, 242. 

Tricknor, Gnorce (Mass.): b. 1791, 
d. 1871; author; letter of Webster 
to, II. 266. 

TinpEN, Sam’n J. (N. Y.): b. 1814, d. 
1886; adm. bar 1841; gov. 1875- 
77; nom. Pres. by Dem. party 1876; 
caricatures of, XIII. 418, 419. 

TILGHMAN, Hpwarp (Md.): b. 1720; 
on Stamp Act Congress com. to 
draft petition to Lords, I. 27. 

TILLMAN, BengAMIN R. (S. C.): b. 
1847; farmer; gov. 1891-95; Sen. 

_ 1895-1918; on child labor, XI. 304; 
on pure food bill, XI. 468; on re- 
pulction of immigration, XII. 355, 
356. 

TILLMAN, Guo. D. (S. C.): b. 1826, d. 
1902; adm. bar 1848; in Civil War ; 
M. C. 1879-82, 1883-93; on tariff 
comm’n, XII. 184; on free coinage 
of silver, XIV. 196. 

TILTON, THEODORE (N. SY) Dee Sob: 
d. 1907 ; editor; in re woman suf., 
VIII. 318. 

TOcQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DW: b. 1805, d. 


9; Fr. statesman and author ; 
on “Democracy in America,” I. 
270, 271. 
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ToMLINS, THOS. E., Sir: b. 1762, d. 
_ 1841; legal authority; quoted in 
‘ Alabama controversy, Il. 441. 
TOMPKINS, EMMETT (O.): b. 1853 ; 
adm. bar 1875; M. C. 1901- 03; in 
troduces pure food bill, XI. 451. 
Tookn, THOMAS: b. 1774, d. 1858; 
Eng. economist ; author 3 “History 
of Prices,’ ref. to, XII. 144, 145, 
XIII. 423, 444. 
ToomsBs, Rospyrt (Ga.): b. 1810, d. 


1885; M. C. 1847-53; Sen. 1853. 61; 
Confed. Sec. of State ; gen. in ron 
S. A.; on war with Mex., II. 365, 


3866; on purchase of Cuba, III. 91 


ss, 97; confers with Pres. Taylor, 
IV. 180; on slavery, IV. 180, 181; 
vote by, on Sumner assault, IV. 


3853; on slavery, quoted, V. 146; on 
Slavery in Terr., V. 223; on Crit- 
tenden compromise plan, ci 
408; on Conciliation bill, 
8s; on Slavery, quoted, VI. 174; on 
tariff of 1857, XII. 99; Burlingame 


oa. IV. 361; Daniel Clark on, V. 
Toucny, Isaac (Ct.): b. 1796, 4d. 


1869; adm. bar 1818; M. C. 1835- 
39; Atty.-Gen. 1848-49; Sen. 1852- 
57; Sec. of Navy 1857-61; opposes 
Pacific R. R. subsidy, X. 189. 
TOWNSEND, CHARLES EH. (Mich.): b. 
1856; adm. bar 1895; M. C. 1903- 
11; Sen. 1911—; advocates R. R. 
rate regulation, X. 415-427. 
TownsmunD, Martin I. (N. Y.): Db. 
1810, d. 1903; adm. bar 18386; M. 
Corts Oe aU Ss) WISt., Atty. NODS 
N. Y. 1879-87; on restricting Chi- 
nese immigration, XI. 223. 
TOWNSEND, RicHarD W. (Ill.): b. 
1840, d. 1889; adm. bar 1862; M. 
elie? on tariff comm’n, XII. 


Toe Ne enRD CHARLES, Srr: b. 1725, d. 
1767 ; Eng. statesman; on Stamp 
Act, 1. 18, 19's tax bill by, I. 68. 

Trachy, CHas. (N. Y.): b. 1847; M. 
C. 1887-95; vote by, for single tax, 
XII. 408. 

Tracy, Bons. FEF. (N. Y.): b. 183035 
adm. bar 1831; gen. in Civil War; 
See. of Navy 1889-93; Rep. cand. 
for mayor N. Y., X. 86. 

TrAcy, 'UntAn (Ct): (b. “ied, “d: 
1807; adm. bar; M. C. 1793-96; 
Sen. 1796-1807; on La. Purchase, 
II. 107, 108; on tenure of office of 
judges, IX. 504; on method of 
taxation, XII. ae: 

TrRHZEVANT, M. B.: cartoon by, XIV. 
339. 

TriMBLH, Davin (Ky.): b. 1782 
1842; adm. bar; in War of iba 
Mic: 1817-27; on recognition of 
S. A. republics, II. 223 ss. 

TRIMBLH, LAwreNcH S. (Ky.): b. 
1825, d. 1904; adm. bar; judge; 
M. C. 1865-71; arrest of, Sen. 
Powell on, VI. 348, 344. 

TROUP, GEO. M. (Ga.): b. 1780, d. 
1856; adm. bar 1799; M. C. 1807- 
atest ‘Sen. 1816- 18; gov. 1823-27 ; 
Sen. 1829-33 ; on African slave 
trade, IV. 35, 36, 38. 

TRUMBULL, LYMAN (Ill.): b. 18138, d. 
1896; adm. bar; Sen. 1855-73; re- 
ferred to, in Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, V. 123, 129, 143 ss, 149, 156; 
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on John Brown affair, V. 196 ss; 
on preservation of Union, V. 421 
ss; bill by, for martial law, VI. 
103; in debate on bill, VI. 1038, 104, 
107 ss; bill by, for punishment of 
treason, VI. 139, 191; debate on, 
VI.191 ss; proposes XIIIth Amend., 
debates on, VI. 362 ss; passage of, 
VI. 4138, 414; introduced act enlarg- 
ing powers of Freedmen’s Bureau, 


VII. 183; introduced first civil 
rights bill, VII. 365; on civil 
rights, VII. 366, 400; on Pres. 


Johnson’s veto of civil rights bill, 
VII. 409; on pardoning power of 
Pres., VIII. 70; on XVth Amend., 
VIII. 155; introduces civil service 
bill, IX. 288 ss. 

TucKER, JOHN R. (Va.): b. 1823, d. 
1897; adm. bar 1845; M. C. 1875- 
87; on Hayes-Tilden election, IX. 
117; on Wood tariff bill, XII. 161 
ss; ref. to, XIJ. 170, 178, 174, 176, 
179; on tariff commission, XII. 208. 

Tucker, ST. GEORGD: b. 1752, d. 1827; 
legal author; notes by, on British 
elections, quoted, VI. 337. 

TUCKER, @ DHOMAS De (Ss) 6.) be 
1745, d. 1828; surg. in Rev. War; 
del. to Cont. Cong. 1787-88; M. C. 
1789-93; U. S. Treas. 1801-28; on 
slave trade, IV. 11, 12. 

TUPPER, CHARLES, SiR: b. 1821; Ca- 
nadian statesman; XII. 459, 462. 

TurngeR, DANn’L (N. C.): b. 1796, d. 
1860; grad. W. Point 1814; in 
War of 1812; M. C. 1827-29; on 
tariff of 1828, “Sah. 56, 57. 


UnpDprwoop, JosmpH R. (Ky.):_ b. 
IOt od. ASG. ine War vor 1812: 
adm. bar 1818; M. C. 1835-43; Sen. 
1847-538; on slavery, Ve 146, 154, 
155 ; favors Pacific R. R. subsidy, 
X. 189-196. 

UnpDERWOOD, Oscar W. (Ala.):_ b. 

1862 ; adm. bar 1884; M. C. 1895- 


VALENTINE, EDwarp K. (Neb.): b. 
1843, d. 1897; in Union army; 
judge dist. ct. "Neb. ; M. C. 1879- 
1885; on tariff com’n., Dray ikeey 

VALLANDIGHAM, CLtemMEenT L. (O.): bz 
1820, d. 1871; adm. bar 1842; ed. 
Dayton Daily’ Empire 1847-1849; 
M. (C. 1858-1863; banished 1863: 
on war-making power, VI. 71 ss; 
does not vote on Crittenden res., 
VI. 102, 103; on prosecut. war, VI. 
255 ss, 271, 274, 275; on conscrip- 
tion bill, VI. 288 ss, 300; arrest of, 
VI. 318 ss; nom. gov., VI. 323, 324; 
defeated, VI. 329; death of, VI. 
330; at “Harmony” cony., VII. 450; 


on “greenback” bill, XIII. 202; 
caricature of, VI. 313. 
VAN BuREN, MARTIN CNGCYA) aaa: 


1782, d. 1862; adm. bar 1803; att. 
gen. of N.Y. 1815- 1819; Sen. 1821- 
1828; gov. of N. Y. 1828- 1829; Sec. 
of State 1829-1831; Vice- Pres, U. 
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Turner, Nar. (Va.): b. 1800, d. 1831; 


slave insurrection led by, Lincoln 
on, V. 257. 
Turpin, Davip (Ind.): b. 1829, d. 


1909 * adm. bar 1849; Sen. Jan. 14- 
Mar. 38, 1863, 1887-1899; on recog. 
Cuban ind., III. 121, 122, 135, 163; 
proposes Const. Amend. for pop. 
election of senators, IX. 409. 
Twiecs, Davip E., Gun. (Ga.): Db. 
1790, d. 1862; in War of 1812, Ind., 
Mex. and Civil Wars (CS ESAs 
surrenders Fed. property to C. S. 
A., V. 288, 284. 
TYLER, JOHN (Va.) : b. 1790, d. 1862 ; 
adm. bar 1809 ; M. C. 1817- PALS gov. 


1825-27; Sen. 1827-36; Vice-Pres. 
1841 ; Pres. Apr. 4, 1841-45 3 OR 
Mo. Comp. > LV. 98) ss; on) “Worce” 


Bill, V. 93 ss; Pres. of peace conf., 
Vv. 435, 436; on censure of Gen. 
Jackson, Vill. 259; opposes Maep- 
ville Turnpike bill, ‘Se 157-158; on 
tariff of 1832, XII. 61 ss; elected 
Vice-Pres., XIII. 161; quickly at 
odds with his party, XIII. 163; ve- 
toes bill providing for nat. bank, 
XIII. 164; congratulated by Dem. 
legislators on veto of bank bill, 
XI. 173; ‘‘shivareed” by Whig 
partisans, sang 173; vetoes Whig 
bill to establish ‘‘Fiscal Corporation 
of United States,” XIII. 179; res- 
ignation of his Cabinet, XIII. 180; 
repudiated by Whig manifesto, XI. 
180; Douglas on, II. 340; Robert C. 
Winthrop on, II. 340; caricature 
of, XIII. 181. 


96, 1897—; chm. Ways and Means 
1911—-; on Nicaragua Canal, III. 
3878; supports R. R. rate regula- 
tion, X. 463-65; on Payne tariff, 
XII. 386, 387, 400 ss; on reciproci- 
ty with Can., XII. 435, 486; bills 
by, for reciprocity with Can., XII. 
442 ss; in debate on subject, 447. 


S. 1832-1836; Pres. U. S. 1836- 
1840; negotiates for purchase of 
Tex., II. 333, 334; opposes annex. ; 
nomin. for Pres., il. 835; John M. 
Clayton on. Lila Sse, 334; on sla- 
Very, LV 130, 31s nominator 
Pres., IV. 159, 160; Seward on, V. 
176; resists pop. clamor to rescind 
Treas. circular and _ reéstablish 
bank, XIII. 125; enters office dur- 
ing financial panic, XIII. 125; calls 
Special session of Cong., XIII. 126; 
recommends estab. indep. treasury, 
XIII. 126; recommends uniform 
bankruptcy law, XIII. 126; recom- 
mends Treas. notes, XIII. 126; ap- 
proves bill estab. Sub-Treas., XIII. 
160; renominated for President, 
XIII. 161; caricatures of, II. 103, 
3353 IV. 167; XIII, 65, 107, 127, 
139, 165. 
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xance ZEBULON B. (N. C.): b. 1830, 
894; adm. bar 1852; M. C. 
fae -1864 ; col. C. 8. A. 1861- 1862 ; 
gov. of N. C. 1862-1866; elec. Sen. 
1870 ; gov. of N. C. 1876-1878; Sen. 
1879- 1894; advocates railroad’ regu- 
lation, Xnaen: 341; on Sherman 
anti-trust law, XI. 65; signs mi- 
nority report on ‘tariff reduction, 
KI owe 


VANDERBILT, CorneLIUS (N. Y.): b. 
1794, d. 1877 ; steamship and R. R. 


magnate ; interests of, in Nicaragua 
Canal, Ill. 327. 
VANDERBILE, WILLIAM H., son of C 


(CNIY,) is) ref. to, XAVe 347. 

van Dykr, NICHOLAS (Del.) : b. 1738, 
d. 1789; adm. bar 1765; dep. State 
Const. Cony. 1776; del. ‘Cont. Cong. 
1777-1782; sig. Art. of Confed. ; 
Pres. Del. 1783-1789; on State 
rights, IV. 66. 

VAN Hisn, CHAS. R. (Wisc.) : b. 1857; 
prof. geology (1892- 1903) ‘and pres. 
Univ. Wis (1903—) ; introd. by, on 
trusts, XI. 1 ss. 

VAN Horn, Burmi(Ney¥.)o: b. 1823, d. 
1876 ; M. C. 1861-1863, 1865-1869 ; 
on military reconstruction, VIII. 52. 

Van Horne, Sir WM. (Can.) : b. 1843; 
pres. Southern Minn. R. R. 1877- 
1879; pres. and ch. of bd. Canadian 
Pacific R. R. 1879-1910; on reci- 
aa tL U. S., quoted, XII. 


VAN WINKLB, Prurmr G. (W. Va.) : 
1808, d. 1872; adm. bar 1835; Fn, 
Va. Const. Conv. 1850 ; Sen.’ 1863- 
1869; on civil rights, VII. 368. 

VAN Wyer; CHAS. H. (N. Y. and 

.): b. 1824, d. 1895; adm. bar 
1847; -) 1859-1863 ; 

brig.-gen. army 1864: 
1865; M. C. 1867-1871; Sen. (Neb.) 
1881- 1887 ; in re R. R. land grants, 
X. 257-258, 269. 

Van WYCK, Rop’r A.: b. 1851; mayor 
of New York 1897-1901, X. 86. 

VARILLA-BUNAU, Panamanian diplomat, 


caricature of, Ill. 481. A also 
PANAMA CANAL in Index 
VarRNUM, JosHpPH B. Maney: My, 1750, 


d. 1821; chief just. ct. gen. sessions ; 
M. C. 1795-1811; Speaker 1807- 
1811; Sen. 1811- 1817; Pres. Senate 
pro tem. 1813; on petition of fugi- 
tive freedmen, IV. 


W, 


Wapn, BENJAMIN F. (O.): b. 1800, d. 
1878; adm. bar 1828; pres. 3rd_ju- 
dicial ct. O. 1847- 1851; Sen. 1851- 
1869; on com. to investigate San 
Domingo, III. 45; elected Sen., IV. 
256; on Kan. -Neb. Di Lyn eae: 
289 ss, 295; on conciliation bill, v. 
343, 344, 859 ss; opposes Lincoln’s 
plan of reconstruction, VIF 2635 
intro. bill for equal male suf., Vu. 
9 ss, 27 ss; in puscossion to Presi- 
dency, IX. 64, 81, 

WAITER, MorrISON R. (Oy b. 1816, d. 
18 8s; adm. bar 18389; mem. Ge- 
neva Comm’n 1871; Chief Justice 
1874-1888 ; on Ala. élaims, II. 445; 
on Const., * quoted, LH fe 252. 
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VATTEL, EmMricH von, Swiss jurist, 
authority on intern. law: b. 1714, 
d. 1767; many references to, e. g. 
IT. 291, 294, III. 4381, 4382. 

VPRPLANCK, GuLIAN Coa CNR. 
1786, d. "1870; adm. bar 1807; M. 
C. 1825- 1833; gov. N: Y¥. G Hosp. 
1823-1868 ; bill by, for reduction 
of tariff, xe 70. 

VEST Grorcr GG. (Mo) bs 18308 d: 
1964; mem. Confed. Cong. and Sen. ; 
U. 8.’ Sen. 1879- 1903; on acquisition 
of territory, III. 248 ss; on polyg- 
amy, VIII. 457 ss; on dependent 
pension bill, IX. 280; on Sherman 
anti-trust law, XI. 52; on ship sub- 
Sidies, XI. 206; on restriction im- 
migration, XI. 270; on “original 
package” bill, XI. 403; on silver 
purchase, XIV. 276 Ss. 

Vickers, Gnorcn (Md.): b. 1801, 4d. 
1879; adm. bar 1832; Sen. 1867- 
1873: on XVth Amend., VILL 7. 
128, 129. 

Vicror, OrviLLn J.: b. 1827, d. 1910; 
ed. Sandusky Daily Register and of 
United States Journal ; his ‘Hist. 
of Southern Rebellion,” I. xxv; on 
Seward’s plea for Union, V. 426, 
434. 

VicroriA, QUEEN: names arbitrators 
for Geneva Com’n, II. 444; and to 
adjust war claims, II. 446. 

Vinine, JoHn (Del.): b. 1758, d. 
1802; adm. bar 1772; del. Cont. 
Cong. 1784-1786; M. C. 1789-1798 ; 
See oe on postal affairs, 


VoustTHaD, ANDREW J. (Minn.): Db. 
1860 ; adm. bar 1883; M. C. 1903 
—; on reciprocity with Can., XII. 
437, 438. 

VoorHeErs, DANIEL W. (Ind.) : b. 1827, 

1897; adm. bar 1851; M. C. 
1861- 1866, 1869-1873 ; Sen. 1877- 
1897; on compensated emancipa- 
tion, vie 168; on conscription, VI. 
307 ss; on reconstruction, VII. 350; 
signs minority report on tariff re- 
duction, XII. 257; reports Wilson 
tariff bill, XII. 822; on silver pur- 
chase, XIV. 280, 282, 283; quoted, 
XIV. 3643; reports amend. to repeal 
of silver purchase act, XIV. 393. 


WALBRIDGH, Hiram (N. Y.): b._ 1821, 
d. 1870: adm. bar 1842; M. C 
1853-1855 ; on polygamy, VIII. 424. 

WALKER, Francis A. (Mass.) : b. 
1840, d. 1897; brig.-gen. in Union 
army 1865; chief of bur. stat. 
Treas. Dept. 1869; comm’r Indian 
affairs 1871-1873; pres. Mass. Inst. 
Tech. 1881-1897 ; mem. internat. 
monetary comm’n, XIV. 140. 

WaLknr, FREEMAN (Ga.): b. 1780, d. 
1827; adm. bar 1802; Sen. 1819- 
1821: on slavery, IV. 63. 

Waker, Isaac P. (Wis.): b. 1813, 
d. 1872; adm. bar 1841; Sen. 1848- 
1855; on extending Const. to Terr., 
IV. 170, 171, 180. 
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WALKER, JOHN G., ADMIRAL (N. H.): 
b. 1835, d. 1907; grad. Annapolis 
1856 ; commander 1866; chief of 
navigation 1881; command Pacifie 
squadron 1894; on value of Hawaii, 
quoted, III. 173, 174; investigates 
canal routes, III. 357. 

WALKER, JoSHPH H. (Mass.) : b. 1829, 
d. 1906; M. C. 1889-1899; on an- 
nex. of Hawaii, III. 200, 209, 210; 
on ship subsidies, XI. 164; on Mc- 
Kinley tariff, XII. 272, 279, 280, 
283; on Wilson tariff, XII. 312; 
on Dingley tariff, XII. 344; on sil- 
ver purchase bill, XIV. 276. 

Waker, Mary BH. (N. Y.): b. 18382; 
M. D. 1885; first woman army sur- 
geon; founder of dress reform; pe- 
titions Congress in re woman suf., 
VIII. 343. 

WALKER, RoBerT J. (Miss.): b. 1801, 
d. 1869; adm. bar 1822; Sen. 1835- 
1845; Sec. Treas., 1845-1849; appt. 
gov. Kans. 1857, V. 105; resigned 
1858; financial agent to Wurope 
1863-1864; Seward on, V. 176; re- 
port by, on tariff, XII. 77, 78, 3793 
Justin §S. Morrill on, XII. 83; on 
Sub-Treas. bill, XIII. 151 ss; on re- 
lations of paper and specie, XIII. 
122 ss. 

WALKER, RYAN: cartoons by, X. 332, 
383 ; XI. 357, 367, 371. 


WALPOLE, Ropert, Sir: Brit. prime 


mInin.: b. 1676, d. 1745; refuses to 
tax America, I. 13. 
WausH, MicHart (N. Y.): b. 1810, d. 


1859 ; published Knickerbocker until 
stopped for libel; M. C. 1853-1855 ; 
on “Know-Nothings,”’ VII. 159; on 
polygamy, VIII. 417. 
WaLsH, Ropprt (Mo.): b. 1784, d. 
1872; ed. Am. Rev. Hist. of Poli- 
tics 1811-1817 ; ed. American Regis- 
ter 1817-1819; ed. National Gazette 
1819-18386; U. S. Consul at Paris 
1845-1851; letter of James Madison 
to, quoted, IV. 64. 
WALTHALL, EDwarp C. (Miss.): Db. 
1831, d. 1898; adm. bar 1852; maj.- 
gen. POM SAS 1864; Sen. 1885- 1894, 
1895-1898 ; opposes interstate com- 
merece commission bill, X. 341-343. 
Ward, Evigan (N. Y.): b. 1816, d. 
1882; adm. bar 18438; M. C. 1857- 
1859, 1861-1865; 1875- 1877; on 
reciprocity with Can., XII. 429, 


Warp, Hamitton (N. Y.): b. 1829, d. 
1898; M. C. 1865- 1871; att.-gen. 
N. Y. 1879; justice st. sup. ct. 


1891-1898 ; on com. to draft articles 
of impeachment against Pres, John- 
son, IX. 89. 

WARFIELD, HTHELBERT D. (Ky.): b. 
1861 ; practiced law Ky. 1886- 1888; 
pres. ’and prof. hist. Miami U. 1888- 
1891; pres. and prof. hist. Lafayette 
Coll. 1891—; intro. by, V. 1 ss. 

Warngmr, JOHN DeWirr (N. Y.): bd. 
1851; adm. bar 1876; M. C. 1891- 
ese) vote by, for single tax, oll, 


Warner, Samunt L. (Ct.): b. ey 
d. 1893 ; adm. bar 1852; M 


1865-1867 ; accuses Pres. Pores 
of usurpation, VIII. 44. 
WARNER, WILLARD (Ala.): b. 1826, d. 


1906; maj.-gen. Union army 1865; 
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Sen. 1868-1871; on annex. of San 
Domingo, III. 13; on woman suf., 


VIII. 118; on Southern outrages, 
VII. 167. 
WarRREN, JOSmPH, Dr. (Mass.): Db. 


1741, d. 1775; physician; oration 
by, on Boston Massacre, I. 78; 
killed at Bunker Hill. 

WASHBURN, CADWALADER C. (Wis.) : 
b. 1818, d. 1882; M. C. 1855-1861; 
maj.-gen. Union A. 1862; M. ron 
1867-1871 ; gov. Wis. 1872- 1874; 
on purchase of Alaska, II. 406, 
410 ss; presents minority report on 
concil. seceded States, V. 439. 

WASHBURN, IsRAEL (Me.): b. 18138, d. 
18838 ; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1851- 
1861; gov. Me. 1861-1862; in anti- 
Neb. meeting, IV. 315; on Kan. 
contested election, IV. 325 ss. 

WASHBURND, Evinu B. (Il.): b. 1816, 
d. 1887 ; adm. bar 1839; M. C. 1853- 
1869; apptd. Sec. State, resigned 
to accept mission to France 1869- 
1877 ; election of, to Cong., Douglas 
on, V. 148; mem, comm’n on recon- 
struction, VII. 307. 

WASHINGTON, BusHROD (Va.): Db. 
1762, d. 1829; just. U. S. Sup. Ct. 
1789- 180% pres. of Nat. Coloniz. 
Soc., I $9. 

WASHINGTON, GnorGH (Va.): b. 1732, 
dad. 1799; lieut.-col. 1754; comman- 
der-in-chief Colonial forces 1755- 
1758; del. 1st and 2nd Cont. Con- 


gresses es 17753; commander-in- 
chief Cont. A. 1775- 1783; del. conv. 
1787 ; Drees 1789-1797; del. to 


Const. Conv., I. 3, 4, 6; in Va. as- 
sembly, I. 84; on controversy with 
G. B., I. 97, 98; apptd. on com. of 
Colonial defence, I. 163; address on 
appointment as commander-in- -chief, 
I. 168, 169; invests Brit. in Bos- 
ton, I. 171; on necessity of a per- 
manent gov't, I. 262; on failure of 
Confederation, I. 268, 276, 277; let- 
ters of Jay to, I. 278; elected ch. 
Const. Cony., I. 285; letter of 


Madison to, I. 289; letter of, to 
Hamilton, I. 319, 320; in Const. 
Cony., I. 3860, 361; on relations 


with France, II. 6, 7; on Jay’s 
Treaty, II. 33; on Const. provision 
for treaties, Il. 46 ss; Farewell Ad- 
dress by, Il. 58 88 5 quoted, Ill. 15, 
16; apptd. lieut.-gen. of army by 
Pres. Adams, II. 85; J. Randolph 
on, I. 154, 159; quoted on non-in- 
tervention, Il. 285, 287; quoted on 
foreign relations, II. 295, 296, 299, 
800; cited III. 116; Sen. Hoar on, 
III. 151, 152; Champ Clark on, III. 
207; Justin S. Morrill on, III. 
233; John M. Clayton on, III. 344; 
James Barbour on, IV. 38; Thomas 
Corwin on, IV. 1523; Calhoun on, 
IV. 200, 201; approval by, of act 
to enforce Ordinance of 1787, cited, 
V. 248, 249, 255, 263; in Whisky 
Insurrection, V. 382, 414; in re 
martial law, VI. 90, 98; on negro 
soldiers, VI. 231; on obedience to 
Const., VI. 273° eulogy of, by 
Lazarus W. Powell, VI. 347; on 
naturalization, VII. 8; orders of, 
VIII. 253; advocate of 
canals, X. 3; on State rights, X. 
220; ref. to, XII. 62; on public 
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credit, XIII. 8; approves bill estab- 
lishing ah Bank, XIII. 34; quot- 
ed, XIV. 
Sy OER ” Joun A.;, 2ND,° CoOL. 
Va.) : owner of Mt. Vernon; capt. 
by John Brown, V. 189. 
WASHINGTON, Josmpn E. (Tenn.) : b. 
1851; M. C. 1887-1897; votes for 
single taxjuox 10: 
Warrrrson, Henry (Ky.): b. 1840; 
newspaper correspondent ; served in 
C. S. A.; ed. Louisville Courier- 
Journal; M. C. 1876-1877; Champ 
Clark on, Til. 200°: introd. on Lin- 
coln by, VI. 1 ss; in re Hayes-Til- 
den contest, IX. 102; ref. to, XII. 
363; caricature of, IX. 103. 
WAYLAND, JULIUS A.: Socialist ; estab- 
lishes The Coming Nation, XI. 352. 
Waynn, JAMES M. (Ga.): b. 1790, d. 
1867 ; adm. bar 1810; judge sup. ct. 
Savannah 1824- 29 ; M. C. 1829-35 ; 
Assoc. Jus. Supr. "Ct. 1837-67 ; his 
decision in Dred Scott case, IV. 388 ; 
Sen. Foraker on, III. 282. 
Weaver, ARCHIBALD J. (Neb.): Db. 
18438, a. 1887 ; adm. bar 1869; judge 
1st judie. dist. Neb. 1875- 1883 ; 

C. 1883-1887; in re R. R. regula- 
tion, “Xs 357. 
Woaver, JAMES B. (Ja.): b. 1833, d. 
1912; brig.-gen. Union army 1864; 
dist. att. 2nd judic. dist. Ia. 1867- 
1873; M. C. 1879-1881, 1885-1889 ; 
mayor of Colfax, Ia.; cand. of 
People’s party for Pres. in 1892; 

ref. to, XIV. 236. 
Wesstrr, Danie, (N. H. and Mass.): 
up 1782, d. 1852; adm. bar 1805; 
Cc (N. H.) 1813-1817, (Mass.) 
1623. 1827; Sen. 1827- 1841; Sec. of 
State 1841- 1843; Sen. 1845-1850 ; 
Sec. of State 1850-1852; reconstruc- 
tion by, of, debate on Dec. of Ind., 
I. 193 ss; on Jefferson and Dec. of 
Ind., I. 200; on war with Gt. Brit., 
II. 210 ss; on recognition of Greek 
ind., II. 249 ss; apptd. Sec. of 
State, II. 265; on recognition of 
Hungarian ind., II. 265, 266; on 
admission of "Dex., If. 350; 351; 
quoted on Carolina affair, Il. 437; 
on Monroe Doctrine, quoted, III. 
53; Champ Clark on, III. 207; 
quoted, III. 239; Vest on, III. 251; 
ony Us s.-berr. cited, IIL. 3035 
John M. Clayton on, III. 332; on 
Ore. boundary, IJ. 314, 315; on 
freedom of mails, IV. 129, 130; res. 
by, on war with Mex., IV. 1438, 144; 
on slavery, IV. 160 ss, 164, 165 : 
on extension of Const. to  terri- 
tories, IV. 170 ss, 180; on slavery 
and Union, IV. 204 ss; incurs en- 
mity of anti-slavery faction, IV. 
224, 225; Joshua R. Giddings on, 
IV. 230, 231; advises proc. on Fu- 
gitive Slave law, IV. 238; remarks 
of Calhoun to, quoted, IV. 249; de- 
fence of Fugitive Slave law by, IV. 
256; on Fed. compact, V. 15; in 
debate with Hayne on “consolida- 
tion” and “nullification,” V. 36 ss; 
ref. to, I. xv., X. 9 ss; on nullifica- 
tion, V. 98 ss; on slavery, quoted, 


Vv. 224, 225; on nature of Fed. 
pov, cited, "Vv. 389, 392; remark 
on Andrew Jackson, Vv. 404; 


ee on, VI. 1, 4; on right of 


(el 


blockade, quoted, VI. 86, 87; on 
guarantees of liberty, IX. 3; on 
western territory, X. 114-115; sug- 
gests Fed. aid to transportation en- 
terprises, X. 159; on State monopo- 
Ties xe 221, 229’: in re Dartmouth 
College case, X. 268; on tariff of 
1816." Xt. 24" oni tarife of 1824, 
XII. 42 ss; on tariff of 1833, XII. 
74 ss; on effect of nat. bank on 
currency, XIII. 56 ss; on renewal 
of charter of U. S. Bank, XIII. 82 
ss; on Jackson’s veto of U. S. Bank 
bill, XIII. 86; on specie payments 
for public lands, XIII. 113; op- 
poses Treasury notes, XIII. 127; 
on Sub-Treas. bill, XIII. 154 ss; 
refuses to resign as Sec. of State, 
XIII. 180; quoted, XIII. 198, 202; 
ref. to, XIII. 426, XIV. 342; death 
of, IV. 259; portrait of, V. frontis- 
piece ; caricatures of, Il. 335; IV. 
220, 225, 238, 258; V. 783; XIII. 
181. See also WrpstER-ASHBURTON 
TrRbATY in Index II. 

Woresstpr, PELatian (Pa.): b. 1725, 
dy 1795 -economist.;’ ref; ~to;) I: 
xxvii.; on bills of credit, 270; plan 
of Const. by, I. 270, 271; on defects 
of Confederation, I. 272, 273; vital 
issues discussed by, I. 273, 2743 
comparison of adopted const. with 
that proposed by, I. 274 ss. 

Weep, THurRLOw (N. Y.): b. 1797, d. 
1884 ; ed. Onondaga Daily Repub- 
lican 1821-1823; ed. Rochester T'ele- 
graph 1823-1830; ed. Albany Hven- 
ing Journal 1851-1865; a founder 
of Repub. party, constantly declin- 


ing office; Albert G. Brown on, y 
213; attack on, by Vallandigham, 
VI. 296. 

WEHITLING, WILHELM: b. 1808, d. 


1871; on Socialism, XI. 351. 
WCE AponiyaH S. (Fla.) : b. 1821, 
d. 1889 : adm. bar 1847; Sen. 1868: 
1869; Pres. Ia. State Agri. Coll. 
1869-1883; on intelligence of Afri- 
can race, VIII. 140, 141, 142. 
WELLER, JOHN B. (Cal.): b. 1811, d. 
1875; M. C. 1839-1845; served as 
col. in Mex. War; Sen. 1852-1857 ; 
gov. Cal. 1858-1860; min. to Mex. 
1860-1861 ; in re Pacific R. R. sub- 
sidy, X. 163-4, 165-6, 196-8. 
WELLES, GIDEON (Ct.): b. 1802, d. 
1878; comptroller of Ct. 1835- 
1836, ”1841- 1843; Sec. of Navy 1861- 
1869; approves capture of Confed. 
commissioners, II. 878, 379; his po- 
sition on reconstruction, VII. 272; 
“swinging round the circle,” VII. 


60. 
WELLING, JaMus C. (D. CGC): b:. 
1825; ed. Nation’s Intelligencer; 


pres. St. John’s Coll. 1867-70; prof. 
belles lettres Princeton 1871; pres. 
Columbian Univ. 1872—; on Ky. 
reser Va, ¢. 

Davip A. (N. Y.): b. 1828, d. 
1898’; on Cong. revenue comm’n 
1864; app. special comm. of revenue 
1866; on N. Y. taxation comm’n 
1870; on N. Y. canal comm’n 1877; 


ref. to, XII. 183; tariff policy of, 
XII. 146. 
WELLS, WM. H. (Del.): _b. 1769, a. 


1829; mem. gen. ass, 1795-1797; U, 
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S. Sen. 1799-1804, 1813-1817; on 
La. Purchase, II. 104. 

Westcorr, JAMES D. (Mla.) : b. 1802, 
d. 1880; adm. bar 1824; Sec. Fla. 
Terr. 1830-1834; U. S. atty. middle 
dist. Fla. 1834-1836; served in Terr. 
house of rep. 1882; Sen. 1845-1849 ; 
on war with Mex., II. 348. 

Wryter, Y. Nricotavu, Marquis oF 
TENERIFFD, GEN.: b. 1838; comman- 
der-in-chief Spanish army in Cuba; 
sent to quell Cuban insurrection, 
III. 100, 101; barbarities of, III. 
118; caricature of, III. 100. 

WHEELER, CHARLES K. (Ky.): Db. 
1868, d. 1912; adm. bar 1880; M. 
C. 1897-1903; on annex. of Hawaii, 
III. 182. 

WHEELER, EDwArD JEwitt (N. Y.): 
b. 1859; ed. The Voice 1884-1898 ; 
ed. The Literary Digest 1895-1905 ; 
ed. Current Literature (now Cur- 
rent Opinion) 1905—; plans “Great 


Debates in American History,” I. 


XV. 

WHEELER, JOSEPH, GHN. (Ala.): Db. 
1836, d. 1906; grad. West_ Point 
1859; senior cavalry gen. Confed. 
A. 1864; brig.-gen. U. S. A. 1900; 
M. C. 1881-1882, 1883, 1885, 1900 ; 
on ship subsidies, XI. 1388; XI. 142; 


on Mills tariff bill, XII. 240; on 
Dingley tariff, XII. 332. 
Wuirn, ALEXANDER (Va.): b. 1738, 


d. 1804: del. N. C. to Cont. Cong. 
1786-1788; M. C. 1789-1793; on 
regulation of slave trade, IV. 18. 

Wuitn, ANDREW D. (N. Y.): b. 1832, 
1st pres. Cornell Univ. 1867-1885 ; 
min. to Ger. 1879-1881; min. to 
Russia 1892-1894; ambass, Ger. 
1897-1902; on comm’n to investi- 
gate San Domingo, III. 45. 

Wuitr, Cuitton A. (0.): b. 1826, d. 
1900; in Mex. war; adm. bar 1848; 
M. C. 1861-1865; on conscription, 
VI. 284 ss. 

WuHitn, Epwarp D. (La.): b. 1845; 
in C. S. A.; adm. bar 186835 asso. 
jus. sup. ct. La. 1878; Sen. 1891- 
94; Asso. Just. Sup. Ct. U. S. 1894- 
1910; Chief Jus. 1910—; on pref- 
erential duties, quoted, III. 463; 
vote by, on income tax, XII. 409. 

Wuitr, Huew L. (Tenn.): b. 1773, d. 
1840; judge of state sup. ct. 1801- 
1807; U. S. dist. att. 1808; judge 
sup. ct. 1809-1815; Sen. 1825-1840 ; 
on Jackson’s veto of U. S. Bank 
bill, XIII. 87 ss. 

WHirTr, JoHNn (Ky.) : b. 1805, d. 1845 ; 
M. C. 1835-1845 ; judge 19th judicial 
dist. Ky.; as Speaker, IV. 131. 

Wuirr, SamMuEL (Del.): b. 1770, d. 
1809; Sen. 1801-1809; on conquest 
of La., II. 92 ss. 

WHITEFIELD, JOHN W.  (Kans.): 
chosen del. to Cong., IV. 318; leads 
pro-slavery band against Ossawa- 
tomie; election of, declared _il- 
legal, IV. 324; retains his seat, IV. 
SEO 


WHITEMAN, Mark, on value of Alaska, 
II. 405, 406. 

WHITMER, DAvID, expelled from Mor- 
mon Church, VIII. 402. 

WHITNEY, Hunry C. (111.): friend and 
biographer of Lincoln; on speech of 
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V. 245, 


Wuitnny, WM. C. (N.. Y.): b. 1841, 
d. 1904; lawyer; corp. counsel N. 
Y. City 1875; Sec. Navy 1885-89; 
quoted on ship subsidies, XI. 1638; 
mgr. Dem. campaign 1892. 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAR (Mass.) : 
b. 1807, d. 1892; poet; sec. Am. 
Anti-Slavery Soc., IV. 102; poem 
by, on “departed glory” of Webster, 
ref. to, IV. 225; on slavery, quoted, 
VI. 368; VIII. 228. 

Wuytn, WiLuiAM P. (Md.): b. 1824, 
d. 1908; adm. bar 1846; compt. and 


Lincoln at Cooper Union, 
246 


treas. Md. 1853-1855; Sen. 1868- 
1869; gov. Md. 1871-1874; Sen. 
1875-1881; mayor of Balt. 1881- 
1882; att-gen. Md. 1887-1891; 
Sen. 1906-1908; opposes gov’t R. 
R., X. 237-240. 

WICKLIFFE, CHARLES A. (Ky.): b 


1788, d. 1869; adm. bar 1809; M. 
C. 1823-1833; lieut.-gov. Ky. 1836; 
gov. Ky. 18389; Postmaster-Gen. 
1841-1845 ; secret ambassador Tex. 
1845; M. C. 1861-1863; in debate 
on Fug. Slave bill, VI. 126; on com- 
pensated emancipation, VI. 168 ss; 
on negro soldiers, quoted, VI. 242; 
nomin. of, for gov., discussed, VI. 
341, 344, 355, 356. 

WIcKLIFFE, Roperrt C. (La.): b. 
1874, d. 1912; served during Span.- 
Amer. War 1898; dist. att. 24th 
judicial dist. La. 1900-1902; M. C. 
1909-19125 on corporation tax, XII. 
400, 401. 

WIGFALL, Louris T. (Tex.) : b. 1816, d. 
1874; twice state Sen.; Sen. 1859- 
1861; in C. S. A.; on secession, V. 
314 ss; on Conciliation Bill, V. 345 
ss; on Lincoln’s inaugural, VI. 30 
ss; motion for expulsion of, 37. 

WILGus, SipNey D., Dr.: on woman 


suf., VIII. 397. 

WILKES, CHARLES: b. 1798, d. 1877; 
naval cartographer ; commodore 
1862 ; rear-admiral 1866; capture of 
Confed. commissioners by, II. 378, 
380, 384 ss. 

WILKES, JOHN, Eng. statesman: b. 
1727, d. 1797; on the American war, 
I. 228, 224; caricature of, I. 222. 

WILKINS, WM. H. (Pa.): b. 1779, d. 
1865; adm. bar 1801; pres. common 
council Pittsburgh 1816-1819; pres. 
judge 5th judicial dist. Pa. 1821- 
1824; judge U. S. dist. ct. western 
Pa. 1824-1831; Sen. 1831-1834; 
min. to Russia 1834-1835; M. C. 
1843-1844; Sec. War 1844-1845; 
maj.-gen. Pa. home guard 1862; re- 
ports bill for enforcement of rey- 
enue laws, V. 92; speech by, on bill, 
V. 92, 93. 


WILKINSON, JAMES: b. 1757, d. 1825; 
col. in Rev.; in ‘Conway cabal’; 
in plot to estab. repub. on lower 
Miss. R.; becomes commander-in- 
chief U. S. A. 1796; gov. La. 1805; 
acquitted of treason in Burr’s con- 
Spir. 1811; in War of 1812; dis- 
charged from service; violates writ 
of habeas corpus, cited, VI. 79. 

WILLEY, WAITMAN T. (W. Va.): b. 
1811, d. 1900; adm. bar 1833; Sen. 
1863-71; on slavery in D. C., VI. 
138 ss; vote by, on compensated 
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emancipation, VI. 188; ref. to, VII. 
5; on equal male suf., VIII. 17 ss, 

25 ss; on XVth Amend, WWOUUIE, TRIE 
WitiraM LI, EMPEROR or GERMANY, 


WILHELM I.: b. 1797, d. 1888; 
crowned King OL LErusn a lool: 
crowned Emp. of Ger. 1871; de- 


cides Canadian bound. dispute "(San 
ie! in favor of U. S., Il. 444, 


WILLIAMS, Davip R. (S. C.): b. 1776, 
d. 1830; M. C. 1805- 1809, 1811- 
1813; brig.-gen. U. S. A. 1813- 1814; 
gov. SEIGE aieee 1816; intro. bill to 
increase army, II. 185. 

WILLIAMS, Grorcn H. (Ore.) : b. 18238, 
d. 1910; judge ist judicial dist. Ia. 
1847-1852; chief justice terr. Ore. 
1858, 1857 ; Sen. 1865-1871; U. S. 
Att.-Gen. 1872-1875 ; mayor of Port- 
land, Ore., 1902- 1905 ; mem. Joint 
High Commission, II. 444; mem. re- 
eonstruction comm., VII. 306; on 
equal suf., VIII. 27, 285 on mili- 
tary reconstruction, VIII. 54; on 
XVth Amend., VIII. 120, 154; on 
tenure office, IX. 12, 15, 16, 33, 38. 

WILLIAMS, JAMnS R. (Ill.): b. 1850; 
county judge White county 1882- 
1886; M. C. 1889-1895, 1899-1905 ; 
on ship mupe aie xule vee 


WILLIAMS, JoHN (N. Y.): . 1807, d 
1875 ; mayor N. Y. 13n8 Mac, 
1855- 4857; city treas. isha 18753 
on peace res., ihe 

a JOHN SHarp (Miss.): b. 


M. C. 1893-1909; minority 
ee Sen. 1911—; on Hawaii, 
quoted, Ill. 188; on Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, III. 362, 363, 379, 380; sup- 
ports R. R. rate regulations, X. 477- 
81; on Dingley tariff, XII. 340 ss. 

WILLIAMS, Ropyrr (N. C.): b. 1768, 

pe ie Or leer 1803; gov. 

Miss. Terr. 1805-1809 ; on deporta- 
tion of aliens, VII. 28. 

WILLIAMS, THOMAS (Pa.): b. 1806, 

e si2e adm. (bar 1828s M.-C. 
1863-69; on reconstruction, VII. 
222; manager of impeachment Pres. 
Johnson, IX. 90. 

WILLIAMSON, Hue (N. C.):_b. 1735, 
d. 1819; surgeon-gen. N. C. troops 
1779-1782; del. Cont. Cong. 1782- 
1785, 1787-1788; M. C. 1789-1798 ; 
in Const. Conv., I. 333; vote by 
vs. slavery in N. W. Terr. cited, V. 
247; on cod-fisheries bill, XI. 113. 

WILLIARD, GrorGH (Mich.): b. 1824, 
d. 1901; M. C. 1873-1877; ed. Bat- 
tle Creek Journal ; app'd on mone- 


tary commission, XIV. 75. 

WILLIS, ALBERT S. (Ky.): b. 1848, 
ad. 189%3 adm. bar 1866; M. C. 
1877-1887; special comm’r to Ha- 
Walle [Ee LO. ive 28s con re- 
stricting Chinese immigration, XI. 
219, 220. 

Wiis, Benzamin A. (N. Y.): Db. 


1840, d. 1886; adm. bar 1861; col. 
in Union army ; M. C. 1875-1879 ; 
on Hayes-Tilden elec. IX. 107-114. 

WILLISTON, HB. B.: compiler of Amer- 
ican orations, Te xviii. 

Witmot, Davip (Pa.): b. 1814, d. 
1868; adm. bar 1834; M. C. 1845- 
1851; author of Wilmot Proviso ; 
pres. judge dist. ct. Pa. 1853-1861 ; 
Sen, 1861-1868; judge U. S. Ct. 
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of Claims 1863; on slavery, IV. 134 
ss; defeated in election for Speak- 
er, IV. 182. See also Wi~mor Pro- 
viso in Index II. 

WiLson, BenzgamMin (W. Va.) : b. 1825, 
d. 1901; adm. bar 1848; mem. state 
const. conv. 1861; M. C. 1875-18838; 
ass. att.-gen. U. "S. 1885- 18938; on 
nat. banks, XII. 235; on coin cer- 


tificates, XIV. 51. 

WILSON, HENRY (Mass.): b. 1812, 
d. 1875; Sen. 1855-1873; Vice-Pres. 
Ul S. 187228752 on assault on 
Sumner, IV. 352, 353; on John 
Brown affair, V. 204 ss; bill by, 
against return of fug. slaves, VI. 


124; bill by, abol. slavery in D. C., 
Vi. Tes, 132, ss; in debate on pill, 
VI. 145° ss; report by, on bill for 
negro soldiers, VI. 245, 246; bill 
by, for military draft, VI. 280 Soe 


speech on bill, VI. 281; Voorhees 
on, VI. 310, 311; on abolition of 
Slavery, VI. 366 ss; introd. civil 


rights bill, VII. 307; on equal suf., 
VIII. 25 ss, 34; on military recon- 
struction, VIII, 57; on Pres. John- 


son’s third message, VIII. 80, 83; 
on manhood suff., VIII. 99, 158; 
introduces bill in Senate giving 


women right to vote and hold of- 
fice. in Terr, Vill: 3355 on tariff 
of 1857, XII. 95 ss; caricature of, 


VII. 307 

WILSON, JAMES (Pa.): b. 1742, d. 
1798; adm. bar 1767; del. Cont. 
Cong. 1775-1778, 1782-1783, 1785- 
1787; sig. Dec. of Ind.; del. state 
const. conv.; associate just. U. 8. 
Sup. Ct. 1789-1798; delegate to 
Const. Conv., I. 4; 


speech by, in 

vindication of the colonies, I. 150 
ss; in debate on Confed., I. 241, 
242, 246, 319 ss, 328, 324, 327, 333, 
334, 338, 339, "341, 357, 361; on 
Slavery, quoted, IV. 64. 

WILSON, JAMES F. (Ia.): b. 1828, d. 
1895; adm. bar 1851; mem. const. 
eonv. Ia. 1856; M. C. 1861-1869 ; 
Sen. 1883-1895; on civil rights, 
VII. 406; on military reconstruc- 
tion, VIII. 59; chm. judiciary com. 
(1867), IX. 57; in re impeachment 
Pres. Johnson, IX. 66, 71, 89, 90; 
on ‘original package,’ XI. 402, 404. 

WILSoN, JOHN M.: b. 1837; grad. 
West Pt. 1860; col. in Union army 3 
supt. West Pt. 1889-93; chief engrs. 
1897-1901; brig.-gen.; mem. coal 
strike com’n, ref. to, XI. 335. 

WILSON, WM. L. (W. Va.) : b. 1848, 
d. 1900); in (G2 S> Avs. pres> We Va. 
Univ. 1882-1883 3; M. "C. 1883- 1895 ; 
chm. Ways and Means; Postmaster- 
Gen. 1895-1897; pres. Washington 
& Lee Univ. 1897-1900; on Mills 
tariff bill, XII. 236 ss; tariff bill 
by, XII. 286 ss; in debate on bill, 
286 ss, 320 ss; ref. to, XII. 324 ss; 
intro. bill to repeal silver purchase 
act, XIV. 289; on silver purchase 
repeal, XIV. 386 ss, 388; caricature 
of, XII. 287, 323. 

WixLson, Woopvrow (N. J.): b. 1856; 
pres. Princeton Univ. 1902-1910; 
gov. N. J. 1911-1912; Pres. U. 8S. 
1913; introd. .by, on reconstruction, 
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VII. 1 ss; on recall of judges, IX. 
542. 

WINANS, JAMES J. (O.): b. 1818, d. 
1879; judge ct. common pleas O. 
1864-1869; M. C. 1869-1871; on 
tariff for protection, ref. to, XII. 
139; on Schenck bill, 140; ref. to, 
141 

1827, 


f is M, (Co 1859-1869". Sen. 
1870-1881; Sec. Treas. 1881; Sen. 
1881-1883; Sec. Treas. 1889-1891; 
quoted, XIV. 211; ref. to, IV. 272. 

WINSLOW, JOHN A. (N. C.): b. 1811, 
d. 1873; app. midshipman 1827; 
capt. Kearsarge 1862; rear-admiral 
1870; destroys Alabama. 

WINTHROP, Ropurt C. (Mass.): b. 
1809, d. 1894; adm. bar 1831; M.C. 
1840-1842, 1842-1850; Sen. 1850- 
1851; on annex. of Tex., II. 338 ss; 


Window, WILLIAM (Minn.): b. 


defeated in election for Speaker, 
Iv. 182. 
Wirt, WM. (Md.): b. 1772, d. 1834; 


Atty- Gen Ut Sa lens 7-1829 ; counsel 
for Cherokee nation, VIII. 275. 
WIisn, Henry A. (Va.): b. 1806, d. 
1876; adm. bar 1828; M. C. 1833- 
1844: min. to Brazil 1844-1847; 
del. state const. conv. 1850; gov. 
of Va. 1856-1860; in C. S. A.; on 
slavery, IV. 103, 104; in censure of 
J ae Adams Ve ode ine olin 

Brown affair, ref., V. 204 ss. 

WitHERSPOON, JoHN (N. J.) : b. 1722, 
d. 1794; pres. Princeton Uniy. 1768- 
1786; del. state const. conv. 1776; 
del. Cont. Cong. 1776-1788; sig. 
Dec. of Ind; in debate on Confed- 
eration, I. 242, 243, 244. 

Wotcort, Epw. (Col.): b. 1848, d. 
1905; adm. bar 1871; Sen. 1889- 
1901; on silver purchase, XIV. 274. 

Woop, Brng.: ed. N. Y. Daily News, 
earicature of, VI. 69. 

Woop, Fernanpo (N. Y.): b. 1812, d. 
1881; Mayor N. Y. 1855-1858, 1861- 
1862; M. C. 1841-1848, 1863-1865, 
1867-1881; offer by, to mediate be- 
tween North and South, VI. 334; 
reply by Pres. Lincoln to, 334, 335; 
on reconstruction, VII. 242; com- 
ments on Johnson impeachment, IX. 
62; bill by, for reduction of tariff, 
XII. 149 ss. 

Woop, LeonarD: b. 1860; M. D. 1883; 
Col. “Rough Riders’ 1898; mil. 
gov. of Santiago 1898; mil. gov. 
of Cuba 1899-1902; brig. gen. U. S. 
A. 1901; maj.-gen. 1903; gov. Moro 
Proy., P. I., 1903-1906; comm. Phil. 
Div. 1906-1908 ; com. Dept. of East 
1908-1909 ; chief of staff U. S. A. 
1910-—— ; on Panama 
quoted, Ill. 446, 447. 

WOoDBURN, James A.: 
Univ. ; editor of “Amer. 


Canal, 


prof. Ind. 
Orations,”’ 


I. xviii; joint ed. of ‘Amer. Pol. 
Hist?" do xxvi: 

Woopgury, Lryi (N. H.): b. 1789, d. 
1851; adm. bar 1812; judge sup. 


ch.IN. Hea SiG goy. N. H. 1823- 
1824; Sen. 1825-1831; Sec. Navy 
1831-1834; Sec. Treas. 1834-1841 ; 
Sen. 1841-1845; ass. just. Sup. Ct. 
1845-1851; on Panama Cong., II. 
241, 242; on Ore. bound., II. 304; 
Opinion of, in case of Luther vs. 
Borden, cited, VI. 104; proposes in- 
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quiry into Tyler “shivaree,’ XIII. 
173. 


Wooprorp, Stmwart L., Gen. (N. Y.): 


b. 1835; adm. bar 1857; brig.-gen. 
Union A. 1865; lieut.-gov. N. Y. 
1867-1869; M. C. 1878-1874; min. 


to Spain 1897-1898 ; instructions to, 
III. 123, 124; ref. to, XIII. 430. 

WoopHULL, Victoria C. (Mrs. Mar- 
tin): b. 1888; ed. Humanitarian 
Magazine; petitions Cong. on right 
to vote, VIII, 334; cand. for Pres., 
VIII, 335. 

Wooprurr, WIiLFrorp (Ut.): b. 1807, 
d. 1898; adm. Mormon Church 
1833); Mormon Pres.; advises fol- 
lowers against polygamy, VIII. 472. 

WoopwarbD, Gro. W. (Pa.): b. 1809, 


d. 1875; pres. judge dist. ets Pa: 
1841-1851; judge sup. ct. Pa. 1852- 
AS6TS Mo Co S86 7e187ie on im- 
peachment of Johnson, IX. 87. 
Woot, Joun BE. (N. Y.): b. 1784, d. 
1873; brig.-gen. 1826; maj.-gen. 
1847; commander dept. Va., Ss 


Cont. 


A., 1862: chairman Soldiers’ 
1866, VII. 455. 
Woo.tr, M.: cartoon by, XIII. 247. 


Worcester, Dran C.: b. 1866; mem. 
U. S. Phil. Commn. 1899-1901 ; Sec. 
of Int. Phil. Ins. Govt. 1901- 
psslon of, to Philippines, III. 322; 

Wren, THOMAS (Cal.): lawyer; M. C. 
1877-1879; intro. bill restricting 
Chinese immig., ME 219: 

WricHT, CAarro“ty D. (Mass.) : b. 1840, 
d. 1909; adm. bar 1865 chief 
Mass. bur. of labor statistics 1873- 
1888; U. 8. Commr. of Labor; ref., 
XI. 335; report by, ref. to, XII. 
339; ref. to, XIV, 357. 

WricHt, Henprick B. (Pa.): b. 1808, 
ad) 1ssi adm bare testi. 
18538-1855, 1861-1863, 1877- 1881 ; 
quoted, VI. 242. 

Wricut, Henry C. (Ct.): b. 1797, d. 
1870; ed. and lect. on anti-slavery ; 
Henry Wilson on, V. 205, 206. 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH ie (Ind.) : b. 1810, 
d. 1867 : adm. bar 1829; M. C. 1843- 
1845 ; gov. of Ind. 1849-1857 ; Uses: 
Min. to Prussia 1857-1861; Sen. 
1862-1863; U. S. Min. to Prussia 
1865-1867 ; vote by, on anti-slavery 
DiLlVvilee Ole 

WricHt, Luxp BH. (Tenn.): b. 1846; 
mem. Phil. Commn. 1900-1904; civil 
gov. of P. I. 1904-1905; gov.-gen. 
1905-1906; amb. Japan 1906-1907 ; 
Sec. of War 1908-1909; appt’d 
comm. to Philippines, III. 328. 

WricHt, Ropert (Md.): b. 1752, d. 
1826; Sen. 1801-1806; gov. of Md. 
1806-1809; M. C. 1810-1817, 1821- 
1823; on La. Purchase, II. 105, 
106; on war with G. B., II. 166 
Sss On) tariit of W816) xi 25. 

WricuT, Sitas (N. Y.): b. 1795, d. 


1847; adm. bar 1819; M. C. 1827- 
1829; comptroller of N. Y. 1829- 
1833; Sen. 1833-1844; gov. of N. 
Y. 1844-1846; tariff bill by, XII. 
49 ss; on Sub-Treas., XIII. 158. 
WYSE, Luciun N. B., Linur.: obtains 


concession isthmian canal route, IIT. 
348, 408, 412, ye 
Wyrue, Gnorcn (Va.): b. 1726, a, 


YA'TRS, 


YATES, 


ZWINGLI, ULricu (Switz.) : 
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1806; adm. bar. 1757; mem. H. of | 
Burgesses 1758-1775; del. Cont. 
Cong. 1775-1777 ; sig. Dee. of Ind.; 
chancellor of Va. 1777-1797; del. to 


Ne 
YANcnry, WriiiAm L. (Ala.): b. 1814, 
d. 1863; M. C. 1844-1846; served 
in Confed. Cong.; on Ore. bound., 


II. 323 ss; Douglas on, VY. 231 ss; 
letters of, proposing secession, 
quoted, V. 232 ss; on slavery in 
Terr., V. 241, 242; John B. Hen- 
derson on, VI. 184. 

RicHARD (Ill.): b. 1818, d. 
1873; adm. bar 1842; M. C. 1851- 
1855; gov. Ill. 1861-1865; Sen. 
1865-1871; introduces equal suf- 
frage bill, VIII. 28; on woman suf- 
frage, VIII. 317. 

Ropert (N. Y.): b. 1788, d. 
1801; adm. bar 1760; mem. N. Y. 
Prov. Cong. 1775-1777; judge N. 
Y. Sup. Ct. 1777-1790, chief justice 
1790-1798 ; keeps minutes of Cony. 
of -17S8i,eref) to; I.) xx; in’ Const, 


Z 


b. 1484, 
d. 1531; Prot. Reformer; views on 
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Const. Conv., I. 3, 4; in debate on 
Dee. of Ind., I. 189 ss; in Va. Conv., 
I. 3871; decision by, on _ slavery, 
cited, IV. 284. 


Conv., I. 280, 300 ss, 346; letter of, 
to Gov. Clinton, I. 348, 349. 
Younc, Briewam (Vt.): b. 1801, 4d. 


1877; adm. Mormon Church 1832; 
as Mormon leader, VIII. 402, 403; 
first U. S. Gov. of Utah Terr., VIII. 
404; quoted, VIII. 483, 434; re- 
pulses U. S. troops, VIII. 4387; 
quoted, VIII. 443. 

Younc, Ricwarp (N. Y.): b. —Ire. 
1846; M. C. 1909-1911; on Payne 
tariff, XII. 370. 

Youne, S. B. M. (Pa.): b. 1840; col. 
U. S. A.; brig.-gen. 1899; mil. gov. 


Nor. Luzon 1901-1902; on army 
canteen, XI. 449. 

Yuuer, Davin L. (Fla.): b. 1811, d. 
1886; M. C. 1841-1845; Sen. 1845- 


1851, 1855-1861; in Confed. Cong. ; 
on Cuban insurrect., III. 71. 


polygamy, quoted by Delegate Hoop- 
er (Utah), VIII. 451. 
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Foraker on, III. 287; fugitive slaves 
Thaw ¢ Aye Siete a ieey, 314, 215 land 
grants in, X. 8, 19-20; taxation in, 
X. 95-96; reciprocity with, ref. 
XII. 267, 310; debates on, XIII. 
428 ss; debates on, in Canada, X. 
449 ss; see also Oarolina; GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

CANAL, ISTHMIAN: Puropean connec- 
tion with, Sec. Olney on, III. 54; 
debate on Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
III. 325 ss; debate on Hay-Paun- 
cefote Treaty, 847 ss; debate on 
route of, 348 ss; Joseph H. Walker 
on, III. 210; William Sulzer on, 
III. 211; cartoon on, III. 375. See 
also PANAMA CANAL. 

CANALS, see INTHRNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

CAprraL, scarcity of, in early U. S., 
X. 5; defined, X. 27; first entangle- 
ment of govt by, X. 157, 158; 
political power of, X. 187, 188; in- 
dustrial, growth of, XI. 365. Of. 
COMMERCE; FINANCH; LABOR; RAIL- 
ROADS; SINGLE TAx; SOCIALISM ; 
TRUSTS, etc. 

CARLISLE, Pa.: 
VIII. 288. 

Carolina, Amer. vessel: 
by Canadians, II. 436, 


school for Indians, 


burning of, 


“CARPET-BAGGERS,” ref. to, VIII. 86, 
152. 

CARRIAGES, internal duty on, contro- 
Versy,, Over) Nilo Si eter, toy) XL. 
LOT E20: 

CarRick’s Forp, Battin or: VI. 68. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROADS. See 


RAILROADS, PACIFIC. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.: blockade of, ref. 
to, VI. 76, 86, 87. Of. Civi~ War, 
CONFEDERACY, SECESSION, SourH 
CAROLINA. 

CHEROKEE-GEORGIA CASH: III. 249. 

Chesapeake affair: II. 436. 

CHESAPPAKE CANAL: Federal invest- 
ment in, X. 188. 

Curicaco: Columbian exposition in, 
aaa 284; R. R. strike in, X. 382- 
15. 

CuHiLp Lapor, debate on, XI. 288 ss; 
child-made goods, interstate com- 
merce in, XI. 295; National Com- 
mittee on, incorporated, XI. 319; 
Beno on, XI. 869; cartoon on, XI. 
0 


[CurL1] “Riding the High Horse” [a 
big navy]: cartoon, IX. 258. 

CHiInNA: U. S. relations with, II. 403, 
404; III. 231, 237, 365, 373, 391: 
see also CHINESE EXCLUSION; and 
BURLINGAMD in Index I. 

CHINESE: exclusion of, from suffrage, 
VIII. 121, 130; in Hawaii, III. 181; 
exclusion of, from U. S., Dinsmore 
on, III. 187; Champ Clark on, III. 
197, 198; Henry U. Johnson on, III. 
224; Justin S. Morrill on, III. 231, 
232; rights of, to citizenship, Vest 
on, III. 249, 250; naturalization 
of, decision of courts on, XI. 248; 
immigration of, debates on, XI. 210 
8s, bill restricting, XI. 219 ss, ve- 
toed, XI. 259; Miller Chinese exclus. 
bill, XI. 262, vetoed, XI. 263; 
Henley bill passed. XI. 263; exclu- 
sion of, record of Benj. Harrison 
on, XI. 264; bill for, approved by 
Pres. Cleveland, XI. 268; cartoons 
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on, XI, 218, 281, 261. Of. CirvizmNn- 


sHIP; LaApor. 
CirizENSHIP: Charles Francis Adams 
2nd on, IV. 38, 4; rights of, Sen. 


Vest on, III. 249. Cf. ALIENS; CHI- 
NESE; Civit RicHTs; Drep Scorr 
DECISION; HARTFORD CONVENTION ; 
IMMIGRATION; NATIVISM; NATURAL- 
IZATION; RECONSTRUCTION; RwpSO- 
LUTIONS, Ky. AND VA.; SUFFRAGE. 
Civin RicgHTS: see in gen’l Vols. VIJI. 
and VIII.; Waitman T. Willey on, 
VI. 141; bill to nullify ‘black 
code;”” Vil. (30%) ‘sss aefirst billy to 
estab., VII. 365 ss, VIII. 36; ve- 
toed by Pres. Johnson, VII. 407; 
passed over veto, VII. 411; XIVth 
Amend. proposed and debated, VII. 


413 ss; passed, VII. 447; ratified, 
VII. 449 ss; enforcement of, VIII. 
179 ss, 196, IX. 60; Fed. power 


to suppress abuses against, VIII. 
162 ss; second bill, debate on, VIII. 
203 ss; cartoons on, VII. 307, 405, 
VIII. 212. See also CITIZENSHIP, 
Evrections, Fed. control of; Kv- 
KiLux, outrages of. 

CiviL SERVICH REFORM: debates on, 
IX. 288-840; Henry U. Johnson on, 
Ill. 219, 220; cartoons on, 
292, 329, 335, 341. 

Civit War: see in gen’l Vol. VI; 
books on, I. xxv; Champ Clark on, 
Ill. 204, 205; Foraker on, III. 
287; conduct of slaves during, 
Charles Francis Adams 2nd on, IV. 
5; military movements preceding, 
V. 281 ss; VI. 53 ss; outbreak of, 
57 ss; seizure of Fed. forts in 
South, V. 2838, 284, 301, 319, 320, 
822, 357, 358, 418, 414, 415, 421, 
422, 439; collection of revenue in 
S. C., Pres. Buchanan on, V. 301; 
discussed in debate on secession, V. 
306, 320; Wade on, V. 364, 365; 
discussed, V. 376, 381 ss, 386, 404; 
Henry) SS.) lane ony Vie esOien oS) 
blockade of Southern ports, V. 381, 
VI. 57; Pres. Lincoln’s call for 
militia, VI. 55 ss; proclamations of 
Lincoln and Davis on privateering, 
VI. 57; proclamation to increase 
army and navy, by Pres. Lincoln, 
VI. 57; increase of army again 
urged, VI. 62; acts of Congress in re, 
VI. 70; Vallandigham on Lincoln’s 
appeal for war loan, VI. 71; in- 
crease of navy debated, VI. 76, 87, 
88, 90; Lincoln on volunteers, VI. 
219; W. A. Richardson on, VI. 227; 
debated, 257, 258, 274, 275; contro- 
versy between Rep. and Dem. 
parties on prosec. of war, VI. 220, 
255 ss, 277; public credit during, 
VI. 256, 258, 272; Lincoln on, 278, 
FAs Wendell Phillips on passports, 
Vals "346; Trumbull on increase of 
army, vi. 365, 366; conclusion of, 
Prof. Johnston on, (VI:  209;. 210: 
See also Alabama CLAIMS; COER- 
CION ; CONCILATION ; CONFEDERACY ; 
CONSCRIPTION ; HLECTIONS, military 
control of; FINAaNncn, greenbacks 
and nat. banks; Marrrat Law; NE&- 
GRO SOLDIERS; RECONSTRUCTION ; 
SECESSION; SLAVERY; TREASON; 
Trent AFFAIR; WAR. Cf. GRANT and 
other Civil War generals, and Lin- 


INDEX OF 


COLN and other Civ. War statesmen, 
in Index I. 

CLAY COMPROMISE, 
oF 1850 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY: 
III. 325 ss; controversy over, 
88; R. Olney on, Ill. 54; Pres. 
Roosevelt on, III. 439; Pres. Taft 
on, III. 442. See also Canau, ISTH- 
MIAN;  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY; 
Monron DOcTRIND; PANAMA. 

Coat Minus: see MINuS. 

COERCION ; of seceded States; see in 
gen’l ConcrLiaTion BrILu, debates 
on. V. 323 ss; in particular, Web- 
ster on, V. 62, 63; Hayne on, V. 
GOES Iverson on, V. 186; Gov. 
Gist on, V. 271; Edmund Ruffin on, 
V. 276; Jeff. Davis on, V. 285, 287% 
Att.-Gen. Black on, VY. 292, 293: 
Pres. Buchanan on, V. 300 ss; dis- 
cussed in debate on secession, V. 
306, 307, 309 ss; Douglas on, V. 
321; use of militia against insur- 
rection, 415; debated, V. 324, 329, 
331, 382; cited, V. 414, 415; Pres. 
Lincoln on, VI. 10, 54, 55; dis- 
cussed in debate on Lincoln’s in- 
augural, VI. 25 ss; James A. Bay- 


see COMPROMISE 


origin of, 
328 


ard, Jr., on, VI. 38, 42 ss; see also 
Civit Wak; Fueitive Suaves ; NuL- 
LIFICATION (Force Bill); War- 
MAKING POWER. 

COINAGB. See BIMPTALLISM; CUR- 
RENCY; GOLD STANDARD; SILVER; 
SPECID. 

“Corn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL,” by W. 
H. Harvey, XIV. x. 

CoLtomBiaA: See CANAL, ISTHMIAN 3 
CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY ; Hay- 


Pauncyrotn Treaty; Monron Doc- 


TRIND; PANAMA, 
CotoniaL RicHTs: See Vol. I., pp. 
1-199; cartoons on, I. 21, 29, 57, 


180, 87, 105, 149, 163, 171, 172, 183, 
CoLontns, : 
II. 402. 


GOVERNMENT or: ref. to, 
See also ANNPXATION. 
COLONIZATION OF FREEDMEN: Timo- 
thy Fuller on, IV. 58, 54; contro- 
versy over, IV. 99 ss; Lincoln on, 
Iv. 3899, 400; VI. 131, 162, 190, 
212, 220 ss; John Sherman on, VI. 
187; provision for, in Eman. Proc., 
VI. 218; Wm. A. Richardson on, 
VI. 224 ss; Vallandigham on, VI. 
263. Cf. EMANCIPATION; FRBED- 
MEN, ai : 
CoLorapo: territorial organization of, 
V. 448, 444; admission of, VI. 384, 
385; woman suffrage in, VIII. 348 
SSi: "forest reserves its Nee gS Sss 
natural resources in, Ke 1S: 
CotuMBriA, District oF: See Drs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
COLUMBIAN HxPosITION, XIV. 284. 
CoMMeERCH: Washington on, II. 68; 
J. Randolph on, II. 117, 119, 124, 
125; report of Hartford Conv. on, 
V. 17, 19 ss; relation of, to indus- 
try, aa 26; relation of, to free land, 
SAE 30; relation of, to strikes, 
X. 398, 399 ; definition of, by Sen. 
Vest, xap 59: relation of, to tariff, 
XII. 82, 89, 139, 151 ss, 158, 166, 
195 ss, 211 -ss, 239, 258, 262 ss, 
267, 268, 273, 279, 303, 309, 313, 
335, 336, 345, 346, 359, 429, 480. 
See’ also EMBARGO; FINANCE; IN- 
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TERSTATH COMMERCE; ‘TAXATION ; 
TRHEATIBS. 

COMMERCE, INTERSTATE: see INTER- 
STATH COMMBERCHE. 

COMMUNISM: see SOcIALISM. 

COMPROMISE, Missouri: see MIs- 
SOURI. 


COMPROMISE OF 1850: debate on, IV. 
221 ss. 

COMPROMISE: with South, for restora- 
tion of Union, Pres. Lincoln on, 
VI; 331, 334, 335° 8. 2) Chasevon: 
IV. 286, 287; Douglas on, V. 228, 
236, 237; Trumbull on, V. 422, 423; 
Henry Wilson on, VI. 370. See also 
MIssourRI COMPROMISE ; SECESSION ; 


Strath RiGHTS; TERRITORIDS, Sua- 
VERY IN. 
Be BILL: debates on, V. 
8s. 
CONFEDERACY, SOUTHERN, THE: or- 


ganization of, V. 180, 184 ss, VI. 
83, 84, 371; necessity of, discussed, 
Vi. 272, 274 ss, 312) 883 Constitu- 
tion of, V. 284, 285, 287 ss; Doug- 
las on, V. 231, 233, 234; Pugh on, 
V. 387; Wigfall on, V. 348 ss, VI. 
31 ss; Andrew Johnson on, V. 370 
ss; Joseph Lane on, V. 373, 374; 
James A. Bayard, Jr., on, VI. 38 
ss; U. S. negotiations with peace 
commissioners of, VI. 51 ss; ‘‘prac- 
tical” recognition of, advocated, VI. 
267, 268, 271; recognition of, by 


foreign powers, VI. 59, 249; ref. 
to; “If; 409, 410: alien expulsion, 
act of, cited, VI. 352, 353. ade also 
Civit WAR; Coprcion 3; CONSCRIP- 
TION; NerGRO SOLDIERS; SLAVERY; 
SECESSION; TREASON; War; cf. 
Confed. soldiers and statesmen in 
Index I, ee. o:, Luu, Ropnrr 3B; 


DAVIS, JEFFERSON. 

CONFEDERATION, THWH: hist. of, I. 238 
8s; debate on, I. 239 ss; text of 
Articles of, I. 247 ss; Douglas on, 
II. 341, 342; Pres. Jackson on, V. 
83; Benton on, IV. 85, 86; Charles 
Pinckney on, IV. 89, 90; Webster 
on, V. 100, 101; Pres. Buchanan 
on, V. 299; Jeff. Davis on, V. 328; 
Wigfall on, V. 350; James A. Bay- 
ard, Jr., on, VI. 44. 

CONFISCATION, See TREASON. 

CONGRESS, CONTINENTAL, I. 84 88; 
peel or of, in 1775, quoted, IV. 


Coneruss, UNriTED STATES: records 
of, I. xiv. ss; see in gen’l ConstTI- 
TUTION and CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION; powers of, Hamilton on, 
II. 9 ss; controversy over, II. 37 
ss, 69 ss, 106 ss; Washington on, 
II. 46 ss; Crittenden on, Tl. 337 3 
McDuffie on, II. 337; Douglas on, 
II. 342; Calhoun on, II. 345, 346; 
Toombs on, II. 366; ref. to, II. 411; 
Judge McLean on, II. 412; House 
of Rep. on, II. 423, 424; powers of, 
on acquisition of territory, III. 10 
ss; Seward on, III. 86 ss; Toombs 
on, III. 91, 92; Mills on, ‘III. 118, 
114; Bacon On, Lito Leoni For- 
aker on, III. 135, 136; Lodge on, 
III. 146; Bate on, III. 234, 2386; 
Clayton on, III. 329; John Sherman 
on, III. 354: Corliss on, II. 368; 
powers of, James Barbour on, IV. 
38; E. Chambers on, IV. 100; Cal- 


480 
houn on, IV. 128, 129; represen- 
tation in, Chas. Pinckney on, IV. 
89 ss; Webster on, IV. 165, V. 101; 
Pres. Jackson on, V. 84, 85; Tyler 
on, V. 93, 94; slave representation 
in, Seward on, IV. 296; Hartford 
Cony. on, V. 21; Seward on, V. 
a mites powers of, Pres. Bu- 
chanan on, V. 294, 297 Ss; repre- 


sentation of States in, V. 391; de- 
nial of, to certain States, suggested, 
V. 487; powers of, in impeachment 
cases, xe 68, 73; powers said to 
be usurped by, Ix. 80; power of, to 
delegate constitutional functions, aX 
134, 1385. See also GOVERNMENT ; 
Housn or REPRESENTATIVES ; SEN- 
WAR-MAKING 


ATH; SratH RIGHTS; 
POWER. 
Connecticut: legislature of, on Sedi- 


tion Law, VII. 102; favors Federal 
assumption of State’ debts, XIII. 18. 

CONSCRIPTION: report of MHartford 
Conv. on militia drafts, V. 17 ss; 
of slaves, by U. S., VI. 70, 223, 224; 
NPGS iso eye es 247 885 *Vallandig- 
ham on, vi. 257, 258; debates on, 
Vi. 280 SS); adoption of, by Confed., 
315, 316; draft riots in N. yes VI. 
318; Vallandigham incites resist- 
ance to dratt, Vile 318 ss; in the 
South, cartoon on, VI. 315. 

CoNSERVATION: of natural resources, 
account of movement, X. 130-132; 
debates on (1910), X. 112 ss; 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress on, X. 113; forests, X. 113, 
D4 122. 123% 125 30 ret oto, ck: 
885; water power, X. 111; owner- 
ship vested in States, X. 120; in 
Colo., X. 118; State vs. National, 
X. 1138, 124; law of 1907 establish- 
ing congressional authority, X. 122; 
Repub. and Dem. policies of, X. 
124; Sen. Chamberlain on, X. 124; 
National Conservation Association, 
Xqaloton single tax and, x. 1 Oic: 
Cartoon. ON wok. edule. See also 
LAND; MINES. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, CONVENTION OF: see 
SuEzZ CANAL. 

ConsTiTuTION, Tun: history of, I. 
270 ss; text of, 410; amendments 
to, hist. and text of, I. 422 ss; 
preamble to, ref. to., VI. 398, 399, 
405; Washington on, II. 61, 62, 64; 
Randolph on, II. 118, 119, 132, 154; 
R. Johnson on, II. 182, 1383; Love 
on, II. 188, 184; Calboun on, II. 
174, X. 144, 145; Madison on Il. 
210; Winthrop on scope of, II. 3393 
Giddings on, II. 354 ss; ‘Dinsmore 
on, Tithe 184 88; Champ Clark on, 
III. 192; Bacon on, III. 234; Bate 
on, ITY 234° ss. Lodge (on, TEE. 
303; Wm. Pinkney On; Vic, 00i5 
Alex. Smyth on, IV. 79, 80; exten- 
sion of, to Terr., debate on, IV. 170 
SSis Pres. Jackson on; Ve, S3iss3 
nature of, Att.-Gen. Black on, v. 
292, 293; Pres. Buchanan on, 295 
ss, 304, 305; view of, by foreign 
nations, V. 821; Watterson on, VI. 
1, (2 Lincoln on, VijiS ssi" lecal 
terms in the, Sen. Boutwell on, 1 
66; on land question, X. 48, 553 
powers granted by, XIII. 
amendments to, 1 to x. (“Bill of 
Rights”) ; Vest on, III. 251, 2523 
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ref. to, VI. 405; extended to Fili- 
pinos, III. 323; David L. Morrill 
on, IV. 39; Philip P. Barbour on, 
IV. 86; for XIIIth Amend., see 
SLAVERY, ABOLITION OF; for XIVth 
Amend., see CIVIL RiGHTS; for 
XVth Amend., see SUFFRAGH, EQuaL 
Manuoop; for XVIth Amend., see 
Tax on Incomps; for XVIIth 
Amend., see SHNATH, pop. elect. to; 
for proposed amendments to, see 
BLAINE; CONKLING ; HARTFORD CON- 
VENTION ; JENKINS, JOHN J.; JOHN- 
SON, NDREW;3 VALLANDIGHAM. 
Cross” references are too numerous 
to specify. Look under entries for 
the item, ‘‘constitutionality of.” 
“CONSTITUTION, AMER., THR, ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF,” by Hannis Taylor, 
le Sedge 
“CONSTITUTION, 


THH, AND ITS 


MAKERS,” introduction by Sen. 
Lodge, i Dee bs 
CONSTITUTION, CONFEDERATDR. See 
CONFEDERACY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION (of 
1787): hist. of and debates in, I. 
Xix. ss, 1 ss, 276 ss, 284 ss; Marion 
Butler on, III. 281: Chas. Pinckney 
on, IV. 89 ss; Webster on, IV. 164, 
165, 209. See also ConsTITUTION. 

CONSTITUTIONAL UNION Party, Balti- 
more conv. of (1860), V. 243- 2443 
ref. to, 266, 267, 268. 

“CONTRABANDS, ee. cartoon, VI. 120. 


CONVENTIONS, POLITICAL, origin of, 
IX. 405; the convention year 
(1866), VII. 450 ss. See also 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY, RHPUBLICAN 
Party, ete. 

“COPPERHEADS”: name popularly ap- 


“Peace” Demo- 
VI. 313; VII. 


case of, cited, 


plied to Northern 
crats; cartoons on, 
453. 

CoguITLaAN vs. U. S., 
TIT, 251. 

Se Law: effects of, in Hng., XIII. 


CORPORATIONS: Government  invest- 
ment in, X. 138, 189, 148, 159; ex- 
cessive power of, foretold, X. 165; 
tax on, see Tax ON CORPORATIONS. 
See also RAILROADS ; TRUSTS, 

Costa Rica: treaty with, Ill. 399, 
403 ss, 416, 419; see also Hay- 
PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

Corron, planters of, decrease acreage, 


XIII. 389. See also TARIFF ScHED- 
ULES. 

CourTS: see JUDICIARY; SUPROMBE 
Court. 

CRANDALL vs. NubyabDa, case of, cited, 
Ilh. 253: 

“CRIMD OF °’73”: debate on, 1 8s; 
TEL. LOW L Van Xs EX s 

CuBa, relations with, Ill. 9; annex. 
of, discussed, III. 69 ss, 199- 200 ; 


204, 222, 229, ae V. 153-154, 321: 
slavery in, 8, 9, 40, 41, 99); 
war for aon rae Ill. 99 88; reci- 
procity with, ref., XII. 373, 375, 
434; see also Hawaltl, annexation 
of ; ” MonROB DocrRIN®; San Do- 
MINGO. 

CUMBDHRLAND eee in re intern. imp., 
X. 145, 150, 15 

CurRENCY: in hore I. 29; Vallan- 
digham on VI. 256, 258; Presiden- 
tial control of, VI. 290; absolute 
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Fed. control of, X. 385; relation of, 
tov tari; “XIt. 32. 30%, 308%) car- 
toon on scarcity of specie, XIII. 35; 
depreciation of, in 1873, ref. to, 
XII. 340; inflation of, XII. 168, 
XIII. 160 ss; issue of ‘“greenbacks,”’ 
XIII. 127, 183 ss; gold vs. green- 
backs, XIII. 276 ss; contraction of, 
XIII. 321 ss; increase of, in Eng., 
Scot. and France, XIII. 384; substi- 
tution of paper for specie in pay- 
ment of Govt. debt, XIII. 10; 
Gresham’s law, quoted, XIII. 1153 


organized as Ter., V. 443, 

“DANITES,” or “Avenging Angels,” est. 
by Joseph Smith, VIII. 402. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGH CASH, X. 268; 
cf. WEBSTER, DANIBL, in Index I. 

DEBATE: nature of, I. xii. ss; method 
of editing present debates, I. xvi ss. 

Drsts: See Bonpds, PUBLIC DEBT; 
Svarp Deprs. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCH 


DakorTa, 
444 


(1776) : hist. of, I. 182 ss; debate 
On, oi E86 -sei) text of, 12010 33’; 
“Signing the Dec. of Ind.,’ photo- 


Sakina LP A92 We J. Bryan on, TT: 
» o; Sen. Hoar on, III. 259 ss, 269, 
270; Sen. Foraker on, III. 280; 
Sen. Lodge on, III. 303, 306; Sen. 
Spooner on, III. 314, 316, 318; Sen. 
Daniel on, III. 321; quoted against 
Slavery, IV. 26; John W. Taylor 
on, IV. 46; Timothy Fuller on, IV. 
51, 52; Wm. Pinkney on, IV. 75; 
Louis McLane on, IV. 83, 84; John 
Tyler on, IV. 93, 94; Israel Wash- 
burn on, IV. 326, 32%; Ch. Just. 
Taney on, IV. 379 ss; Sen. Sumner 
on, IV. 296, 297, 301; Abr. Lincoln 
on, IV. 394 ss, V. 119, 120, 136, 
137, VI. 138, 65; John P. Hale on, 
V. 199; James Chesnut on, V. 2713 
Jeff. Davis on, V. 285, 286, 442; 


cited, in support of secession, V. 
SLT; T. Wigfall on, V. 350; 
Benj. F. Wade on, V. 359, 360; 


James A. Bayard, Jr., on, VI. 48; 
cited against mil. emancipation, VI. 
128; cited against slavery, VI. 395, 
405, 412, 413. 

DELAWARE: divided on Congressional 
assumption of State debts, XIII. 
18; reply of legislature of, to Va. 
and Ky. res., VII. 99; refuses to 
secede, V. 279; value of slaves in, 
VI. 173; military interference with 
elections in, VI. 376, 382. ’ 

DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL, in re 
R. R. monoply, X. 204. 

DEMOCRACY, See GOVERNMENT. 

DymocraTic PARTY: organization of, 
V. 2 ss, 8; foreign policy of, Il. 69 
ss; attitude of, on constitutionality 
of La. Purchase, II. 103 ss; sla- 
very principles of, Lincoln on, IV. 
399, 400; disruption of, V. 105 ss; 
Seward on, V. 167, 173 ss; Sen. 
Iverson on, Y. 209, 210; Greeley 
on, in campaign of 1860, V. 266; 
Thaddeus Stevens on, VI. 241, 242, 
245; John A. Bingham on, VI. 269, 
271, 272; John P. Hale on, VI. 400 
ss; conservation policy of, X. 124; 
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relations of, paper and specie, XIII. 
115 ss; cyanide process discovered, 
XIV. xii.; silver vs. legal tender, 
XIV. 6, 50 ss, 58 ss; fractional sil- 
ver coin to replace, XIV. 49; coin 
certificates, XIV. 50 ss; standard 
silver dollar stopped, XIV. 1, 3; 
‘‘interconvertible bond,’ system of, 
XIV. 32 ss; European systems of, 
XIV. 47; standard silver dollar ad- 
vocated, XIV. 54. See also Br- 
METALLISM; GOLD STANDARD; SIL- 
VER ; SPECIE. 


land policy of, X. 277, 279 ss; plat- 

form of, on the Civil War, VI. 277; 

national conventions of, at Balti- 

more (1848 and 1852), V. 228, 231, 

235; at Baltimore (1852), V. 315; 

at Cincinnati (1856), IV. 870; V. 

229, 230, 235, 239; at Charleston, 

S. C. (1860), V. 241 ss; of seced- 

ing delegates, at Baltimore (1860), 

V. 266. 

DEMOSTHENES, Athenian orator: b. 
384, d. 322 B. C.; his debate with 
Aeschines, I, xi. 

DENMARK, U. S. 
366, 367, 425. 

Direcr LeGisLtation: ref. to, I. xxix. ; 
debate on, IX. 482 ss. See also Ju- 
DICIARY ; PRESIDENT, popular elec- 
von of; SmNATORS, popular election 
of. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: cession of, 
Henry Clay on, IV. 186, 192, 193; 
abolition of slavery in, IV. 102 ss, 
131, 132, 168, 169, 181, 185, 189, 
191 ss, 224; slave trade in, IV. 
185, 186, 189, 224; suppressed, 230; 
abolition of slavery in, Democratic 
cony. on, IV. 370; discussed in Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, V. 124, 140, 
ss; Sen. Seward on, V. 175, 176; 
Sen. Iverson on, V. 180, 181; Jeff. 
Davis on, V. 227; Sen. Crittenden’s 
plan on, V. 365, 377, 405, 409, 423; 
plan of “Peace Conference’ on, V. 
435, 436; abolition of slavery in, 
bill for, debated, VI. 131 ss; pass- 
age of, 161, 162; Pres. Lincoln on, 
161, 162; slavery in, John Sherman 
on, VI. 187; Henry Wilson on, VI. 
368; ref. to, VI. 406; debate on 
equal manhood in, VIII. 8 ss; govt. 
of, Geo. F. Hoar on, III. 239, 264; 
R. R. communication with capital, 
X. 227 ss, 241 ss; hostility of Md. 
to Washington as capital, X. 229- 
230; cartoon on the fall of Wash- 
ington in War of 1812, II. 218; 
child labor in, prohibited, XI. 289 
Sa, 

DISUNION, see SHCHSSION. 

Dorr’s REBELLION, See DORR, THOS. 
W., in Index I. 

DouBLE STANDARD, see BIMBETALLISM. 

DraFrr, See CONSCRIPTION. 

DreD Scorr DeEcrIsion: controversy 
over, IV. 377 ss; Abr. Lincoln on, 
Vi DLONss, 18, 1655 2605) 261s in 
Linecoln-Douglas debates, V. 126, 
127, 132 ss, 188, 155 ss, 159 ss, 
162; Sen. Benjamin on, V. 163; 
Sen. Seward on, V. 172, 175, 176; 
Pres. Buchanan on, V. 217, 296, 


relations with, III. 
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297, 304, 305; opposition to, by Re- 
publicans, V. 218; discussed in 
Charleston Dem. Cony. (1860), V. 
241, 242; Rep. Nat. Conv. (1860) 
on, V. 264; James R. Doolittle on, 


EDUCATION : controversy over parochial 
schools, VII. 1384; educ. qualification 
for suffrage, VIII. 16 ss; Indian 
schools, VIII. 287, 288; public, 
Thos. Jefferson on, X. 137; origin 
of state universities, X. 137, 138; 
Gov’t aid to, X. 137, 138, 151. See 
also DONNELLY, IGNATIUS, in Index 


1h 

HLECTIONS: Fed. control of, ref. to, 

o X1V.5) Wir, Hee bngelish-7 ony) bv 

330, 331; #military interference 
with, Garrett Davis On Vile 336, 
376, 377, 382, 388, 385; 
ref. to, VI. 388 ; “cartoon on; VL. 
3386 -SS's) debate) on, EX.) 3b) ssi9 
Pres. Hayes on, IX. 180; Pres. John- 
son charged with corruption of, IX. 
57; Australian ballot adopted in 
U. S., X. 69; cf. SUFFRAGE. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGH, See PRESIDENT. 

ELECTORAL COMMISSION, see HAYES- 
TILDEN ELECTION. 


EMANCIPATION: military, Gen. Hun- 
ter’s proclamation of, VI. 130; com- 
pensated, messages of Pres. Lin- 
coln on, VI. 168 ss, 220 ss; confer- 


ence on, VI. 165, 166; debates on 
bills for, VI. 166 ss; Wm. A. Rich- 
ardson on, VI. 224 ss; Voorhees on, 
VI. 309, 310; Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 
331 ss; ref. to, VI. 408 8s; com- 
plete, J. C. Breckinridge on, VI. 
109; debates on XIIIth amendment, 
VI. 862 ss; passage of, 413, 414. 


“MABIANS,” sect of Socialists, XI. 349. 

FARMING: See AGRICULTURE. 

FEDERAL COURTS: see JUDICIARY. 

FEDERAL RIGHTS AND POWERS: see 
CONSTITUTION; SECESSION; STATE 
RIGHTS. 

FEDERALIST Party, downfall of, II. 86; 
foreign policy of, Il. 89, 90; on 


constitutionality of La. Purchase, 
IT 102) ss: 
“Federalist, The,’ ref. to, I. xxvii.; 
digest of, I. 885 ; quoted, IV. 85: 


oe Yes 31; VI. 40, 45, 358, 354, VIII. 

FirrEpnrH AMENDMENT: see 
FRAGH. 

FINANCES or U. S.: during the Con- 
federation, I. 247, 259 ss, 267, 364 
8s; in early U..S., IL. 118, 119, 123; 
during Civil War, Lincoln on, VI. 
62; at close of Civil War, Il. 440, 
Salih. 150; cartoons on, see lists of 
illustrations, XIII. Vii., XIV. v. See 
also BANK oF U. S8S.; BANKS; BI- 
METALLISM ; BONDS; CGaprray; *Cur- 
RENCY; GoLpD STANDARD; PANICS; 
PUBLIC CREDIT; PUBLIC DEBT; SIL- 
ver; Sprcie PAYMENTS ; SUB-TRBAS- 
URY SYSTEM. 

FISHHRIDS : debate on bounties to, XI. 


SuF- 
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V. 878; John P. Hale on, VI. 136, 
137; Henry Wilson on, SScOr: 
ref. to, VI. 410; Hugh A. Dinsmore 
on, III. 186; Geo. G. Vest on, III. 
249; Sen. Foraker on, III. 282. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION : by 
Pres. Lincoln, V. 211 ss, 218 38); 
Chas. T'rancis Adams, 2nd, on, IV. 


5; Henry Watterson on, Vi. 6; 
Repr. Richardson on, VI. 226 ss; 
Confed. view of, VI. 249 ss; Voor- 
hees on, VI. 810; protest against 
by Ohio Dem. Cony., VI. 3238; ex- 
Pres. Pierce on, VI. 326; Pres. Lin- 
coln on, VI. 332, 833; Gen. Trum- 
bull ton,guvVil= .SGa -Ssi eres tOnmavels 
394; ‘Signing the Hmane. Procl.,” 
VI. frontispiece. 

EMBARGO: non-importation agreement 
of colonies, I. 33 ss; Pres. Jeffer- 
son’s hist. of, II. 112 ss; a ero 
cartoons on, II. 142, 201; Clay 
on, II. 204; Sen. weneE aie LE. 
BLL 83 Ven 40, D5. 288): report of 
Hartford Cony. on, V. 21, 24; Sen. 


Wm. Smith on, V. 338; Sen. Hill- 
house on, V. 45. 
EMIGRANT AID SOCIPTIBS: organiza- 


tion of, IV. 317; 
322. 

EMINENT DOMAIN, doctrine of, at- 
tacked, X. 38; "Fed. usurpation of 
State’s right of, X. 120; right of, 
vested in R. Rs., X. 219, . 

ERIE CANAL, ref. to, xs 147. 

EXCISE: see INTERNAL REVENUE. 

EXECUTIVE: see PRESIDENT. 

EXPANSION: see ANNEXATION. 


Pres. Pierce on, 


109 ss; controversy with G. B. over, 
TAU 448, 444, 446, 447. 

FLETCHER VS. Puck, cited, VI. 198. 

FLORIDA : acquisition of, 0b 333, VIII. 
238 ; Seminole War in} LL. 358; ac- 
quisition of, Mills on, III. 117, 
Vest on, III. 251, Spooner on, III. 
314; secession of, Webster on, IV. 
210, 211, V. 278; seizure of Federal 
forts in, V. 283; represented in 
Confederacy, V. 284; acquisition of, 
with slavery, V. 380; suspension of 
Fed. govt. in, VI. 59; secession of, 
Holman on, VI. 82; readmitted to 
Union, VIII. 86. 

Foop, Pur: debates on bill for, XI. 
451 ss. 

“HorRcE BILL’: see NULLIFICATION. 

FOREIGN-BORN, THE: See ALIENS. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS: see in gen’l Vols. 
Il. and III; Constitution on recog. 
of for. gov’ts, III. 158; Vallandig- 
ham on for. mediation in Civil War, 
VI. 268; Pres. Taft on international 
peace, III. 445, 446. See also IN- 
TERNATIONAL Law; Monron Doc- 
TRINE; TREATIES; alSo GREAT BrRIT- 
AIN; FRANCE; Mpxico; SPAIN; 
CuBA; PHILIPPINES; CANADA; Co- 
LOMBIA, etc. 


INDEX OF 


Forest Grove, Orn.: Indian school at, 
VIII. 288. 

FORESTS : see CONSERVATION. 

Forts, CANAL: see CANAL, ISTHMIAN. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT: see CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 
France: U. S. Alliance with, I. 219 


8s; controversy over, II. 6 ss; his- 
tory of breach with, II. 35, 57 ss; 
Revol. of 1793, cartoon on, Il. 838; 
com. restrictions of, Il. 57 ss, 128 
ss; La. Purchase treaty with, II. 87 


ss; U. S. embargo against, II. 113 
ss; Porter on relations with, II. 
149 ss; J. Randolph on relations 


with, II. 154 ss, 164, 165, 206, 209, 
262; Calhoun on relations with, Li: 
175; Clay on relations with, II. 
198’ ss; treaty of 1831 with, 1s 
410, 412, 413; Sumner on, II. 389, 
390; opposes annex. of Cuba by U. 
S., III. 71, 72, 75; relations with, 
during Revolution, III. 154; alliance 
with, John M. Clayton on, III. 344; 
recog. of Panama Republic by, III. 
425; U. S. recognition of republic 
of, Foraker on, III. 428, 429; rela- 
tions with, report of Hartford Cony. 
on, V. 20; debt of U. S. to, in 1790, 
GNU Kale amount of silver per capita 
maintained by, XIV. 41; compelled 
to demonetize ‘silver, XIV. 144. See 


also CANAL, ISTHMIAN ; EMBARGO 5 
Monroe Docrriny. 

FRANKING PRIVILEGH, THH: see POST- 
OFFICE. 

Gmrorcia: cedes to U. S. all_her W. 


and 


terr., now comprising Ala. 

Miss., IV. 210, V. 249; protests 
agt. tariff, V. 26, 28, 29; secedes, 
V.. 278; seizes Fed. forts, V. 283; 
joins Confederacy, V. 284; opposes 
Cong. in re_ pub. land’ surveys 


(1897), V. 374, 375; Pres. Lincoln 
on suspen. of Fed. gov't. in, VI. 59; 
readmission of, VIII. 86, 162, 163: 
defies U. S. Supt. Chin Cherokee 
murder case, VIII. 275; opposes 
Cong. assumption of State debts, 
Dia Ws Boy 

GERMANY: gov’t. R. R. ownership in, 
X. 432; amt. of silver per cap. 
maintained by, XIV. 41; chargeable 
with silver demonetization, XIV. 
144. 

Sut (Bruc.) Treaty or, bet. U. S. 

-3; signed 1814, ratified 

1815, Il. 217 ss; James Burrill, vrs 

on, IV. 36. 


Goutp SranDARD: price of securities 


fixed by, XIII. 366; Disraeli on, 
quoted, XIV. 127, 128. See also 
BIMETALLISM ; CURRENCY ; SILVER, 


free coinage of. 

GovERNMENT: definition of, by Samuel 
Shellabarger, VII. 333 ss; Webster 
on, V. 101, 102; James A. Bayard, 
Jr., on, VI. 38 8s; Edgar Cowan on, 
VI. 196, 19%; Chilton A. White on, 
VI. 287, 288; Voorhees on, VI. 310; 
Pres. Taft on, IX. 3; absolute vs. 
constitutional, II. 251 ss: Ill. 55, 
66; American form of ; Henry Cabot 
Lodge on, I. 5 ss; Washington on, 
lie 6 se3 J: Randolph on, a 159; 
Reoseyelt on, III, ; A, O. Bacon 
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FREDERICKSBURG, VA.: Union defeat 
at, VI. 255. 


FREE PRESS AND FREE SPEECH: con- 
troversy over freedom of mails, IV. 
123 ss; freedom of press, cartoon 


on, IV. 161; Daniel Webster on, IV. 
215; in re "War- making power, VI. 
89, 90, 100; in re military inter- 


ference at polls, VI. 338, 346, 347; 
Lyman Trumbull on, VI. 363; rel. 


to, VII. 5%, 58:3 im ore slavery, Vie 
400 ss; freedom of speech, Anson 
Burlingame on, IV. 361, 362; see 


also HABWAS Corpus, 

FREE SILVER: 
AGE OF. 

Frep Sort Parry, rise of, II. 336. 

FREE TRADE: see EMBARGO, TARIFF, 
and Great BRITAIN. 

FREEDMEN, AID TO: Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, estab., VII. 168; act enlarg- 
ing powers of, VIII. 183; Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Co. or- 
ganized, VII. 169; bill for, debate 
on; Vil 169) 83:3 passed, “VII. 197 5 
Lincoln’s memorial on, VII. 170. 

“WREEPORT DOCTRINE”: enunciated, V. 


MarriaL LAw. 
see SILVER, FREE COIN- 


145; Lincoln on, V. 155 ss; effect 
of, on Douglas, V. 162 ss; repudia- 
tion of, by Dem. cony., ay. 2413 


abandoned by Douglas, Vv. 265, 266. 
FRIENDS, SOCIETY oF, see QUAKERS. 
FuGrT1ve SLAVES: see SLAVES, FuGr- 

TIVE. 


on, III. 233, 234; Wm. B. Bate on, 
Ill. 235; Timothy Fuller on, IV. 51 
ss; R. Barnwell Rhett on, IV. 251, 
252; Salmon P. Chase on, IV. 288, 
289; Webster on, V. 51, 52, 57 8s, 
64, 65; Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 66; 
Vallandigham on, VI. 265; Pres. 
Tatt son; LX. cL ss majority rule: 
IX. 2;, 352; paternalism, X. 477; 
depts. of, see in gen’l Vol. IX.; in 
particular. ARMY; CONGRESS; JU- 
DICIARY ; NAVY; PRESIDENT; REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, Housp OF ; SENATE ; cf. 
CONSTITUTION ; Sratp RIGHTS ; Tpr- 
RITORIDS. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP: 
RAILROADS, 

Governors, Housn or, founded by W. 
a. Jordan, XS. 


see MINES; 


GRANGERS: pop. name of Patrons of 
Husbandry ; organized to promote 
agr. interests 1867, X. 4. 


GREAT BRITAIN: colonial disputes with, 
Tas: ss? ist war with? 637 ssi: 
1st peace treaty with, T. 236, 231, 
265, 318; com. negot. with, I. 264, 
269, 3205, IL. 28) ss, 113 -ss=viola- 
tion 1st peace treaty with, II. 40; 
Giles on controversy with, II. 78; 
letter of Monroe on contro., II. 78: 


Harper on relztions with, IJ. 79; 
Jefferson on alliance with, IJ. 89; 
Jefferson on rel. with, Ii. 113 88, 
129, 1380; Madison on rel., IIT. 115 


Randolph on rel., Il. 115 ss, 131 ss, 
260, 261 Randolph on ist war 
with, II. 116; outrage on Ohesa- 
peake by, Il. 128; R. Johnson on 
rel., IJ. 149; Porter on rel., II. 149; 
com, treaty with, Josiah Masters on, 
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II. 185, 136; James Fisk on rel., 
II. 186, 187; Key on rel., II. 138, 
139; Campbell on rel., IJ. 139, 
140; Hillhouse on rel., II. 143, 144; 
Giles on rel., II. 144; Madison on 
rel., II. 149; Porter on rel., II. 149 
ss; Randolph on 2nd war with, II. 
153, 160,176 ss; R. Johnson on war 
with, II. 161 ss; Wright on war 
with, IJ. 166 ss; Calhoun on war 
with, II. 169 ss; Clay on war with, 
II. 179, 202, 203; Jos. Pearson on 
com. treaty with, II. 186; 2d peace 
treaty with, II. 217 ss; Howell 
Cobb on 1st war with, Il. 330; Jeff. 
Davis on 1st war with, II. 381, 332; 
Geo. F. Hoar on com. restrict. of, 
III. 153; rel. with, in Civil War, 
Ill. 154; John W. Daniel on ist 
war with, III. 160, 161 ; Champ Clark 
on ist war with, III. 205; Geo. 
FF. Hoar on ist war with, III. 266, 
267; Jos. B. Foraker on 1st war 
with, III. 280; Aug. O. Bacon on 
rel. with, III. 300; Hayne on 2d 
war with, IV. 25, 26; John Tyler 
on colon. rel. with, IV. 98; Thos. 
Corwin on ist war with, IV. 152; 
Clay on introduct. of slavery in 
Am. by, IV. 194; Calhoun on colon. 
rel., IV. 200, 201; Sumner on con- 
tinuation of slave trade by, IV. 302; 
report Hartford conv. on rel. with, 
V. 20; William Smith on wars with, 
V. 32, 33; Hayne on 1st war with, 
V. 42; Webster on ist war with, V. 
47, 48, 54, 55, 99; Douglas on ist 
war with, V. 155; Jeff. Davis on 
recog. of Confed. by, V. 285; BH. D. 


HABHAS CORPUS, WRIT Or: Charles 
Pinckney on, J. 292; right of, in 
Terr., Webster on, IV. 171, 174; de- 
nied to fug. slaves, IV. 228 ss; act 
of Chas. II. cited, VI. 79; ref. to, 
VII. 87; VIII. 74; suspension of, 
Israel Washburn on, IV. 326; Pres. 
Lincoln on, VI. 61, 62; by Lincoln, 
validated, VI. 70; act of Cong. on, 
VI. 223; Wendell Phillips on, quot- 
ed. VI. 345, 346; order by Gen. Mc- 
Clellan for, quoted, VI. 351. See 
also CONSCRIPTION; MAarTIAL Law ; 
WAR-MAKING POWER. 

HaGub PPACE CONFERENCE: 
tions adopted by, Iil. 449. 

Haiti, see Hayti. 

HAMPTON (VA.) NORMAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE: Indian chil- 
dren sent to, VIII. 287. 

Harpy, defense of, by Sir Thos. 
Erskine, cited, VI. 294. 

Harppr’s Ferry (VA.), ATTACK ON: 
by John Brown, V. 189, 190; debate 
on, 195 ss; Lincoln on, V. 256 ss; 
discussed in debate on Conciliation 
bilt, VWieSO% :elted, S Vine 42: 
Brown, JOHN in Index I. 

HARTFORD CONVENTION: proceedings 
Of lie Om SSS SC EhOL War 
field on, V. 10; Robert Y. Hayne 
on, 24 ss; cartoon on, V. 23. 

Hawalr: relations with, Gen. N. Banks 
on, II. 404; annex. of., controversy 
over, III. 169 ss; Sen. Hoar on, III. 
268, 264, 284, 285; Sen. Foraker 


regula- 
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Baker on ist war with, V. 401; 
Jeff. Davis on 1st war with, V. 
418, 419; J. A. Bayard, Jr., on 1st 
war with, VI. 42, 50; J. A. Bay- 
ard, Jr., on dispute with, over Me. 


bound., VI. 47, 48; Henry Wilson 
on negro patriotism in ist war 
with, VI. 146; negroes in wars 


with, VI. 231, 232; Vallandigham on 
rel. with, VI. 261; statutes on trea- 
son of, discussed, VI. 293, 294, 302; 
elect. franchise in, cited, VI. 337; 
Laz. W. Powell on ist war with, VI. 
347; colon. policy of, ref., XII. 143; 
amt. silver per cap. maintained by, 
XIV. 41; 1st war with, cartoons on, 
J. ix.; 2nd war with, cartoons on, 
II. 142, 180, 213. See also Ala- 
bama CLAIMS; ALASKA; CLAYTON- 
BuLWwer TREATY; CUBA; HMBARGO; 


Fuoripa; Hawair; HaAy-PAUNCE- 
FoTE TRHATY; IRDLAND; MONROD 
DoctrRInE; NEGRO SOLDIERS; ORH- 


GON BOUNDARY ; PARLIAMENT; SLAVD 
TRADE ; SUEZ CANAL; Trent AFFAIR ; 
VENEPZUBLA; Virginius AFFAIR; 


Worestpr-ASHBURTON TREATY; and 
Jay, JOHN, in Index I. 
“GrRbaAT DnBATES IN AMERICAN HIS- 
Tory,’ description of, I. xi. 8s. 
GREECH, ancient, debate in, I. xi.; 


modern, independence of, debate on 
recognition, II. 249 ss, sympathy 
with, cited, V. 424. 
GREENBACKISM: ref. to, XIV. vii. ss. 
GREENBACKS : see CURRENCY. 
GUADALUPH HIDALGO, TREATY OF: II. 
376; John M. Clayton on, III. 343. 
GUIANA, BRITISH. See VENEZUELA. 


on, III. 283 ss; Sen. Spooner on, 
Iif. 815; cartoon on, III. 171; for- 
tification of, Roosevelt on, III. 4; 
reciprocity with, ref. to, XII. 166, 

HAY-HPRRAN TREATY. See PANAMA. 

HAyY-PAUNCEFOTE TRHATY: origin of, 
Ill. 347 ss; provisions of, and con- 
troversy over, III. 358 ss; cartoon 
on, Ill. 882; Sen. Cullom on, III. 
413, 415; Sen. Hoar on, III. 425; 
Pres. Roosevelt on, III. 434. See also 
CANAL, ISTHMIAN; Monroe Doc- 
TRINE; PANAMA. 


HAY-VARILLA TREATY: origin of, III. 


416; Roosevelt on, III. 419, 420, 
440; Sen. Hoar on, III. 420, 421, 
426; Pres. Taft on, III. 448; re 
ferred to in reports on Panama 


Canal tolls, III. 457, 464. 
HaAyns-TILDEN ELECTION: debates on, 
IX. 102-182. 
Hayti: recog. indep. of, II. 261; re- 


fused by U. S. freedmen to mi- 
grate to, VI. 190. Of. San Do- 
MINGO, 

Houuann: debt of U. S. to, in 1790, 
XIII. 8: 

Hoty ALLIANCE: league formed by 


rulers of Rus., Aus. and Prus., 1815 ; 
later joined by chief powers of 
Burope, except Rome, Hngland and 
France; dissolved by events of 
1848; IT. 238, 240, 241, 252 ss, 
cee 2 Lord Salisbury on, III. 


? 
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Hom® RULE: in taxation, X. 91. Of. 
Direct LNGISLATION ; GOVERNMENT. 
HomurstpaD Law: see PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


HONpDuRAS, BritTisH: John Sherman 
on, III. 856. See CLAyYToN-BULWER 
TREATY. 


noe vs. DECKER: case of, cited, VI. 


Housm or RpprReseNTATIVHS: contro- 
versy over breach of privilege, IV. 
353, 356 ss; debate on rules of pro- 


IpaHo: grants full woman suf., VIII. 
352; influence of women’s votes on 
legislation of, VIII. 358. 

ILLINOIS: admission of, IV. 438, 45, 
9255 slavery in, IV. 274; Fug. 
Slave law in, V. 348; const. of, on 
negroes, cited, si 141; grants par- 
tial woman suf., VIII. 346. 


IMMIGRATION : early policy of, in U. 
Se aVeuee 118; X. 2, 32-34; restric- 
tion of, VII. 20; XI. 270 ss; ref. to, 


XII. 356, 357; bill vetoed by Pres. 
Cleveland, XI. 283; rel. of tariff to, 
ref. to; XII. 134, 2738, 335. — Of. 
ALIENS ; CHINESE HXCLUSION ; CITI- 
ZPNSHIP 3; CrviL RIGHTS ; NATURALI- 
ZATION ; SUFFRAGH. 

ImMPhACHMENT: Chas. Pinckney on, I. 
290, 293, 313, 401, 404; of Pres. 
Buchanan, Pugh proposes, V. 337; 
of Pres. Johnson, debate on, IX. 56 
gs; cartoons on, IX. 60, 91, 93; 
cases. of cited, TX. 70 ss: See 
also JOHNSON, ANDRHW, in Index I 

IMPERIALISM: See ANNEXATION. 

IMPRESSMENT OF SHAMEN: contro- 
versy over, II. 128 ss; J. Randolph 
on, II. 132, 206 ss; Masters on, II. 
135 Hisk on dlts6, 2375 Porter 

ol, 152; Rich. Johnson on, 
Joseph Pearson on, 5 
186, 187: Pitkin on, II. 187 885 
Grundy on, Tieet9 6; 197; Clay on, 
IJ. 202: ss; instructions on, to, Us. Se 
commis. at Ghent, II. 218, 219; 
Sumner on, II. 387, 388, 392 88. 

Incomn TAx: see TAx ON INCOMES. 


INDEPENDENCE: see DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 
INDDPENDENCH, RECOGNITION OF: see 


RECOGNITION. 
INDIANA: admission of, IV. 438, 45, 92; 
cons. of, on negroes, cited, Svile 141. 
INDIANS: rights of, Vest Ons Lie 249": 
conflict between Fed. and State 


govts. over, VIII. 237; protest of 
Seminoles against American mur- 
ders, VIII. 247; rights of, debate 
on, VIII. 263 ss; removal of, to 


West, VIII. 263 ss; Cherokees ap- 
peal to Sup. Court against Ga.’s op- 
pression, VIII. 274; ale S. policy to- 
ward, reform of, Vill. 277 SS; Pres. 
Grant on, VIII. 285; Pres. "Hayes 
recommends lands in severalty for, 
VIII. 287 ss; schools for, VIII. 287, 
; lands of, plot to occupy, VIII. 
rights of, eartoon on, VIII. 
; land contracts with by iNGedle 
x. 207. 
INDUSTRY : 
INTERNAL 
RAILROADS 5 


see CAPITAL; COMMERCE ; 
IMPROVEMENTS; LABOR; 
TARIFF ; TRUSTS. 
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cedure and rulings of Speaker 
(1890), IX. 343 ss; quorum, IX. 
348 ss; power of, ref. to, XII. 446. 


Cf. TRHATIDS, powers. of the House 
in re. 

HowarkD UNIVERSITY in Washington: 
wee for educ. of negroes, 
VIII. 39. 

HUNGARY: revolution in, 
over sympathy with, II. 
273, 284 ss. 


controversy 
265 ss, 


INHERITANCH Tax: see Tax On InN- 
HERITANCRS. 

INITIATIVE: See DirEcT LEGISLATION. 

INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES: see 
LABOR. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMUYNTS: Yancey on, 
Il. 325; improvement of Miss. R., 
ref. to, II. 422; John P. Hale on, 
Ill. 96; Polk and Buchanan on, III. 
329; in PRET Te UVic dads Geo ele gious Jeffer- 
son on, V. 15, 16, 44; *Confed. 
Const. on, V. 284; early national 
aid to, internal commerce, X. 3; in- 
land waterways comm’n, xe 130; de- 
bate on inter. improv., X. 133 ss; 
Del. and Raritan Canal, in re R. R. 
monopoly, X. 204; rel. of turnpikes 
tops Rss) 2X: 206; Fed. authority 
over postroads, X. 215; power to 
establish postroads, X. 217 John 
C. Spencer on inter. improv., X. 
235; Fed. ey es over bridges, x 
214, “215, 421, 422. 

INTERNAL Ragencn (TAXATION) : ex- 
tension of, to Terr., discussed, IV. 
ele alvalsc collection "of, act of Con- 
gress (1861) on, VI. 70; debate on 
inter. rev., Sau 9) sss at close of 
War of 1812, XII. 21; Bureau of, 
estab., XII. 103; ref. to, 107; bill 
for (1862), debate on, XII. 103 ss; 
ref. to, XII. 107, 108, 207, 244, 248, 
252, 256, 268, 261, 262, 272, 273) 
290, 319, 3893; reduction of, bill 
for (1882). debate on, XII. 117 ss; 
ref, to, 128, 168, 207, 216, 224, 231, 
244, 248, 251, 252, "256, Yas, Loe 
262; 290, 393. See also Tarirr 
TAXATION. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW: violations of, in 
Cuban war, III. 128, 164; in re 
State sovereignty, IV. 77; V. 318, 
880, 390; Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 
252, 3382; J. M. Howard on, VI. 
348, 357; ref. to, VI. 388, 394. See 
also Alabama CLAIMS ; ANNEXATION ; 
ARBITRATION, NATIONAL; BUELLIGHER- 
ENCY; BLOCKADE; COLONIES, GOv’r 
OF; KOREIGN RELATIONS: IMPRHESS- 
MENT OF SPAMEN; INTERVENTION ; 
Monron DocrrRinH; NBUTRALITY ; 
PARIS, DECLARATION OF; PIRACY; 
RECOGNITION OF REVOLUTIONISTS ; 
SOVPREIGNTY; TREATIES, Trent Ar- 
FAIR; VENEZUELA; WAR. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFER- 
ENCE; resolution to call, XIV. 76 
ss; bill passed; vetoed by Hayes, 
aE 138; passed over veto, XIV. 
i. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION : ref. to, XIV. 153. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE: Annapolis 
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cony. on, I. 279; Martin on, I. 328; 
debate on national control of, Te 
351 ss; Tyler on, V. 93, 94; Pres. 
Hadley on, X. 1 ss; Interstate Com- 
merce Comm’n, debates on, X. 3821 
ss; powers of, curtailed by Sup. 
Court, X. 412; *regul. of R.oR. rates, 


debates on, X. 415 sss in child. 
made goods, XI. 295. See also IN- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; “ORIGINAL 
PACKAGH” DECISION; PuRD FoopD; 
RAILROADS; SOCIALISM; ‘'TEMPHR- 
ANCE; TRUSTS, 

INTERVENTION: ref. to, II. 253 ss, 260, 


JAPAN: U. S. relations with, III. 5, 6; 
employment of Japanese, III. 178 ss, 
193; 194, 216. ee also CHINESE 
EXCLUSION; HAWAII. 

JUDICIARY: act of 1789, Sydney Breese 
on, IV. 149; Pres. Jackson on, V. 
84; system in Terr., discussed, IV. 
172, 174, 176 ss; non-existence of, 
in S. C., discussed, V. 292, 300, 301, 
320; powers and rights of Ted. 
courts, ref. to, VII. 49; Justice Jo- 
seph Story on, VII. 115; law of 
1801, repeal of, debated, IX. 499- 
525; independence of, debated, IX. 
499-525; recall of, discussed, IX. 
499-560; the ‘‘midnight judges,” IX. 
500; recall of judges, in Arizona 
constitution, debated, IX. 526-560; 
criticism of, Roosevelt quoted on, 


KANSAS: slavery in, III. 78, 88, 89; 
IV. 317 ss; Sumner on, IV. 336 ss; 
Pres. Pierce on, TV.38i2 ss Pres. 
Buchanan on, IV. 375 83; Seward 
on, V. 174 ss; Trumbull on, V. 197, 
198% Jef. Davis on, V. 226, 227: 
Douglas on, V. 228, 229; Rep. Nat. 
Cony. (1860) on, V. 264; Henry 
Wilson on, VI. 370; bill for terr. 
org. of, IV. 263 ss; EH. D. Baker on, 
V. 3899; Sen. Douglas on, V. 338; 
Wm. H. Seward on, I. 433; election 
in, debate on, IV. 324 ss; Free Soil- 
ers’ request for admission of, IV. 
319, 820; cartoon on, IV. 821; ad- 
mission of, debates on, IV. 332 ss, 
V. 105 ss; ref. to, III. 24; discussed 
in Lincoln-Douglas debate, V. 142 
ss, 160; Abr. Lincoln on, VI. 13, 14; 
grants woman suffrage, VIII. 354; 
cf. NEBRASKA; TERRITORIES. 

KATIPUNAN : Philippine secret society, 
rebellion of, III. 245, 246. 

Knntucky: refuses to call secession 
cony., v. 279; secession of, antici- 
pated, Vi. 291.5366) (3675) Vis 1765 
loss through fug. slaves, cited, V. 
343; attitude of, toward Union, 
Pres. Lincoln on, VI. 61, 123; Val- 
landigham on, . 722 Henry 8. 
Lane on, VI. 98 ss; discussion of, 
VI. 237, 238, 248, 245; J. M. How- 


Labor: employment of aliens, III. 6; 
searcity of, in early U ; 
cause of low wages, X. 238; 


D., ah. 


singlé 


L 
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261, 265, 266, 277, 286, 289 ss, 291, 
III. 156 ss, 426, 431, 432. 


Lone restriction of slavery in, IV. 
75. 

IRELAND, debate on _ resolutions of 
sympathy with, II. 269 ss; land 


monopoly in, Xe 12, 5 

IRISHMEN, SURRENDER OF, TO BRITISH 
CONSUL, eartoon, VII. 4121. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL: See CANAL, 
MIAN. 

ITaLy, KING OF: 
for Geneva Comm’n, II. 44 

IraLy, relations with, ref. to, Ill. 418. 


IsTH- 


names an arbitrator 


IX. 580; by Sen. Owen for recall 
of judges, IX. Sake jurisdiction of 
courts, ref. to, XI. 45; decision of 
Fed. courts on hear of 
Chinese, XI. 248; injunctions by 
Fed. courts, debate on, XI. 321 ss; 
curbing power of Fed. courts, XI. 
321 ss; power of, and Congressional 
jurisdiction, distinction between, XI. 
336. See also SUPREME COURT. 

Jury, TRIAL BY: Sen. Vest on, III. 
252, 2554 an) La, Purchase, LV 46; 
56; in Terr., Webster on, IV. 171, 
174; Israel Washburn on, IV. 326; 
ref. ’to, VI. 106 ss; Sen. Cowan on, 
WAG 196, VOT co Pele TOW Re iS amt. 
See also HABEAS Corpus; MARTIAL 
LAW ; WAR-MAKING POWER. 


ard on, VI. 356 ss; slavery in, Gar- 
rett Davis on, VI. 183; John Hick- 
man on, VI. 180; value of slaves in, 
cited, VI. 173; military interfer- 
ence with elections in, VI. 341 ss, 
355, 356, 359, 376, 382 ; const. of, 
cited, VI. 343. 

KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS: see RESOLU- 
TIONS, Ky. AND VA. 


KNOWLTON vs. Moore: case of, ref. to, 
XII. 418, 414. 

Know-NorHING Parry 
agitation over, III. 
OL ULVisn oll Gh=3 Lins 
sovereignty (1856), 
Pierce on, IV. 373; Rep. 


(NATIVISM) : 
84; principles 
favors popular 
IV. 370; Pres. 
Nat. Conv. 


(1860) on, V. 264; formation of, 
WITS A338 "debate on, 134 ss; plat- 
form of (18: 54), VII. 135; debate on 


civil and religious toleration, Vil. 


TB ESR. (ole ALIENS. 
KosztTa AFFAIR, THE: debate on, VII. 
ref. to, VEIT. 95; 


118 ss. 
Ku-Kutux KLAN: 
origin and growth of, VIII. 164; 
outrages by, VIII. 162 ss; investi- 
gation of, VIII. 165, 178 ss; mes- 


sage of Gov. Holden on, Vill iva 
bill to suppress, VIII. 201; oe 
) 


toons on, VIII. 152, 175, 195, 
murders by, ref. to, IX. 60, 63. 


tax and, X. 65; relation of, to capi- 
Tal xcs 6S relation of wages to 
land values, X. 85, 86; representa- 


INDEX OF 
tives of, before cones Ky 259i Fin 
relation to R. Rs., 352 5 armies 


of unemployed, X. '380 - coal miners’ 
strike (1894), X. 382 ss; Pull- 
man strike (Chicago), X. 384-415; 
strikes and arbitration, X. 387, 404 
405; cartoon on strike, X. 383; 
Sup. Ct. decisions on labor monop- 
oly, XI. 86; injunctions against, XI. 
321 ss; W. H. Taft on, XI. 328 88; 
const. decisions on, XI. 333; Pres. 
Roosevelt's message on, XI. 344; in- 
dustrial casualties, XI. 358; ‘Law 


and Labor,’ cartoon, X. 383. See 
also CAPITAL; LAND; SINGLE TAX} 
SOCIALISM; SLAVERY; TARIFF; 
TRUSTS. 

Labor UNIONS: Henry George, Jr., 
on, X. 100, 101; monopoly of, Su- 


preme Court decisions on, XI. 
American Railway Union, in Pull. 
man strike, X. 384 ss; Order of 
Ry. Trainmen, XI. 333. 

Lanp: Arthur T. Hadley on Land 
QDdgTR RAS ae Deroee V Olos ke) e835 
free, the cure of poverty, X. 7, 9; 
monopoly in, X. 12; possession of, 
a natural right, X.-13 ss, 36, 37, 
39; private Sec of, Herbert 
Spencer on, X. 52, 53, 76; P. HE. 
Dove on, x 53 5 in rel. to slavery, 
X. 538, 62, 64, 65; monopoly in, 
effects Of sina Win Ss: 06, 8O us) 1D 
rel. to wages, X. 85, 86; Torrens 
system of transferring, X. 105; sur- 
render of taxing power by States, 
X. 207. See also CONSERVATION ; 
MINES; PusBLIcC DOMAIN; RAIL- 
ROADS ; SINGLE Tax; TAx ON LAND. 

LAnD GRANTS: early, for educ. and 
commer, purposes, X. 2; i 
X. 201; forfeicure of, X. 
Speculation in, by R.R.’s, 
259; for educ. purposes, 
138, 278; to soldiers, X. 
See also PUBLIC DOMAIN; 
ROADS. 

LarreR-Day SAIntTS: see Mormons. 

Law: oaths analyzed, VII. 246; bri- 
bery, Sen. Boutwell on, IX. 67; 
Fed. incorporation, X. 227 ss, John 
Marshall on, X. 3438; legal powers 


217, 278. 
RAIL- 


M 


of U. S., cited, X. 266. See also 
CONSTITUTION; HABHAS CORPUS; 
JURY, TRIAL by; IMPHACHMENT; 
LABOR, INJUNCTIONS AGAINST; SU- 
PREMB CouRT; TREASON; and sep- 

MACCLESFIELD, English impeachment 
case of, cited, IX. 72. 

McCuLLocH vs. MARYLAND, case of, 
cited, VI. 397. 

“MACOMB ON Martial Law,” ref. to, 
VIII. 239. 

MAGELLAN, STRAITS OF, neutralized, 
III. 367. 

MAINE: admission of, IV. 61 ss, 68; 


boundary of, James A. Bayard, Ir. 
on, VI. 47, 48; law against mili- 


tary at polls in, cited, VI. 337. 
See also WrBSTER- ‘ASHBURTON 
TRBATY. 

Maine, The, destruction of: III. 128, 


131, 182, 134, 143 ss, 148, 149, 151 
88, 161, 162, 165. 
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arate notable cases, such as Mar- 
BURY vs. MADISON. 

Law, INTERNATIONAL: 
TIONAL LAW. 

“LEAGUB OF UNITED SOUTHERNERS,” 
W. L. Yancey on, V. 232. 

LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION, contro- 
versy over, V. 105 ss; Abr. Lin- 
coln on, Vv. 110; discussed in Lin- 
coln- Douglas debates, V= 134,135, 
153, 154; Sen. Seward on, Vv. ny days 
Zach. Chandler on, V. 215% Rep. 
Nat. Conv. (1860) on, V. 264. 

LEGAL TENDER: see BANKS; BIMETAL- 
ISM; CURRENCY ; GOLD ‘STANDARD ; 
SILVER ; SPECI. 

LIBERIA, purchased for colonization 
purposes, IV. 99, 0. 

Liperty (Mo.), robbery = peek at, 
V. 197, 198, 201, 208, 

LIBERTY Parry, rise ae Sit. 336 ; 
pkeed with Free Soil Party, IV. 

“LITTLETON, COMMENTARINS ON,” cited, 
VI. 205. 

“Loco-roco” Parry, origin of the 
term, XTi 173) ¢ cartoon on, V. 103. 
See also DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

LOUGBOROUGH, case of, cited, III. 252. 


see INTERNA- 


LOUISIANA: admission of, IV. 53, 56, 
VIII. 86; Terr. govt. of, Webster 
on, IV. 174; Lincoln on organiza- 


tion of, V. 249, 250; slavery in 
Terr., Douglas on, IV. 267, 268; 
Jas. R. Doolittle on, V. 380; se- 
cession of, V. 278; seizure of Fed. 
forts in, V. 283; represented in Con- 
federacy, V. 284; Lincoln on sus- 
pension of Fed. govt. in, VI. 59; 
plan for readmission of, VI. 383, 
384; ratification of XIIIth amend- 
ment—by, ref. to, VI. 387, 388; 
reconstruction of, cartoons on, VIII. 
226, 227; roads needed in, X. 149. 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE: hist. of, II. 87 
833 SILT 1 J. (QQ: Adams: ony ti: 
342, 343; Douglas on, II. 361; 
Dinsmore on, Ill. 186; Vest on, III. 
250 ; Gouverneur Morris on, quoted, 
III. 281; Sen. Spooner on, III. 
314; Sumner on, IV. 298, 299; An- 
drew Johnson on, V. 369, 370; 
Lincoln on, VI. 131; question of 
slavery in, discussed, IV. 43, 45, 
46, 64, 65, 73, 79, 80, 86, 91, 210, 
211221. 290 pay for excels 
LuTHER vs. BORDEN, case of, cited, 


Masority RuLH, see Direct LEGISLA- 
TION. 
MANASSAS (Va.), 
“MANIFEST D®PSTINY, 
“YounGa AMERICA.” 
MANILA, BATTLE OF, 
GrorGn, in Index I. 
MANUFACTURES, See TARIFF. 


see BULL RUN. 
” see EXPANSION, 


see DEWEY, 


MARBURY vs. MADISON, case of, IX. 
38, 5 

MarRINE, MERCHANT, See MERCHANT 
MARINE. 


MarRITIME CANAL Co., incorporated, 
III. 349, 399, 400. 

MartTiaL Law: Wm. A. Richardson on 
military arrests, VI. 228, 229; in 


case of Vallandigman, VI, 318 ss, 
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See also Coprcion; HaBnas CorR- 
PUS; TRPASON ; WAR-MAKING POWER. 
MARYLAND, gov. of, prevents secession 
legislation, V. 279; slavery in, 
James A. Pearce on, VI. 125; An- 
thony Kennedy on, VI. 151, 152; 
law against military at elections, 
cited, VI. 337; mil. interference dis- 
cussed, VI. 344, 358, 359, 376, 382; 
attitude of, toward XIIIth Amend., 
VI. 387, 388; divided on Cong. as- 
sumption of State debts, XIII. 18. 
MASSACHUSETTS: conv. of, on U. S. 
Const., II. 365, 366; res. by, on 
Sumner affair, discussed, IV. 354, 
356, 365; reply of legisl. of, to Ky. 
and Va. Res., V. 9; VIII. 99; slave 
insurrection encouraged by, V. 397 
ss; law against military at polls, 
cited, VI. 337; debt of, in 1790, 
XIII. 14; favors Cong. assumption 
of State debts, XIII. 18. See also 
SHAYS, DANIBL, in Index I. 
MeEcKLENBURGH (N. C.) Dec. oF IND., 
hist of 1725 73s 
MELVILLE, case of: see M®LVILLE in 


Index I 

M@NARD vs. ASPASIA, case of, cited, 
Iv. 149. 

MenocaL CONCESSION, see MARITIMH 
CANAL Co. 


MuprcHant Marinw: Pres. Grant on, 
Ill. 8, 9; Robert Toombs on, III. 
OLE Rees  Hitb On se LLL badie avin 
Suizerion, sll. 20 Wes Ps Eep- 
burn on, III. 385; in re Panama 
canal tolls, III. 453; taxation of, 
x 3 in relation to 
tariff, XI. 34, 39, 46, 
47, 128) ss, 240, 258) ss, 389 8s. 
See also EMBARGO; SUBSIDIES. 

MERRYMAN, ex parte case of, Vallan- 
digham on, VJ. 77 ss. 

Mexico: war with, hist. of, IJ. 333 
ss, Giddings on, III. 77, Webster 
on, IV. 144, 161, discussed in Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, V. 125, 130, 
148, Douglas on, V. 322; cartoons 
on, 344, 347, 377; French conquest 
of, ref. to, I1T. 53, 54, 57, 152, 275; 
relations with, Seward on, Ill. 86; 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, John 
M. Clayton on, III. 343; Alex. H. 
Stephens on, IV. 158; Pres. Taylor 
on, IV. 184; Henry S. Foote on, 
IV. 189; slavery in, discussed, 
IV. 195, 197, 202, 261, 262, 266; 
ref. to, IV. 288, V. 399; slavery in 
terr. acg. from, J. R. Doolittle on, 
V. 878; Henry Wilson on, VI. 369; 
pay for land ceded to U. S., X. 21. 
See also MonrRon DOCTRINE; TERRI- 
TORIDS ; WILMOT PROVISO. 

MILITIA, See ARMY. , 

Mines: origin of U. S. mining laws, 
X. 115, 116; govt. ownership of 
coal mines, X. 384, 385, 428. 

MINISTERIAL FUNCTIONS, See CABINET. 

Minnesora, admission of: Buchanan 
on, V. 154; restriction of slavery 
in, Lincoln on, V. 157; terr. org. 
of, Seward on, V. 433; Indian up- 
rising in, VIII. 277. 

Mississippi: terr. of, organized, IV. 
42, 43, V. 249, admission of, IV. 
43; secession of, V. 278; Jeff Da- 
vis on, V. 440 ss; Wm. S. Holman 
on, VI. 82; rep. in Confederacy, V. 
284; suspension of Fed. govt. in, 
VI. 59; law against troops at polls, 
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cited, VI. 387; readmitted to Union, 
VIII. 168. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER: 
ref. to, 2 ll 422; 112; right of 
free navigation of, in Civil War, 
discussed, V. 370, 8373; Wm. S. Hol- 
man on, VI. 84, 85; John B. Hen- 
derson on, VI. 184. See also Lovu- 
ISIANA PURCHASDE. 

Missourr: adm. of, controversy over, 
IV. 42 ss; terr., org. of, IV. 48, 60; 
secession of, V. 278, 291; Civil War 
in, VI. 57, 58; adm. to Confed- 
eracy, VI. 58; attitude of, toward 
Union, VI. 72, 1838, 184; value of 
slaves in, cited, VI. 173; slavery in, 


improvement of, 


Abr. R. Olin on, VI. 176; mil. in- 
terference with elections in, VI. 
376, 382. 

Missourr COMPROMISE: controversy 
over, IV.61, 62;207 ss) 189) 903 
192 ss, 198; Wm. H. _ Brocken- 


brough eon, IV. 137; Calhoun on, 
IV. 189, 141; Thos. H. Benton on, 
IV. 144; David R. Atchison on, 
quoted, IV. 146; John M. Clayton 
on, IV. 147; Andrew P. Butler on, 
TV. 1615" Pres: Polk; ‘on; lV. 165; 
IGG Robt. Meet.) Hunters ony hve 
168, 169; Sen. Douglas on, V. 164; 
Wm. H. Seward on, V. 176; Abr. 
Lincoln on, V. 250; efforts to re- 
store discussed, IV. 320, V. 365 ss, 
394 ss, 405 ss, 408, 413; Lyman 
Trumbull on, V. 422, 423; plan of 
Peace Conference on, V. 485, 436. 
See also DrEep Scorr Dk&cISsSION; 
KANSAS 3; NEBRASKA ; TERRITORIES. 

Missouri COMPROMISE, REPEAL OF: 
ref. to, III. 78; debate on, IV. 258 
8s5 Lincoln] ons eave eL10L we Zach: 
Chandler on, V. 215; Daniel Clark 
on, V. 2238, 224; Wade on, V. 362-; 
Henry Wilson on, VI. 370. 

MONETARY COMMISSION: res. to ap- 
point, XIV. 70 ss; report of, XIV. 
vw 


Monny, see BIMPTALLISM ; CURRENCY} 
GOLD STANDARD; SILVER; SPECI. 
“MONEY, PURCHASING POWER _ OF,” 
introd. by Irving Fisher, XIV. xi. 
MONGOLIANS, immigration of, see CHI- 

NESE; JAPANESE. 
MONOPOLIES: see BANKS; LAND; La- 
BOR; RAILROADS; TRUSTS. 
MOoONOMBTALLISM: see GOLD STANDARD. 
Monron Docrrine: hist. of and con- 
troversy over, II. 220 ss, 263, 264, 
294, 331; Grant on, III. 9; Hd- 
munds on, IIJ. 14, 15; Cullom on, 


Ti. 106, 10ts- Mills ‘ony Tie aaa. 
118; Dinsmore on, III. 185, 189, 
191; Sulzer on, III. 211; Henry 


N. Johnson on, III. 217, 224, 225; 
Justin §S. Morrill on, III. 230, 2313 
Wm. B. Bate on, III. 263; Hoar 
on, III. 269; W. E. Mason on, III. 
275 ; Roosevelt on, quoted, III. 391; 
Morgan on, III. 408; Cullom on, 
III. 414; Gen. Keifer on, III. 450; 


cited in secession debate, V. 3693 
ex-Pres. Pierce on, VI. 325, 326. 
See also ANNEXATION; CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY ; CUBA ; HAy 
TREATIDS; INTDRNATIONAL Law; 
ISTHMIAN CANAL; Mpxico; PANA- 
MA}; VENEZUBLA. 

Mormons: “Book of Mormon” pub- 


lished, VIII. 401 ss; Church of Lat- 
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ter-Day Saints founded, VIII. 402; 
emigration of, to Salt Lake, VIII. 
404; cartoon on, VIII. 437; law 
terminating Mormon corporations, 
VIII. 471, 472. See also PoLye- 
AMY; UTAH. 


N 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION, 
Of, TV. 236, 237%. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 
TIONAL. 

NATIONAL BANK vs. COUNTY OF YANK- 
TON: cited, III. 252. 

NATIONAL BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION: re- 
port quoted, XIII. 262. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE: report by, 
on Amer. commerce during Civil 
War, II. 439. 

National Intelligencer: on letter of W. 
L. Yancey, quoted, V. 232, 233. 

NatiIvisM: see KNOW-NOTHING PARTY. 

NATURALIZATION: Nicholas on, II. 111, 
Tio) Clayeony LL. 203; 620474. <P. 
Butler on, IV. 306; law of 1794, de- 
bate on, VII. 9 ss. See also ALIENS ; 
CITIZENSHIP. 

NATURAL RESOURCES: 
TION. 

Nae annex. of, ref. to, III. 187, 
188. 

Navy: establishment of, John Adams 
on, II. 69; employment of aliens in, 
II. 187 ss, 197, 204; increase of, 
Webster on, II. 213; Roosevelt on, 
Ill. 83 ss; for protection of isth- 
mian canal, Clayton on, III. 342; 
debate upon naval establishment 
(1812), IX. 202-224; value of sea 
power, IX. 211-224; flogging in, 
debate on, IX. 225-239; debate on 
increase of, in 1887, IX. 240-261; 
cost of, statistics of, IX. 242; in- 
erease of, ref. to, XII. 368; car- 
toons on, IJ. 180, 213, III. 375, IX. 
241, 251, 258. See also MprcHANT 


proceedings 


See BANKS, Na- 


see CONSERVA- 


MARINE, PENSIONS. 
NwrBRASKA: Slavery in, ref. to, III. 
74, 75, 78, 79; bill for territorial 


organization of, IV. 260 ss; agita- 
tion following passage of bill, IV. 
815, 330, 331; Pres. Buchanan on 
bill, IV.. 375 ss; Lincoln on Dill, 
V. 112, 113, 116; bill discussed in 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, V. 132 ss, 
139, 143, 145, 152; Douglas on bill, 
V. 238; admitted to Union, VIII. 
388. Of. KANSAS ; TERRITORIES. 

Necro QuEsTion, THE: exclusion of 
negroes from Kansas, controversy 
over, IV. 382 ss; rights of citizen- 
ship for negroes, ref. to, V. IIT. 126 
ss: cartoons on, VI. 120, IX. 153; 
education and citizenship of ne- 
groes, Ignatius Donnelly’s bill for, 
VII. 185 ss; status of negroes, 
1863-65, VII. 167; South allowed to 
settle, VIII. 235; Wm. HE. Borah 
on protection of the Negro in the 
South, IX. 474. See CrviL RIGHTS ; 
EMANCIPATION } RECONSTRUCTION ; 
Snavery; Surrrace, EHQquan Man- 
HOOD. 

Nucro Sonprprs: act of Congress for 
seizure of slaves when used against 
Fed. govt., VI. 70; negro soldiers 
in Rev. War, Henry Wilson on, VI. 
146; bill enlisting, VI. 209; Gree- 
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Mosquito Coast, British protectorate 
over, III. 54. 

Movuurrig, Forr: Fed. abandonment 
of, V. 281 ss; Jeff. Davis on, 415, 


419; recapture of, Sen. Dougl: 
Views a 


ley on, VI. 213; debates on bill 
Vie 230 8s; bravery of negro sol. 
diers in Civil War, VI. 246, 247; 
in Confed. service, VI. 247 ss, 373; 
Voorhees on, VI. 8311; Pres. Lin- 
on on, ie eee ae Jacob M. How- 
ard on, . 855; Henry Wilson on 
VI. 374; ref. to, VI. 404. . 
NEUTRALITY: Washington on, II. 6 88s, 


60 ss; debate on, between Hamil- 
ton and Madison, II. 9 ss: Ames 
on, (il 55; Gilesvon,, Tl. (40g 2™ 


Sewall on, II. 73, 74; Gallatin on, 
Il. 74, 75; Samuel Dana on, II. 
75; message of Jefferson on, II. 113 
ss, 129; Brit. Court of Appeals on, 
II. 113; Philip B. Key on, II. 139; 


Josiah Quincy 38rd on, II. 189; 
John Randolph on, II. 205, 208; 
Monroe on, II. 233; J. Q. Adams 
on, II. 234; Hayne on, II. 236; 


Josiah S. Johnston on, II. 243, 244; 
proclamation of, by Queen Victoria, 


II. 425; Slidell on, III. 78; Call 
On eile lids sMiliss on} Tib« tip: 
116; Pres. McKinley on, III. 124, 
125; e126: ref. to, UE 150° $3.7 167. 


208, 379, 380, III. 71, 175 ss, 373, 
390. Of. Alabama CLAIMS; INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW; FOREIGN AFFAIRS; 
Trent AFFAIR. 

NeyapDA: territorial organization of, 
V. 443, 444; admission of, Garrett 
Davis on, VI. 384, 385. 

New ENGLAND: threatened secession 
of, II. 145; opposition to second 
war with G. B. by, II. 209, 210. 
See HartrrorD CONVENTION. 

New GRANADA, see COLOMBIA. 

New HAMPSHIRE: reply by Legisla- 
ture of, to Ky. and Va. resolutions, 
VII. 102: 

New Jprsny: statute of, against pres- 
ence of soldiers at elections, VI. 
337; granting and revoking woman 
suf. in, VIII. 341; early history of 
transportation in, X. 204; State R. 
R. monopoly in, X. 202-226; favors 
congressional assumption of State 
debts, XIII. 18 

New Mpxico: acquisition of, Morton 
on, Tt. 30, 315° Hoar son, “Hii, 2425 
Webster on, IV. 161; slavery in, 
TV 136; 138i, 1840 ssrA 23ine Vale 
369, 370; territorial organization of, 
controversy over, IV. 145 ss, 165 ss, 
180 ss, 270 ss, 275, 290; claims by, 
on Texas, IV. 222, 225; admission 
of, with slavery, discussed, V. 439. 
See also Mrexico; THRRITORIES. 

New OrxLnANS: battle of, negro patri- 
otism in, VI. 232; massacre at, VII. 
ae ref. to by G. W. Julian, IX. 


New York CEentTrAL R. R.: freight 
rates on, reg. by State, X. 227, 367. 

New York Crry: land value in, X. 
94; gov. R. R. to, from Washing- 
ton, proposed, X. 210, 241. 
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“New YorK Criry MorNING PRESS, 
Tun,” cartoon, XIV. 12. 

New Yory City CLearinc Housn As- 
SOCIATION: relations of, with Treas- 
ury, XIV. 

New York Starp: convention of, o 
U.-S! Consi7l. 378 siret: ‘tony. 
318; statute of, against presence Tak 
soldiers at elections, cited, VI. 337; 
reply of legislature of, to Ky. and 
Va. resolutions, VII. 102; favors 
Congressional assumption of State 
debts, XIII. 18. 

Nrw ZBALAND: govt. ownership in, X. 
430, 4381. 

NICARAGUA CANAL, See CANAL, ISTH- 
MIAN. 

Nopitity, titles of, renunciation of, 
in naturalization, VII. 15 ss. 


NortH CAROLINA, controversy over 
Slave law in, IV. 29 ss; cession 
by, of territory now comprising 


Tenn., V. 249; cony. of, for seces- 
sion, V. 278; seizure of Fed. forts 


in, V. 283; prospect of secession 
of, Stephens on, V. 291; secession 
of, VI. 56; attitude of, toward 


OaTHS, LEGAL: see Law. 

OHIO: admission of, cited, IV. 45, 92; 
constitution of, hostile to single 
TAXON OL, 

Meee vs. SmirH, case of, III. 457, 

OMNIBUS BILL, 
1850 


Onna (N. Y.) 
XI. 351. 


see COMPROMISE OF 


CoMMunirTy, ref. to, 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL, BritTisH: hist. 
of, II. 128 ss. Of. HMBARGO. 

ORDINANCH OF 1787, organizing North- 
west Ter.: hist of, 266, 267; 


Vest on, III. 250; Madison on, IV. 
IGT. ref. to, IV. 51, 55, 56, 65, 
81, 82, 85, 86, 91, 92; Calhoun on, 
IV. 198 ; Webster on, TV. 209, 210; 
Douglas’ on, IV. 274; Chase on, IV. 
282 ss, 287; Justice Daniel on, 
IV. 384; Seward on, V. 171; Lin- 
coln on, V. 247, 248, 252, 253. See 
also SLAVERY ; TERRITORIES. 

OREGON : dispute with G. B. over 
boundary, II. 302 ss, 335, 359, 360, 


Paciric MaiL Co., 

PACIFIC RAILROADS, 
PACIFIC. 

PANAMA CANAL: fortification of, Theo. 
Roosevelt on, III. 3, 420; Morgan 
on, III. 405, 408, 409 ; Cullom on, 
Ill. 418, 414; controversy over, 
III. 441 ss, 460 ; tolls, Senate rec- 
ommendation on, III. 325; contro- 
versy over, III. 441, 451 ss; car- 
toons on, III. 382, ‘481, 437, 440. 
See also CLAyron-BULWER TREATY ; 


TefwilO. Noo: 
see RAILROADS, 


Hay-PAUNCEFOTE ‘TRBATY; IstH- 
MIAN CANAL, 

PANAMA CONGRESS: debates on, II. 
234 ss; ref. to, III. 325; Clayton 
ony Tileaeas: 


PANAMA RAILROAD: provision for, in 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, III, 328 ; 
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Union, Vallandigham on, VI. 72, 74, 
75; readmission of, discussed, VI. 
102; readmitted to Union, VIII. 86; 
state debt of, VIII. 1843; opposes 
Congressional assumption of tate 
debts, XIII. 18. Cf. Ku-Kuux; Rx- 
CONSTRUCTION. 


NorTHyrn Paciric R. R.: see RAtL- 
ROADS, PACIFIC. 
NorTHERN SECURITIES CO.: prosecu- 


tion of, X. 471-472. 
NortHWrESt ‘TrrRRiITORY. See 
NANCE OF 1787. 
NULLIFICATION: Benton on, IV. 145; 
discussed in debate on Oregon Bill, 
IV. 160, 162, 163; Jeff. Davis on, 
IV. 255, 256, 441; Pres. Fillmore 
on, IV. 257; controversy over, in 
1828-9, V. 26 ss; Webster-Hayne 
debate on, 36, 37, 41 ss; Ordinance 
of, by S. C., V._77 ss; controversy 
over, 80 ss; ‘‘Force’’ Bill, debate 
on, V. 92 ss; letter of Pres. Jack- 
son on, quoted, V. 332 ss. See also 
RESOLUTIONS, Ky. and VA.; SECHS- 
SION; SLAVERY; Starpn RIGHTS. 


ORDI- 


399 ss, 444, 446; Sec. Olney on, 
Lit-360; 6: John Pr Hale one ile 
95, 96; territorial organization of, 
controversy over, IV. 145 ss, 158 
8s; prohibition of slavery in, Cal- 
houn on, IV. 198; Douglas on, IV. 
275 ; admission of, discussed in Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, V. 145; 
territorial organization of, Seward 
on, V. 483; grants full woman suf., 
VIII. 354; direct legislation in, 
discussed, IX. 484, 486, 491; R.R. 
legislation in, X. 365. 

Oregon, The: cruise of, James R. 
Mann on, III. 376, 377; Pres. Taft 
on, III. 442. 

“ORIGINAL PACKAGH’”’ 
bate on, XI. 402 ss. 

ORLEANS, TERRITORY OF: 
over admission of, IV. 46. 
LOUISIANA. 

OsTEND MANIFESTO: Conkling on, III. 
413 hist. of, Ill. 83, 84:> Wm. P. 
Hepburn on, III, 229. 


DECISION: de- 


controversy 
See also 


vessels of, exempted from tolls, III. 
452, 459; in re canal tolls, III. 459. 
Cf. Pactric Marit COMPANY, 
PANAMA REVOLUTION: origin of, III. 
404 ss; controversy over, 416 ss. 
PANICS, FINANCIAL: of 1837, XIII. 
125; of 1898, XIV. 284. 
PAPER MONEY, see CURRENCY. 
PARCELS Post, see Post-OFFICH. 
PaRIs, international monetary confer- 
ence at, XIV. 127, 140, 141. 
ere DECLARATION OF, int. 393, 394, 
Paris, TRUATY OF, signed, Ill. 168. 
PARLIAMENT, BRITISH : debates in, and 
acts of, I. 1338's American eons 
tO Ne 16, lie 20; 25,28; 3031) 49) 
SOS alesse, i07; supremacy of, de- 
bates on, J. 18, 40 ss; navigation 
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acts of, I. 44, 68, 109, 133, 139, 
181. 


PARTIES, POLITICAL, see DEMOCRATIC 
Parry, REPUBLICAN Party, ete. 
PEACH, see ARBITRATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL; HAGUEH PEACH CONFERENCE. 
“PEACE CONFERENCH” Eee) proceed- 

ings of, V. 435, 

PENNSYLVANIA, legis. M3 on Va. and 
Ky. resoiutions, We 8; AWWLOE Os BR 
statute of, against troops at polls, 
cited, VI. 37; land monopoly in, 
x. 99, 100; on Cong. assumption 
of State debts, KTS US: 

PENSACOLA, FLA., seizure by Confed. 
of navy "yard at, Woes: 

EES SION. histor. review of, IX. 263 

debates on system, IX. 263-287 ; 
Agvendent pension bill, IX. 274 ss. 

PEONAGE, abolished in ‘New Mexico, 
VIII. 39. See also Mexico, slavery 
in terr. acquired from. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS, see SLAVES, 
FUGITIVE. 

Peru, U. S. relations with, III. 418. 

PETITION, right of: Seward ony. 
Gr: Sumner on, VI. 155; Hy. wil 
son ‘on, VI. 368. See ADAMS, JOHN 
Owin Index I. 

PHILADELPHIA: eoncealy R.R. 
from, to New York, of: first 
U. S. bank located at, a eten 32. 

PHILIPPINES: Roosevelt’ on govt. of, 
Ill. 8; Philippine League, organized 
in, Ill. 245 ; insurrection in, against 
Spain, PLT 245) s3 formation of 
Filipino Junta, ITI. 246; annexation 
of, debates on, III. 247 $s, reciproci- 
ty with, ref. to, XII. 374, 375, 434, 
cartoons on, IIT. 201, 299, 307. 
See also ANNPXATION. 

PicKENS, Fort, defense of, by Lieut. 
Slemmer, Ve 3. 

ee ED Fort, massacre at, VI. 253, 
39 

Piracy, bill against, cited, V. 412. 

POLLOCK, CASH OF: decision on, XII. 


408 ss; ref. to, 412, 413, 420, 
PotyGamy: ref. to, I. xxix ; Seward 
on, IV. 296; Sumner on, IV. 302; 


Rep. conv. (1856) on, IV. 372, VIIL. 
431; Jeff. Davis on, V. 417; Fed. 
recognition of, VIII. 401, 405 GOR 
bill excluding polygamists from 
land grants, VIII. 404; Cullom bill, 


against, provisions of and debate 
on, . 489 ss; bill against, 
passed, VIII. 455; Edmunds bill 
against, debate on, VIII. 456. ss, 


passed, VIII. 470; report of Utah 


commissioners on, VIII. 4713; pro- 
hibited by Utah const., VIII. 472. 
See also MoORMONS. 

PorpuLAR GOVERNMENT, see DIRECT 
LEGISLATION. 

PoPpuULAR SOVEREIGNTY: see THRRI- 


TORIES, SLAVERY IN. 
POPULIST Parry, ref. to, X. 389- oe 
Port HuDSON, assault on, VI. 247 
Port ROYAL, capture of, vI. 129, 130. 
Porto RIco, annex. of, ref. to, GRE 

185, 186, 191, 192, 199, 222, 230-5 

reciprocity with, ref. to, XH. 434. 
PortrucaL, U. S. relations with: see 

HAWAII, annex. of; SLAVE TRADE. 
Post- OFFICE : “franking” pub. doc., I. 

xxiii; Sen. Nye on “franking”’ priv- 

ilege, IX. 302, 303; powers of post- 

master- general, xX. 133; 13843 par- 

cels-post held unconstitutional, x. 
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134, 135; cartoon on graft in, X. 
136. Cf. Fern PRmSS. 

Post RoaDs, see INTHRNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS, 

Poverty, cured by free land, X. 7, 9. 

PRESIDENT: plans for office of, I. 286, 
287, 290, 292, 312 ss; commission 
to act aseael: 297 ; single term for, 
Hartford Cony. on, V. 22, 24; Con- 
fed. Const. on, Val 284 ; debate on, 
IX. 406 ss; plan for election of two 
presidents, V. 423; abolition of office 
of, suggested, Vi 437 ; impeachment 
of, EXERC: 63": control of army by, 
IX. 78, 79, 87; rules for electoral 
vote, xe 104; election of, const. 
theory on, IX. 121, 128; by popular 
vote, IX. 400-409 ; ‘acts of early elec- 
toral colleges in, a, 402; Congres- 
sional coercion of, IX. 135-181. See 
also HayYnrs- TILDEN ELECTION; Im- 
PHACHMENT. 

PRESIDENT, POWrRS OF: ref. to, I. 
351 ss, 380, 402 ss; XII. 446; con- 
troversy over, II. 8 "ss, 69 88; ” Alex. 
Hamilton on, Il. 9 ss; Jas. Madison 
Ol lL) Sa Gallatin on, II. 42, 
43; Madison on, Il. 44, 45: Wash- 
ington On Uh, 460885 Giles On LE. 
72; John Nicholas on, W723 35 
Edw. Livingston on, II. 80; Jas. 
A. Bayard, Sr., on, Ty 80, 81; Sen. 
Wells on, II. 104; Sen. Wright on, 
I. 105; 106 Pickering on, Il. 106; 
Sen. Tracey on, E 107, 108; 
John Breckinridge on, II. 110; Ag 


Q. Adams on, II. 110, 111; Wilson 
@= Nicholas) on; Tie) Teta ag: 
Randolph on, IJ. 118, 127; John 


Branch on, II. 245; Calhoun on, II. 
308 ; Westcott on, II. 348; Giddings 
on, il. 354 5; Sumner on, IIL. 17, 1335 
Morton on, TT: 28; Seward on, inde 
86 ss, V. 430; Mills on; Tila 3: 
114; Bacon on, LE 120,’ 121; For- 
aker on, III. 135, 136; Lodge on, 
III. 146; Clayton on, III. 329; 
John Sherman on, III. 354; Morgan 
on, III. 405 ss; Pettus on, III. 
434; report of Hartford Conv. on, 
V. 27; Tyler on, V. 93, 94; Jeff. 
Davis on, V. 204, 414 ss, 420; Pres. 
Buchanan on, V. 295, 300 ss: Crit- 
tenden on, V. 307; James M. Ma- 
son on, Vv. 341; 
365; Pugh on, 4, 

jamin on, V. 382, 383; Lincoln on, 
VI. 24; Trumbull on, VI. 364; in- 
creased in re treaties, II. 12; over 
slavery, Lincoln on, VI. 130, ref. 
to, VI. 393, 394; over aliens, VII. 
30 ss; in reconstruction, VII. 269 
ss; of pardon, VIII. 70 ss; of ap- 
pointment and removal, IX. 7-55; 
during recess, IX. 12, 21, 29, 35, 
41; Sup. Ct. on, IX. 38, 39; al 
leged violation of, by Pres. John- 
son, IX. 78, 92, 94; Schurz on, IX. 
321; corrupt use of veto, IX; 573 
absorbed by Cong., IX. 81; as com. 
mander-in-chief of army, IX. 141- 
144, 156, 159; in suppressing riot, 
X. 397, 402-404, 406; over finances, 
ref. to, XII. 227, 228; over com- 
merce, X. 462 ss, ref. to, XII. 369. 
See also COPRCION; CONSCRIPTION ; 
CONSTITUTION ; ELECTIONS, military 
interference with; HABEAS CORPUS, 
suspension of; TREASON ; TREATIES 5 
WAR-MAKING POWER. 
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PrRicwns, FLUCTUATING: XIV. 222, 223; 


standardization of the dollar as 
remedy for, introd., Vol. XIV. vii 
88. 

PrigG vs. PENNSYLVANIA, case of, 


cited, IV. 240 ss. 
“PROGRESS AND POveERTY,’’ by Henry 
George, X. 68; quoted, X. 74-80. 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY, advocates woman 
suffrage, VIII. 399. 
Party, declares for 
VIII. 400. See 


PROHIBITION 
woman suffrage, 
also TEMPERANCE. 

PROTECTION, See TARIFF. 

“PROTECTION AND FRED TRADD,”’ book 


by Henry George, ref. to, X. 
PusBlic CreDIt: Washington on, 
65; during Civil War, Vi. 256, one, 


272; Voorhees on, VI. 309; ref. to, 
XII. 121; debates on, XIII, 8 ss; 
pee of Alex. Hamilton on, XIII. 


PusLic Desr: plan to raise continen- 
tal bills of credit, I. 270; Voorhees 
on, VI. 309; in 1790, XIII. 8; spec- 
ulation in, XIII. 9 ss; increase of, 
through demonetization of silver, 
XIV. 207. See also Bonps, U. S. 

PuspLic DOMAIN: in Hawaii, III. 193; 
Hoar on, III. 268, 264; in canal 
zone, III. 412; John W. Taylor on, 
IV. 50, 51; Philip P. Barbour on, 
IV. 57; for colonization of freed- 
men, IV. 77, 78; sale of, Webster- 
Hayne debate on, V. 36 ss; in 
Kansas, Wm. H. English on, V. 
107, 108; conflict over, in Ga. 


QUAKH»RS, petitions by, against slave 
trade, IV. 7, 8, 85; attacked, IV. 
16, 418, 19; defended, IV. 27; in 
Sune’ of Indian reservations, VIII. 


RAILROADS. See in gen’l Vol. X.; 
Pres. Hadley on, X. 1 ss, 4383, 450; 
monopoly of, X. 180, 329, 350, 351; 
in the Civil War, x 202) 211; 228; 
damage claims against, Xx. 246; car- 
toon on political influence of, X. 
281; in Europe, X. 326-328, 374; 
cepitalization of, X. 423, 450 ss, 


RAILROADS, GOv’r OWNERSHIP OF: in 
Alaska, advocated, X. 112; debate 
on, X. 227-252; discussed, 4) 314- 
316, 414, 415, 428, 429, 474, 475 ; in 
New Zealand, Germany, France, 
Italy, 4381, 432, See also SocraL- 
ISM. 

RAILROADS, Gov’T pega or: ref. 
to, X. 5, 6; advocated, X. 246, 247; 
State R. R. Moniaetee. “debate on, 
X. 202-226; declared post-roads, Xe 
216; military control over, X. 216; 
controversy over Balt. and Ohio 

X. 228; competition advocat- 
ed, oe 239; Interstate Commerce 
Comm’n, debates on, X. 321-381; 
rebates, X. 3829, 351, 411; short and 
long hauls, Se Se 339, 347, 348, 
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cited, V. 374, 375; Pres. 
Hayes recommends lands in sev- 
eralty for Indians, VIII. 287 ss; 
in rel. to interstate commerce, X. 
1 ss; early sales of, X. 12; acqui- 
sition Of DYA/ Ua Ss Nolan ade 20, 
ales squatters’ rights, b-OaL(- 11: 
graduation act of 1854, X. 51; leas- 
ing of, by govt., opposed, Bey diets 
117; exemption of, from taxation, 
X. 416; perpetual govt. ownership 
of, opposed, XxX. 116- 121; public 
land commission appd., X. 130; in 


(1827), 


rel. to canals, X. 138; homestead 
laws; Rep. Nat. Conv. (1860) on, 
264; Louis T. Wigfall on, V. 


845 5 ; debate on, X. 7 ss; bill passed, 
51 > Wm. 8. Holman Ons) XG tut 
ree ref. to, XII. 133; homestead 
grants, a means of national defense, 
X. 8, 9; Pres. Jackson on, X. 36; 
in rel. to slavery, X. 51; govt. en- 
couragement of settlers, X. 114 
115; usurpation of, by corporations, 
xX. 125, 1273 on forest reserves, X. 
12258 126.082, oS On: railroad 
land grants, xa 257, 259, 271 8s, 
277 ss; restoration of land grants 
to, X. 278; payments for, in specie, 
ordered, XIII. 110. See also Con- 
SERVATION ; LAND; RAILROADS; SIN- 
GLH Tax. 
PuBLIC WoRKS, prosperous homes US., 
. 84; see also INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 
PULLMAN, ILL., ref. to, X. 385 ss. 
Purnb Foop BILL, debates on, XI. 451 
Ss. 


QupBrc: address by the Continental 
Congress to inhabitants of, I. 97; 
expeditions against, in the Revolu- 
tionary war, I. 171. 


358, 359; ‘‘pooling,” 
349- "352, 375, 376; 
370, 378; freight rates on, N. 

Cent. R. R., reg. by State, X. 225, 
367 ; publicity for freight rates, xX. 


attacked, X. 
defended, '859- 


348, 349; ‘“‘stock-watering,”’ X. 352; 
Fed. control over (in re strike, Chi: 
cago), X. 384-410; regulation of 


rates, debates on, Dan hie 490; Pres. 
Roosevelt on rebates, rey Zafar 4153 
“midnight-rate”’ evil, X. 419; taxa- 
tion, ss 456 ; physical valuation, Xe 
487-489 ; “Jim Crow” cars, X. 490; 
rebating’ forbidden, X. 490. See also 
INTERSTATH COMMERCH, 

RAILROADS, GOv’T SUBSIDIES TO: land 
grants, xX 119, e027, 128) 159 Le 
Ov. construction of, vs. subsidy, 
170, 171, 176-179, 183- ue 2015 Pee 
feiture of land grants, Xe 253-285 ; 
Gov’t subsidies to, X. 286 ss. See 
also PuBLic DoMmaIN. 

RAILROADS, Paciric: discussed, II. 
306, 322, Bay, 325, alae Til. 93, 
96 ; Alfred Iverson on, V. 180; rec- 
ommended by Rep Nat. Conv. 
(1860), V. 264; Sebeidy to, ref. to, 
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X. 4; national aid to, X. 160; gov- 
ernment control of, X. 161; land 
grants to, X. 253- 270, 275, 276, 
278, 290-298 ; construction of, X. 
201; debate on funding bill relat- 
ing to, X. 286 ss. 

RAILROAD, PANAMA, See PANAMA RAIL- 
ROAD. 

RANKIN U8. cited, 
VI. 158. 

RECALL: of judges and judicial deci- 
sions, see JUDICIARY. 

RECIPROCITY: see HAWAII 
ADA. 

RECOGNITION OF REVOLUTIONISTS: in 
re Cuba, III. 106, 107, 110 ss, 136, 
1387, 154, 155, 156 ss, 166, 167, 429, 
430, 431, 432, 435; V. 407. 

RECONSTRUCTION or SucupeD Srarns: 
see in gen’l, Vols. VII. and VIII. 
Jas. H. Berry on, III. 311; Waiter: 
son on, VI. 6; Garrett Davis on, 


LYDIER: case of, 


and CAN- 


VI. 383 ss; Woodrow Wilson on, 
VII. 1 ss; Lincoln’s plan of, VII. 
198; Henry W. Davis’ resolution 
on, VII. 202; bill for, 1864, VII. 
212; Lincoln’s proclamation on, 
VII. 262; protest against Lincoln’s 
plan, Vil. 263: Lincoln’s. last 
speech on, VII. 264; by executive 
authority, VII. 269 ss; policy of 


Pres. Johnson, VII. 270; views on, 
of Johnson’s Cabinet, VII. 272; am- 
nesty proc. by Pres. Johnson, VII. 
274; provisional governors appoint- 


ed by Pres. Johnson, VII. 276; 
Cong. com. on conventions in South, 
VII. 278; the “ironclad oath,’ VII. 
279; Johnson’s first annual mes- 


sage on, VII. 288 ss; Johnson’s 
plan of; resolutions against, VII. 
297, 362° cartoon on, Vil. 298; 
Cong. comm. to investigate South, 
VII. 306; by congressional author- 
ity,. Vil. 3h 8; military, by Con- 
gress, VIII. 40 ss; supplementary 
legislation, VIII. 69 ss, 72; bill 
passed over Pres. veto, VIII. 73; 
appropriations for, VIII. 86; mil 
itary gov. in South, withdrawn, 
VIII. 164; Ashley’s comment on 
Jobnson’s veto of, IX. 5; cartoons 
on, see list of, VIII. vii. See also 
Civit RicHTsS; ELECTIONS, Fed. 
control of; Ku-Kiux; SmCHSSION ; 
STATE RIGHTS ; SUFFRAGH; WAR. 

REFERENDUM, see DirbpcT LEGISLATION. 

RELIGION, See NATIVISM. 

REPEAL OF MISSOURI COMPROMISE: 
see MISSOURI COMPROMISE, REPEAL 
OF. 

REPRESENTATIVES, See HOUSE OF RUEP- 
RESENTATIVES. 

REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRATIC-, PARTY: 
foreign policy of, II. 69 ss. See 
also DEMOCRATIC PaRTY; RESOLU- 
TIONS, KY. AND VA. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY: 
IV. 3815, 316, 334; 


foundation of, 
principles of, 


SarLors: see IMPRESSMENT; MER- 


CHANT MARIND; Navy. 

Sr. Crorx, island of: bill for pur- 
chase of, III. 199. 

Sr. Joun, island of: bill for pur- 


chase of, III. 199. 
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on slavery, IV. 399, 400; Nat. Con- 
ventions of: (1856), IV. 370 88 ; 
at Chicago (1860), 263. 4 


Douglas on, V. 409, 410; Seward 
on, V. 167, 176 ss; Alfred Iverson 
on, Vi: 181, 182, 184; Graham N. 
Fitch on, We 220, 221; Daniel Clark 
OD Vicieaeo, 224; Douglas on, Ve 
236; Lincoin on, V. 247, 254 8s, 
259, 261 ss; on Dec. of indep., VE 
263, 264 ; in campaign of 1860, 


Greeley on, V. 266; triumph of, 
267; Chesnut on, Vv. 271; Gov. 
Magofiin ODS Wii te OM ‘prosec. 
Civil War, VI. 220; Garrett Davis 
on, VI. 380 855 conservation policy 
of oe. 124; in re R.R. legislation, 


REPUBLICANISM, see GOVERNMENT. 

RESOLUTIONS, K@mNTUCKY AND VIR- 
GINIA: ref. to, I. xxii.; State legis- 
lature on, IJ. 142; Calhoun oe 
IV. 129; Prof. Warfield on, V. 1 ss 
controversy Over, Veen 2; 213; 15: 
Hayne on, V. 438, 45, 68, 69; Web- 
ster on, V. 57; adoption Of, by Dem. 
Nat. Conv. (1852), cited, V. 315, 
316; hist. of, and ‘debates on, VII. 


89 8s; Madison’s report on Va. res- 
olutions, VII. 105 ss. See also 
ALIEN Laws; SupiT10on Law; S#- 
CESSION; STaTHn RIGHTS. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIH PAYMENTS: 
see Spucrm PAYMENTS. 
REVENUE: see in gen’l, Vol. XII.; in 
particular, INTERNAL REVENUE; PUB- 
Lic Domain; TarifrF; TAXATION; 
constitutional origin of revenue 

bills, XII. 446. 

REVOLUTION: see COERCION; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW; RECOGNITION OF REYy- 
OLUTIONISTS ; WAR. 

REVOLUTION, THD: sce GREAT BRITAIN, 
first war with. 

RHODH ISLAND: position of, upon dis- 
solution of Confederation, cited, V. 
417; insurrection in, cited, VI. 104 
(see Dorr in Index I.) ; battle of, 
participation of negro soldiers in, 
VI. 231; reply of legislature to Ky. 
and Va. resolutions, VII. 99; op- 
poses Cong. assumption of State 
debts, XIII. 18. 

Rica Mountain, battle of, VI. 68. 

RICHMOND, VA., becomes capital of 
Confederacy, VI. 56. 

“RIDERS” ON APPROPRIATION BILLS, 
debate on, IX. 140 ss. 

ROADS: see INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Romnb, ancient: land laws of, cited, 
X. 8, 45-47. 


RoMAN CaTHoLtic CHURCH: and the 
“Know-Nothing” party, VII. 134; 
eartoons on, VII. 135, 162. 

Russia: relations with, Giddings on, 
III. 75, 76; treaty of 1832, see 
BucHANAN, JAS, (Pa.), in Index I.; 
eolonial policy of, Henry U. John- 
son on, III. 222. See also ALASKA. 


Sr. LawrRENCE River, neutralization 
ofa ref, sto, Ille S6T: 

Sr. Tomas, island of: bill for_pur- 
ehase of, III. 199; C. C. Wash- 
burn on, II. 420. 


San Domineao: J. Randolph on treaty 
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with, II. 160; annexation of, con- 
troversy over, III. 7 ss; slave in- 
surrection in, John Rutledge, Jr., 
on, IV. 33, 34; cited, IV. 84. 

San Francisco: Chinese quarter of, 
XI. 215, 2382. 

ccoacnaue PoLicy” in finance, XIII. 
360. 

San JUAN: controversy over owner- 
ship of, II. 400, 401, 448, 444, 446, 
Ill. 60, 61. 

San SALVADOR: annexation of, Clay- 
ton on, III. 345. 

SaratoGa, battle of: I. 209. 

“SCALA WAG,” definition of, VIII. 152. 

SPAMEN: _ see IMPRESSMENT ; Merr- 
CHANT MARINE; NAVY. 

SECESSION: see in gen’l, Vols. V. and 
VI.; New Eng. plans, II. 145 (see 
HARTFORD CONVENTION) ; threats of, 
in re annex. of Tex., sl. 335; John 
Rutledge, Jr., on, IV. 38 ss; Cal- 
houn on, IV. 124, 126 ss, 195, 196, 
199 ss, 203, 204; quoted, 249; 
John P. King on, IV. 128; resolu- 
tions of Rhett for, IV. 131, 132; 
Wilmot on, IV. 135, 186; Giddings 
on, IV. 138; in re Oregon Bill, IV. 
162 ss; threats of, IV. 180, 181, 
182; Webster on, IV. 204, 205, 217 
$s; Clay on, IV. 225; Vv. (ey, (538 
Southern excuse for, Iv. 229; dis 
cussed in Nashville Convention, IV. 
237; S. P. Chase on, IV. 253, 254; 
of Mass., Jeff. Davis on, IV. 254, 
255; Southern Rights Ass’n of S. C. 
on, IV. 255; call for congress on, 
IV. 255, 256; Pres. Fillmore on, IV. 
257; Sen. Wade on, IV. 298; Bur- 
lingame on, IV. 361; Pres. Pierce 
on, IV. 373, 374; in "re Dred Scott 
Decision, V. 12; arguments for, V. 
15; implied threat of, in Hartford 
Conv., V. 24; threats of, by S. C. 
and Ga., in 1828, V. 26, 36; Ben- 
TONT.ON; Vin co. 74; threats of, in 
1832, V. 75 OR Pres. Jackson on, 
V. 84, 85, 87, 88; letter of, on sub- 
ject, quoted, V. 832 ss; threats of 
(1858), V. 166, 167; Iverson on, 
V. 180, 182, 1838 ss, 210; O’Conor 
on, V. 195; efforts of Yancey for, 
cited, V. 2381 ss; Douglas on, V. 
235, 236, 238, 321, 322; discussed 
in Charleston Conv. (1860), V. 242; 
Lincoln on, V. 259 ss, 268, VI. 10 
ss, 18 ss, 59 ss; prediction of, in 
Pres. campaign of 1860, V. 267; 
debates and speeches in South on, 
V. 269 ss; ordinances of, passed 
by various States, 277 ss; attitude 
of Administration toward, 279 ss; 
militant measures for, 281 ss; right 
of, Jeff. Davis on, V. 285 ss; Jef- 
ferson on, quoted, V. 288; message 
of Pres. Buchanan on, V. 293 ss; 
of S. C., debate on, V. 305 ss; dis- 
cussed in debate on Lincoln’s in- 
augural, VI. 25 ss; right of, James 
A. Bayard, Jr., on, VI. 38 ss; Se- 
ward on, VI. 52; resolutions of 
Crittenden against, VI. 102; right 
of, Judge Thomas on, VI. 161; 
danger of, in the West, X. 4; feared 
by Calhoun, X. 142; ref. to, XII. 
69; cartoons on, see list of illus- 
trations, V. vii; VI. vii. See also 
CiviL WAR; COERCION; CONCILIA- 
TION ; CONFEDERACY ; HARTFORD CON- 
YENTION; NULLIFICATION; RBSOLU- 


TIONS, Ky. AND VA.3 STATES 
RIGHTS ; WAR. 


SEDITION, law against: Clay on, II. 


201; Jefferson on, cited, IV. ; 
Sam’l Galloway on, IV. 328; on sla- 
very, proposed by Douglas, cited, Vv. 
262; hist. of, and debates on, VII. 
56 ss; partisan enforcement of, 
VII. 89 ss. See also ALIENS; RESO- 
LUTIONS, Ky. AND VA.; WAR. 


Srrienroracn, ref. to, XIV. 161. 
SEMINOLBD War, VIII. 2387 ss. See 


also INDIANS. \ 


Spnators, U. S.: Jay on, I. 401; 


mode of election of, Chas. Pinckney 
on, I. 321 ss, 344, James Wilson 
on, I. 3238, 324, Oliver Ellsworth 
on, I. 824, 3825; pop. election of 
Pres. and Senators, debates on, IX. 
400-481; powers of, debate on, II. 
386 ss; Wells on, il. 104; Picker- 
ing on, II. 106; Tracy on, II. 107, 
108; John Breckinridge on, II. 11035 
J. Q@ Adams; on; Il 110. Pits Cale 
houn’ ony 117 308; ret to, tite 
423, 424, Seward on, III. 86 ss, 
Toombs on, III. 91, 92; rights of, 
Sumner on, III. 17, John T. Mor- 
gan on, III. 405, 406, Hoar on, III. 
426; representation in Senate, P. P. 
Barbour on, IV. 86; in rel. to Pres., 
IX. 17, 26, 30, 33, 45. See also 
TREATIES. 


SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT, see SENA- 


TORS, 


Suaxknrs: ref. to, IV. 16. 
SHAYS’ REBELLION, see SHAYS, DAN’L, 


in Index I. 


SHIPPING: See MpRCHANT MARINE. 
SHIP SUBSIDIES: William P. Hepburn 


on, III. 862; Shellabarger bill on, 
XI. L218 sss cartoons on, XI. 127; 
153; Farquhar bill on, XI. 138 88 5 
Frye bill on, XI. 186 885 in rel. to 
tariff, XI. 144; in France, ora Was 
in England, xe Ls investigation 
of, by interstate comm. 187; 
ref. to, XII. 237, 264, 265, 368. See 
also BOUNTIES ; MprcHant MARINE. 


SILVER, FRED COINAGE OF: see in gen- 


eral Vol. XIV; Champ Clark on, III. 
196; issue in Dem. conv. of 1900, 
III. 218; ref. to, XIV. vii. ss; bills 
for, introduced, XIV. 54; debates 
on, XIV. 142 ss; effects of de- 
monetization, XIV. 207; cartoons 
on, see list of illustrations, XIV. v. 
See also BIMETALLISM, CURRENCY, 
GOLD STANDARD. 


SILVER PURCHASE: ref. to, XIV. ix., 


x.; bills for, XIV. 205 ss, 272; re- 
peal of Sherman act, debate on, 
XIV. 284 ss; bill passed, XIV. 393. 


“SILVER, THE Usn AND ABUSE OF, AS 


Lot Dae by Abram S. Hewitt, XIV. 


Sincitp Tax (Land Value Tax): ex- 


position and history of, and debates 
on, X. 52 ss; in relation to tariff, 
X. 64; in Great Britain, X. 69; 
platform, X. 88-90; in rel. to_home 
rule, X. 91; in Vancouver, B. C., 
Reo rein! Australia, X. 96; advo- 
cated for Alaska by Roosevelt, Ge 
112; theory of, XI. 350; ref. to, 
XII. 296 ss, 347; proposed as 
amend. to tariff pill,” XII. 407, 408; 
cartoons on, X. 54, 78, 89, 97. See 
also CONSERVATION ; LAND ; PUBLIC 
Domain; Tax on Lanp. 
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SIXTHENTH AMBPNDMENT, see TAX ON 
INCOMES. 
Sete hae see in general Vols. IV., V. 


to enforce f. s. law discussed, Sup. 
Ct on; IV. 240 ss, 247; 248; IV. 
238, 239, 241, 242, 249, 254; Pres. 


d VI.; Burke on psychological ef- 

feet of, To 122701285 129); ohn 
Adams on, I. 240, 241; Benj. Harri- 
son on, I. 241; ‘Jas. Wilson on; I: 
241, 242: Dr. Rush on, I. 245; in 
re State representation in Cong., I. 
354 ss; Seward on, IV. 296; Iocaity 
of slaves, J. Randolph on, aus 157, 
158; Calhoun on, II. 173; John 
Randolph on, Il. 261; John Bright 
on, Il. 485, 486; Hugland’s attitude 
toward, II. 485 ss; in Porto Rico, 
TL 8; See int Brazil ial. <9; 41s 
Thurman on, III. 42, 43; Cullom on, 
III. 107; Champ Clark on, III. 204, 
205; in "Hawaii, Ilf. 229; Vest on, 
Ill. 249; Hoar on, III. "259, 262, 
268 ss; E. Mason on, III. 270 88; 
Charles Francis Adams, 2nd, on, 
IV. 1 ss; debates on early memorials 
against, IV. 11 ss; debates on, in 
Mo. (Mo. Compromise), IV. 42 8s; 
debates, colonization of freedmen, 
IV. 98; debates on reception of pe- 
titions, for abolition in D. C., IV. 
102 ss; debate on excluding aboli- 
tion lit. from mails, IV. 124 ss; de- 
bates on, in Terr. (Wilmot Proviso), 
IV. 133 ss; debates on Clay Com- 
promise bill, IV. 183; debates on 
Fug. Slave law, IV. 227; debates on 
Repeal of Mo. Comp., iv. 258; in 
Kans., debates on, IV. 315; Sum- 
ner’s speech on, IV. 336; assault on 
Sumner, LV. 336 BOR Dred Scott de- 
cision, Iv. 370 88; *Lincoln- Douglas 
debate, V. 105 ss; Seward vs. Iver- 
son on, Y. 166 ss; debates on, in re 
John Brown's raid, V. 187 ss; de- 
bates on, in the South, V. 269 ss; 
debates on, in re conciliation of 
South, V. 323; sedition law on, pro- 
posed by Douglas, V. 262; liberty 
of the press to discuss, V. 400 ss; 
Henry Watterson on, Vi. 1 88, 5 88; 
Lincoln on, VI. 10, 17, 21 ss, 277 
885 Wigfall on, VI. 33; James A 
Bayard, JE eon, VI. 51; discussed 
in debate on war- making’ power, VI. 
83, 93 ss; Henry S. Lane on, VI. 
100; Vallandigham on, VI. 263 38s, 
291, 292; im re polygamy, Vill. 
404 838i: in re homestead 10) 00 >: Gata» 
in re the land question, X. 53, 62) 
64, 65. Slavery, cartoons on, ac 
lists of illustrations in IV. Vii., 
vii, VI. vii, and II. 368, XI. 367. 
See also  CuBA; EMANCIPATION ; 
MExXICco}3 PEONAGE; SAN DominNco; 
SECESSION; 'THRRITORIBS, SLAVERY 
IN. 

Staves, Fucitive: Pierce Butler on, I. 
359 ss; Badger on, II. 281, 282; 
law on return of (1793), contro- 
versy over, IV. 28 ss; proviso on, 
EV.4622 Wm; Pinkney’ Ons EVs 
John W. Taylor on, IV. 78; Fitz: 
gerald on, IV. 151; A. iE Butler on, 
TV. 155; Dix on, Iv. 158; Clay on, 
IV. 186: J. M. Mason on, IV.-191;3 
Calhoun’ on; IV. 200; 203; Webster 
On, LV: 212, 213; report of special 
com. on, IV. 222 ss; bill for return 
of (1850), IV. 228, 224, 227 ss; de 
bates on, IV. 229 ss; law evokes 
“personal liberty’ laws in Northern 
States, IV. 229, 280; use of army 


ye 


SLAVE TRADE, INTERSTATE: 


Pierce on, IV. 259; provision for 
return of f. s. in Kan.-Neb. bill, IV. 
264; discussed, IV. 282, 286; Sum- 
ner on fug. law, IV. 346, 350; Jus- 
tice McLean on, IV. 386; discussed 
in Lincoln- Douglas debates, Wis 04:23; 
124, 129, 130, 137, 140, 141, 147, 
149’ 8s, "158; in Canada, Vv. 188; 
189; Zach. Chandler on, V. 214; 
215; declaration of S. C. conv. on, 
Vv. 377; Confed. Cons. on, V. 2843 
Pres. Buchanan on, V. b94, 297, 
304; Clingman on, Vv. 305 ; Iverson 
on, V. 311; Jeff. Davis on, V. 327; 
Douglas on, V. 343; Wigfall on, Vv. 
858; Crittenden’s compromise on, 
Vv. 365, 366, 405; Nicholson on, V. 
BY Ye Seward on, V. 432; plan of 
‘Peace Conference” on, V. "435, 436, 
437 ss; Lincoln on, V. 262; VI. 17, 
21, 22; policy of Gen. Butler to- 
ward, VI. 119, 120; of Generals 
Frémont and Halleck, 124; bill to 
punish soldiers and sailors for re- 
turn of, debate on, VI. 124 88; 
Henry Wilson on, VI. 145 ss; Olin 
on, VI. 176; provision on, in bill 
for punishment of treason, VI. 209; 
Henry Wilson on, VI. 369, 375; ref. 
to, VI. 412. 


SLAVE TRADE, FOREIGN: clause on, in 


reported draft of Dec. of Ind., I. 
205 ; regulation of, by Cong., I. 351 
ss; Suppression of, II. 219; Seward 
on, II. 894, 395; petitions against, 
debates on, IV. 7 ss; codperation 
with foreign nations against, debate 
on, IV. 35 ss; John W. Taylor on, 
IV. 48, 49; Arthur Livermore on, 
IV. 59; Freeman Walker on, IV. 63; 
Benton on, IV. 63, 64; Walter Low- 
rie on, IV. 64; Wm. Pinkney on, 
IV. 75; Chas. Pinckney on, IV. 91; 
Webster on, IV. 209; Chief Justice 
Taney on, IV. 379 ss; Justice Cur- 
tis on, IV. 389; Lincoln on, V. 114, 
249, 250, 256; VI. 22; Seward on, 
Vaile C25 110.6 425°, Presse bu 
chanan on, V. 217, 218; Rep. Nat. 
Conv. (1860) on, V. 264; Wigfall 
on, V. 345, 346; Crittenden’s plan 
on, V. 366; plan of ‘‘Peace Confer- 
ence’”’ on, V. 435, i 

Clay on, 
IV. 186; discussed, IV. 186, 189; 
discussed in Lincoln-Douglas’ de- 
bates, V. 124, 140, 142; Andrew 
Johnson on, V. 371; Crittenden’s 
compromise plan on, V. 405; dis- 
cussed, 409; ref. to, VI. 412; see 
also DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SocraL DmMOCRATIC PARTY: organiza- 


tion of, XI. 351. 


SocraALISsM: denounced, X. 429, 4381; 


in rel. to ownership, X. 474, 475; 
discussed and debated, XI. 348 88; 
in rel. to anarchists, XI. 349; co- 
operative communities, XI. 350 ss; 
ref. to, XII. 354 ss; cartoons on, 
X, 382, 383; XI. 300, "857, 359, 367, 
371 381, 385. See also Minzs, 
Gov't ownership of; RAILROADS, 
Gov’t ownership of. Of. Lasor, 
SINGLE Tax. 


SocraList Party: declares for woman 


suf., VIII. 400; platform of 1912, 
XI. 380. 
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ie regia Lapor Party, split in, XI. 


Sonpiprs: see AR 
SOMMERSETT : famous fugitive slave, 
case of, cited, VI. 


“SONS OF inner? Eval organiza- 
tion, I. 33. 
“Soo” CANAL: referred to, in reports 


on. Panama Canal tolls, III. 454, 

59. 

SourH AMBRICA: republics of, recog., 
III. 168, 429; relations with, III. 
414. See also Monron DocrRINe. 

SouTH CAROLINA: constitution of, at- 
tacked by Sumner, IV. 341; result 
of, IV. 351 ss; protest against tariff 
of 1828, V. 26, 30 ss; threats of 
secession by (1832-3), V. 75 ss; Or- 
dinance of Nullification by, V. 77 ss; 
controversy over, V. 80 ss; coercion 
of, debate on, V. 92 ss; failure to 
execute threats of secession, V. 104; 
debates and speeches on secession, 
V. 269 ss; Ordinance of Secession 
passed by, V. 277, 278; recognition 
of ind. demanded, V. 280, 281; mili- 
tant measures of, V. 281 ss; repre- 
sented in Confederacy, V. 284; U.S. 
Senators of, absent from * Cong. 
(Dec. 1860), V. 293; secession of, 
Pres. Buchanan on, V. 300 ss; 
threatened secession of, debate on, 
V. 305 ss; Constitution of, Brent of 
secession under, Wigfall on, 355 
88; representatives of, Sac ‘seats 
in Cong., V. 439; coercion of, Lin- 
coln on, VI. 10, 54, 55; suspension 
of Fed. Gov. in, Pres. Lincoln on, 
VI. 59; secession of, Holman on, 
VI. 82; coercion of, Edw. D. Baker 
on, VI. 116; readmitted to Union, 
VIII. 86; debt of, in 1790, XIII. 
14; claims debt was _ incurred 
through war with G. B., XIII. 18; 
favors Cong. assumption of State 
debts, XIII. 18. See also CrvibL 
War; Sumter, Fort. 

SourTHAMPTON INSURRECTION, 
groes: Lincoln on, V. 257. 

SourHprRN RiGHTS ASSOCIATION: Con- 
vention of, in Charleston, IV. 255. 

SOvPREIGNTY: arising from priority of 
possession, II. 348. See SHCHSSION ; 
StatTH RIGHTS. 

SOVEREIGNTY, POPULAR (SQUATTER), 
see TERRITORINS, SLAVERY IN. 

Spain: treaty with, Il. 87 ss; Ross 
on, II. 90. ss; ref. to, II. 3833; rela- 
tions with, White cn, II. 92, 93; 
John Breckinridge on, IJ. 94; Jack- 
son on, II. 97; Morris on, II. 97 ss; 
Mason on, II. 99 ss; Jackson on, 
II. 104, 105; Breckinridge on, II. 
108; Randolph on, II. 120, 121; 
commercial policy of, cited, III. 
461; purchase of Florida from, 
VIII. 238; cession of land to U. S. 
X. 21. See also CuBA; FLoriDA; 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE ; Monron 
DOCTRINBD ; PHILIPPINES 3 SLAVB 
TRADE; SovutH AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS. 

SPAIN, WAR WITH (over Cuba) : Roose- 
velt on, III. 3; Mann on, III. 375 
ss; Pres. Taft ‘on, RTs 442: Henry 
Watterson on, VI. S393 result of, 
ae 368 ; caricatures of, iM 129, 

SPraAkHR, THN, see HOUSH OF RDPPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 
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Sepcie PAYMENTS: resumption of, 
XIII. 352 ss; Sherman bill for, XIII. 
361, 400; Sherman bill passed, XIII. 
418; Pres. Grant on, XIII. 374 ss, 
897; in re uniform currency, XIII. 
379; ref. to, XIV. ix. See also 
CURRENCY. 

SQUATTERS, See PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY: see ‘THRRI- 
TORIES, SLAVERY IN, 

Sramp Act: hist. of, I. 13 ss; 
XII. 120; cartoon on, I. 57 

“STANDARDIZATION OF THD DOLLAR AS 
A REMEDY FOR FLUCTUATING 
PRICES,” introd., Vol. XIV. vii. ss. 

STANDARD OIL Co.: and R. Rs., X. 329, 
351; ref. to, XI. 42. See also Tar- 
IFF¥ SCHEDULES, petroleum. 

Star of the West: fired upon, V. 282, 
283; Henry Wilson on, VI. 871. 
Statr Dpsts: assumption of, by Con- 

gress, XIII. 14 ss. 

Strath RIGHTS: under Confederation, 
I. 238 ss; under Constitution, con- 
troversy over, I. 284 ss; Washing- 
ton on, Il. 61, 62; John Taylor on, 
II. 107 ;. Tracy on, II. 107, 108; in 
re opposition to embargo, II. 1423 
William L. Yancey on, Il. 324; Ber- 
rien on, IJ. 351, 352; Roosevelt on, 
III. 2; Richard French on, IV. 118; 
Calhoun on, IV. 129, 140 8s; Va. 
resolutions on, IV. 168, 169 ; nGid: 
dings on, IV. 233; g. P. Chase on, 
IV. 240, 2438; Douglas on, IV. 24235 
Rhett on, IV. 247 ss; Pres. Pierce 
on, IV. 372; Justice Catron on, IV. 
385; Justice Curtis on, IV. 390; 
Webster-Hayne debate on, V. 36 88; 
Lincoln) on; VectLOuss. ELT Vie alte 
Hunter on, V. 202, 208 ; Jeff. 
Davis on, V. 208, 204, 227, 285, 
286; J. M. Mason on, Vv. 206, 2015 
A. G. Brown on, V. 314; Rep. Nat. 
Conv. (1860) on, V. 264; Atty.- 
Gen. Black on, V. 292, 293; Wat- 
terson on, VI. 8; ref. to, VII. 373 
Chief Justice Taney on, VII. 204; 
defined by Shellabarger, VII. 333 
ss; right to tax Fed. institutions 
(U. S. bank) denied, X. 55, 56; co- 
operation of States and Fed. Govt., 
X. 148; in re roads, X. 150-156; in 
re railroads, X. 167, 168, 190-194, 
208-226, 231-233, 234-247, 333, 334; 
in re contracts, X. 207; Fed. jur- 
isdiction of, over State lands, X. 
217; constitutional authorities on, 
X. 220; in rel. to corporate power, 
X. 241; in quelling riots, X. 405, 
406, 409; inrel. to Federal duty, X. 
480; ref. to, XII. 105, 106; in con- 
trol of domestic corporations, ref. 
to, XII. 400, 401; on taxation, Su- 
preme Court on, XII. 408. See also 
COERCION; CONSTITUTION; BLEC- 
TIONS ; HARTFORD CONVENTION 5 
NULLIFICATION; RECONSTRUCTION 3 
RESOLUTIONS, Ky. AND VA.; S®BCHS- 
SION; SLAVERY; SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
TERRITORIES ; WAR. 

Srares: admission of, see ‘THRRI- 
TORIDS ; laws of, restricting Chinese 
immigration, XI. 222; representa- 
tion of, in Congress, see CONGRESS 5 
rights of, see Starn RIGHTS. 

ets RIVER, Union victory at, VI. 


ref. to, 


STRIKES, see LABOR. 
SUBSIDIES, see MprcHANT MARIN». 
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®uB-Treasury SystHM: debates on, 
XIII. 125 ss; establishment of, 
XIII. 159, 160. 

Sunz CaNnaL, neutralization of, Pres. 
Taft on, III. 445; Swagar Sherley 
on, III. 448; ref. to, in report on 
Panama Canal tolls, III. 461, 462, 
464. See also Hay-PAUNCEFOTE 
TRDATY. 

SUFFRAGE, EQuAL MANHOOD (including 
Negro) : Champ Clark on, III. 204; 
Vest on, III. 250; Seward on, V. 
175; James A. Bayard, Jr., on, VI. 
39; in D. C., qualifications for, 
VIII. 8 ss; bill for, introduced in 
Senate by Wade, VIII. 9 _ ss; 
passed, VIII. 38; bill introduced by 
Lot M. Morrill, VIII. 24; XVth 
Amend., debates on, VIII. 96 ss; 
ratified by the States, VIII. 161; 
cartoon on, VIII. 115. See also 
ELECTIONS ; Ku-KLux. 

Surrrach, Woman: A. P. Butler on, 
Iv. 307 ; bill granting, introduced 
by Lot M. Morrill, VIII. 24; advo- 
cated by Pomeroy, VIII. 106 ss; 
Willard Warner on, VIII. 118; Gar- 
rett Davis on, VIII. 138; Joseph S. 
Fowler on, VIII. 139; debates on, 
VIII. 313 ss; Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s 
memorial on, VIII. 314; Sumner 
presents memorial on, VIII. 314; 
Congress petitioned on, by Victoria 
C. Woodbull, VIII. 334; memorial 
presented by Hoar, VIII. 335; bill 
to grant introduced by Henry Wil- 
son, VIII. 335; reaction from, VIII. 
336; granted and revoked in New 
Jersey, VIII. 341; Dr. Mary A. 
Walker petitions Congress concern- 
ing, VIII. 343; status of, in vari- 
ous States, VIII. 345 ss; recent de- 
bates on, VIII. 345 ss; influence of 
women on legislation in Wyo., VIII. 
3848; Colo. legislature commends, 
VIII. 349; in Utah, VIII. 351; reso- 
lutions introduced in House grant- 
ing, VIII. 354; advocated in Pro- 
gressive platform, VIII. 399; car- 
toons on, VIII. 115, 339, 347, 369. 

Sumter, Fort: reinforcement of, pre- 
vented by S. C., V. 281 ss; rein- 
forcement of, Pres. Buchanan on, V. 
418, 414; resolution for investiga- 
tion of, V. 439; discussed in debate 
on Lincoln’s inaugural, VI. 28, 31, 
34 ss; attack on, VI. 53, 54; Pres. 
Lincoln on, VI. 55, 59 ss; Vallandig- 
ham on, VI. 73; Bingham on, VI. 
305 ; Henry Wilson on, VI. 371, 372. 

SUPREME CourT: Sen. Lodge on, I. 
11 ss; Randolph’s plan for, I. 286, 
287; Madison on, I. 288, 315; 
Charles Pinckney’s plan for, I. 293; 
Paterson’s plan for, I. 297, 2983 
Hamilton on, I. 312 ss, 404, 405; 
Patrick Henry on, I. 369; Marshall 


TAMMANY HALL, and the ‘‘Know-Noth- 
ings,’ VII. 133; influence of, on 
national politics, X. 320. 

TARIFF: see in gen’l Vol. XII; first 
appeal by Congress for, I. 259 ss; 
discussed in Const. Conv., I. 279 ss, 
301, 340, 342, 347, 358, 390 ss; 
taxation of exports, I. 351 ss; court 


XIV.—32 


00, 1-300, 3t1s O, Heer late on, TIT. 
254; Cullom on, III. 412; right of 
appeal to, on slavery in territories, 
discussed, IV. 147 ss, 154, 156 ss, 
164, 167, 190, 264; on slavery, ref. 
to, IV. 212, 223, 240 ss, 247, 248, 
301, VI. 410 ss; Pres. Jackson on, 
IV. 350, V. 838, 84; jurisdiction of, 
over slavery in Terr., Pres. Bu- 
chanan on, IV. 375 ss; Dem. Nat. 
Conv. (1860) on, V. 265; William 
Murray on, V. 9; Webster on, V. 
59, 60, 68, 64, 101; Hayne on, V. 
68 ss; Jeff. Davis on, V. 227; Jo- 
seph Lane on, V. 308; Hunter’s plan 
for, V. 423; decision of, Lincoln on, 
VI. 21, 22; jurisdiction of, in suits 
by individuals against State, James 
A. Bayard, Jr., on, VI. 43; Vallan- 
digham on, VI. 75, 78, 79; on writ 
of habeas corpus, cited, VI. 88; de- 
cision by, on a pie of rebel- 
lion, cited, VI. 104; on bills of at- 
tainder, quoted, VI. 198; on punish- 
ment of treason, discussed, VI. 302, 
803; decision by, on character of 
the war (Civil), ref. to, VI. 348, 
393; decision by, in case of Booth 
vs. U. S., ref. to, VI. 352, 397; de- 
cisions by, on nature of U. S. 
Cons., cited, VI. 397; decision by, 
in case of McCulloch vs. Md., ref. to 
VI. 397; on State rights, VII. 341 
ss; “Slaughter-house”’ cases, ref. to, 
VIII. 204; quoted on constitutional 
rights, VIII. 464; powers of, ab- 
sorbed by Cong., IX. 81; James 
Bryce on, IX. 536; in re R. R. rate 
regulation, X. 425; decision on in- 
terstate commerce, X. 490, XI. 24; 
decision on Standard Oil Co., XI. 2; 
decision on American Tobacco Co., 
XI. 2; on jurisdiction of Cong. over 
commerce, XI. 25, 26, 27, 61; de- 
cisions on imports, XI. 31; de- 
cisions on unlawful combinations, 
XI. 40, 41, 42; decision on powers 
of Cong., XI. 84; decisions on labor 
monopoly, XI. 86; decision on in- 
junctions, XI. 334, 340; decision 
on right to employ, XI. 335; de- 
cision on contempt of court, XI. 
339; decision on “original package” 
question, XI. 402; decision by, on 
fncome tax, XII. 408 ss; ref. to, 
XII. 876; decides incorporation of 
Bank of U. S. constitutional, XIII. 
84; decides ‘‘greenback”’ is legal ten- 
der, XIII. 267. See also DreD ScorrT 
DECISION; INTDPRSTATE COMMERCE ; 
JUDICIARY ; Pas) JON INCOMES 3 
TRUSTS. 


SurpLus, reduction of: see BONDS; 


U. S. TARIFF. 


SWITZERLAND, PRESIDENT OF: names 


an arbitrator for Geneva Comm’n, 
II. 444. 


decisions on imports, XI. 30, 31; 
in re Philippines, III. 304; in rel. 
to land question (single tax), X. 29, 
63, 70, 72-74, 91-94; in rel. to ship 
subsidies, XI. 144; Hamilton’s re- 
port on manufactures, XII. 9; in 
rel. to encouragement of manufac- 
tures, II. 125, 126; XII. 22 ss, 37, 


TARIFF SCHEDULES: art, 
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38; 42, 44 8s, 50 ss, 63, 66, 108, 
136, 137, 145, 154, 155, 158, 166, 
179 88, 192, "210 8s, 231 8s, 237, 
238, 242, 273, 330, 333, 334, 336 Ss, 
341, 342, 344, 355; in rel. to trusts, 
ref. to, XI, 23, 106; XII. 241, 242, 
252, 274, 280. ss, 295 88, 305, 306, 
324, 347, 349, 350, 354 88, 387, 389, 
390, 441, 447, 454, 456; in relation 
to wages, X11. 1 88, 76, "159, 194 ss, 
200, 205, 206, 210, 218, 225, 232, 
287 ss, 253, 290, 301, 304 ss, 309, 
312 ss, 328, 333 ss, 348, 357, 358, 
387, 433; in rel. to home market, 
XII. -2, 22, 30, 32,40, 41, 53, 54, 
68, 81, 82, 85 .ss, 92, 126 134148) 
159, 211, 275 ss, 303, 304, 313, 314 
S37 SS) gold, 328, 329, 335, 336, 
341, 358, 359, 387, 438, 440, 443, 
445, 454, 466; in rel. to cost of 
production, XII.1 ss, 27, 28, 30, 199, 
203, 211 ss, 232, 239, 246, 255, 
268, G2t1, 212. 20) 88) yo00s na SOl, 
816, 318, 337, 358, 367, 389, 444, 
445; ad valerem vs. specific duties, 
XII. 83, 162, 167, 248, 249, 293, 
322, 3238, 339; constitutionality, 
XII. 1897.88, 161 ss, 1176, ;107, .215, 
216);)in -rel. ito “R. Rs, Xi. (332, 
333; Hannegan on, II. 319; Toombs 
on, Ill. 92, 94; Chas. Pinckney 
on, IV. 90; Confed. Const. on, V. 
284; Wigfall on, V. 348, 349; Cling- 
man on, V. 306; Lincoln on, VI. 11; 
introd. by Ida M. Tarbell on, VII. ii 
ss. Of. Canada and Hawaii (recip. 
with) ; INTERNAL REVENUB; TaAxa- 
TION. 


TARIFF ACTS AND BILLs: act of 1789, 


XII. 8, 12, 18; act of 1816, debate 
on, XII. 21 ss; Wiliam Smith on, 
V. 33; ref. to, XII. 46; act of 1824, 
debate on, XII. 36 ss; act of 1828, 
debate on, XII. 49 ss; act of 18382, 
debates on, XII. 59 ss; Clay on, V. 
45, 63 -Lhos. Clayton on, «V.° 76, 
77; Pres. Jackson on, quoted, V. 
333; act of 1888, debates on, XII. 
70 883 act of 1842, ref. to, XII. 
76; act of 1846, principal features 
OF, VXI 7 G7, 2685 yet. - to; ~xal. .92, 
214; act of 1857, debates on, XII. 
78 8s; Morrill Tariff of 1861 super- 
seded by ‘‘War Tariff,” VI. 70; Val- 
landigham on, VI. 73; Voorhees on, 
VI. 3443. Ref. to, pXIL. 223; aect_of 
1870, debate on, XII. 123 ss; act 
of 1872, debate on, XII. 145 ss; 
bill of 1878, debate on, XII. 149 ss; 
act of 1882, debates on, XII. 1838 
ss; Morrison bill (1884), XII. 220; 
Mills bill of 1888, debates on, XII. 
230 ss; McKinley act of 1890, de- 
bate on, XII. 261 ss, ref. to, XII. 
342; Wilson act of 1894, debates 
on, XII. 286 ss; Dingley act of 
1897, debates on, XII. 327 ss; ref. 
to, III. 204; Payne act of 1909, 
debates on, XII. 367 ss; bill for 
tariff comm’n (1911), ref. to, XII. 
440. 

works of, 
XII. 282 ss; barley, XII. 371; coal, 
XII. 227, 234, 268).289, 7311, (347, 
392, 465; coffee, XII. 145, 371, 372; 
Champ Clark on, III. 194; corn, 
XII. .266, , 291, .292; cotton, \ XII. 
41, 54, 102, 242, 248, 318, 335, 
337, 392 ; cotton goods, XII. DEROTG 
29,33; Webster, on, V.; 53; Pres. 


TAXATION. 


TAXATION, F®DPRAL: 


Jackson on, V. 86; ref. to, XII. 
131, 198, 311, 312, S isos hides, XII. 
346, 374; iron, XII. 52: (pig), XIl. 
ny es 2.8 130 ss, 164, 165, 179, 

426; (ore), XII. 234, 311, 372, 373, 
393 5 leather, Xi. 444’ lumber, 
XaDe 127, 128, 289, 290, 311, 385, 
386, 393, 396; molasses, III. 2313 
petroleum, XII. 882 8s; raw ma- 
terials, XII. 49, 171, 174, 192, 193, 
197 88, ~ 289) 242) | 246.024 201, 
258, 274, 276, 292, 310, 337, 338, 
359 ss, 374, 386, 448; rice, III. 
224; rye, XII. 266, 291, 292; salt, 
XII. 52, 302, 303, 437 ; sugar, bounty 
on, XII. 255, 268, 270 ss, 310, 3113 
tariff on, XII. 52, .53, 284, 239, 
255, 256, 264, 281, 304, 310, 311, 
324, 325, 330, 347, 352, 382; steel 
rails, XII. 289, 295, 296; tobacco, 
III. 224; XII. 270, 276, 304 (see 
also INTERNAL REVPNUB, tobacco) ; 
wheat, XII. 160, 264 ss, 291, 292, 
310, 318, 335; wood pulp, XII... 433, 
456; wool, XII. 3 ss, 54, 126, 160, 
176, 198, 204, 233, 2384, 239, 264, 
265; 5203,+ 20088, 288, soll, Laze. ees 
337, 345, 359 ss; woolen goods, 
KAD Suess sein 2s ‘Oey 51,. 54, 131, 
160, 176, 193, 198, 264, wy dre 278, 
310,88, 328 Ss, 360, 385 ; cartoons 
on, XI. 153; see also list of illus- 
trations, Xi. 13: 

See following items and 
AGRICULTURE ; Bonds; INTPRNAL 
REVENUE; NULLIFICATION; SINGLE 
Tax; TARIFF. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION : 


dispute between America and G. B., 
1.5138 ss. 
debate on, in 


<anipdersbion, I. 239 ss; Pelatiah 
Webster on, I. 272, 273, 274; Chas. 
Pinckney er ie 291, 292 ; Iv. 89 


ss; Hamilton on, I? 279 ss, 308, 
309, 3892 383 debates on, in Const. 
Conv., Ds 297, 317 ss, 326, 3380, 3338, 
337 8s, 347, 354 ss; Madison on, 
I. 390 ss; "Alex. Hamilton on, I. 
394, 395; Washington on, II. 65; 
Love on, ils 133, 134; Calhoun on, 
TE RO pss HEV. 198; Toombs on, 
ITI. 92; .Vest on, ITI. 252;> Hoar 
on, III. 269; Wm. E. Mason on, 
Ill. 271, 272; on imported slaves, 
IV. 9, 11, 18, 17; report of Hart- 
ford Conv. on, V. 18 ss; Hayne ee 
V. 46; John Marshall on, X. 55, 

relation of Fed. to State, X. ny 


TAXATION, DIRECT vs. INDIRECT: Va. 


cony. on, I. 377; Abraham Bald- 
win on, IV. 14; John C. Breckin- 
ridge on, VI. 110; Tom L. Johnson 
on, X. 71; debates on, XII. 13 ss, 
7 88 s-ref. to, «XII. <138, 239) -216, 
347, 409, 426 


Tax on BANKS: (1862). XII. 104; 


ref, to, “il. 1185 119) 1245 122; 


Tax ON CORPORATIONS: XII. 290, 319, 


375, 393, 394, 397 ss, 404, 412, 421, 
422 


AUS ON Incomrs: Henry George, Jr., 


on, X..938; advocated, X. 385; ref, 
£0; LL 12, 14, 19, 104, 110, 115, 
116, 290, 297, 298, 303, 304, 311, 
319, $20, 322, "333 88, 342, 347, 376, 
377, 393, 397, 398, 400 33 °5 debates 
pee XII. 403 ss; ‘cartoon ‘on, XII. 


TAX ON INHERITANCES: XII. 116, 117, 
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867, 375 ss, 393, 397, 414, 421, 
422 


Tax ON LAND: Pelatiah Webster oun, 
I. 274; right to tax land, denied, 
X. 37; to restore it to people, X. 
54-56; Cons. on taxing, X. 55; in 
Tel. to personal property tax, X. 
58, 59; ad valorem tax on, X. 60; 


debates on, XII. 15 ss. See also 
SINGLE TAX. 

Tax ON Mortcaens: XII. 116. 

Tax ON PERSONAL PRoPHRTY: X. 57 ss. 

Tax ON RAILROADS: XII. 103, 104; 
ref., 114. See also RAILROADS. 


TELEGRAPH, govt. ownership of, in 
Alaska, advocated, X. 112; military 
control over, X. 216; nat. aid to, 
X. 160; govt. control of, X. 161. 

TEMPPRANCH: drunkenness charged to 
Pres. Johnson, IX. 58; nat. morali- 
ty and the liquor traffic, XI. 389 ss; 
cartoon on, XI. 399; taxation and, 
X. 59; Fed. control of liquor traf- 
fic, XI. 402 ss; debates on army 
canteen. See also INTERNAL R»yn- 
NUE; INTERSTATH COMMERCE; ORIG- 
INAL PACKAGH DHCISION; PURE 
Hoop. 

TENNESSEH: refuses to call secession 
conv., V. 279; attitude of, on se- 
cession, V. 291, 3871; secession of, 
VI. 56; attitude of, toward Union, 
VI. 72, 74, 75; Yre-admission of, 
VI. 102, 383, 384; VII. 447; em- 
ployment of negro soldiers by, VI. 


247, 248; violation of const. of, 
VI. 383; attitude of, on XIIIth 
amend., ref. to, VI. 387, 388. 


TERRITORIES: bill providing for equal 
rights in, VIII. 38; legislation of, 
erpsect to Congr. consent, VIII. 


TPRRITORINS, ADMISSION OF, TO 
Union: Sen. Pickering on, Il. 106, 
107; Sen. Tracy on, II. 107, 108; 
Jobn Breckinridge on, II. 110; re- 
port of Hartford Conv. on, V. 20, 
21; necessary population for, dis- 
cussed in Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
V. 142 ss; Seward on, V. 176; con- 
ciliation plans on, with slavery, V. 
437, 4389; cession of lands by states 
to_U._S.,_X. 20, 21. 

TERRITORIES, SLAVERY IN: _ slavery 
prohib. in N. W. Terr., I. 267; Emi- 
grant Aid Societies, IV. 317, 322; 
controversy over, in campaign of 
1856, IV. 870 ss; Wm. H. Seward 
on, V. 176; Lincoln on, V. 111 ss, 
118, (162° 88,2246 ss 3 VI. -21'; -Ste- 
phen A. Douglas on, V. 164, 346; 
res. of Davis and Brown on, de- 
bated, V. 219 ss; debate on, in 
Charleston Conv., V. 241 ss; Rep. 
Nat. Conv. (1860) on, V. 264, 266; 
secession Dem. conv. on, V. 266; 
Confed. Const. on, V. 284; const. 
amend. on, proposed by Pres. 
Buchanan, V. 304; Joseph Lane on, 
V. 308; Wigfall on, V. 345, 346, 
VI. 33; conciliation plans for adm. 
slave States, V. 487, 489; Justice 


McLean on, quoted, VI. 158; Henry 
Wilson on, VI. 869; ref. to, VI. 
406; doctrine of popular  sov- 


ereignty, first enunciated, IV. 134, 
185; Pres. Polk on, IV. 165 ss; 
repudiation of, by Dem. party, IV. 
166; recognition of in bill adm. 
Cal., IV. 168; Pres. Taylor on, IV. 
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183, 184; Calhoun on, IV. 202; in 
Nebraska bill, IV. 262, 263; Doug- 
las on, IV. 265, 270, 274 ss, 290, 
309; S. P. Chase on, IV. 288; Sum- 
ner on, IV. 302, 303; Saml. Gal- 
loway on, IV. 327, 328; debate on, 
IV. 332 ss; chief campaign issue 
(1856), IV. 3870, 878; Dem. Nat. 
Conv. (Charleston, 1860) on, V. 
241, 242; (Balt., 1860), V. 265, 
266; Rep. Nat. Conv. (1860) on, V. 
264; Pres. Buchanan on, IV. 375, 
876; V. 294, 296, 297; in Kan., 
V. 1106;“Lincoln. on; * Vir1t0, 115, 
165, 256, 263; Seward on, V. 176; 
Iverson on, V. 182, 183; debate on 
res. of Jeff. Davis against, V. 219 
ss; James A. Seddon on, V. 435, 
436; bill for abolition of, VI. 188. 

TERRITORIES: See also ALASKA; ARI- 
ZONA; ARKANSAS; CALIFORNIA; COL- 
ORADO; CONSTITUTION; DAKOTA; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; DRED Scort 
DECISION; HAWAII; INDIANS; KAN- 
SAS; LOUISIANA; Mrssour1; N#- 
BRASKA; N®vADA; Nw Mbxico; 
ORDINANCE OF 1787; OREGON ; PHIL- 
IPPINES; Porto Rico; San_ Do- 
MINGO; SECESSION; STATH RIGHTS ; 
Texas; UtTaH; WILMOT PROVISO. 

TERRITORY, ACQUISITION OF: Confeder- 
ate Const. on, V. 284; plan of Peace 
Conference on, V. 4385, 436; Jas. 
A. (payard, ‘Jr., on; ‘VI. 47%, 48; 
Lincoln on, VI. 1381. 

TEXAS, annex. of, Hannegan on, II. 
s09, (318; Calhoun on, -II. (3105 
Haywood on, Il. 317; controversy 
over, II. 3833 ss; Dinsmore on, III. 
187; Douglas on, III. 338; IV. 268, 
269; Wilmot on, IV. 136; Benton 
on, IV. 144, 145; S. S. Phelps on, 
IV. 150, 151; Henry Wilson on, 
VI. 369; Pettus on, recog. of ind. 
of, III. 432; admission of, contro- 
versy over, II. 349 ss; Webster on, 
IV. 211; Fed. assumption of debt 
of, IV. 286; partition of, discussed, 
IV. 189, 221, 270; Atchison on, IV. 
261; boundary of, Douglas on, IV. 
269 ss; S. P. Chase on, IV. 286; 
secession of, V. 276, 278, 284; Wig- 
fall on, V. 318, 852; VI. 34; Doug- 
las on, V. 321, 322; Clingman on, 
VI. 37; Fed. troops annexed by, 
in Civ. War, V. 283, 284; claims 
of, on New Mex., VI. 369; U. S. 
claims to, abandoned, VIII. 2388; 
R. R. regulation in, X. 458. See 
also Mpxico; New Mexico; TERRI- 
TORINS. 

THIRTHENTH AMENDMENT, See EMANCI- 
PATION. 

THOMPSON U8. cited, 
IIT. 252, 253. 

TICONDPROGA, capture of, I. 171. 

TILDEN-HAYES ELECTION, see HAYES- 


UTaH, case of, 


TILDEN ELECTION. 

Times, New York, see RAYMOND, 
Henry J., and Srrousn, Myer, in 
Index I. 


Tosacco, taxation of, debate on, XII. 
18 ss; ref. to., XII. 108. See also 
TARIFF SCHEDULES. 

TOLL-GATES, see INTERNAL IMPROYVE- 
MENTS. 

TOLLS, CANAL, See CANAL, ISTHMIAN. 

TOPEKA ConstTiITUTION: formed, IV. 
819, 320; Cong. conv. on, IV. 3253 
controversy over, IV. 332 ss. 
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TORRENS SYSTHM OF LAND TRANSFER, 
X. 105. 


TRADE UNIONS, See LABOR UNIONS. 

TRANSPORTATION, see COMMERCE; IN- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENT ; RAILROADS. 

TREASON: British acts defining, VI. 
293, 294, 301, 302; Geo. S. Bout- 
well on, IX. 66 ss; case of Judge 
W. H. Humphrey, cited, IX. 71, 76; 
prosecutions for, at close of Civil 
War, VI. 209, 210; confiscation of 


rebels’ property, by Gen. Butler, 
VI. 119, 120; proe: of Gen. FEre- 
mont for, VI. 120 ss; W. T. Wil- 


ley on, VI. 138, 189; Judge Thomas 
on, VI. 161; John Sherman on, VI. 
187, 188; act for, repealed, VIII. 
70; punishment of, debates on, 
VI. 191 ss; passage of bill for, 208 
ss; result of bill, 219, 220. See 
also CONFISCATION ; EMANCIPATION ; 


HABEAS CoRPUS; MARTIAL LAW3 
WaAR-MAKING POWER. 

TREATIES: foreign alliances, Geo. 
Washington on, II. 58 ss; ref. to, 
II. 252 ss; commercial, Va. Cons. 


Conv. on, I. 377; Hamilton on, I. 
392; const. provision for, Sen. Nich- 
olas on, II. 111, 112; Calhoun on, 
II. 308; controversy over, II. 37 
ss; Gallatin on, II. 42, 43; Madi- 
son on, II. 43 ss; Washington on, 
II. 46 ss; Wright ‘on, 1m fe 105, 106; 
Sen. Pickering on, II. 106, 107; 
Sen. Taylor on, II. 107; Sen. Tracy 
On, LT Ot LOS de Q: Adams on, 
GS lay 111; John Breckinridge 
Onwelt: 110; Foraker on, III. 286, 
287; O. W. Underwood on, III. 378, 
879; nature of, Clayton on, III. 
344, 345; Wm. Pinkney on, IV. 73; 
Alex. Smyth on, IV. 79; treaty-mak- 
ing power of Cong. under Confed- 


“UNCLE ToMm’sS CABIN,” novel by Mrs. 
Stowe: agitation over, IV. 259, 307. 

UNION, Federal: Patrick Henry on, I. 
91; Revol, cartoon on, I. 171; Web- 
ster on, 204, 205, 217 ss; division 
of Union into three districts sug- 
gested, V. 487; R.Rs. and_ public 
domain bonds of, X. 1 ss. See also 
CONFEHDERATION;3 CONSTITU- 
TION ; GOVERNMENT; SECESSION 3 
Srarp RIGHTS. 

Union, The, of Washington, D. C., 
Dem. newspaper: on annex. of Cu 
ba, III. 78, 79; on repudiation of 


Mo. | {omp., IV. 2638; on slavery, 
“UNION LbaGub” CLUBS: organization 
Oe VI. 220; in the South, VIII. 


Union Paciric R. R., see RAILROADS, 
PACIFIC. 
UNIONS, see LABOR UNIONS. 


VANCOUVER: ownership of, controversy 
over, II. 400, 401. See also SINGLY 


AND <8 
VENEZUBLA BOUNDARY: controversy 
over, 47 ss; Wm. E. Mason on, III. 
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eration, II. 40; during secession, 
Il. 46; appropriations for, II. 410 
885 authority on; of He orm. wu 
423. See also CLAYTON-BULWER 
TrRpaTY ; Hay TRBATIDS, etc.; SLAVE 
TRADBP, 

Trent AFFAIR: controversy over, II. 
878 ss; Hoar on, III. 152. 

Tribune, New YorK, see GREELEY, 
Horacnh, in Index Iie 

TRUSTS: "Henry U. Johnson on, III. 
220, 224; unlawful, debarred from 
Panama éanal, III. 465; introd. on, 
by Prof. Van Hise, XI. 1 ss; lawful 
and unlawful, XI. 37 ss; court deci- 
sions against, XI. 40; Chas. EB. Lit- 
tlefield on, XI. 102; restraint of, 
Arthur T. Hadley on, X. 5; Sher- 
man law for, XI. 10 ss; amendment 
of Sherman law, XI. .35, 67; 72; 
passage of Sherman law, XI. 70; 
Wm. J. Bryan’s plan for, XI. 87; 
Bird S. Coler’s plan for, XI. 90; A. 
B. Parker’s plan for, XI. 93; Lit- 
tlefield bill for, XI. 207; rel. of cap- 
ital to labor, X. 68; cartoons on, 
Ill. 382; X. 322; XI. 75; see also 
list of illus., XI. vii; -coal trust 
and land monopoly, X. 97-100; ex- 
cessive power of capital, X. 331; 
competition defined by Sen. George, 
XI. 16; by John Sherman, XI. 37 
ss; control of, by const. amend., 
XI. 722% by congress; Xi. 73 (sss 
state regulation of, XI. 90, 91; in 
rel. to tariff, see Tarirr. See also 
LABOR ; RAILROADS. 


TurKEY. See Grence; Koszra Ar- 
FAIR, 

TURNPIKES: see INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

“TY LPRIZH,”’ 


verb coined from Pres. 
Tyler’s name, XIII. 163. 


Unitep LABoR Parry, ref. to, XI. 351. 
Unrrep Starps GOVERNMENT: see Con- 


FEDERATION; CONSTITUTION; Gov- 
ERNMENT; "SHCESSIO N; Svare 
RIGHTS. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 
ref. to, 98. 

UTAH: acquisition of, Spooner on, III. 
314; ter. organization recommended, 
IV. 221; adopted, IV. 225, 226; 
ref. to, VIII. 404; Douglas on, IV. 
272; 273. 275 5 Wade on, IV. 290; 
Henry Wilson on, VI. 369; grants 


full woman suffrage, VIII. 351 s 
Cong. revokes woman suffrage in, 
VIII. 351; influence of women 


voters on laws of, VIII. 352; under 
military supervision during Civil 
War, VIII. 488; admitted to Union, 
VIII. 472; Const. of, provides for 
separation of Church and State, 
VIII. 472. 


VERMONT: reply of Legislature of, to 
Ky. and Va. resolutions, VII. 103. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. See PRESIDENT. 
VICKSBURG: siege of, ref. to, VI. 255. 
VIRGINIA: convention OL mOne ss UsmE Ss 
Cons) Slis s6Grss: prohibition by, 
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of foreign slave trade, IV. 18; reso- 
lutions of, on slavery, ref. to, IV. 
160, 161, 168, 169; debates in, on 
slavery, Ty. 214; on secession, IV. 
255 ; conv. of, for secession, V. 278 
VI. 53 ss; secession of, isecphens 
on, V. 291; Mullins on, V. 275; 
Ruffin on, V. 275, 276; J. M. Ma- 
son=on, Viv 37 4 Pres, “Lincoln on, 
Via 60; 612 Civil War in, VI. 
59; attitude of, toward Union, Val 


WAGES, see LABOR. 


Res in slave-trade, V. 217, 218. 


Wak: opinion on, by Sen. Money, III. 


150; rules of, adopted by Hague 
Peace Conf. ref. to, III. 449; 
canals and roads needed in, X. 141; 
source of funds in, X. 141, 142; in 
rel. to R. Rs., x. ‘302 cartoon on, 
I. 183. See A ee "War; CUBA ; 
FRANCE; GREAT BRITAIN; INDIANS; 
MPxXICO; PHILIPPINES; SPAIN. 


WAR-MAKING POWpR: under Const., 


Il. 336, 345, 346; ref. to, II. 94, 
298; VI. 104, 110, 111, 114 ss; de- 
bates on, VI. 70 ss; in re negro 
soldiers, VI. 239, 240; cf. ARMY; 
COPRCION ; CONSCRIPTION ; MARTIAL 
Law; Navy; Necro SoLpiprs ; PEN- 
SIONS; SEcwssion; Sratrn RIGHTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: see DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, Srarpn oF: grants full 


woman suf., VIII. 354. 


WASHINGTON, TREATY OF, II. 444; 


Hitt on, III. 176. 


WaTrER POWnR, See CONSERVATION. 
WATERWAYS: See CANALS; INTERNAL 


IMPROVEMENTS; INTERSTATH COM- 
MERCHD. 


WorBSTER-ASHBURTON TRHATY: II. 302 


ss, 3388; provides for suppression 
of African slave trade, IV. 41. 
WELLAND CANAL, ref. to, in ae on 
Panama Canal tolls, Ill. 


WEST INDIDS, abolition of slavery in, 


effect of, discussed, VI. 137%, 142. 


Wrst VirGinra: Union occupation of, 


VI. 58; admission of, Garrett Da- 
vis on, VI. 381 8s. 


York Town, VA.: surrender at, of Brit- 


ish troops under Lord Cornwallis, 
ref. to, I. 226. 


landigham on, VI. 72, 74, hep co- 
ercion of, by Fed. gov't, H. S. Lane 
Ole LVa. OT; employment Ae negro 
soldiers by, VI. 247; readmission 
Of, VATT. 1633 refito, Vil LOZ oses 
opposes Cong. assumption of State 
debts, XIII. 18. See also Crviut 
War; COPRCION; ORDINANCH OF 
1787 ; RESOLUTIONS, Ky AND VA.;3 
SECESSION ; SLAVERY ; WAR. 
Virginius AFFAIR, 10Oty abla. 


WwW 


Wuerat, Eng. law regul. price of 
XIII. 423. See also Tarirr ScHED- 
“ULES, wheat. 

WHEELING BripGp: case of, X. 214, 

WuHicGc Party: rise of, IV. 316; Rhett 
on, IV. 251, 252; approaching 
downfall of, IV. 258; cartoon on, 


Il. 335. 
WHISKY: see INTERNAL REVENUE; 
TEMPERANCHE. 


“WHISKY INSURRECTION,” ref. to, XII. 


“WiIDE-AWAKES,’”’ Rep. marching or- 
ee: controversy over, V. 

WILMOT PROVISO: controversy over, 
IV. 134 ss, 168, 169, 180 ss; Niles 
on, IV. 162; Benton. on,, LV. .197; 
Calhoun on, IV. 201, 202; Comm. 
of Thirteen on, IV. 222; agitation 
over abandonment of, by various 
Northern Senators, IV. 224, 225; 
S. P. Chase on, IV. 285, 286; Doug- 
las on, V. 150, 236; Iverson on, V. 
182, 183. See also TPRRITORIES, 
SLAVERY IN. 

Woman SUFFRAGE, see SUFFRAGE, 
WoMAN. 

A ae ease of, cited, III. 249, 


WoopDESON : on impeachment, quoted, 
IX. 70, 74 

WYANDOTTH CONSTITUTION, admission 
of Kans. under, V. 8. 

WYoMING: first State or Territory to 
grant equal suf., VIII. 346; fe 
male office holders in, VIII. 348. 


x 


“Young AMbRICA,” cartoon, IV. 313. 
See also Cass, Lpwis, and Douc- 
LAS, STEPHEN A., in Index I. 


Vol. I. 


Vol. IL. 


Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. 


Vol. V. 


Vol. VII. 


Vol. VIII. 
Vol. IX. 


Vol. X. 


Vol. XII. 


ERRATA 


IN TEXT CORRECTED IN INDEXES 


p. v, line 7, TowNnsEND should be TOWNSHEND. 

p. vii, line 9, Ramsey should be Ramsay. 

p. 35, line 6, THEODoRIC Buanp should be RicHARD 
BLAND. 

p. 336, line 16, Freperick T.F'RELINGHUYSEN should 
be THEODORE F'RELINGHUYSEN. 

p. iii, line 16, Yue should be YULEE. 

p. 8, line 28, Lawrence should be LAURANCE. 

p. 159, line 15, W. Jounson should be HERSCHELL 
V. JOHNSON. 

p. 284, line 6, PinckNEY should be PINKNEY. 

p. 318, line 6, WuitrreLp should be WHITEFIELD ; 
same correction on p. 324, line 4 from bottom, 
and p. 332, line 6. 

p. 336, line 14 in synopsis, EpmuNnson should be 
EpMUNDSTON; same correction on p. 357, line 7 
from bottom, p. 358, lines 2 and 9, p. 362, line 19. 

p. 78, line 7 from bottom, THomas CuAyTon should 
be AuGgusTINE S. CLAYTON. 

p. 434, line 3 from bottom, THomas should be 
THOMSON. 

p. 438, line 1, Aprtan should be ApRAIN. 

p. iii, lines 19 and 33, Jonn ALLEN (Ky.) should 
be (Cr.); same correction on p. 20, line 4 in 
synopsis, p. 21, line 7, p. 56, line 2 in synopsis, 
and line 2 from bottom. 

p. 13, line 7, ARcHBALD should be ARCHIBALD. 

p. 18, line 19, expected should be excepted. 

p. 182, line 3, CLarKson should be PotTrsr. 

p. li, line 9, Witt1am C. Dawson (Ga.) should be 
JouHNn L. Dawson (Pa.); same correction on p. 
7, line 7 in synopsis, and p. 10, line 19. 

p. 7, line 10 in synopsis, RicHarp I. Bowre should 
be Ricuarp J.; same correction on p. 10, line 23. 

p. 1, line 10, JonaTHAN ParKeER (Va.) should be 
JOSIAH PARKER; same correction on p. 8, line 5 in 
synopsis, and on p. 9, line 23. 

p. iv, line 32, Samuet S. MarsHaun (Ia.) should be 
(IuL.) ; same correction on p. 123, line 5 in synop- 
sis, on p. 124, line 5, and on p. 189, line 26. 

p. vi, line 16 from bottom, Jacop H. Eua (N. Y.) 
should be (N. H.); same correction p. 403, line 
2 in synopsis, and p. 404, line 19. 
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